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PEEFACE. 


THE  year  which  is  now  drawing  to  a  close  is  one  of  the  most  notable  in 
the  history  of  our  Church.  The  Union  in  England  and  the  formation 
of  the  New  Theological  Hall  are  events  of  great  importance.  The  future 
historian  of  our  Church  will  dwell  on  these  as  possessing  special  significance^ 
and  fraught  with  momentous  issues.  It  has  been  our  endeavour  to  give  due 
prominence  to  these  events,  and  furnish  as  much  information  concerning 
them  as  possible.  And  herein  lies  one  of  the  chief  necessities  for  a  denomi- 
national Magazine.  It  may  be  asked,  Why  seek  to  maintain  a  purely 
denominational  organ  in  these  days,  when  periodicals  of  aU  kinds  are  so 
abundant?  The  answer  is.  None  of  these  serve  the  purpose  we  have  in 
view.  Many  convey  opinions  from  which  we  differ,  and  even  the  best  and 
most  admirable  walk  in  a  way  of  their  own.  Let  it  be  said,  then,  that  in 
no  unworthy  sense  our  strength  lies  in  our  denominationalism, — in  furnishing 
a  medium  for  giving  information  concerning  matters  of  denominational  im- 
portance, and  discussing  matter^  of  denominational  interest. 

But  it  would  certainly  be  our  weakness  if  we  were  to  confine  ourselves  to 
this,  and  indeed  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so.  The  gyeat  truths  of  evan- 
gelical religion  are  of  universal  application.  They  form  the  subject  of  our 
pulpit  teaching,  and  may  not  be  neglected  with  impunity  by  the  press.  But 
how  strangely  diverse  is  the  interpretation  of  these  truths  in  many  journals, — 
even  the  self-same  magazine  giving  forth  most  conflicting  utterances !  It  is 
well,  then,  to  have  the  means  of  setting  forth  divine  truth  as  it  is  most 
surely  believed  amongst  us. 

It  has  become  so  common  to  speak  of  our  age  as  a  restless  age,  in  which 
all  things  are  being  shaken,  that  one  almost  shrinks  ^frpm  i^^^M[^hat 


IV  PREFACE. 

seems  to  be  a  kind  of  fashionable  cant.  Still  it  is  true  that  mighty  forces 
are  at  work  around  us,  and  in  many  instances  the  foundations  are  fiercely 
and  subtly  attacked.  Recognising  this,  we  would  seek  to  be  set  for  the 
defence  as  well  as  the  exposition  of  the  truth, — furnishing  papers  which 
may  help  to  confirm  the  waverer,  and  bring  back  those  who  may  have 
strayed  from  the  old  way. 

We  have  to  thank  contributors  for  their  kind  and  able  assistance ;  and,  in 
commencing  another  year,  would  ask  our  ministers,  elders,  and  influential 
members  to  aid  us  by  seeking  to  widen  the  circulation  of  a  Magazine  whose 
aim  is,  with  all  sincerity,  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  the  Church  whose 
name  it  bears. 

Edinburgh,  1st  December  1876. 
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LIFE :   A  NEW  YEAR'S  ADDRESS.* 

BT  THE  LATE  REV.  WILLIAM  ANDERSON,  LL.D.,  GLASGOW. 

'  Who  redeemeth  tby  life  from  destraction,  who  crowneth  thee  with  loying-kindness 
and  tender  mercies.' — ^Fsalic  ciil.  4. 

As  an  appropriate  exercise  for  this  afternoon,  I  design  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  the  valnableness  of  life,  and  the  consequent  gratitude  and  thanks- 
giring  which  we  owe  the  Father  of  mercies  for  the  prolongation  of  our  days. 
At  first  sight  the  subject  seems  to  be  a  plain  and  simple  one,  requiring  no 
argumentative  explanation,  and  fit  to  be  dealt  with  only  in  way  of  declama- 
tory appeal.  But  such  is  the  disturbance  and  disorder  which  sin  has  pro- 
duced, that,  on  reflection,  we  see  not  a  little  thoughtful  discrimination  is 
necessary  before  we  can  render  our  thanksgivings  in  a  proper  spirit.  Here 
is  an  obvious  difiBculty  :  if  we  should  be  thankful  for  the  preservation  of  our 
own  lives,  what  shall  we  think  and  say  of  God's  dealings  towards  our  friends 
that  have  died  1  If  life  be  a  mercy  to  us,  has  not  death  been  a  severity  to 
them  ?  Or  if  it  be  answered  that  it  is  in  mercy  He  has  taken  them  away 
from  the  evil  of  the  worid,  will  not  the  objection  occur  that  He  has  not  dealt 
mercifully  by  us,  in  prolonging  our  days  amid  sorrows  and. dangers  ?  If  to 
the  one  party  life  be  an  advantage,  must  not  death  have  been  a  disadvantage 
to  the  other,  and  vice  versd  ?  If  the  one  have  profited  by  death,  must  not 
the  other  lose  by  the  continuance  of  life  ?  These  diflficulties  I  shall  after- 
wards resolve ;  but  the  statement  of  them  is  in  the  meantime  sufficient  to 
show  that  it  requires  discrimination  to  make  thanksgiving  for  life  a  rational 
service. 

Observe,  therefore,  generally,  that  life  in  this  world  is  advantageous  and 
thankworthy  chiefly  in  connection  with,  and  as  having  a  bearing  on,  the  life 
ia  the  world  to  come.  I  qualify  the  statement  by  saying  chieflt/ ;  though  I 
am  persuaded  I  would  not  have  erred  far,  nor  been  judged  by  the  Lord  as 
treating  His  benefits  with  despite,  had  I  made  the  statement  absolute,  and 
said  that  present  life  is  precious  and  thankworthy  only  when  viewed  in  con- 
nection with  immortality.  The  Lord  does  not  design  or  require  that  any  of 
^8  be  grateful  for  prolonged  existence,  nor  will  He  accept  of  our  praise  for 

*  This  was  on©  of  the  last  manuscripts  which  Dr.  Anderson  fuUj  wrote  out  for  the 
ptilpit,  and  was  delivered  in  his  own  church  on  January  1,  1871. 
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it,  unless  it  be  rendered  in  the  spirit  of  men  who  rejoice  that  that  existence 
is  to  be  perpetuated  for  ever. 

Brethren,  let  us  calmly  review  the  matter,  and  see  if  life  would  be  worth 
having  if  this  world  were  all  we  are*to  get.  Take  it  at  the  best  conceivable. 
Suppose  that  such  happiness  were  vouchsafed  us  as  that  which  was  bestowed 
on  man  in  his  original  state  of  innocence, — in  a  world  which  sin  had  not  deso- 
lated,— in  which  there  was  no  poverty,  no  sickness,  no  upbraiding  of  an  evil 
conscience,  no  treachery  nor  contention, — in  which  luxuries  and  delicacies 
abounded,  procured  without  toil, — where  all  was  mutual  love, — where  litera- 
ture and  science  enlightened  and  delighted  the  minds  of  the  whole  of  the 
members  of  the  fair  population.  Well,  would  a  thousand  years  of  it,  I 
appeal,  be  worth  the  taking  if  it  all  terminated  then  ?  Would  any  rapturous 
song  of  gratitude  for  it  be  sung  to  the  divine  Giver  f  Would  not  the  snn 
shine  dimly  and  sickly, — ^would  not  the  grape  be  insipid, — would  not  the 
music  sink  into  a  wail, — would  not  the  dance  be  arrested, — were  the  procla- 
mation heard  from  heaven, '  Ye  shall  have  a  thousand  years  of  this,  but  then 
ye  shall  die '  ?  What  would  it  signify  though  the  assurance  were  subjoined, 
that  they  would  die  without  pain,  falling  gently  asleep  in  everlasting  insen- 
sibility? Wo  aid  that  revive  the  music  and  the  dance?  If  they  were  a 
reflective  people,  would  they  not  sit  down  to  complain  that  they  had  been 
created  in  vain? 

To  this  representation  it  may  be  objected,  that  we  are  called  on  to  admire 
the  goodness  of  God  in  the  pleasures  which  He  confers  on  the  irrational 
tribes,  though  He  has  not  constituted  them  immortal.  The  answer  is  at 
hand.  Those  ammals  are  not  sensible  of  their  nature,  and  enjoy  themselves 
as  if  they  were  immortals ;  whereas  man's  rational  powers,  fitting  him  to 
understand  his  ephemeral  existence,  would  incapacitate  him  in  times  of  re- 
flection for  the  enjoyment  of  any  pleasure  with  any  high  degree  of  relish. 

If  all  this  be  true,  on  the  supposition  that  there  was  no  misery  in  the 
world,  that  man  would  not  feel  the  prolongation  of  his  life  to  be  a  great 
benefit  though  extended  to  a  thousand  years,  if  assured  that  at  their  con- 
clusion he  would  pass  out  of  a  state  of  existence  into  a  state  of  annihilation, 
how  much  more  would  not  a  reflective  mind  declare  life  to  be  a  vanity,  not 
worth  the  name  of  a  gift,  and  calling  for  no  gratitude  to  the  Bestower,  if 
such  a  world  as  this  is,  and  such  a  short  time  of  it  as  we  enjoy,  were  all  our 
destmy  !  Make  the  most  favourable  supposition  possible.  Let  the  man  be 
born  to  fortune, — let  him  be  possessed  of  a  robust  constitution, — ^let  him  be 
accomplished  with  the  highest  education, — let  him  be  wedded  to  one  of  the 
fairest  and  most  amiable, — let  him  have  a  family  of  beauteous  sons  and 
daughters, — let  him  be  celebrated  for  scientific  discovery, — let  him  be  re- 
nowned and  exalted  to  office,  for  his  wisdom  and  eloquence,  in  the  senate  of 
the  nation, — let  him  be  the  favourite  of  the  sovereign  and  the  confidence  of 
the  people ;  and  now  he  is  seventy  years  of  age,  he  sits  down  to  reflect,  and 
is  forced  to  conclude  that  the  best  part  of  his  existence  is  past,  that  he  has 
seen  better  days  than  he  will  ever  see  again.  But  what  would  it  signify 
though  he  were  sure  of  seventy  more  as  good  ?  He  himself  knows  what  a 
life  of  toil  and  anxiety  it  has  been.  The  assurance  of  another  seventy  years 
would  give  him  little  joy.  At  best,  there  are  before  him  ten  or  twenty  years 
of  languor,  imbecility,  and  comparative  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  world. 
Is  a  New  Year's  Day  any  gift  to  such  a  man,  demanding  his  gratitude,  if 
there  be  no  other  world  for  him  ?  Was  it  ever  any  gift  to  him  ?  Would  it 
not  have  been  as  well, — would  it  not  have  been  better, — ^that  the  hour  of  his 
birth  had  been  also  the  hour  of  his  death  ? 
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How  mnch  more,  then,  brethreD,  is  not  sach  a  reflection  suitable  for  us  i 
Z75,  toiled  and  harassed  so  much  in  winning  onr  bread, — us^  pained  with  dis- 
ease and  the  berearement  of  our  children  and  friends, — tw,  receiving  so  littte 
of  the  world's  honour, — ns^  fretted  and  yejed  with  a  thousand  nameless 
cares,  anxieties,  and  disappointments  I  Is  this  all  we  are  to  get?  Shall 
our  New  Year  bring  us  nothing  better  ?  IN^ot  much  better  to  the  one  half  of 
us,  and  probably  worse  to  the  other  half  of  us.  Then  little  thanks  for  it,  if 
this  world  be  aU.  On  that  supposition,  it  would  have  been  better  that  we 
had  all  quietly  slept  in  death  the  last  night  of  the  season  which  has  passed 
away.  And  God  wiU  accept  of  the  thanks  of  no  man  for  the  prolongation 
of  his  Mfe,  who  does  not  regard  it  as  a  benefit  m  connection  with  eternity, 
— ^not  only  because  they  are  the  thanks  of  an  unbeliever,  but  the  thanks  of  a 
fool.  What  a  soul  that  man  must  have,— of  a  spirit  how  low, — ^who  can  be 
thankful  for  such  a  Hfe  as  any  of  us  is  passing,  just  for  its  own  sake,  and 
without  any  reference  to  the  immortality  beyond  I 

I.  Observe  therefore,  particularly,  in  the  first  place,  that  an  extension  of 
life  is  profitable  to  the  unconverted,  as  giving  them  time  and  opportunity  to 
rep^t  and  be  saved.  To  none  is  it  so  profitable,  for  it  is  indispensable. 
There  are  others,  of  whom  we  shall  presently  see  that  all  would  have  been 
well  with  them  though  they  had  died,  so  that  the  extension  of  life  is  valuable 
to  them  only  as  a  means  of  increasmg  their  future  glory ;  but  if  the  uncon- 
verted and  unbelieving  had  died,  for  them  it  would  have  been  certain  misery. 
May  there  not  unhappily  be  some  such  present?  I  shall  afterwards  speak  of 
feeble  saints.  But  are  there  not  some  of  us  who  are  not  saints  at  all  ? — of 
whose  unbdief  and  want  of  godliness  there  can  be  no  doubt  ? — ^who,  what- 
ever may  be  the  opinions  of  their  friends  about  them,  know  well  themselves 
that,  though  tbey  may  at  times  be  sobered  by  compunctious  visitations  of 
conscience,  they  have  no  experience  of  what  it  is  to  repent  towards  God,  and 
believe  in  His  Son  for  reconciliation  to  His  government  and  filial  communion 
with  Himself?  Oh  that  such  would  reflect, — ^that  they  would  sum  up  all  the 
evils  of  which  they  recolket  they  have  been  guilty,  and  imagine  the  amount 
of  that  which  they  have  forgotten  !  or,  vnthout  an  enumeration  of  particular 
sins,  if  they  would  make  a  general  reflection  on  the  negligence  and  despite 
with  which  all  their  lifetime  they  have  been  treating  everything  divine, — set- 
ting God  at  nought  in  all  their  thoughts  and  ways, — and  then  reflect  that 
death  might  have  overtaken  them,  and  ushered  them  into  the  presence  of  the 
Eternal  Judge,  with  all  this  wickedness  on  them  unrepented  and  unf orgiven  ! 
What  an  escape  such  men  have  made,  to  have  escaped  the  death  of  last 
season, — ^to  have  been  brought  up  from  the  precipice  over  the  edge  of  which 
they  were  hanging, — ^to  have  been  delivered  from  the  sinking  wreck,  and 
having  received  a  safe  standing  in  the  life  of  another  year,  with  (opportunity 
to  repent,  believe,  reform,  and  bo  saved  for  eternity  I  Oh  that  they  were 
wise,  and  saw  it,  and  felt  it,  and  praised  the  Lord  for  His  mercy,  and  took 
advantage  of  it !  '  Knowest  thou  not,  O  man,  that  the  goodness  and  for- 
bearance of  God  is  designed  to  lead  thee  to  repentance? '  And  when  He 
has  prolonged  your  life  to  this  end,  if  you  trifle  away  or  abuse  the  time 
which  He  has  vouchsafed,  then  better  you  had  died  last  year, — ^better  that 
you  die  this  night, — ^better  that  you  had  never  been  bom. 

Ah,  why  will  you  die  the  second  death  ?  What  present  profit  are  you 
making  by  a  state  of  alienation  from  God?  In  what  respect,  even  on 
worldly  principles,  are  you  a  happier  man  than  the  saint  ?  But  though  you 
could  show  that  at  present  you  have  the  more  joyous  life,  of  how  short  con- 
tinuance at  the  longest  it  will  be,  and  then  what  a  shriek  of  ^capair  it  wiU 
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be,  when  yonr  wretched  spirit  is  apprehended  to  be  carried  off  to  the  jadg< 
ment-seat !  Woe's  for  yon,  then,  that  New  Tear  after  New  Tear  should  have 
prolonged  yonr  existence  so  as  to  give  jon  an  opportunity  of  accamnlating 
your  guilt !  I  therefore  repeat  the  remonstrance, — Why  will  you  die  the 
second  death  ?  Make  it  a  New  Tear  indeed.  Make  it  the  year  of  your 
birth — of  your  being  spiritually  bom  aigain.  Then  shall  you  ever  have 
reason  to  bless  God  that  He  spared  you  to  its  light.  Well,  what  say  you 
to  it?  What  is  your  resolution?  Wilt  thou  not  from  this  time  cry  unto 
Ood,  ^  Thou  art  my  Father '  ?  Alas  for  the  heart  that  resents  it  I  Alas  for 
the  heart  that  rephes,  ^  Not  just  yet ;  I  will  wait  for  a  more  conrenient  sea- 
son M  ^  A  more  convenient  season/  say  you  ?  I  have  been  expressing  myself 
somewhat  loosely,  as  if,  having  gained  the  first  day  of  another  year,  you 
were  sure  of  living  till  its  end.  But  the  years  of  grace  are  not  determined 
by  the  circuit  of  the  sun.  It  may  be  this  night  that  year  expires  which  the 
great  Intercessor  gained  for  thee,  when  He  pled  that  you  might  be  spared 
for  trial  before  you  were  cut  down.  This  night  thy  soul  may  be  required 
of  thee.  Now — even  now,  as  you  sit  in  your  seat — ^is  the  only  sure  accepted 
time.  Lift  up  thy  soul,  then,  and  vow  that  henceforth  thou  art  a  changed 
man. 

II.  Betwixt  the  patently  unconverted  and  the  equally  patent  and  decidedly 
pious  there  stands  a  large  class,  for  whom  the  prolongation  of  life  is  a  great 
benefit.  It  consists  of  those  who  are  weak  in  the  faith, — of  the  genuineness 
of  whose  profession  their  friends  and  neighbours  are  not  sure.  They  do  not 
pass  on  them  the  judgment  of  hypocrisy  and  reprobacy,  and  tolerate  their 
fellowship  at  the  communion  table.  But  so  equivocal  is  their  conduct,  that 
it  is  the  toleration  of  charity,  in  the  hope  that,  notwithstanding  unfavourable 
appearances,  there  may  be  a  root  of  grace  in  the  heart ;  so  that,  were  they  to 
die  in  their  present  state,  their  friends,  though  they  did  not  mourn  over  them 
as  lost,  yet  would  not  rejoice  over  them  as  saved,  but  be^ifllicted  with  doubts 
concerning  their  eternal  condition.  But  this  is  as  nothing.  They  themselves 
are  doubtful  of  their  spiritual  condition.  At  times  they  are  the  subjects  of 
emotions,  from  which  they  argue  that  surely  the  root  of  the  matter  is  within 
them,  but  next  day  their  conduct  has  been  such  that  on  reflection  they  are 
cast  do\9u  again  into  a  state  of  dubiety  about  themselves,  questioning  if  all 
their  sacramental  and  other  solemn  professions  be  not  a  system  of  surface 
hypocrisy. 

It  is  amongst  this  class  that  the  most  anxious  deathbed  scenes  often 
occur, — ^more  frequently  than  among  those  who  are  ignorantly  insensible,  or 
whose  consciences  are  indurated  by  a  course  of  flagrant  sin.  I  have  said 
the  class  is  a  large  one.  It  would  be  wonderful  if  none  of  them  are  present ; 
and  supposing  thej  are,  to  them  I  address  myself.  Friends,  observe  that  in 
the  judgment  of  charity  I  hope  that  the  root  of  the  matter  is  within  you, 
though  in  feebleness,  and  that,  dying  even  as  you  are,  you  would  be  admitted 
into  the  kingdom.  But  you  yourselves  are  doubtful  of  that,  and  hence  are 
so  uneasy  now,  and  will  be  so  distressed  when  the  death  time  comes,  unless 
you  amend  your  ways.  Bless  God,  then,  that  He  has  given  you  another 
year  for  that  amendment,  so  as  '  to  make  your  calling  and  election  sure/ 
How  ?  By  acting  with  more  decision ;  by  having  a  plan  of  life,  and  not 
living  at  random ;  by  watchfulness  and  circumspection,  that  you  may  not 
be  overcome  unawares  by  temptation ;  by  a  strict  regard  to  the  divine  com- 
mandment, without  those  tamperings  with  its  authority  and  sacredness  by 
which  your  conduct  is  at  present  characterized;  and  in  hke  manner,  by 
greater  faithfuhess  to  the  admonitions  and  remonstrances  of  your  own  con- 
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science.  Acting  in  this  way,  yon  will  have  something  to  which  you  can  refer^ 
I  do  not  mean  others,  but  to  which  you  can  refer  yourself — when  you  begin 
to  question  the  genuiacDess  of  your  profession  of  faith,  in  evidence  and  proof 
that  certainly  the  root  of  the  matter  is  within  you.  This  will  diffuse  some 
composure  and  satisfaction  over  your  heart,  instead  of  that  uneasy,  restless, 
self-suspicion  which  is  at  present  fretting  your  life.  But  oh,  especially  when 
tried  with  the  near  prospect  of  death,  you  will  be  able  to  say  that,  notwith- 
standing much  shortcoming  and  deficiency,  which  you  humbly  confess,  you 
are  persuaded  that  radically  you  were  influenced  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of 
God,  and  die  in  peace, — ^in  more  than  that,  perhaps,  so  as  to  have  part  with 
the  next  class,  whose  case  I  shall  consider  presently.  But  at  present  I 
satisfy  myself  with  this  appeal,  that  you  so  work  out  your  own  saltation, 
and  make  your  calling  and  election  so  sure,  that  your  deathbed  experience 
shall  be  that  you  die  in  peace^  instead  of  that  distressing  anxiety  which  would 
befall  you  T^ere  you  laid  down  to  die  in  your  present  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion. And  then,  I  pray  yon,  have  mercy  on  your  friends.  Let  them  have 
something  solid  and  substantial  to  which  they  can  refer  as  their  grounds  for 
trusting  that  you  are  saved,  and  not  mourning  for  you  in  silence,  or  expressing 
themselves  doubtfully  about  your  salvation.  It  will  be  worth  thanksgiving, 
indeed,  to  have  gotten  a  New  Year  if  you  turn  it  to  such  happy  account. 

III.  I  observe,  thirdly,  that  the  prolongation  of  life  is  a  thankworthy  bless- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  advanced  saint,  well  assured  of  the  genuineness  of  his 
profession.  Though  prepared  to  die,  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  live  a  little 
longer,  and  first  in  respect  of  his  own  personal  interests.  Now  what  is  the 
manner,  according  to  the  common  run  of  what  is  falsely  called  orthodoxy,  in 
which  this  proposition  would  be  illustrated  ?  What  is  all  the  length  that  the 
most  of  preachers  would  go,  either  as  personally  convinced,  or  restrained  by 
the  fear  of  being  censured  by  the  pretentiously  orthodox  among  their  hearers  ? 
Is  it  not  that  the  prolongation  of  life  to  an  advanced  and  well-confirmed  saint 
is  an  advantage  so  far  as  his  own  interests  are  concerned,  only  as  it  furnishes 
him  with  an  opportunity  of  purging  himself  more  and  more  of  the  remains  of 
sin,  so  that,  when  the  heavenly  vision  opens  on  him,  he  will  be  spiritually  more 
qualified  to  join  in  the  song  of  '  Worthy  is  the  Lamb '?  Of  course  I  do  not 
mock  at  the  representation  of  this  being  a  part  of  the  advantage, — a  morally 
prepared  state  of  mind  for  enjoying  the  heavenly  vision  and  exercises  is  a 
favourite  topic  of  discourse  with  me, — but  I  do  mock  when  it  is  represented 
as  being  the  only  or  even  the  principal  advantage  secured  for  the  saint  by 
the  extension  of  his  hfe.  The  grand  advantage  lies  in  the  opportunity  of 
performing  more  work,  so  as  to  gain  a  greater  share  of  the  reward  of  grace. 
He  is  sixty  years  of  age;  from  his  youth  he  has  been  faithful;  and, 
having  improved  the  pound  with  which  he  was  entrusted  into  ten,  were  he 
presently  removed  from  the  field  of  labour,  he  would  be  rewarded  with  the 
honour  of  the  administration  of  ten  cities.  But  through  the  prolongation  of 
his  time  for  work,  so  as  to  increase  the  pound  into  twelve  or  more,  there 
will  be  a  proportional  increase  of  the  reward. 

The  principle  admits  of  varied  application.  For  instance,  at  fifty  years 
of  age,  being  but  recently  a  convert,  you  have  improved  your  pound  to  only 
a  small  extent.  How  precious  is  life  to  you,  that  through  your  diligent 
use  of  it  you  may  yet  attain  to  a  five-city,  yea,  a  ten-city,  principality 
in  the  kingdom !  There  is  only  one  difficulty  in  the  case ;  and  its  full  re- 
solution can  be  found  only  in  the  general  principle  ^  that  the  Judge  of  all 
the  earth  will  do  right.'  But  we  can  go  a  short  way  in  resolving  it  specially. 
The  difficulty  is  this, — that  if  time  is  profitable  for  one  saint  for  the  increase 
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of  his  heavenly  glory,  must  not  death  have  been,  prejudicial  to  one  as  good, 
in  bereaving  him  of  an  opportunity  alfio  to  augment  the  glory  of  his  heavenly 
reward  1  I  answer,  first,  that  if  he  who  has  died  has  been  taken  away  from 
evil  to  come, — ^not  only  the  evilof  sorrow,  but  the  evil  of  sin,  into  which 
through  foreseen  temptation  he  might  have  fallen, — ^then  it  is  not  opportunity 
of  advancement  which  death  has  in  severity  cut  short  for  him,  but  opportunity 
for  his  destroying  himself  and  losing  all.  But,  secondly,  I  answer  that 
death  is  frequently  dispensed  by  the  Lord  among  His  saints,  not  from 
any  direct  respect  to  anything  in  their  own  characters  or  conditions, 
but  from  respect  to  the  characters  and  conditions  of  others,  for  their 
chastisement  or  quickening,  or  for  serving  some  other  important  end  in  the 
government  of  the  world.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is  evident  that  the 
righteous  Judge  will  elevate  His  prematurely  deceased  saints  to  that  eminence 
in  the  kingdom  to  which  He  sees  they  would  have  attained  if  permitted  to 
proceed  in  their  career  of  holiness  and  well-doing.  As  already  stated,  how- 
ever, this  leaves  much  of  the  difficulty  to  be  resolved  on  the  principle  that 
we  may  be  certain  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  right. 

lY.  Life  is  precious  to  the  saint,  as  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  continu- 
ing his  ministrations  of  benevolence  to  those  whom  he  loves.  How  precious 
to  the  husband,  when  he  reflects  what  desolation  his  death  would  inflict  on 
the  wife  of  his  bosom  !  How  precious  to  the  father,  when  he  reflects  what 
desolation  it  would  inflict  on  his  endeared  children !  There  is  a  great  multi- 
tude of  relations  in  which  a  man  stands  to  others  respecting  which  he  may 
cherish  similar  reflections.  And  I  should  hope  thei*e  is  no  one  present  who 
is  so  useless  and  unfriendly,  that  he  cajiaot  mention  to  himself  one  individual 
that  would  suffer  or  lose  by  his  death,  and  for  being  preserved  to  benefit 
whom  he  does  not  render  thanksgiving. 

But  there  is  a  counterpart  to  all  this.  As  much  as  the  benevolent  man 
himself  values  his  own  life,  that  he  may  be  helpful  to  the  objects  of  his  love, 
so  much  surely  should  these  objects  of  his  love  value  it.  How  much  the 
wife  ought  to  prize  the  life  of  her  husband !  how  much  the  child  ought  to 
prize  the  life  of  his  father ! 

0  life,  sweet,  sweet  life ! — sweet  to  be  sensible  to  the  shining  of  the  son, 
and  all  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  nature  ii^hich  it  irradiates  1— sweet  to  be 
sensible  to  the  lusciousness  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  the  milk  of  the  kine ! 
— ^sweet  to  be  sensible  to  the  strains  of  music  and  the  forms  and  colours  of 
the  artist's  pictuf e ! — sweet  to  be  sensible  to  the  narrative  of  the  historian, 
the  imaginations  of  the  poet,  the  revelations  of  the  philosopher,  and  the 
eloquence  of  the  orator ! — sweet  to  be  sensible  to  love — love  in  all  its  sweet 
variety,  from  friendship  into  and  throughout  the  domestic  circle,  round  and 
round ! — yes,  sweet,  sweet  life,  to  be  all  thus  so  sensible,  instead  of  the  ins^isi- 
bUity  of  death,  down  the  deep  and  dark  grave,  '  rotting  in  Qold  abstraction.' 

Yet  the  sweetness  of  life  is  as  nothing  when  compared  with  its  profitable- 
ness,— profitable  to  the  sinner  for  the  opportunity  which  it  gives  him  to  save 
himself  for  eternity, — profitable  to  the  saint  for  the  opportunity  which  it  gives 
him  of  amassing  treasure  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven, — profitable  for  the 
opportunity  which  it  gives  him  for  blessing  his  family,  counselling  and  help- 
ing his  friends,  relieving  the  poor  and  needy,  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
Church,  and  in  various  ways  being  beneficial  to  society  at  large. 

Brethren,  are  we  not  a  wonder  to  ourselves, — even  the  most  thoughtful 
among  us, — that  we  are  so  dull  in  our  gratitude  to  God  for  what  is  so  sweet, 
and  so  slow  in  our  taking  advantage  of  what  is  so  profitable?  Let  us 
therefore  condemn  ourselves,  and  be  ashamed  of  ourselves,  and  resolve  that 
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we  shall  amend  this  great  wrong.  It  is  therefore  that  I  take  the  Uberty  in 
your  name  to  express  our  fervid  thanksgiving  towards  God  for  life  prolonged, 
and  our  resolution  before  His  throne,  that  if  He  extend  TTis  mercy  to  the 
close  of  the  year,  we  shall  be  more  faithful  in  consecrating  our  time  to  those 
great  ends  for  which  lie  bestows  it. 


FRAGMENTS    OF    CRITICISM. 

THE  DUKE  OP  SOMERSET  AND  DtJNDREARTISM  IN  RELIOION. 

XXXI. — General  Pose  of  Modem  Sceptici$m. 

For  many  and  sufficient  reasons,  we  do  not  attend  the  theatre.  We  have 
never  been  at  a  loss  either  for  tragedy  or  comedy,  both  on  a  grander  and 
more  grotesque  scale  than  is  to  be  found  within  the  walls  of  a  playhouse ; 
and  if  we  should  at  any  time  feel  the  want  either  of  reality  or  illusion,  fact 
or  fiction,  we  have  only  to  go  out  into  the  general  world,  on  the  stage  of 
which  every  day  the  genuine  reality  and  the  genuine  farce — ^ay,  sad  and 
paradoxical  as  it  is,  the  genuine  sham  even — ^is  being  played  out.  Still  we 
have  all  heard  of  the  theatrical  celebrity  Lord  Dundrean/.  Only  yesterday, 
in  glancing  over  a  newspaper,  the  eye  was  caught  by  a  well-written  notice 
of  his  performance,  in  wMch  it  was  said :  *  Now  and  again  a  little  break 
occurs  in  the  maze  of  his  lordship's  ideas,  through  which  a  stream  of  light 
breaks  that  makes  one  for  a  moment  feel  as  if  he  were  about  to  become  like 
other  men ;  but  the  rift  is  suddenly  closed  by  some  new  confusion  of  thought, 
and  Dundreary  is  himself  again,  to  the  infinite  reKef  of  his  audience.'  It 
seems  to  us,  on  grave  reflection,  that  much  of  our  modem  scepticism  may  be 
fitly  characterized  as  Dundrearyism  in  religion.  There  is  the  same  '  lisp, 
stutter,  and  hop ; '  the  same  *  masterly  )conf  usion  of  ideas  and  phrases ; '  the 
same  futile  endeavour  '  to  hang  ideas  together  in  logical  connection,  but 
always  failing,  because  they  will  somehow  get  themselves  hung  upon  the 
wrong  hooks/  For  example.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Somerset  writes  a 
book  on  Christianity.  It  is  a  string  of  very  small  chapters  and  very  small 
paragraphs,  without  any  proper  beginning,  end,  or  interconnection.  The 
whole  mental  action  of  the  book  is  asthmatic,  and  its  precision  jerky.  There 
is  a  hopping  from  point  to  point,  rather  than  a  proper  intellectual  walking ; 
a  peckuq^  at  something  on  the  one  side,  and  then  a  pecking  at  something 
else  on  the  other  side,  but  no  getting  up  on  the  wing  of  any  sustained 
thought  or  argument.  Now  there  is  the  chuckle  of  triumph  over  a  fancied 
hit,  and  again  the  '  blank  and  solicitous '  look,  in  view  of  everything  being 
inexplicable.  He  says  that  he  '  finds  himself  bewildered ; '  that  '  deeper 
perplexities  and  more  alarming  doubts '  arise  at  every  step ;  that  things  are 
'  incomprehensible ; '  that  we  are  '  embarrassed  and  confused ; '  that  '  toutes 
lesfins  de  la  religion  se  trouvent  mietix  dans  les  ohjets  qyHon  ne  comprend  point ;' 
and  actually  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  leading  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity involve  '  questions  which  no  man  Uving  can  understand.'  Precisely ! 
'  It's  a  thing  no  fellah  can  understand.' 

XXXn..— First  Article  in  His  Grace's  Creed. 

'  There  is  no  devil; '  or,  lest  the  expression  should  savour  of  what  he  calls 
the  '  coarse  plebeian  progeny,'  and  be  one  of  those  words  which  have  been 
'altogether  banished  from  civilised  society,  and  placed  in  the  index  of  pro- 
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Idbited  expressions,'  we  shall  use  his  own  phraseology,  and  say, '  There  is  no 
personification  of  evil.'  The  pity  is  that  words  can  be  banished  from  society^, 
and  the  facts  denoted  by  them  still  remain  there.  When  we  hear,  as  we 
sometimes  do,  of  squeamish  objections  to  the  mere  mention  of  an  evil,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  would  rather  tolerate  an  odious  fact  than  talk  about  it, 
we  are  reminded  of  the  reply  of  Sophocles,  as  translated  by  Milton, — 

*  *Tis  you  that  say  it,  not  I.    You  do  the  deeds, 
And  your  ungodly  deeds  find  me  the  words.* 

Mere  speaking  about  a  person  is  said  to  bring  him,  and  a  lull  in  conversatioa 
is  sometimes  enough  to  send  another  away.  But  that  ^ first-class  misdemeanant^ 
of  whom  we  are  writing  is  not  so  to  be  attracted  or  expelled.  Certainly  it  is 
right  to  hate  the  enemy,  and  have  him  expelled ;  but,  we  repeat,  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  word  will  not  obliterate  the  wicked  one  himself.  The  devil  is  just 
the  dark  foimtainhead  of  evil, — and  does  not  that  exist?  Where  have  all  the 
streams  of  evil  come  from  ?  Dark  as  its  origin  is,  and  savage  as  are  the  lands 
through  which  it  flows,  the  Nile  of  human  iniquity  must  have  arisen  some- 
where. Or  has  '  educated  society '  attained  to  a  belief  in  effects  which  have 
no  cause  ?  But  it  is  only  a  personal  cause  that  is  denied.  Of  evil?  Why, 
the  very  term  denotes  the  evolution  of  a  perverted  will,  and  will  belongs  to 
the  essence  of  personality.  His  Grace  is  alternately  sarcalstic  and  facetious 
on  this  subject.  He  even  goes  the  length  of  saying,  in  the  only  approach  to 
argument  on  the  subject  to  which  he  condescends,  that  the  petition  ^  Lead 
us  not  into  temptation'  '  leaves  no  place  for  the  evil  spirit,  and  deprives  the 
tempter  of  his  traditional  employment.'  What  a  combination  of  ignorance 
and  profanity  !  Would  he  have  us  regard  Christ  as  a  teacher  of  blasphemy  ? 
His  language  implies  that  God  is  the  author  of  evil.  And  yet  the  next 
petition  says, '  Deliver  us  from  evil,'  or  the  evil  one.  Goethe  said  that  if  the 
existence  of  the  devil  is  denied,  Christianity  must  be  set  aside,  seeing  that 
Christ  is  represented  as  coming  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil ;  and  the 
plain  English  of  the  Duke's  position  is  that  the  word  of  God  is  one  elaborate 
falsehood.  Logicians  tell  us  that  the  argumentum  ad  hominem  is  a  legitimate 
weapon ;  and  people  of  the  '  coarse  plebeian  progeny '  will  be  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  and  rudely  ask,  '  If  there  is  no  devil,  what  is  the  use  of  a. 
duke  ? '  Dukes  of  old  (those  ancient  adventurers  who,  in  seeking  to  serve 
their  country,  succeeded  so  well  in  serving  themselves,  and  who  at  a  subse- 
quent stage  reformed  the  Church  by  putting  three-fourths  of  her  revenues 
and  possessions  into  their  own  pockets,  leading  Knox  to  exclaim,  *  O  happy 
servants  of  the  devil,  and  0  miserable  servants  of  Jesus  Christ,  if  this  world 
is  your  all ! ')  were  supposed  to  be  the  leaders  (duces)  of  the  people  against 
a  common  enemy ;  but  if  there  is  no  common  enemy  in  existence,  even — ^that 
greater  blackamoor  than  Othello  having  finally  disappeared,  and  the  Desde- 
mona  of  the  Church  bemg  fatally  stabbed — the  people  will  be  apt  to  suppose 
that  the  dukes  themselves  ought  also  in  fairness  to  disappear,  crying  out  as 
they  leave  the  stage,  '  Othello's  occupation's  gone.'  Their  exit  at  this  stage 
seems  to  belong  to  the  play.  For  what  is  the  use  of  an  aristocracy,  or 
government  of  the  best,  that  can  no  longer  do  anything  but  pose  itself 
picturesquely  in  an  attitude  of  simple  bewilderment  ?  It  is  the  case  of  an 
actor  who  cannot  act,  having  forgotten  what  next  he  ought  to  say  and  do ; 
in  which  case  lago's  occupation  is  also  gone,  the  I,  or  ego,  being  left  alone 
without  the  ago.    Eo  =  Go  I     Vade  Satana. 

XX XIII. —  What  ought  to  be  the  Second  Article, 
Our  noble  author  nevertheless  believes  in  the  existence  of  evil.    He  dwells 
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chiefly  upon  the  cruelties  said  to  be  traceable  to  the  apostles  and  fathers  of 
the  Church,  from  which  he  says  *  modem  society  turns  away  with  feelings 
of  humiliation  and  disgust.'  More  generally  he  speaks  of  ^the  taint  of 
humanity ; '  and  indeed  what  he  calls  '  the  only  visible  solution '  of  the  scrip- 
tural difficulty  is  said  to  be  the  fact  that  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures  being 
human,  and  therefore  imperfect,  left  upon  their  writings  the  impress  of  their 
own  imperfections.  A  singular  solution,  by  the  way,  of  the  question  of 
inspiration, — denying  the  fact  of  inspiration.  But  what  we  are  interested  in 
at  present  is  the  admission  that  evil  veritably  exists,  and  that  man  brings  it 
with  him,  in  some  sense,  into  the  world.  Alongside  of  this  admission  there 
is  a  profession  of  faith  in  the  existence  of  God.  It  is  thus  expressed :  '  There 
is  one  unassailable  fortress  to  which  faith  may  retire — ^faith  in  God.  In  this 
unapproachable  sanctuary  she  will  reign  supreme.'  In  support  of  this 
truth,  the  lines  are  quoted : 

*If  thiafail, 
The  pillar'd  firmament  is  rottenness, 
And  earth's  base  built  on  stubble.* 

Now  the  question  is,  evil  being  admitted  to  exist,  not  of  man's  creating  and 
beyond  his  control,  whilst  a  personal  cause  of  evil  distinct  both  from  God 
and  man  is  denied,  how  is  it  possible  logically  to  escape  the  conclusion  that 
in  such  a  case  it  is  impossible  consistently  to  believe  in  the  divine  existence? 
For  evil  is  left  unaccounted  for  in  a  universe  said  to  be  of  God.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  is  quite  evident  that  atheism  is  the  only  consistent  issue ; 
and  that,  we  say,  ought,  after  the  first  article,  to  be  the  second  in  our  author's 
creed.  Curiously  enough,  that  which  constitutes  the  central  absurdity  and 
fatal  weakness  of  the  whole  position,  viz.  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  the 
existence  of  evil  and  God,  he  lays  at  the  door  of  Christianity  as  an  addi- 
tional defect,  saying, '  It  must  be  admitted  that  neither  the  gospel  legends 
nor  the  Pauline  philosophy  afford  any  assistance  in  solving  the  difficulty.' 
We  simply  affirm,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  do  solve  it,  in  tracing  all  evil 
ultimately  to  a  free  and  finite  spirit  as  its  source,  the  denial  of  which  is  that 
which  alone  creates  any  difficulty  in  relation  to  the  matter. 

XXXIV. — His  Orace  does  not  believe  in  Grace. 

By  the  grace  of  God  we  understand  the  Spirit  of  God,  considered  as 
influencing  the  heart,  in  the  way  of  working  in  and  through  our  human 
nature,  so  as  to  make  it  graceful  and  gracious.  He  is  high  bom,  who  is 
thus  bom  of  God.  He  is  noble,  who  is  thus  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his 
mind.  He  is  a  gentleman,  whom  the  gentleness  of  God  has  made  great. 
But  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Somerset  does  not  believe  in  this  gracious 
influence.  He  does  not  believe  in  th^  gracious  condescension  of  Almighty 
God  in  the  person  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  in  the  way  of  a  special 
dispensation  of  mercy  for  the  salvation  of  the  human  race ;  and  therefore  he 
does  not  believe  in  grace  at  all,  except  as  that  conventional  culture  which 
gradually  eliminates  the  marks  of  the  *  coarse  plebeian  progeny.'  He 
endeavours  with  all  his  might  to  undermine  the  divine  authority  of  the  word 
of  Christ.  He  says  that  '  the  study  of  physical  science  gives  us  a  notion  of 
the  Deity  far  surpassing  the  sublimest  visions  which  the  Hebrew  prophets 
ever  beheld.'  The  Scriptures  themselves  claim  for  these  prophets  that  they 
were  '  holy  men  of  God,  who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. '^ 
As  regards  the  New  Testament,  the  evangelists  '  were  in  error,  and  shared 
the  superstitious  notions  of  their  countrymen.'  Of  the  apostles  it  is  said  r 
*  We  see  in  their  vehemence  the  tongues  of  fire,  but  we  look  in  vain  for  the 
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holy  inspiration/  Against  St.  Paul — than  whom,  among  mere  men,  a  man 
of  finer  mould  never  breathed — a  very  special  and  painful  animus  is  mani- 
fested. His  language  is  said  to  be  obscure,  confused,  embroiled  by  ambi- 
guity, careless,  stuttering,  and  altogether  deficient  in  precision.  His  ideas 
are  fantastic  and  incomprehensible,  so  that  ^  in  his  mind  Christianity  becomes 
a  compound  of  inconsistent  doctrines.'  He  is  given  to  self-laudation  and 
pride.  His  carelessness  has  occasioned  a  great  amount  of  human  su£fering ; 
and^  on  the  whole,  ^  the  doctrine  that  an  holy  effluence  modulated  his  mind 
and  guided  his  pen  can  no  longer  be  maintained.'  Of  the  speech  in  which 
the  beautiful  and  seraphic  Stephen  defended  himself  before  his  death,  our 
author  says :  ^  His  anger  was  unjustifiable,  and  his  vindication  of  Christianity 
lamentably  feeble.'  The  view  given  of  the  Scriptures,  as  a  whole,  is  that 
they  are  the  record  of  one  long,  elaborate,  and  mischievous  fiction.  Christ 
is  occasionally  presented  as  flitting  in  the  background  of  all  this, — a  shadow 
bordering  on  a  nonentity,  certainly  regarded  as  having  no  claim  in  the 
highest  sense  to  be  divine.  Now,  when  we  consider,  in  view  of  all  this,  the 
claim  which  the  Bible  makes  for  itself,  we  see  our  author  endeavouring  not 
only  to  reduce  it  to  the  level  of  a  very  ordinary  book,  but  indirectly  to  brand 
it  as  the  most  immeasurable  and  wicked  lie  ever  uttered  in  the  world. 
Moreover,  he  who  thus  seeks  to  undermine  the  divine  authority  of  the  word 
of  Christ  is  denying,  in  so  doing,  the  possibility  of  any  work  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  in  the  being  of  man.  And  if  it  were  worth  our  while  to  add  the 
remark,  one  pitiable  absurdity  of  the  whole  thing  is,  that  he  is  writing  him- 
self down  a  misnomer. 

XXXY. — Samples  of  the  Dundreary  Difficulty^  with  suggested  Solutions. 

Query.  How  can  a  devil  exist,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  modern  society 
regards  him  as  non-existent  ? 

Answer.  That  is  one  of  the  points  in  regard  to  which  modern  society  is 
mistaken,  or  taken  in.  The  devil  being  of  an  ancient  craft,  finds  it  doubtless 
an  extremely  easy  thing  to  hoodwink  modern  society. 

Q.  How  comes  it  to  pass  that  St.  Paul,  if  he  really  believed  in  all  the 
miraculous  stories  of  the  Gospels,  does  not  make  mention  of  them  all  ? 

A.  Because  he  had  something  else  to  do. 
.    Q.  How  can  the  words  of  Ezekiel,  spoken  in  the  name  of  God, '  I  gave 
them  statutes  that  were  not  good,  and  judgments  whereby  they  should  not 
hve,'  be  reconciled  with  the  eternal  principles  of  justice  and  benevolence  f 

A.  By  the  insertion  of  the  conjunction  '  wherefore,'  which  the  objector 
finds  it  convenient  to  drop,  and  upon  which  the  matter  turns.  *  I  gave 
them  laws  that  were  good,  but  they  rebelled ;  where/ore  I  gave  them  penal 
enactments  which  were  not  so  good '  (Ezek.  xx.  11-25). 

Q.  How  could  Jesus  elect  Judas,  knowing  him  to  be  the  man  he  was  ? 

A.  He  did  so,  to  give  Judas  the  best  possible  chance  of  salvation  which 
any  man  ever  had. 

Q.  How  are  we  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  more  immediate  earthly 
relatives  of  Jesus  did  not  believe  in  Him  ? 

A.  First,  on  the  ground  that  there  are  creatures  in  the  universe  who  do 
not  believe  in  their  Creator  ;  and,  second,  on  the  ground  that  a  prophet  has 
no  honour  in  his  own  country,  and  that  a  man  is  never  a  hero  to  his  valet^  as 
our  author  may  easily  understand. 

Q.  How  should  there  be  a  contention  or  controversy  between  inspired 
apostles  ? 

A.  The  contention  roLited  to  one  point,  and  the  inspiration  to  another. 
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Q.  If  Paal  had  the  gift  of  healing,  why  did  he  not  heal  all  his  sick 
friends  ? 

A,  Because,  when  he  had  the  gift,  it  was  not  bestowed  upon  him  for  that 
purpose. 

Q.  How  can  the  devil  be '  the  god  of  this  world,'  if  '  the  earth  is  the 
Lord's'? 

A.  Because  the  world  is  one  thing,  and  the  earth  another. 

Q.  How  can  an  apostle  say  that  God  is  '  in  you  all,'  and  also  say  that 
'  ia  the  flesh  dwelleth  no  good  thing '  ? 

A.  The  '  all '  is  the  body  of  believers  as  united  to  Ood,  and  the  ^  flesh'  is 
the  individual  as  separated  from  God. 

Q.  How  does  Paul  cite  the  words,  ^  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox,'  and 
then  ask, '  Doth  God  care  for  oxen  ? ' 

A,  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  showmg  that,  if  God  does  take  care  of  oxen, 
Christians  ought  to  be  Idnd  to  their  pastors,  who  unfortunately  are  not  ouly 
apt  to  be  treated  as  beasts  of  burden,  but  muzzled  as  well,  in  more  ways 
than  one,  and  in  view  of  different  diets. 

Q.  How  can  the  doctrine  of  Predestination  be  true,  if  God  is  no  respecter 
of  persons  ? 

A,  The  doctrine  of  Predestination,  properly  stated,  is  just  a  statement  of 
the  fact  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 

Q.  How  is  it  that,  after  every  explanation  that  can  be  given,  there  still 
appear  to  be  contradictions  in  the  Scriptures  ? 

A.  The  probable  reason  is,  that  the  contradictions  are  in  ourselves. 

XXX YI. — The  Bevolutionary  DenoueTuent  of  Dundrearyism  in  Religion, 

It  can  be  easily  shown,  both  from  history  and  the  nature  of  the  case,  that 
whosoever  uses  his  influence  for  the  purpose  of  undermining  the  divine 
authority  of  the  word  of  Christ,  is  doing  all  that  a  man  most  directly  can  do 
to  bring  upon  the  world,  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  a  period  of  boundless 
anarchy  and  bloodshed,  and  to  undermine  the  whole  fabric  of  human  society. 
The  pecuharity  of  the  instance  with  which  we  are  dealing  is,  that  this  should 
he  attempted  by  one  in  a  very  exalted  social  position.  The  Duke  of  Somer- 
set says : — ^  We  live  in  an  age  of  free  thinking  and  plain  speaking,  rard 
Umporum  felicitate^  uhi  sentire  qucs  veUs^  et,  quce  sentias  cUcere^  licet.'  The  licet 
at  the  end  of  that  switence  is,  in  a  very  literal  sense,  the  root  of  all  licentious- 
ness. Certainly  it  is  voluntaryism  with  a  vengeance,  and  in  a  quarter  from 
which  we  had  scarcely  looked  for  it,^ — that  spurious  voluntaryism  so  frequently 
luistaken  for  the  true,  and  thereby  identified  with  anarchy  and  infidelity. 
For  if  we  are  free  to  think  as  we  please,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  ought 
uot  to  be  free  to  act  also  as  we  please,  seeiag  that  our  power  to  think  is 
oufs  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  our  action^  and  in  this  way  we  should 
attain  to  that  superiative  felicity,  of  having  a  time  not  only  doubly  happy  in 
fespect  of  full  licence  as  to  thought  and  speech,  but  thrice  blessed  as  having 
hi  addition  the  right  to  do  also  at  all  times  just  what  seems  good  in  one's  own 
eyes.  The  ascendency  of  will  over  thought  is  the  inauguration  at  once  of 
anarchy  and  despotism,  whether  it  be  regarded  as  the  will  of  many  or  of  one. 
lu  the  individual  Kfe  it  is  the  ascendency  of  passion  over  reason  and  con- 
science. Thought  and  law  are  one, — the  laws  of  thought  being  those  by 
which  all  things  are  ultimately  governed.  Therefore,  to  put  thought  under 
will  is  to  put  right  under  might,  the  lawgiver  under  the  feet  of  the  subject, 
aud  to  make  those  principles  which  are  the  pillars  of  the  uaiverse  the  sport 
of  a  blind  power,  which,  like  Samson,  would  hurl  the  whole  mighty  edifice  of 
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things  into  ruin.  We  are  free-thinkers,  not  in  the  absurd  and  utterly  immoral 
sense  of  being  free  to  think  as  we  please,  but  of  being  free  to  think  or  not  to 
think.  We  may  endeavour  to  suppress  thought  altogether,  refraining  as 
much  as  possible  from  that  which  stimulates  it,  or  we  may  think  feebly  and 
carelessly,  and  pervert  truth  in  the  name  of  reason ;  but  when  we  do  think, 
in  the  full  and  proper  sense  of  that  expression,  either  in  the  way  of  tracing 
effects  back  to  their  cause,  or  of  forecasting  results  in  the  light  of  principles, 
wfe  are  moving  along  clear  lines,  eternally  predetermined,  and  stable  as  the 
being  of  God. 

The  Duke's  notion  of  Protestantism,  or  the  right  of  private  judgment,  is 
quite  of  a  piece  with  the  quotation  just  given.  It  resolves  itself  into  the 
insensate  doctrine,  that  every  individual's  private  and  subjective  notion  of 
things  is  for  him  the  absolute  measure  and  ultimate  test  of  all  truth.  After 
that  there  is,  not  the  deluge,  but  the  final  conflagration.  He  says, '  The 
tendency  of  the  Protestant  mind  is  to  release  itself  from  dogmas.'  Dogmas 
are  clear  and  common  convictions  in  the  region  of  spiritual  truth.  Again, 
*  All  creeds  are  of  human  origin.'  That  statement  strikes  by  one  blow  at  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  the  authority  of  His  word,  the  reality  of  the  Church,  and 
the  existence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  For  when  St.  Peter  said  in  the  presence  of 
his  Master,  'Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,' — a  truth  of 
which  every  Christian  creed  is  but  the  more  or  less  full  and  accurate  logical 
expansion, — Jesus  declared  that  truth  to  be  at  once  the  foundation-stone  of 
the  Church,  and  an  inspiration  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  so  that,  to  the  extent  to 
which  a  creed  is  the  legitimate  unfolding  of  the  contents  of  that  truth,  a 
work  for  the  doing  of  which,  again,  the  continual  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
promised,  it  is,  while  human  in  its  form,  in  its  essence  and  origin  altogether 
divine.  Our  author  makes  it  a  question  as  to  whether  Jesus  taught  faith  in 
God  or  no  !  He  asks, '  Is  faith  in  God  the  faith  which  Jesus  taught  ? '  It 
seems  to  matter  nothing  to  him  that  Jesus  is  reported  as  expressly  saying, 
'  Have  faith  in  God.'  '  Ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me.'  For  we  are 
told  that,  as  regards  that  question,  ^  every  man  must  at  last  seek  the  sola- 
tion  in  his  own  mind,  or  his  own  heart.'  Patient  reader,  only  think  of  it ! 
A  question  of  historical  fact  referred  to  one's  individual  consciousness !  Is 
that  Protestantism  ?  If  so,  the  right  of  private  judgment  is  the  right  to  go 
out  of  one's  judgment,  and  thereafter  to  run  about  stark  mad. 

"  And  yet  this  book,  so  entirely  destitute  of  originality,  as  any  one  may 
perceive,  being  merely  the  gathering  up  of  a  few  crumbs  from  the  table  of 
the  greater  sceptics,  and  for  the  production  of  which  a  year's  reading  in  any 
ordinary  infidel  periodical  might  suffice,  was  treated  as  something  by  those 
quasi-infidel  newspapers  which  are  always  as  ready  to  puff  the  imbecilities 
of  doubt  as  they  are  to  pooh-pooh  the  solid  realities  of  faith.  It  is  of  use 
to  notice  how  the  notions  of  our  leading  unbelievers  go  thus  filtering  down 
through  the  lower  strata  of  literature,  and  how  a  false  liberalism  is  ready  to 
join  hands  with  a  false  conservatism  in  trampling  upon  the  Bible,  and  in 
browbeating  and  insulting  the  Church.  These  anonymous  scribblers  and 
irresponsible  hirelings  of  the  press  profess  to  be  greatly  shocked  at  political 
revolutionists;  and  yet,  in  seeking  so  sedulously  and  insidiously  to  undermine 
the  divine  authority  of  Christ,  they  are  doing  more  than  all  others  put 
together  to  destroy  society. 

Dalkeith.  F.  F. 
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COLUMBUS ;  OR,  WALKING  BY  FAITH. 

BT  REV.  W.  TURNER,  EDINBURGH. 

{Concluded.) 

I  HATE  hitherto  spoken  of  faith  in  general,  and  hare  shown  that  the  pre- 
yalent  notion  that  faith  and  reason  are  mntnallj  inconsistent  is  one  belonging 
to  the  category  of  the  absnrd;  that  faith  is  present  as  an  indispensable 
condition  in  all  intelligent  action ;  and  that  reason  is  only  fulfilling  its  proper 
function  when  it  is  serving  as  its  handmaid,  in  discovering  and  testing  a  good 
foundation  on  which  it  may  securely  boild.  Now,  however,  the  more  im- 
portant question  demands  consideration :  Is  that  which  is  distinctively  the 
Christian  faith  entitled  to  be  called  rational  ?  Is  it  a  reasonable  and  wise 
procedure  to  set  sail  over  the  ocean  of  time  towards  a  land  afar  off,  of 
abounding  wealth  and  happiness,  trusting  to  that  barque  which  the  gospel 
provides,  with  Jesus  Christ  at  the  helm,  and  His  promise  as  our  guiding 
light?  In  considering  this  point,  it  will  give  clearness  to  our  view  to 
obserre  that  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  an  unseen  spiritual  universe  is  no 
element  in  the  question.  Just  as,  in  the  minds  of  Columbus  and  the  men 
of  his  age,  there  was  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  the  existence  of  rich  Oriental 
lands ;  so,  in  the  minds  of  the  intelligent  and  thoughtful  of  our  age,  there 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  the  existence  of  an  unseen  world, 
replenished  with  all  the  activities  and  enjoyments  of  personal  being.  Reason 
warrants  us  unhesitatingly  to  affirm  that  the  visible  is  a  pledge  of  the  in- 
visible ;  that  the  present  is  security  for  the  future ;  that  conscious  life  here 
guarantees  conscious  life  elsewhere  and  hereafter.  If  any  one  is  disposed  to 
entertain  a  doubt  on  this  point,  he  ought  clearly  to  understand  that  on  him 
rests  the  burden  of  proof ;  and  it  may  at  a  glance  be  perceived  that  the 
burden  is  one  infinitely  too  heavy  for  the  weak  human  intellect  to  sustain. 
Even  physical  philosophy  declares  against  this  doubt,  proclaiming,  as  one 
of  the  most  certain  of  its  findings,  that  annihilation  is  as  unknown  in  reality 
as  it  is  inconceivable  in  thought ;  assuring  us,  in  regard  both  to  matter  and 
to  force,  that  while,  Proteus-like,  they  undergo  many  and  rapid  changes  of 
form,  they  never  diminish  in  absolute  amount,  or  in  any  the  minutest  portion 
pass  out  of  being.  We  ourselves  are  liable  to  change;  one  most  im- 
portant and  solemn  awaits  us  in  death.  But  is  death  annihilation  ?  Is  it 
fitted  even  to  suggest  to  any  reflective  mind  the  idea  of  annihilation  ?  What 
have  we  in  this  change  called  dying?  A  person  who  this  hour  uses 
tongue  and  eye  and  hand  to  communicate  his  thoughts  to  those  who  stand 
around  his  bed,  ceases,  even  while  he  is  conversing  with  them,  to  possess 
this  power,  and  withdraws  from  the  communion  of  the  living.  Again,  I 
ask,  what  is  there  here  to  lead  any  one  to  take  up  the  thought  that  that 
person  has  ceased  to  be  ?  The  body  which  he  lately  occupied  and  used  is 
not  annihilated.  We  know  the  spot  where  it  is  laid  to  moulder  to  its  elements 
beneath  the  churchyard  sod ;  and  we  know  also  that  not  all  the  changes 
through  which  it  passes  shall  be  able  to  compass  the  annihilation  of  one 
atom  of  that  deserted  frame.  Is  the  spiritual  more  liable  to  destruction 
than  the  material,  the  conscious  than  the  unconscious,  the  personal  than  the 
impersonal,  the  master  than  the  slave  ?  That  death,  which  has  no  power  to 
wipe  out  of  being  a  single  atom  of  dust,^ — ^has  it  power  to  reduce  to  nothing 
a  living,  thinking,  acting  personality  ?  To  me  it  is  inconceivable.  These 
departed  souls  yet  live.  •  There  is  a  world  which  is  the  gathering-place  of 
spirits,  to  which,  *  as  doves  to  their  windows,'  they  repair  when  set  free 
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from  eartb,  where  they  meet  their  kindred  spirits,  and  '  know  even  as  they 
are  known.'  To  doubt  of  this  is  irrational — is  childish.  It  is  as  if  persons 
who  have  been  born  and  reared  in  some  secluded  valley  among  the  moun- 
tains should  doubt  if  beyond  the  encircling  hills  there  is  any  peopled  land ; 
or  as  if  the  inhabitants  of  some  remote  islet,  placed '  far  amid  the  melancholy 
iHain,'  should  imagine  that  in  all  the  universe  there  lives  nobody  but  them- 
selves, and  this  notwithstanding  that  friends  are  constantly  leaving  them, 
and  sailing  away  across  the  deep,  and  that  fruits  and  flowers  and  articles  of 
curious  manufacture  are  often  cast  upon  then:  shores.  Assuredly  it  is  not 
for  those  who  boast  of  their  philosophic  culture,  and  their  emancipation 
from  the  fetters  of  vulgar  prejudice,  as  it  is  not  for  any  truly  thougbtful 
and  reasoning  mind,  to  cherish  the  strange  doctrine, — our  senses  are  the 
measure  of  the  universe,  and  nothing  exists  that  we  cannot  see. 

Eliminating  the  question  as  to  the  existence  of  an  unseen  spiritual  world 
as  one  not  in  dispute  among  reasonable  men,  I  return  to  that  already  re- 
ferred to,  and  re-state  this  as  the  only  question  of  importance  here :  Is  it 
rational  to  accept  the  guidance  which  the  man  Jesus  Christ  holds  out,  and 
to  follow  in  His  wake  in  seeking  to  share  in  the  wealth  of  that  heavenly 
country  of  which  He  has  told  usT  Let  us  admit  that  to  men  still  His 
gospel  is,  as  it  was  at  first,  a  '  stumbling-block '  and  '  foolishness  ; '  that  it 
retains  to  natural  conceptions  and  ordinary  common  srase  the  aspect  of  a 
practical  paradox,  and  an  altogether  unlikely  means.  Can  this  faith,  theo, 
be  shown  to  be  commended  by  sober  reason  ?  This  going  west  to  reach  the 
east, — ^this  sailing  through  storm  and  darkness  and  danger  to  reach  light 
and  glory  and  rest, — ^this  denying  ourselves  to  enrich  ourselves, — ^this  losing 
all  to  gain  all,  in  absolute  trust  in  One  who  is  for  us  Captain  and  Fore- 
runner,— can  it  be  vindicated  as  conduct  worthy  of  wise  and  prudent  men  ? 
It  is  certain  that,  in  seeking  to  win  our  confidence,  Jesus  Christ,  like  Colum- 
bus, appeals  to  reason.  There  is  nothing  in  His  word  or  in  His  system  of 
procedure  addressed  to  blind  emotion,  or  calculated  to  produce  fanatical 
excitement.  His  voice  is  cahn.  His  words  are  clear,  His  bearing  altogether 
quiet  and  self-possessed.  He  does '  not  strive,  nor  cry,  nor  cause  His  voice 
to  be  heard  in  the  streets.'  He  assails  ignorance,  and  offera  light,  and 
summons  to  thoughtful  consideration  of  our  circumstances  and  our  prospects. 
Like  Columbus,  He  *  brmgs  forth  His  strong  reasons,'  spreading  them  out 
to  universal  inspection,  and  pressing  them  upon  universal  attention.  His 
own  superhuman  divine  character  appeals  to  inquiry  and  reflection.  '  The 
works  which  the  Father  gave  Him  to  do  bear  witness  of  Him.'  The  pro- 
phetic utterances  pointing  to  His  appearing,  and  finding  their  Teahzation  in 
Him,  are  among  His  '  epistles  of  commendation.'  The  whole  long  array  of 
supernatural  occurrences  of  which  the  Bible  is  the  record,  and  which  stand 
before  us  there  among  the  established  facts  of  history,  unite  m  testifying 
that  He  is  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  To  these  miracu- 
lous occurrences  He  points  as  evidences  in  regard  to  Himself  and  to  that 
invisible  world  of  which  He  speaks,  bidding  us  recognise  in  them  the  drift 
from  across  the  ocean  that  separates  us  from  the  Promised  Land, — the 
tokens  that  it  is  not  sp  far  away  as  we  are  prone  to  suppose, — ^the  proofs 
that  its  billows  are  beating  upon  our  coasts,  and  its  gales  blowing  through 
our  sky — the  messengers  which  it  sends  hither  encouraging  us  to  the  voyage, 
and  bidding  us  pursue  the  track  in  which  He  leads.  Such  things  as  these 
surely  present  at  least  a  call  to  reason  to  do  its  part,  and  both  deserve  and 
demand  serious  and  earnest  inquiry. 

And  these  things  are  not  all.     Columbus  knew  of  nonelhat  had  gone  the 
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way  by  which  he  proposed  to  go  in  search  of  the  lands  of  wealth  and  splen- 
donr.  We  know  at  least  of  One  wjio  has  been  thel-e  and  has  returned,  and 
has  on  His  return  brought  with  Hhn  the  tokens  of  His  visit  to  the  world  of 
spirits, — some  handfnls  of  the  gold  of  the  distant  Ophir, — some  samples  of 
the  products  of  that  celestial  soil,  in  enlarged  powers,  immunity  from  pain 
and  grief,  independence  of  material  supplies,  absolute  command  oyer  material 
forces  and  laws.  It  is  our  privilege  to  occupy  the  position  not  of  those  to 
whom  Columbus  first  applied  with  his  reasonings  and  his  calculations,  that 
he  might  win  from  them  the  means  of  making  his  great  experiment,  but  of 
those  who  saw  or  heard  of  him  after  his  experiment  had  been  made,  and 
after  he  was  crowned  with  the  glory  of  success.  We  have  a  Forerunner  in 
this  venture.  .  Through  death  He  hath  conquered  death,  and  *  brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light.'  He  comes  back  from  the  land  beyond  the  deep 
with  the  glad  announcement,  The  way  is  open,  and  the  voyage  is  safe !  '  I 
am  He  that  Hveth,  and  was  dead,  and  behold,  I  am  alive  for  evermore. 
Amen.  And  I  have  the  keys  of  the  invisible  world  and  of  death.'  Multitudes, 
we  know,  flocked  to  go  with  the  discoverer  of  America  when  he  proposed  to 
sail  a  second  time  to  the  new  world  to  which  he  had  shown  the  way,  and 
the  reasonableness  of  their  conduct  has  never  been  questioned.  It  is,  me- 
thmks,  somewhat  surprising  that  there  is  awanting  now  a  similar  widespread 
enthusiasm  in  flocking  to  the  standard  and  crowding  into  the  vessel  of  this 
Captain  of  salvation,  this  Discoverer  of  '  the  new  and  better  way  into  the 
holiest  of  all.' 

The  wonder  excited  by  the  general  carelessness  grows  upon  us,  as  we 
reflect  that  our  relations  to  this  world  and  to  that  are  in  one  respect 
Yitally  different  from  those  of  Columbus  and  his  contemporaries  to  their 
native  land  and  to  that  beyond  the  Atlantic.    It  was  of  their  own  choice  if 
they  left  the  sunny  land  of  Spain  to  tempt  the  untraversed  deep  on  this 
perilous  quest.     There  was  no  necessity  driving  them  from  their  homes. 
Though  wealth  and  pleasure  seemed  to  beckon  them  to  the  enterprise,  it  was 
in  their  own  power  to  accept  or  to  decline  the 'invitation.    But  it  is  not  so 
in  the  other  case.     Our  quitting  the  world  is  not  a  thing  of  choice.    No 
statement  is  more  commonplace,  none  more  incontrovertible,  than  this  '  Here 
we  have  no  continuing  city.*    Evidently  the  question  regarding  the  suffi- 
ciency of  Christ's  salvation  is  one  of  deep  and  urgent  practical  interest,  for 
which  the  proper  treatment  is  not  idle  speculation,  but  decision  and  action. 
The  matter  to  be  considered  is  not :  Are  there  inducements  enough  to  tempt 
ns  to  renounce  this  world  and  seek  a  portion  in  another  scene  of  existence, 
hy  some  one  of  the  coursesjopen  to  us  ?    It  is  this :  Seeing  we  cannot  abide 
here,  which  of  all  the  courses  that  conduct  into  the  world  of  spirits  is  the 
most  feasible  and  the  most  promising  T     Shall  vire  commit  ourselves  to 
chance  ?    Shall  we  trust  to  peradventures, — such  as,  Peradventure  I  have 
heen  made  only  to  be  unmade ;  Peradventure  there  is  no  world  but  this ; 
Peradventure  something  will  turn  up  ! — Or  shall  we  trust  to  that  divine 
Man  who  is  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  the  Christian  faith — to  the  truth 
of  His  word  and  the  love  of  His  heart  ?    It  is  evident  that  we  must  have  a 
faith  of  some  sort,  for  we  shall  soon  be  required  to  use  and  to  test  it,  and 
that  in  the  most  solemn  crisis  of  our  existence,— either  faith  in  chance,  in 
!^.  ^'^  *^®  chapter  of  accidents,  or  else  faith  in  the  Bible  and  in  Jesus 
Christ.    Can  reason  be  put  to  any  higher  office  than  to  search  out  and  de- 
termine what  is  for  us,  in  circumstances  so  urgent,  the  right  and  wise  course  ? 
How  reason  should  on  this  point  minister  to  faith,  is  instructively  shown  by 
the  type  which  we  have  chosen.     Columbus,  though  pressed  by  no  such 
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argent  necessity  as  that  which  lies  on  as,  recognised  the  importance  of 
learning  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  unknown  sea  which  had  so  long  imposed 
a  limit  on  the  west  to  ^  all  men's  yojaging,'  setting  himself  to  ascertain  all 
that  could  be  ascertained  in  regard  to  its  extent,  its  features,  and  its  shores. 
So  should  our  curiosity  awake,  standing  as.we  do  continually  on  the  shore  of 
the  eternal  ocean,  hearing  '  the  mighty  billows  rolling  evermore,'  to  inqnire 
into  and  ascertain  the  truth  regardhig  this  .solenm  boundary  and  its  further 
bourne.    He  pushed  his  inquiries  till  he  reached  a  firm  and  practical  conric- 
tion.    So  should  we,  as  we  reflect  upon  the  future,  say  to  our  hearts, '  I  must 
reach  satisfaction  about  this  great  probfem.    I  must  find  out,  if  it  be  possible, 
what  awaits  me  hereafter,  and  how  it  may  be  most  hopefully  faced.    This 
la  to  me  a  question  more  important  by  far  than  the  size  of  the  globe  or  the 
existence  of  a  new  continent.'    His  inquiries  were  comprehensive  and  unpre- 
judiced, extending  impartially  to  every  quarter  whence  light  on  his  favourite 
question  was  to  be  expected.    So  should  we  eagerly  and  impartially  seek  for 
spiritual  light,  turning  on  all  sides, — ^to  nature  and  to  the  Bible,  to  the  world 
and  to  the  Church, — and  weigh  fairly  the  evidences  of  truth,  not  allowing 
indolence  or  prejudice,  carnal  desire  or  selfish  ambition,  or  the  mere  majority 
of  voices,  to  blind  our  eyes  or  pervert  our  judgments.    It  must  be  evident 
that  to  decline  this  inquiry,  or  to  stop  short  of  a  determinate  and  entightened 
conviction  on  such  grounds  as  those  often  alleged, — Certainty  here  is  not 
within  our  reach, — ^No  light  competent  to  guide  us  is  available, — ^No  one  of 
all  whom  we  have  known  and  trusted  on  earth  ever  comes  back  to  assnre  us  of 
success, — Let  us  see  and  we  will  believe, — is,  in  view  of  what  has  been  akeadj 
said,  irrational  and  preposterous.     On  the  one  hand,  the  sensible  assurance 
demanded  is  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible.     It  should  not  need  to  be 
reiterated  that  we  cannot  have  the  experience  before  we  make  the  trial ;  that 
the  enterprise  must  be  accomplished  before  we  can  have  the  result ;  that  we 
must  go  to  the  land  afar  off  ere  we  can  behold  it.     '  If  any  man  will  do  His 
will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine.'    And  what  though  our  departed  friends 
return  not  to  tell  us  of  their  experience  there!    May  we  not  suppose  that 
they  have  no  vnsh  to  return?  that  they  are  too  engaged  and  too  happy  where 
they  are?     Is  it  not  possible  that  their  long  and  resolute  absence  and  silence 
is  a  token  of  their  success?    And,  on  the  other  hand,  as  such  sensible 
assurance  is  impossible,  so  is  it  unnecessary,  and  the  demand  for  it  inappo- 
site.   It  is  not  the  certainty  of  experience — ^it  is  simply  the  preponderance 
of  evidence — which  just  reason  here  requires.     Just  as  it  would  have  been 
entirely  reasonable,  in  the  event  of  Columbus  not  having  returned  from  his 
expedition,  for  another  person  to  have  repeated  the  experiment  on  the  same 
sufficient  grounds,  so,  having  ascertained  that  the  course  which  the  Bible  points 
out  is  that  which  of  all  that  promise  guidance  to  the  invisible  state  is  the  best 
commended  by  evidence,  it  is  entirely  reasonable  that  we  should  go  on,  genera- 
tion after  generation,  to  exercise  the  same  faith  in  the  endeavour  to  realize  the 
same  hope. 

Another  feature  in  the  character  of  our  typical  man  of  faith  deserves 
our  attention,  viz.  the  devotedness  to  his  object  by  which  he  was  distin- 
guished. Having  once  satisfied  himself  of  the  desirableness  and  feasibility 
of  his  project,  he  gave  himself  to  its  realization  VTith  a  devotion  truly 
single-hearted.  It  guided  his  studies,  it  coloured  his  imagination,  it  shaped 
the  disposal  of  his  time  and  the  conduct  of  his  life.  It  was,  we  may  be  sure, 
seldom  absent  from  his  thoughts  by  day,  or  from  his  dreams  by  night.  Not 
only  was  no  other  interest  allowed  to  interfere  with  its  prosecution, — every 
other  interest  was  subordinated  to  this.    We  find  him  through  long  years 
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labouring  to  secure  the  aid  necessary  to  enable  him  to  bring  his  views  to  the 
test  of  actual  experiment,  and  patiently  submitting  to  many  indignities,  trying 
to  his  proud  and  commanding  spirit,  in  attempting  to  Win  acceptance  for  his 
scheme,  in  meeting  the  objections  of  the  prejudiced  and  the  ill-informed,  in 
soliciting  the  favour  of  the  great,  and  in  pressing  for  royal  countenance  at 
the  courts  of  Portugal  and  of  Spain.  Such  means  as  he  possessed  he  cheer- 
fully surrendered  to  the  cause  in  which  he  had  embarked.  There  is  evidence 
that  while  resident  in  Portugal  he  was  burdened  with  debt,  and  his  de- 
parture from  that  country  had  to  be  conducted  with  secrecy,  lest,  as  is  sur- 
mised, 'it  should  be  prevented  by  his  creditors.  Like  many  other  great 
projectors,  while  engaged  upon  schemes  of  vast  benefit  to  mankind,  he  had 
suffered  his  own  affairs  to  go  to  ruin,  and  was  reduced  to  struggle  hard  with 
poverty ;  nor  is  it  one  of  the  least  interesting  circumstances  in  his  eventful 
life,  that  he  had  in  a  manner  to  beg  his  way  from  court  to  court,  to  offer 
to  princes  the  discovery  of  a  world.*  After  all,  when  the  patronage  of  Queen 
Isabella  was  at  last  obtained  for  him  and  his  undertaking, — burdened,  how- 
ever, with  the  mean  condition  that  Columbus,  the  man  who  gave  to  the  task 
himself  and  his  great  ideas  and  his  whole  faculties,  should  also  contribute  an 
eighth  of  the  expense, — he  hesitated  not  a  moment  to  incur  the  obligation,  con- 
fident that  success  would  amply  enable  him  to  meet  the  claim.  It  need  not 
be  said  that,  along  with  his  means  and  energy,  he  placed  his  life  also  upon 
the  altar.  It  is  evident  he  was  in  spirit  a  martyr  for  the  idea  which  possessed 
him.  Not  only  did  he  not  shrink  from,  he  was  eager  to  obtain  the  opportunity 
of,  risking  life  in  the  cause  of  its  realization.  In  truth,  like  many  others  of 
the  originators  of  great  movements  in  the  world's  history, — like  Socrates,  and 
Mohammed,  and  Loyola,  and  Cromwell, — Columbus  believed  himself  to  be 
under  special  divine  guidance  and  protection  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work 
which  he  had  undertaken.  His  zeal  was  animated  by  a  religious  enthusiasm; 
his  faith  was  a  faith  not  in  man  only,  but  also  in  God.  So  much  was  his 
mind  filled  by  the  greatness  and  magnificence  of  his  undertaking,  that  he  con- 
ceived the  glory  of  God  peculiarly  interested  in  its  accomplishment ;  and  as 
this  project  had  been  first  revealed  to  him,  he  reckoned  himself  the  chosen 
vessel  called  and  appointed  in  providence  to  work  out  the  results  with 
which  it  was  pregnant, — to  dispel  the  darkness  which  had  theretofore  brooded 
upon  so  large  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  to  disclose  new  worlds,  to 
extend  the  range  of  human  science  and  commerce,  to  bind  man  to  man,  and 
to  enlarge  the  brotherhood  of  the  race.  Such  was  the  enthusiastic  self- 
devotement  of  Columbus  to  the  work  he  had  undertaken.  Of  his  great 
idea,  it  may  be  said  rather  that  it  mastered  him  than  that  he  mastered  it. 
It  was  his  gospel,  his  guiding  star,  the  spring  of  hope  and  joy  and  action. 
I  need  not  say,  what  has  been  often  said,  that  it  is  this  devotement  of  the 
whole  soul  to  one  noble  end  that  makes  heroes.  No  one  can  do  what  will 
greatly  stir  mankind,  or  be  worthy  to  be  held  in  perpetual  remembrance,  who 
is  a  waverer  such  as  James  describes,  '  like  a  wave  of  the  sea,  driven  by 
the  winds  and  tossed,'  who  is  not  governed  by  one  great  purpose,  who  passes 
to  and  fro  between  opposing  objects,  and  seeks  to  accommodate  himself  to  the 
claims  of  inconsistent  interests.  In  all  this,  are  we  not  reminded  of  another 
faith  and  another  sort  of  hero?  When  Columbus  gave  himself  with  enthusi- 
astic self-devotion  to  the  demands  of  the  work  which  he  had  undertaken,  he  only 
typified  what  is  required  of  those  spiritual  conquerors  who  '  lay  hold  upon 
eternal  life.'  The  words  are  familiar,  '  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon.' 
'  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me ;  and  he 
that  loveth  son  or  daughter  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me.    And  he  that 
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taketh  not  his  cross  and  followeth  after  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me.'    '  So  like- 
wise, whosoever  he  be  of  you  that  forsaketh  not  all  that  he  hath,  he  cannot 
be  my  disciple/    And  what  the  Master  thus  inculcated,  the  servants  have 
exemplified.    .'This  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting  those  things  that  are  behind, 
and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before,  I  press  towards  the 
mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.'    The  Christian 
discoverers — ^those  who  have  been  resolute  in  seeking  for  '  glory,  honour,  and 
immortality' — ^have  ever  been  characterized  by  the  unity  of  heart  and  wholeness 
of  endeavour  with  which  they  give  themselves  to  their  allotted  task.     Thus 
Paul  enjoins : '  So  run  that  ye  may  obtain.'    '  And  every  man  that  striveth  for 
the  mastery  is  temperate  in  all  things.    Now  they  do  it  to  obtain  a  corruptible 
crown,  but  we  an  incorruptible.    I  therefore  so  run,  not  as  uncertainly  ;  so 
fight  I  not  as  one  that  beateth  the  air.     But  I  keep  under  my  body,  and  bring 
it  into  subjection ;  lest  that  by  any  means,  when  I  have  preached  to  others, 
I  myself  should  be  a  castaway.'    '  Yea,  I  count  not  even  mine  own  life  dear 
unto  me,  that  I  might  finish  my  course  with  joy.' — '  They  do  it  to  obtain  a 
corruptible  crown.'    And  how  do  the  zeal  and  energy  and  single-hearted- 
ness of  such  men  as  Columbus,  in  view  of  a  temporal  object  and  a  fading 
prize,  rebuke  the  indifference  with  which,  by  most  Christian  believers,  the 
heavenly  land  is  sought !    Is  it  not  strange  there  should  be  so  little  of  absorb- 
ing interest,  of  enthusiastic  self-devotion,  for  the  attainment  of  an  object  so 
grand  and  so  permanent  ?    Is  our  imagination  not  excited  by  the  report  of  the 
crowns  and  the  palms,  the  white  robes  and  the  golden  harps,  and  the  many 
mansions,  and  the  city  which  hath  foundations,  and  the  great  white  throne  flash- 
ing eternal  day  over  all  the  happy  land?   Is  our  curiosity  not  awakened  to  know 
the  truth  of  all  this,  and  to  look  with  our  own  eyes  on  the  wonders  whose 
report  has  been  wafted  across  the  intervening  gulfs  of  space  ?    Is  not  our 
ambition  aroused  to  share  in  the  riches  and  honours  and  joys  of  the  better 
country  1      Is  not  our  affection  enkindled  to  rejoin  those  who  have  gone 
before,  over  whose  absence  we  have  mourned  many  days,  like  Jacob  for  his 
lost  son  ?    And  when  we  hear  of  their  glory  and  prosperity  in  the  country 
beyond  the  wilderness,  are  we  not  stirred  to  say  with  him,  '  It  is  enough ; 
Joseph  my  son  is  yet  alive ;  I  will  go  and  see  him.'    If  others  are  moved  to 
enthusiasm  by  the  hope  of  accomplishing  some  great  thing  for  the  cause  of 
science  and  human  civilisation,  so  as  even  to  fancy  themselves  invested  with 
a  divine  commission  and  guarded  by  special  divine  care,  are  not  our  souls 
still  more  moved,  who  know  that  we  have  the  warrant  of  a  divine  call,  that  we 
bear  the  commission  of  a  divine  message,  that  special  divine  guardianship  and 
help  are  secured  in  our  behalf  in  setting  our  faces  Zionward,  and  encountering 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  our  heavenly  calling  1     When  we  labour  under 
such  auspices,  is  not  the  work  of  finding  heaven  and  securing  a  part  in  its 
splendid  happiness  a  work  worthy  of  our  life's  devotion,  and  that  the  more, 
when  we  are  aware  that  we  cannot  continue  to  dwell  in  our  present  habitation, 
but  must  ere  long  be  driven  forth  to  find  another  home  in  the  outlying 
universe  of  being  which  engirdles  our  native  earth  ? 

It  was  a  deeply  interesting  day  for  the  little  community  of  Palos,  when  the 
three  vessels,  chiefly  manned  from  their  members,  sailed  away  upon  their 
distant  and  perilous  voyage.  Many,  we  may  assure  ourselves,  lingered  upon 
the  pier,  and  gazed  after  the  diminishing  forms  of  the  ships,  till  they  had 
ceased  to  be  discernible,  or  till  darkness  had  hidden  them  from  sight,  and 
then  went  to  their  homes,  with  the  words,  '  We  shall  see  them  again  no 
more.'  And  for  the  voyagers  themselves,  were  not  their  own  hearts  anxious 
and  fearful,  as  they  followed  the  track  of  the  setting  sun  into  the  mysterious 
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realms  of  the  night  f  We  know  that,  as  days  and  nights  passed  by,  and  still 
the  wide  waste  of  waters  stretched  away  before  them,  the  hearts  of  the  sailors 
began  to  fail  them,  and  it  required  all  the  com'age  and  policy,  the  command- 
ing influence  and  unfaltering  faith  of  Columbus  to  keep  them  true  to  their 
appointed  task.  We  are  told  that  he  kept  two  reckonings  of  the  daily 
distance  made, — one  correct  for  his  own  single  eye;  the  other  open  to  general 
inspection,  from  which,  however,  he  regularly  deducted  a  certain  considerable 
number  of  leagues.  He  thought  they  could  not  bear  to  know  all  the  truth. 
At  last,  all  his  arts  and  all  his  authority  were  like  to  prove  inadequate ;  their 
patience  was  all  but  utterly  exhausted;  his  own  calculations  of  the  distance  were 
far  exceeded,  and  his  predictions  seemed  about  to  be  falsified ;  and  one  writer 
reports  that  his  shipmates  were  on  the  point  of  rising  in  mutiny,  and  that  he  had 
to  bargain  with  them  that  if  land  did  not  appear  within  a  given  time  he  would 
turn  the  prow  of  the  vessel  and  steer  homewards.  Meanwhile,  in  the  extremity 
of  their  anxiety  and  impatience,  the  signs  of  approaching  land  grew  more  and 
more  abundant  and  distinct.  ^  Flights  of  small  birds  of  various  colours, 
some  of  them  such  as  sing  in  the  fields,  came  about  the  ships,  and  then  con- 
tinued towards  the  south-west;  tunny  fish  played  about  the  smooth  sea; 
and  a  heron,  a  pelican,  and  a  duck  were  seen,  all  bound  in  the  same  direction.' 
The  next  day  ^  the  manifestations  of  the  vicinity  of  land  were  such  as  no  longer 
to  admit  a  donbt.  Besides  a  quantity  of  fresh  weeds,  such  as  grow  in  rivers, 
they  saw  a  green  fish  of  a  kind  which  keeps  about  rocks ;  then  a  branch  of 
thorn  with  berries  on  it,  and  recently  separated  from  the  tree,  floated  past 
them ;  then  they  picked  up  a  reed,  a  small  board,  and,  abov«  all,  a  staff 
artificially  carved.'  Durmg  the  night  that  ensued  '  not  an  pye  was  closed. 
As  the  evening  closed,  Columbus  took  his  station  on  the  top  of  the  castle 
or  cabin  on  the  high  poop  of  his  vessel,  ranging  his  eye  along  the  dusky 
horizon,  and  maintaining  an  intense  and  unremitting  watch.  About  ten 
o'clock  he  thought  he  beheld  a  light  glimmering  at  a  great  distance.'  It  was 
the  first  revelation  of  the  inhabited  country  they  were  in  search  of ;  and  when 
morning  dawned,  the  signal-gun  was  fired,  the  joyful  token  that  land  was 
in  sight.  '  It  is  difficult,'  observes  Irving,  '  to  conceive  the  feelings  of  such 
a  man  at  snch  a  moment,  or  the  conjectures  which  must  have  thronged  upon 
his  mind  as  to  the  land  before  him,  covered  with  darkness.  Had  he  come 
upon  some  wild  island  far  in  the  Indian  Sea?  or  was  this  the  famed  Cipango 
itself,  the  object  of  his  golden  fancies.  A  thousand  speculations  of  the  kind 
must  have  swarmed  upon  him,  as,  with  his  anxious  crews,  he  waited  for  the 
night  to  pass  away,  wondering  whethw  the  morning  light  would  reveal  a 
savage  wMemess,  or  dawn  upon  spicy  groves  and  glittering  fanes  and 
gilded  cities,  and  all  the  splendour  of  Oriental  civiUsation.' — ^We  have  also  seen 
our  friends  departing  into  darkness  on  their  long  voyage  to  the  land  afar  off ; 
and  perhaps,  like  the  citizens  of  Palos,  we  have  sometimes  in  our  faithlessness 
turned  away  from  their  lifeless  frames  and  their  fixed  and  soulless  eyes,  say- 
ing, '  This  is  the  last  we  shall  ever  see  of  them.'  And  if  that  is  an  anxious 
hour  for  the  spectators  and  the  survivors,  is  it  not  much  more  for  the  soli- 
tary voyager  himself  ?  With  what  eagerness  of  expectation,  as  senses  close 
and  the  world  retires  from  view,  does  he  watch,  in  his  passage  through  the 
deepening  gloom,  for  the  glimmer  of  the  lights,  for  the  sheen  of  the  glory,  for 
the  chime  of  the  bells,  for  the  scent  of  the  groves,  of  the  celestial  city,  the 
paradise  of  God,  the  new  world  of  eternal  habitation  I  At  last  *  the  day 
breaks,  the  shadows  flee  away,*  and  the  enraptured  and  triumphant  soul  is 
*like  a  roe  or  a  young  hart  upon  the  mountains,'  gazing  upon  the  brilliancy 
and  the  marvels  of  the  discovered  country. 
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*  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his.' 
Let  me  sail  in  the  ship  with  '  the  pilot  of  the  Galilean  lake,'  and  with  his 
company ;  let  me  be  upheld  in  the  hour  of  trembling  and  of  sinking,  amid  the 
chaos  of  dissolving  nature  and  of  hellish  turmoils,  by  'the  dear  might  of  Him 
that  walked  the  waves,' '  who  ruleth  the  raging  of  the  sea,'  '  who  maketh  the 
storm  a  calm,  so  that  the  waves  thereof  are  still,'  who,  when  '  flesh  and  heart 
faileth,'  will  be  '  the  strength  of  my  heart,  and  my  portion  for  ever.' 


DR.  M^KELVIE'S  'ANNALS  AND  STATISTICS  OF  THE  UNITED 
PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH'  AND  RECENT  REVIEWERS. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Small  of  Edinburgh  has  given  us  an  interesting  paper  in  the 
June  number  of  the  Magazine  on  the  covenanting  and  popular  elements  iu  the 
formation  of  Secession  and  Relief  congregations.  As  a  pupil  of  Dri  M'Kelvie,  he  is 
curious  to  ascertain  whether  a  reprint  of  M'Kelvie's  great  work  will  be  called  for  ; 
and  he  informs  us  that  *  those  who  ought  to  know  are  of  opinion  that  a  second 
edition  will  not  be  required.'  We  cannot  forecast  the  future  of  that  scarce  book, 
though  we  might  conjecture  that  a  work  of  such  interest  to  the  denomination,  and 
which  is  now  virtually  out  of  print,  will  at  no  distant  day  be  sought  after  in  that 
perfected  condition  which  Mr.  Small  desiderates. 

In  the  Magazine  for  August  there  appears  a  letter  from  Stamfordham,  in  which 
the  writer  takes  up  an  entirely  different  position  from  Mr.  Small  or  Dr.  M*Kelvie. 
He  has  found  a  new  centre  of  influences  tending  to  the  origin  and  growth  of  our 
Church.  He  haa  *  long  felt  that  English  influences  were  the  true  sources  from 
which  the  Secession  and  Relief  Churches  sprang  ;  that  these  influences  were  more 
Anglican  than  Scottish.'  This  is  a  novel  idea,  which  ought  not  to  be  left  uncared 
for.  The  *  patient  investigation  and  stretch  of  years,'  which  Mr.  Small  declares 
to  be  necessary  in  order  to  probe  inaccuracies  in  names  and  dates,  certainly  are 
not  required  to  test  the  position  assumed  by  this  writer.  It  was  from  such  disjecta 
membra  as  this  letter  scattered  over  the  pages  of  magazines  and  religious  periodicals 
that  Dr.  M 'Eel vie  and  his  editors  gathered  the  mass  of  the  materials  that  make  up 
the  Annals.  And  should  some  devoted  man  address  himself,  say  fifty  years  hence, 
to  the  Herculean  task  of  supplementing  M'Kelvie,  the  United  Presbyterian  Magazine 
for  1875  would  doubtless  contribute  its  quota  to  the  work.  And  as  age  gives 
venerableness  to  truth,  the  Stamfordham  letter  would  then  be  clothed  with  ancient 
wisdom,  as  a  voice  of  the  past  vires  acquirit  eundo.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
think  attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  Stamfordham  letter,  that  the  future 
historian  may  duly  weigh  the  material  set  down  therein  in  re-writing  the 
history  of  our  Church.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  an  objection  once  brought  against 
some  of  his  discoveries,  and,  instead  of  angrily  dismissing  the  objector,  he,  with 
the  meekness  of  wisdom,  replied :  *  Let  us  see  whether  what  you  affirm  is  a  fact, 
for  there  is  no  arguing  against  a  fact.'  If,  therefore,  the  statements  in  the  Stam- 
fordham letter  be  facts  that  will  bear  the  touch  of  examination,  we  shall  hail  the 
writer  as  a  discovers  who  has  alighted  on  an  important  truth  which  escaped  Dr. 
M*Kelvie  and  the  eyes  of  his  editors,  but  which  would  have  been  welcomed  by  the 
Doctor  as  worthy  to  be  embodied  in  his  work.  It  was  in  1847,  on  a  snowy  day  m 
December,  that  we  first  visited  the  manse  of  Balgedie.  Though  entire  strangers  to 
Dr.  M'Kelvie,  we  were  let  into  the  secret  of  his  great  book,  which  had  been  in  pre- 
paration for  years  before,  and  continued,  as  long  as  his  strength  lasted,  to  receive 
new  touches  for  many  years  after  that  period.  But,  so  far  as  we  see.  Dr.  M'Kelvie, 
in  those  Summaries  of  Causes  Operating  in  the  Formation  and  Increase  of  Con- 
aregations,  made  no  approach  to  the  discovery  in  question.  The  Stamfordham 
letter  takes  note  of  The  Marrow  Controversy  as  something  to  be  read  along  with 
his  *  facts '  as  to  English  influences.  So  far,  there  is  a  measure  of  agreement 
between  the  Stamfordham  letter  and  the  Annals,  Dr.  M'Kelvie  is  cautious,  how- 
ever, in  speaking  of  The  Marrow  Controversy  as  one  of  the  '  remote  causes  of 
the  Secession ;'  and  he  quotes  Dr.  M'Crie,  a  great  name,  *  who  did  not  think  the 
controversy  had  much  influence  on  the  Secession.'  The  Stamfordham  letter  stylea 
The  Marrow   Controversy  *a  pure  Anglican  move,  which  mainly  moulded  the 
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doctrinal  teachings  of  the  Erskines.*  No  doubt  all  the  four  brethren  were  debtors 
to  the  teaching  of  The  Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity^  as  Boston  and  others  were. 
But  The  Controversy  can  hardly  be  termed  *  an  Anglican  move,*  because  the  book 
around  which  the  strife  concentrated  was  drawn  up  by  an  Oxonian  and  printed 
seventy  years  before  the  controversy  began.  It  was  to  Boston  of  Ettrick  and  Hog 
of  Carnock  that  the  publication  of  The  Marrow  in  Scotland  was  owing;  and  so  far 
from  being  *•  a  pure  Anglican  move/  The  (^ntroversy  was  thoroughly  Scottish.  The 
author  of  the  letter,  as  we  have  seen,  does  not  stake  his  discovery  to  the  Marrow  so 
much  as  to  other  *  facts  ^  and  ^  influences,*  which  we  will  now  proceed  to  consider. 

The  English  influences  we  are  afiked  to  look  at  as  '  leading  to  the  formation  of 
the  Secession  and  Belief  Churches  *  are  traceable  to  three  ministers — John  Owens, 
Henry  Erskine,  and  Philip  Doddridge.  John  Owens  was  minister  of  Stamfordham 
up  till  1662,  when  he  was  ejected  on  black  Bartholomew's  Day,  and  found  a  field 
for  labours  in  Hownam,  where  Morebattle  is  situated,  till  age  and  blindness  caused 
him  to  retire  to  England  again.  Henry  Erskine  was  minister  of  Gomhill,  till  said 
black  Bartholomew  compelled  him  to  quit  his  post  and  retire  to  the  north  side  of 
the  Tweed.  The  inference  the  letter-writer  draws  from  these  premises  is,  *  that  the 
Kev.  Henry  Erskine  and  John  Owens  must  have  often  met  to  aid  each  other  with 
mutual  counsel,  and  that  the  young  Erskines  must  often  have  heard  John  Owens 
preach,  and  sat  at  his  feet  while  he  and  their  father  talked  of  their  dangers  and 
difficulties  in  resisting  the  oppressions  of  those  times.*  Now  it  is  quite  true  that 
Henry  Erskine,  the  father  of  the  illustrious  founders  of  the  Secession,  was  Presby- 
terian minister  of  Gomhill,  in  Northumberland,  for  the  space  of  three  years,  accord- 
ing to  Galamy  and  Palmer,  or  for  thirteen  years,  according  to  Wodrow,  up  till  24th 
August  1662.  But  he  was  not  Anglican  by  birth  or  education,  for  he  was  born  at 
Bryburgh  and  studied  in  Edinburgh.  The  three  years  or  more,  therefore,  he 
ministered  across  the  border  to  a  Presbyterian  congregation  did  not  go  to  form  any 
distinctively  Anglican  influence  he  might  afterwards  wield  over  his  children  or  his 
age.  No  doa'bt  the  Puritan  spirit  of  the  father  lived  afresh  in  the  children,  and 
enabled  them  to  bear  the  strength  of  battle  as  their  father  had  done.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  curious  fact  for  the  consideration  of  the  Stamfordham  correspondent,  that 
one  of  the  sons  of  the  staunch  Henry  Erskine,  Philip  by  name,  conformed  to  thfe 
Episcopal  Ghurch  and  became  Rector  of  Enaresdale,  Northumberland.  Such 
strange  contrasts  have  happened  before,  as  witness  Kobert  Leighton,  son  of  the 
Puritan,  Alexander  Leighton,  who  was  scourged,  maimed,  imprisoned ;  and  yet 
Bobcrt  accepted  office  as  Bishop  from  the  hands  of  that  Episcopacy  which  had  so 
evil  entreated  his  father.  So  far  as  residence  and  ministry  across  the  border  for 
a  short  time  contributed  to  create  an  influence  in  the  sire  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Secession,  we  think  little  account  can  be  made  of  these  considerations.  Much  more 
might  be  said  of  the  influences  wielded  by  Principal  Adamson  and  the  Professors 
of  Edinburgh  GoUege,  and  of  the  godly  ministers  of  Dry  burgh  and  Merton,  under 
whom  Henry  Erskine  was  trained, — namely,  Andrew  Simpson  and  John  Smith, 
the  former  of  whom  was  imprisoned  in  Dumbarton  Gastle,  by  order  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, in  1621 ;  and  the  latter,  by  all  accounts,  was  a  saint  indeed. 

But  the  writer  of  the  letter  says,  that '  John  Owens  and  Henry  Erskine  must 
often  have  met  to  aid  each  other  with  mutual  counsel,*  etc.  It  is  just  possible  that 
Owens  and  Erskine  did  meet,  though  it  is  far  from  likely  that  they  met  often,  see- 
ing that  Henry  Erskine  for  eighteen  or  twenty  years  after  his  ejectment  from  Corn- 
hill  resided  at  his  native  Dryburgh,  while  Owens  was  ministering  at  Hownam, 
among  the  Gheviot  hills.  And  as  to  the  averment  that '  the  young  Erskines  must 
have  often  heard  Owens  preach,  and  sat  at  his  feet  while  he  and  Henry  Erskine 
talked  of  their  dangers  and  difficulties  in  resisting  the  oppressions  of  those  times,* 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  times  in  Scotland  were  then  as  oppressive  to  Presby- 
terians as  they  were  in  England.  Henry  Erskine  only  occasionally  preached 
during  his  residence  in  Dryburgh,  and  shared  in  the  severities  of  suspected  persons, 
— his  son  Ralph  having  kept  a  pair  of  thummikins  that  had  been  used  against  his 
lather.  It  is  even  said  by  some  that  he  took  refuge  for  a  time  in  Holland,  and  on 
his  return  was  committed  to  the  Bass  Rock  for  three  years.  Gertain  it  is  that  in 
1682  he  was  sentenced  to  the  Bass,  but  was  reprieved  on  promise  of  his  leaving  the 
kingdom.     He  removed  to  Parkridge,  ten  mi!es  from  Carlisle,  where  he  continued 
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for  more  than  two  years.  It  was  not  till  1685  that  he  got  liberty  to  take  up  his 
abode  at  Monilaws,  about  two  miles  from  Comhill,  where  his"  son  Ralph  was  born. 
He  accepted  the  indulgence  of  King  James  in  1687,  and  for  a  year  preached  at 
Whitsom,  in  Berwickshire,  the  conversion  of  Boston,  afterwards  of  Ettrick,  re- 
warding his  labours  there.  In  1688,  or  shortly  after,  he  was  called  to  Chimside, 
in  which  place  he  laboured  till- his  death  in  1696.  We  have  gone  into  these  details 
of  the  life  of  Henry  Erskine  to  present  the  reader  with  a  running  outline  of  his 
shifting  career  and  unsettled  home.  Now,  how  far  may  the  statement  that  the 
young  Erskines  heard  Owens  preach  be  confirmed  by  evidence  ?  Ebenezer  was 
bom  at  Bryburgh  in  1680,  and  Ralph  at  Monilaws  in  1685.  At  the  time  of  Henry 
Erskine's  death  the  elder  brother  was  sixteen  and  the  younger  eleven.  Ebenezer  was 
only  two  years  old  when  his  father  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  on  the  Bass 
Rode,  and  but  five  when  his  father  returned  to  Comhill.  At  such  a  tender  age, 
the  impressions  received  from  interviews  with  men  of  the  stamp  of  Owens  could 
not  be  very  deep  or  abiding.  And  it  is  a  significant  fact,  that  in  the  three  lives  of 
Henry,  Ebenezer,  and  Ralph  Erskine,  written  by  Dr.  Donald  Eraser  of  Kennoway, 
and  drawn  from  diaries  and  other  sources,  all  mention  of  John  Owens  is  conspicuous 
by  its  absence.  Owens,  it  appears,  laboured  in  Hownam  till  he  was  old  and  blind, 
when  he  returned  to  England  and  died.  At  what  date  age  and  blindness  lighted 
on  the  Puritan  of  Stamfordham  we  do  not  know, — possiblvatthe  Revolution,  when 
the  young  Erskines  were  respectively  of  the  age  of  eignt  and  three.  It  needs  a 
lively  flight  of  imagination  from  these  data  to  reach  the  terra  firma  of  '  facts  which 
show  that  the  influences  which  produced  the  Secession  were  more  of  English  than 
of  Scottish  origin.'  The  softest  pressure  we  can  give  to  these  *  facts '  is  detri- 
mental to  their  stability.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  compelled  by  inexorable  facts 
to  decline  acceptance  of  the  theory  of  the  English  origin  of  the  Secession,  or  that 
*  the  leaven  was  Anglican '  wherewith  the  Erskines  leavened  the  Scottish  mass. 
As  to  the  statements  of  the  writer  anent  Morebattle  '  being  a  congregation  trained 
in  their  early  days  by  the  friend  and  fellow-sufferer  of  Henry  Erskine,'  we  would 
refer  him  to  M*^elvie's  Annals  for  a  different  version  of  the  history  of  Morebattle. 
That  congregation  did  not  emerge  till  half  a  century  after  the  era  of  Owens 
in  Hownam  had  come  to  an  end.  But  we  forbear  to  pursue  our  examination  of  the 
origin  of  the  Secession  at  further  length. 

The  letter  'before  us  draws  in  the  name  of  Dr.  Struthers  to  prove  that '  the 
Relief  Church  also  had  an  Anglican  origin.'  Where  is  the  line  of  proof,  the 
evidence  in  chief,  to  establish  such  a  proposition  ?  *  Gillespie  received  his  theolo- 
gical training  from  Philip  Doddridge  at  Northampton,  and  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  English  Dissenters.'  We  admit  the  statement  as  matter  of  fact,  but  demur  to 
the  conclusion  that  therefore  the  Relief  Church  had  an  Anglican  origin.  TVe 
can  understand  the  statement  that  the  Wesleyan  Communion  in  Scotland  had  an 
Anglican  origin,  because,  as  an  ecclesiastical  corporation,  it  was  planted  and  it 
grew  up  on  English  soil.  But  to  speak  of  the  Relief  Church,  which  had  its 
beginning  in  Carnock,  and  grew  up  under  the  shadow  of  Dunfermline's  towers  and 
town,  as  having  had  '  an  Anglican  origin,'  is  a  solecism  of  speech.  What  though 
Gillespie  studied  for  a  couple  of  years,  less  or  more,  under  Doddridge  ?  He  had 
previously  studied  theology  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  even  a 
student  for  ten  days  under  the  noble  William  Wilson  of  Perth.  His  Northampton 
Hall  course  could  not  therefore  be  said  to  give  an  Anglican  basis  to  his  system, 
all  the  more  that  he  was  of  the  ripe  age  of  thirty-two  at  his  ordination,  and  had 
begun  his  preparatory  studies  before  he  was  out  of  his  teens.  The  writer  is  correct 
in  stating  that  Gillespie  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  Dr.  Doddridge.  He 
might  have  added  that  *  he  was  ordained  by  a  respectable  class  of  English  Dissenters, 
with  Doddridge  as  moderator.'  But  the  fact  of  his  being  admitted  to  Camock  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Dunfermline  on  the  deed  of  his  English  ordination  showed  the 
parity  of  English  and  Scotch  orders,  and  the  *  mutual  eligibility '  then  subsisting 
between  Presbyterians  north  and  south  of  the  Tweed.  The  case  of  Boston  of 
Jedburgh  does  not  establish  Anglican  origin,  because,  as  the  writer  says,  *  he  was 
inducted  by  English  Presbyterians.'  Boston  was  for  upwards  of  twenty  years 
minister  of  Ettrick,  and  resigned  his  ministry  there  that  he  might  become  minister 
of  *the  new  church'  in  Jedburgh,  which  had,  like  himself,  abandoned  the  Church 
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of  Scotland.  It  was  impossible  he  could  have  been  admitted  to  Je<lburgb  by  a 
Charch  which  he  had*  renounced,  and  to  a  body  of  people  who  had  left  the  Estab- 
lishment in  order  to  obtain  him  as  their  minister.  He  did  not  become  an  English 
Presbyterian  in  Scotland  after  his  induction.  He  stood,  like  Gillespie,  for  three 
years  without  ecdesiastical  connection,  till  1761,  when  the  Belief  Presbytery  was 
formed.  To  ascribe  Anglicanism  to  Thomas  Boston  from  the  simple  fact  of  some 
English  Presbyterians  ccfuntenancing  or  conducting  his  admission  to  a  neutral 
charch  is  surely  a  wide  conclusion.  Dr.  Lindsay  justly  remarks,  'that  the 
author  of  the  Fourfold  State  may,  in  some  sense,  be  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  Relief  Churdi,  aa  the  elder  Boston  waB  the  instrument  in  Proyidence  of 
Gillespie's  conyersion,  and  his  views  moulded  the  sentiments  both  of  Gillespie  and 
his  own  son.'  As  to  Colier,  the  last  of  the  triumvirate  that  formed  the  Relief 
Presbytery,  we  do  not  know  enough  of  his  history  to  be  able  to  pronounce  him 
AngUcan  or  Scottish.  Like  Michael  Boston  of  Alnwick,  son  of  Thomas  Boston  of 
Jedburgh,  he  may  have  sprung  from  Scottish  soil.  But  admitting  that  he  was 
Anglican  bom  and  bred,  he  certainly  did  not  come  to  Colinsburgh  as  an  importa- 
tion of  English  Presbyterianism,  but  as  a  minister  with  Presbyterian  ordination  he 
had  received  in  England,  to  foster  a  young  Church  which  Gillespie  had  planted 
The  Relief  Presbytery  was  not  an  Anglican  exotic  *  planted  in  Scottish  soil,'  with 
the  mould  of  Northampton  or  Ravenstonedale  adhering  to  its  roots,  but  a 
thoroughly  norUiem  growth,  indigenous  to  the  dime.  Gillespie  doubtless  profited 
by  the  tuition  he  got  from  Doddridge,  as  he  was  a  great  favourite  with  that 
eminent  man.  But  we  must  take  into  account  the  impelling  motives  which  first 
of  all  sent  him  down  from  Edinburgh  Divinity  Hall  to  the  Associate  Hall  under 
Wilson  of  Perth,  and  then  from  Per3i  right  on  to  Northampton.  As  Dr.  Lindsay 
says,  '  Sympathy  of  feeling  and  similarity  of  views  were  the  motives  which  brought 
Grillespie  to  Northampton.'  He  carried  his  dissent  into  England  before  he  brought 
it  back  attempered  for  the  time  to  such  a  degree  as  to  admit  of  induction  aa  a 
minister  of  the  Scottish  Establishment.  We  are  free  to  admit  that  the  founder  of 
the  Hehef  Church  imparted  to  his  followers  ^  those  great  principles  of  spiritual 
independence  and  freedom  of  conscience  which  were  so  fully  developed  in  England 
daring  the  Westminster  Assembly  times.'  But  that  he  derived  them  from  his 
sojonm  in  Northampton  at  the  feet  of  Dr.  Doddridge  is  to  disrobe  him  of  the 
character  of  an  independent  honest  thinker,  imbued  with  the  per/ervidum  ingenium 
Scotorum  which  woidd  have  vindicated  his  principles  in  the  field  of  battle  or  at 
the  stake.  Gillespie  was  made  of  sterner  stuff,  and  reared  under  the  Roman 
disdplme  of  a  mother  whose  one  great  lesson  to  her  son  was  to  obey.  As  the 
writer  says  of  the  Erskines,  that  *  they  would  drink  in  those  principles  with  their 
mother's  milk,'  so  can  it  be  literally  affirmed  of  Gillespie.  God  made  him  the  man 
he  was  by  nature  and  by  grace,  and  whatever  influences,  whether  of  Scotch  or 
English  growth,  played  upon  his  strong,  manly  nature,  were  but  incidental  and 
not  fundamental,  as  the  writer  seems  to  assert. 

To  speak  of  the  Secession  or  Relief  ^  as  a  man-child  fleeing  for  refuge  to  the 
northern  hills  and  vales,  and  prospering  under  Scottish  nursing,'  is  a  poetical 
licence  that  will  not  bear  the  strain  of  historical  criticism.  England  was  not  '  the 
scene  of  the  early  days '  or  *  the  land  which  furnished  the  influences  which  led  to 
the  origin'  of  either  Church.  Doric  in  heart,  speech,  and  behaviour  as  the 
Secession  and  Relief  both  were,  neither  of  them  could  be  said  to  have  *  lost  its 
Anglican  accent,'  or  *  retained  the  principles  of  its  spiritual  ancestry.' 

The  letter  closes  with  a  sentence  which,  like  the  creatures  in  the  Apocalypse  that 
came  out  of  the  smoke,  has  a  sting  in  its  tail.  We  do  not  animadvert  on  the 
strong  expressions  of  opinion  in  which  the  writer  indulges  regarding  the  decision 
of  the  Synod  with  respect  to  union  in  England.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  the 
iter's  theory  of  the  Anglican  origin  of.  our  Church,  the  dose  of  the  letter  seems 
at  variance  with  the  whole  body  of  the  letter.  We  do  not  profess  to  understand 
*  the  carnal  policy '  imputed  to  the  Synod  by  the  writer,  and  cannot  sympathize 
with  him  in  his  sorrow  over  the  dismemberment  of  *  the  child  of  many  prayers.' 

Dunblane.  W.  B. 

[The  above  was  received  some  months  ago,  but  the  pressure  on  our  space  pre- 
vented earlier  insertion.— Ed.] 
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THE  LATE  REV.  ALEXANDER  LOWRIE. 

BY  REV.  PROFESSOR  HARPER,  D.D. 


Ok  Sabbath,  14th  November  last,  a 
Bermon  was  preached  in  Dean  Street 
Church,  Stockbridge,  by  the  Rev. 
Professor  Harper,  in  connection  with 
the  death  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Lowrie, 
late  of  East  Galder.  At  the  close  the 
Rev.  Professor  said :  In  the  circum- 
stances in  which  I  address  you,  it  will  be 
fitting  before  I  close  to  refer  to  the  loss 
which,  as  a  congregation,  you  have  sus- 
tained in  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Lowrie.  Having  resided  within 
the  bounds  of  this  congregation  after 
his  retirement  from  the  active  work  of 
the  ministry,  he  joined  its  membership, 
and,  in  compliance  with  your  invitation, 
officiated  for  several  of  the  last  years  of 
his  life  as  a  member  of  session.  It  is 
at  the  request  of  my  esteemed  brother 
your  pastor,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  my  very  dear  friend  the 
sorrowing  widow,  with  whom  we  are 
called  by  this  visitation  to  sympathize, 
that  I  now  offer  a  short  sketch  of  the 
departed,  whom  it  was  my  privilege  to 
know  early  and  well. 

Mr.  Lowrie  was  a  native  of  Leith, 
the  son  of  pious  parents,  respectable 
and  worthy  tradespeople  there.  Though 
residing  in  Leith,  they  attended  the 
ministry  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Innes,  originally 
a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
who,  having  adopted  antipedo-baptist 
views,  resigned  his  parochial  charge  in 
Stirling,  and  became  pastor  of  a  Baptist 
church  in  Edinburgh.  The  church 
formed  under  his  care  was  constituted 
on  the  free  communion  principle,  of 
which  no  finer  exemplification  was  to 
be  found  than  in  the  spirit  and  ministry 
of  Dr.  Innes  himself.  He  was  the 
friend  of  all  good  men,  and  a  willing 
fellow-worker  with  them  in  all  good 
works,  and  soon  gathered  around  him 
a  body  of  enlightened  and  true-hearted 
friends  of  evangelical  religion.  The 
subject  of  this  notice  in  his  boyhood 
was  within  the  sphere  of  this  good 
man's  influence ;  but,  while  yet  in  his 
youth,  he  was  led  to  connect  himself 
with  the  congregation  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Colquhoun  of  Leith,  well  known  as  one 
of  a  band  of  faithful  men  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  who  maintained  the  doc- 
trines of  grace  at  a  time  when  moderat- 
ism  was  casting  its  blight  over  many 


districts  of  the  land.  Dr.  Colquhoun's 
views  were  noted  even  among  the 
orthodox  as  sound  after  a  rather  high 
type,  and  his  '  apples  of  gold '  were  in 
the  opinion  of  some  rather  injured  by 
the  rigidly  systematic  setting  in  which 
he  presented  them  to  the  attention  of 
his  hearers.  So  it  was  that  Mr.  Lowrie's 
early  religious  impressions  were  imbibed 
from  two  sources  of  influence  charac- 
teristically  distinct  but  not  opposed, 
nurturing  on  the  one  hand  catholicity 
x>{  sentiment,  instilling  on  the  other 
strict  adherence  to  the  doctrines  of 
grace. 

Mr.  Lowrie's  early  religious  impres- 
sions inclining  him  to  the  ministry,  he 
prosecuted  the  ordinary  course  of  study 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  prepara- 
tory to  his  entering  the  Divinity  HalL 
My  acquaintance  with  him  dates  from 
this  period.  I  distinctly  recall  the 
occasion.  One  evening,  a  few  weeks 
after  my  ordination,  two  young  men  (Mr 
Lowrie  and  an  acquaintance)  called  on 
me  for  conversation  on  some  points 
relative  to  church  fellowship.  The 
explanations  given  them  having  proved 
satisfactory,  they  shortly  afterwards 
applied  for  and  were  admitted  to  the 
membership  of  the  congregation.  The 
interviews  I  then  had  with  Mr.  Lowrie 
left  on  my  mind  the  impression  of  his 
character  which  was  confirmed  by  a 
long  and  intimate  experience.  I  well 
remember  having  had  occasion  to  re- 
mark the  same  quickness  of  parts, 
independence  of  judgment,  and  frank- 
ness and  candour  in  the  expression  of 
his  views,  which  characterii^  him  in 
after  years. 

Mr.  Lowrie  made  good  progress  in 
bis  education  at  school  and  college.  In 
a  letter  of  condolence  to  Mrs.  Lowrie, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Jamieson  of  St.  Paul's, 
Glasgow,  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
Mr.  Lowrie  in  part  of  his  course,  speaks 
of  the  *  distinction  which  he  gainea  as  a 
ripe  scholar;'  and  the  part  which  he 
took  in  the  examination  of  students 
after  he  became  a  member  of  presbytery 
amply  bore  out  this  favourable  testimony 
to  his  attainments. 

After  the  usual  examination,  Mr. 
Lowrie  was  admitted  to  the  study  of 
Divinity  by  the  Associate    (Burgher) 
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Presbytery  of  Edinburgh.  The  Hall  at 
that  time  met  at  Selkirk,  under  the 
professorship  of  Dr.  George  Lawson, 
one  of  the  profoundest  biblical  theolo- 
gians of  his  day,  and  whom  Mr.  Lowrie, 
like  all  who  studied  under  him,  regarded 
with  affectionate  veneration.  Dr.  Law- 
son  has  been  designated  ^  the  Christian 
Socrates ' — not  unaptly — on  account  of 
his  sagacity,  native  fertility  of  intellect, 
and  a  certain  Socratic  adroitness  in 
eliciting  interchange  of  thought  in  con- 
versation, and  turning  it  to  a  useful 
purpose.  After  the  death  of  Dr.  Law- 
son  in  1817,  Mr.  Lowrie  continued  his 
studies  under  Dr.  Dick,  who  was  dected 
to  {he  vacant  chair.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  add  how  greatly  he  admired 
and  delighted  in  the  prelections  of  the 
new  professor, — an  accomplished  theo- 
logian, who,  like  his  predecessor,  was 
conversant  with  all  creeds  and  systems, 
whose  fine  intellect  found  its  index  in 
bis  fine  personal  presence,  and  whose 
rare  endowments  were  united  with  un- 
affected modesty  and  genuine  kindness 
of  heart. 

Under  such  tuition,  Mr.  Lowrie,  as 
might  be  supposed  from  his  studious 
habits,  largely  profited.  In  due  course 
he  was  taken  on  trials  by  the  United 
Associate  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  by 
whom  he  was  licensed  at  their  meeting 
in  March  1824. 

In  1826  he  was  called  to  the  pastoral 
office  by  the  congregation  of  East  Galder, 
and  was  ordain^  20th  July  of  the  same 
year.  It  was  my  privilege  to  intro- 
duce him  to  his  charge  on  the  Sabbath 
following. 

From  the  date  of  his  ordination  to  the 
year  1862,  Mr.  Lowrie  was  enabled  to 
make  full  proof  of  his  ministry.  With 
what  faithfulness  and  diligence  he  dis- 
charged his  duties  his  brethren  well 
know,  and  the  people  among  whom  he 
laboured  can  fully  testify,  from  long  ex- 
perience of  his  pulpit  and  pastoral  work. 
His  great  theme,  as  became  a  good 
minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  Cross,  wbich  he  set  forth 
with  plainness  of  speech  and  godlv  sim- 
plicity. His  preaching  possessed  in  a 
marked  degree  the  apostolic  quality  of 
sowidness, — *  sound  doctrine'  conveyed 
in  *'  sound  speech,'  such  as  could  not  be 
condemned,  and  practical  lessons  such 
as  *  become  sound  doctrine,'  showing 
uncorruptness,  gravity,  sincerity.  Mr. 
Lowrie  did  not  affect  a  wide  range  of 


discussion,  lie  had  no  taste  for  meretri- 
cious ornament,  and  no  turn  for  meta- 
physical speculation .  He  was  more  care- 
ful to  be  appropriate  than  profuse  in  his 
illustrations.  They  were  never  far- 
fetched, and  always  had  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  being  brought  forward  for  the 
sake  of  the  text, — not  the  text  brought 
in  for  the  illustration,  as  in  the  style 
declamatory.  He  knew  his  aim,  and  he 
knew  how  to  keep  to  it. 

In  all  the  private  relations  of  life,  Mr. 
Lowrie  endeared  himself  to  a  numerous- 
circle  of  brethren  and  friends  by  a  con- 
scientious sense  of  his  obligations,  by  the 
geniality  of  his  nature, — habitually  cheer- 
ful without  levity,  alive  to  kindness  at 
the  hand  of  others,  more  than  ready  to  re- 
turn it,  leal-hearted  and  loving-hearted 
as  a  husband,  a  son,  and  a  brother. 

His  personal  religion  partook  of  the 
same  character  as  his  public  appearances. 
There  was  in  it  the  same  absence  of  dis- 
play, the  same  marks  of  the  genuine  and 
the  true  in  his  duties  and  professions. 
For  several  years  he  felt  the  weight  of 
growing  infirmities,  and  for  months 
latterly  suffered  severely  from  ailments 
of  a  very  painful  nature.  All  was  done 
to  relieve  him  that  medical  skill  could 
suggest ;  but  at  one  stage  of  his  illness 
he  was  reduced  to  such  weakness  that 
he  took  farewell  of  his  affectionate 
partner,  adding,  ^We  shall  soon  meet 
again  in  glory.'  Beyond  expectation,  he 
regained  a  little  strength.  He  knew,  how- 
ever, that  his  end  was  approaching,  and 
resigned  himself  humbly  to  the  will  of 
God.  The  word  of  God  was  his  comfort 
in  his  affliction.  He  was  often  repeat- 
ing verses  of  the  103d  Psalm,  and 
strengthened  himself  by  the  promises  of 
God's  presence  with  His  people.  He 
was  much  in  the  way  of  expressing  his 
hope  in  Christ  in  the  language  of 
favourite  hymns,  characterized  by  simpli- 
city and  unction  rather  than  by  poetical 
or  literary  merit.  The  following  was 
often  on  his  lips : — 

*Ko  righteousDess  but  Christ's  I  own. 
No  merit  but  His  blood  alone ; 
Whilst  on  the  Father's  name  I  call. 
My  faith  pleads  Christ  my  all  in  all.* 

Shortly  before  consciousness  failed 
him,  he  was  heard  repeating  the  following 
lines: — 

'  Teach  me  some  melodious  sonnet. 
Sung  by  heavenly  hosts  above; 
Eiise  the  mount,  oh!  fix  mo  on  it, — 
Mount  of  God  s  UDchangiog  love.' 
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These  were  bis  last  articulate  utterances,  tion  of  our  public  psalmody.     His  harp 

He  fell  into  a  comatose  state,  and  calmly  is  now  attuned  to  loftier  strains.     He 

breathed  his  last  on  the  20th  of  October,  has  joined  the  heavenly  choir,  in  number 

When  in  health,  Mr.  Lowrie  took  much  '  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and 

pleasure    in  singing  devotional  pieces,  thousandsof  thousands,  saying.  Blessing, 

His  taste  for  sacred  music  and  his  fami-  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power  be 

liaritywithitsprinciples  did  much  to  draw  unto  Him  that  sitteth  apon  the  throne, 

attention  in  our  Church  to  the  cultiva-  and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever.' 


(BUKXtn. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  LEISURE  HOURS. 

But  passing  from  this  mysterious  theme,  let  me  hold  up  b^ore  the  young  people  of 
my  audience  the  example  of  David  here,  that  they  may  be  stimulated  to  improve 
their  leisure  time  in  acquiring  some  useful  information,  or  in  learning  some  useful 
art.  While  David  followed  the  sheep,  he  had  ample  time  at  his  disposal,  but  instead 
of  letting  it  go  by  in  idleness,  or  fnttering  it  away  in  spasmodic  study,  now  of  this 
thing,  now  of  that,  he  specially  concentrated  his  attention  on  the  art  of  music, 
until  he  acquired  rare  skill  and  excellence  in  playing  upon  the  harp ;  and  it  was 
through  this  self-taught  attainment  that  he  was  first  called  forth  into  public  life. 
Now  it  is  of  immense  consequence  that  the  young  people  of  these  days  should 
clearly  see  the  necessity  under  which  they  are  laid  of  acting  in  a  similar  manner. 
I  speak,  observe,  of  leisure  time,  and  anything  which  I  may  say  is  not  to  be  mis- 
construed into  an  admonition  to  neglect  business  for  other  pursuits.  By  no  means. 
David  did  not  neglect  his  sheep  for  his  harp.  He  was  as  ready  to  encounter  the 
lion  and  the  bear  as  he  was  to  play  upon  his  lyre ;  but  with  his  work  he  combined 
the  cultivation  of  music  in  his  spare  moments.  And  I  earnestly  exhort  you,  my 
youthful  hearers,  to  have  some  one  study  or  pursuit  on  hand  to  which  you  devote 
your  leisure  hours. 

I  advocate  this  on  the  ground  of  economy.  As  things  are  with  most  of  you, 
your  spare  moments  go  you  cannot  tell  how.  To-day  they  are  given  to  one  thing, 
to-morrow  to  another ;  so  that  with  this  continual  social  and  mental  dissipation, 
it  would  be  difficult  for  most  to  tell  either  what  they  have  done  or  what  they 
learned  out  of  business  hours  last  week.  And  yet  they  have  been  occupied  all  the 
while.  '  As  they  were  busy  here  and  there,'  at  one  thing  or  another,  the  week  *  was 
gone,'  and  they  have  nothing  to  show  for  it ;  whereas,  if  they  had  systematically 
devoted  their  hours  of  leisure  to  the  prosecution  of  some  plan  in  some  department 
of  self-culture,  they  would  have  acquired  something  which  would  remain  with 
them,  and  be  of  signal  service  to  them  in  after-life.  Bind  together  your  spare 
hours,  therefore,  by  the  cord  of  some  definite  purpose,  and  you  know  not  how 
nauch  you  may  accomplish.  Gather  up  the  fragments  of  your  time,  that  nothing 
m^  be  lost. 

I  advocate  this  on  the  ground  of  recreation.  Some,  indeed,  may  be  apt  to  say 
that  they  have  no  strength  for  the  prosecution,  after  the  labours  of  the  day,  of 
such  a  work  as  that  to  which  I  would  incite  them.  But  not  to  say  that  there  is 
nothing  more  wearisome  than  idleness,  unless  it  be  the  dissipation  of  pleasure,  I 
would  remind  you  that  the  truest  relaxation  is  a  change  of  employment — 

'  A  want  of  occupation  is  not  rest, 
A  mind  quite  vacant  is  a  mind  distressed.' 

No  doubt  there  must  be  some  physical  recreation,  but  for  rest  to  the  mind  we  need 
something  else  than  exercise  to  the  body.  We  need  occupation  for  the  mind  itself 
in  some  other  sphere  of  thought,  and  this  can  be  best  obtained  by  the  systematic 
prosecution  of  some  favourite  pursuit.  Try  it,  young  men,  and  you  will  acquire 
from  it  buoyant  elasticity  of  mind,  while  at  the  same  time  you  will  obtain  substan- 
tial information,  or  proficiency  in  some  elegant  art. 

I  advocate  this  on  the  ground  of  self -protection.  Idleness  is  the  mother  of  vice, 
and  it  is  a  sadly  suggestive  fact  that  a  man  is  commonly  either  made  or  marred  for 
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life  by  the  use  which  he  makes  of  his  leisure  time.  It  is  not  at  business  or  at  work 
that  temptation  first  assails  a  youth,  it  is  while  be  is  at  leisure  ;  and  commonly  when 
he  falls  into  ijiiquity  in  business,  it  is  in  order  that  he  may  procure  the  means  of 
indulging  in  the  vicious  habits  which  he  has  learned  during  his  leisure.  If,  there- 
fore, yon  would  keep  temptation  at  a  distance  from  you,  and  depriye  the  haunts 
of  iniquity  of  the  power  to  attract  you,  seek  to  give  yourself  to  some  favourite 
study  in  your  spare  hours,  with  all  the  ardour  and  energy  of  your  nature ;  and  when 
one  comes  to  entice  you  into  sin,  you  will  be  able  to  say,  '  I  am  doing  something 
better,  and  I  cannot  go  with  you.* 

I  advocate  this  use  of  your  spare  time,  lastly,  as  a  preparative  for  future 
eminence.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  many  have  passed  through  this  very 
gate  to  usefulness  and  honour.  Hugh  Miller  raised  himself  from  the  position  of  a 
working  mason  by  his  devotion  first  to  geology,  and  afterwards  to  literature,  in  his 
leisnre  moments ;  and  Michael  Faraday,  while  a  bookbinder's  apprentice,  was 
reading  chemical  books  and  making  electrical  machines  in  his  evening  hours — 
thereby  laying  the  foundations  of  that  great  work  which,  as  a  man  of  science,  he 
was  aiterwaras  to  accomplish.  You  cannot  all  become  Millers  or  Faradays, 
indeed  ;  but  by  following  their  example,  you  will  attain  to  something  nobler  than 
you  otherwise  could  reach,  and  make  the  best  of  your  lives  for  God  and  for  the 
world. 

It  may  seem  to  many  as  if,  in  speaking  thus,  I  were  drawing  a  merely  secular 
lesson  from  a  sacred  theme ;  but  to  the  Christian  there  is  nothing  secular.  He 
wants  to  make  the  most  of  himself  and  of  his  opportunities  for  Christ,  and  he 
must  learn  this  lesson,  else,  when  occasions  come,  he  will  not  be  able  to  avail  him- 
self of  them.  The  men  who  have  been  unsuccessful  on  the  earth  have  failed,  not 
for  want  of  opportunities  of  succeeding,  but  because  they  were  never  ready  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  which  did  come  to  them  ;  and  this  unreadiness 
may  be  traced  to  the  frittering  away  by  them  of  their  leisure  hours  in  strenuous 
idleness,  or  in  frivolous  amusement,' or  in  vicious  indulgence. — From  ''David^  King 
of  Israel,^  by  Rev,  William  Taylor,  D.D,^  New  York.  A  book  admirably  fitted  to 
be  useful  to  young  men,  both  in  the  way  of  instruction  and  stimulus. 

CHRIST'S  WITNESS-BEARING. 

*  From  these  passages,  it  is  obvious  that  one  great  object  of  our  Lord  in  His  coming 
to  our  world,  and  in  His  living  here  for  a  season,  was  to  stamp  truth  with  a  new 
importance ;  to  raise  it  to  a  higher  platform  than  it  had  ever  occupied  before ;  and 
to  animate  men  with  a  sincere  love  of  it,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  attain  it.  He 
came  to  tell  men  that  it  was  by  knowing,  loving,  and  obeying  truth  that  God  was 
to  be  glorified,  and  men  made  happy. 

*  If  such  was  Christ's  object,  how  completely  opposed  to  it — how  utterly  pre- 
posterous— is  the  notion  that  men  are  to  be  made  Christians  by  force!  The 
opponents  of  Christianity,  both  Jewish  and  Pagan,  have  often  had  recourse  to  the 
most  violent  measures  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  gospel ;  and  Christians 
have  had  to  seal  their  testimony  with  their  blood.  And  the  friends  of  Christianity 
are  chargeable  with  having  had  frequent  recourse  to  the  same  means  of  advancing 
their  cause  that  its  enemies  have  adopted  to  oppose  it.  They  have  attempted  to 
spread  the  gospel  by  means  which,  as  a  religion  of  truth,  it  does  not  need,  and 
which,  as  a  religion  of  love,  it  cannot  but  repudiate.  Men  have  been  baptized  by 
thousands  at  the  point  of  the  sword;  and  though  these  days  have,  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  passed  away,  there  is,  on  the  part  of  multitudes,  a  clinging  to  the  notion 
that  civil  pains  and  penalties,  either  in  the  shape  of  the  denial  of  privileges,  or  in 
the  infliction  of  positive  grievances,  may  be  lawfully  and  usefully  employed  in 
advancing  the  cause  of  Christ.  Would  such  be  the  case  if  men  were  penetrated 
with  the  conviction  that  Christianity  claims  men's  homage  and  acceptance,  simply 
on  the  ground  of  its  truth  ?  Would  not  men  see  that  faith  could  rest  only  on 
evidence,  and  that  force,  while  it  might  lead  to  external  compliance  and  profession, 
could  not,  from  its  very  nature,  be  any  argument  for  enlightened  belief? 

*  Again,  how  foolish  is  the  notion  that  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion ! 
Some  professed  friends  of  Jesus  say  that  it  is  j  and,  in  carrying  out  their  views. 
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they  have  kept  the  book  of  God  from  men,  and  have  held  that  it  was  dangerous 
and  wrong  to  search  the  Scriptures,  and  that  the  o^ly  safe  course  for  men  is  to 
receive  as  true  what  the  Church  declares — meaning  by  the  term  churchy  certain 
orders  of  men  in  the  Church.  They  deny  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and 
deprecate  and  deplore  the  exercise  of  it,  forgetting  all  the  while,  that  even  accord- 
ing to  their  own  theory,  they  must  grant  the  right  in  reference  to  questions  which 
lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  great  controversy.  If  I  am  not  to  read  the  Bible, 
and  judge  of  its  statements  for  myself,  but  am  to  receive  what  the  Church  tells  me 
is  in  the  Bible,  I  must,  as  a  rational  being,  satisfy  myself  that  what  the  Church  has 
in  its  hands  is  really  the  word  of  God,  and  that  the  Church  has  received  from  God 
the  commission  and  ability  to  interpret  it.  There  are  many,  too,  who,  though 
they  condemn  the  doctrine  that  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion,  yet  tremble 
as  they  think  of  the  untiring  researches  and  bold  speculations  of  men  of  science. 
When  they  hear  of  men's  going  down  into  the  depths  of  the  earth,  and  reading 
from  the  testimony  of  the  rocks  that  our  globe  has  been  peopled  by  strange 
creatures  for  many  thousands  of  years;  when  they  hear  of  their  travelling  in 
thought  across  the  hundred  millions  of  miles  which  separate  us  from  the  sun, 
and  coming  back  to  tell  us  that  they  have  found  this  metal  and  that  in  the 
great  central  orb ;  when  they  hear  discussions  on  the  antiquity  of  man,  and  the 
affinity  of  languages,  and  the  origin  of  species,  they  are  apt  to  shake  their 
heads  and  say,  **  Men  are  going  too  far  "  in  the  pursuit  and  knowledge  of  truth — 
as  if  truth  could  ever  be  inconsistent  with  itself,  however  inconsistent  it  may  be 
with  our  preconceptions ;  as  if  the  God  of  perfect  knowledge  and  truth  could  ever 
contradict  Himself!  All  such  fear  of  scientific  inquiry  is  ignorant,  cowardly, 
disloyal,  and  fitted  only  to  lead  men  to  imagine  that  we  have  no  real  confidence  in 
the  goodness  of  our  cause. 

'  Again,  how  childish  and  absurd  is  the  multiplication  of  rites  and  cereiponies  in 
the  Church,  as  if  by  these  men  were  to  be  made  Christians  I  In  the  Church  of 
England  this  matter  has  assumed  a  position,  and  is  exciting  an  interest,  that  must 
lead  to  the  gravest  consequences.  There  are  hundreds  of  churches  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Tweed  in  which  have  been  restored  all  the  mummeries  connected  with 
incense,  and  vestments,  and  gestures,  which  are  associated  in  our  minds  with 
Eoman  Catholicism;  and  in  some  other  churches  the  notion  has  become  very 
general,  that  devotional  feeling  does  not  depend  upon  doctrinal  belief,  but  may  be 
engendered  and  fostered  otherwise,  and  that  men  may  be  equally  good  Christians 
though  on  the  most  vital  points  their  views  are  wide  as  the  poles  asunder.  Can 
those  who  entertain  such  notions  be  the  followers  of  Him  who  declared  that  His 
object  in  coming  into  the  world  was  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  ? 

'  Again,  is  it  not  obvious  that  Christ's  followers,  both  in  their  individual  and 
social  capacity,  should,  like  Him,  bear  witness  to  the  truth?  It  would  be  ridicu- 
lous to  say  that  any  Christian,  or  any  man,  should  aim  at  universal  knowledge,  or 
even  at  the  knowledge  of  everything  capable  and  worthy  of  being  known.  Our 
life  is  too  short  for  such  a  thing,  not  to  speak  of  the  conditions  under  which  that 
life  is  spent  in  the  case  of  vast  multitudes ;  but  surely,  if  men  are  to  be  like  Christ, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  them  to  aim  at  the  truth  in  regard  to  all  subjects  on  which 
they  think  at  all,  to  divest  themselves  as  far  as  possible  of  prejudice,  and  to 
follow  fearlessly,  according  as  the  truth  leads. 

*  And  not  as  individuals  only,  but  in  their  associated  capacity  also.  Christians 
are  to  follow  the  truth.  In  doing  this  they  may  find  it  important  and  necessary  to 
embody  their  ideas  in  a  book — ^in  a  dogmatic  confession ;  but  to  hold  that  that 
book  is  not  to  be  revised  and  modified  from  time  to  time,  is  to  hold  one  of  the  most 
mischievous  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Is  it  not  possible  that  a  doctrine  held 
by  our  fathers  may  be  incorrect?  And  may  not  a  doctrine  which  our  fathers 
exhibited  with  great  prominence,  be  invested  with  less  importance  in  our  eyes 
from  the  different  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  even  though  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine  should  not  be  called  in  question  ?  Time  can  never  make  that  true 
which  was  false,  or  that  false  which  was  true ;  but  the  change  of  circumstances 
may  make  some  truths  most  valuable  which  were  before  of  little  moment,  and 
cause  others  which  were  of  great  value  to  become  comparatively  unimportant. 
Truth,  like  Christ's  Godhead,  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever ;  but  its 
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formal  expression  is  like  Christ's  humanity,  that  grew  in  wisdom  and  stature.  Let 
men  be  animated  by  a  desire  to  know  truth  as  truth,  and  common  sense  will  guide 
them  in  this  matter.' — From  *  The  Ministry  of  Reconciliation,*  by  Rev,  John  B. 
Johnston,  D.D.,  Govan. 
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SHOULD  THE  SEAT  OF  THE  HALL  BE  IN  EDINBURGH  OR 
GLASGOW? 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  MAGAZINE. 


Sir, — A  proposal  that  the  junior  divi- 
sion of  the  Hall  should  meet  in  Glasgow 
was  made  at  last  Synod,  and  defeated 
by  a  considerable  majority.  This  result 
was  brought  about  by  the  votes,  not 
only  of  those  who  preferred  that  the 
Hall  should  be  in  Edinburgh,  but  also 
of  those  who  regarded  the  division  of 
the  Hall  into  two  portions,  meeting  in 
separate  places,  as  undesirable  or  even 
impracticable.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  a  bolder  policy  would  have  com- 
manded more  support.  At  any  rate,  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  now  not  a 
few,  who  last  year  took  an  active  part 
in  opposing  that  proposal,  will  be  ready 
to  support  a  proposition  that  the  seat  of 
the  Hall  be  in  Glasgow.  Permit  me  in 
a  sentence  or  two  to  state  the  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  this  proposal. 

1.  The  decided  majority  of  our  stu- 
dents prosecute  their  University  studies 
at  Glasgow.  The  number  of  competi- 
tors for  scholarships  may  fairly  be  taken 
as  conclusive  evidence  on  this  point, 
especially  since  those  who  do  not  com- 
pete are  generally  those  for  whom  a 
change  of  residence  will  present  fewest 
difficulties.  The  following  table,  then, 
exhibits  the  numbers  in  the  two  towns 
for  the  last  ^Ye  years :— 


Glasgow. 

Edinburgh 

1871, 

.      38    . 

.     30 

1872, 

38    . 

.     31 

1873, 

29     . 

.     24 

1874, 

32    . 

.    26 

1876, 

45    . 

.    24 

the  6  years. 

182    . 

.  136 

2.  It  would  be  much  easier  for  all 
who  wish  employment  to  procure  it  in 
Glasgow  than  in  Edinburgh.    In  regard 


to  employment,  the  students  may  be 
divided  into  classes, — those  who  seek 
for  teaching,  and  those  who  seek  for 
mission  work.  The  former  are  probably 
most  numerous  in  Edinburgh,  the  latter' 
are  almost  exclusively  in  Glasgow.  I 
should  think  it  would  be  an  easy  matter 
for  a  few  influential  friends,  clerical  and 
lay,  in  Glasgow,  to  procure  private 
teaching  for  all  the  students  coming 
from  the  other  University  seats  who 
may  desire  it.  But  who  will  venture 
to  say  that  there  is  any  likelihood  of 
procuring  mission  work  in  Edinburgh 
for  students  who  would  have  to  give  up 
engagements  of  that  kind  in  Glasgow  ? 
From  not  a  little  intercourse  among 
students,  I  am  satisfied  that  we  are 
likely  to  lose  a  considerable  number  al- 
together if  the  Hall  is  in  Edinburgh,  but 
none,  or  nothing  like  the  same  number, 
if  it  is  removed  to  Glasgow. 

3.  The  greater  part  of  the  contribu- 
tions for  the  Hall  and  for  scholarships 
are  obtained  in  Glasgow  and  the  west. 
I  argue,  therefore,  that  we  arc  likely  to 
deepen  the  interest  of  our  contributors,, 
and  thus  increase  their  numbers  and 
liberality,  by  placing  the  Hall  in  their 
midst. 

4.  For  a  similar  reason,  the  procuring 
of  suitable  premises  for  the  Hall — which, 
be  it  observed,  we  at  present  have  in 
neither  place — is  much  more  hopeful  in 
Glasgow  than  in  Edinburgh. 

For  these  reasons,  I  earnestly  ask  for 
this  question  a  careful  and  dispassionate 
consideration ;  and  I  would  suggest  to 
those  who  think  with  me  on  the  subject, 
that  a  combined  movement  be  made  by 
overture  through  the  presbyteries,  to 
bring  it  up  for  reconsideration  and  final 
adjustment  at  the  approaching  meeting 
of  Synod. — I  am,  etc.,  A.  D.  B. 
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THE  FIFTH  CHAIR. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  MAGAZINE. 


Sir, — ^There  is  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  about  this  chair  in  various  ways. 
Some  think  it  the  least,  others  again 
think  it  the  most  important,  of  all 
the  chairs.  I  am  of  the  latter  opinion. 
Surely,  however  important  it  be  that 
our  ministers  should  be  men  of  vari- 
ous culture,  it  is  still  more  so  that 
they  should  be  able  to  preach  in  a 
teUing  and  effective  manner.  Now 
how  is  this  to  be  secured  ?  Here  again 
opinions  vary.  Some  think  it  may  be 
best  secured  by  one  professor,  others 
by  a  system  of  lectureships.  It  occurs 
to  me  that  there  might  quite  possibly 
and  very  profitably  be  a  combination 
of  both. 

I  do  not  enter  here  into  any  discussion 
of  the  merits  of  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished men  wlio  have  been  named 
for  this  chair,  and  who  would  worthily 
fiU  it.  But  it  seems  to  me  that,  under 
the  guidance  of  him  who  may  be  ap- 
pointed to  it,  a  course  of  lectures  might 
be  given  on  the  work  of  the  pastorate 
under  various  aspects  and  in  different 
circumstances.  Men,  e.(/.,  of  recognised 
ability  and  worth,  might  give  their  ex- 
periences of  the  work,  and  the  best 
method  of  peorforming  it  in  different 
parts  of  the  field.  Tlie  minister  of  a 
large  and  wealthy  city  charge, — ^the 
minister  of  what  is  called  a  mission 
church, — ^the  minister  in  the  mining  and 
rural  district, — and  the  missionary  from 
a  foreign  land, — ^might  each  speak  of 


the  work  from  his  own  special  stand- 
point. 

Two  advantages  would  be  gained  by 
this.  Honour  would  be  coi3erred  on 
those  to  whom  honour  is  due.  Many 
of  the  ablest  and  most  cultured  of  our 
ministers  are  labouring  in  spheres  which 
do  not  specially  call  forth  their  peculiar 
powers ;  and  a  lectureship  such  as  I 
have  indicated  would  be  the  means  of 
giving  them  an  opportunity,  with 
honour  to  themselves,  of  exercising 
their  special  gift.  But,  chiefly,  in  this 
way  an  amount  of  material,  precious  in 
its  nature,  and  wide-embracing  in  its 
variety,  would  be  accumulated  on  this 
important  subject.  No  one  mind,  how- 
ever elevated  and  comprehensive,  is  of 
universal  range  and  experience ;  and 
what  is  unknown  to  one  man  maybe  most 
familiar  to  another.  We  have  valuable 
and  helpful  works  on  the  subject  of 
pastoral  theology ;  but  I  am  persuaded 
that  in  real  and  various  utility,  all  such 
— ^the  products  of  individual  minds- 
would  be  left  far  behind  by  such  a 
course  as  has  been  indicated. 

I  do  not  forget  the  necessity  of 
*  drill ;  *  but  this  very  important  depart- 
ment of  pastoral  training  would  naturally 
fall  to  him  who  occupi^  the  chair ;  and 
in  attending  to  it  and  such  lectures  as 
he  himself  might  give,  and  those  which 
we  have  indicated,  he  would  find  room 
and  scope  enough  for  the  exercise  of  all 
his  powers. — I  am,  etc.  Qujero. 


ItiMKgttu'je,— SKititjeir  "^xmb^imm  €^nxc^. 


PABSBTTEBIAL  PROCBEDINaS. 

Aberdeen,  —  This  presbytery  held  a 
special  meeting  on  30th  Not.,  to  dispose 
of  the  call  from  Leicester  to  Rev.  John 
Butherford,  B.D.,  of  St.  Nicholas  Lane 
congregation.  The  clerk  intimated  that 
the  rules  of  the  Chnrch  had  been  observed 
in  this  case,  and  that  all  parties  had  re- 
ceived notice  of  the  meeting.  There 
were  present  as  commissioners  from  St. 
Nicholas  Lane,  Bailie  Urquhart,  and 
Messrs.  Shepherd  and  Too^h.  Communi- 
cations were  read  from  Bev.  Dr.  Boyd 
and  Messrs.  M'Leod  and  Tait,  as  commis- 
sioners   to    prosecute    the    call,    stating 


reasons  for  non-appearance.  Beasons  of 
translation  were  read,  and  answers  by  St. 
Nicholas  Lane  congregation.  A  paper 
was  read  from  the  commissioners  of 
Leicester,  and  the  other  commissioners 
were  fully  heard.  Mr.  Rutherford  then 
announced  his  acceptance  of  the  call,  and 
was  loosed  from  his  present  charge.  After 
prayer,  the  moderator  announced  the  de- 
cision to  the  parties  present,  and  the  clerk 
was  instrucfed  to  communicate  the  same 
to  the  London  Presbytery.  Rer.  A 
Dickie,  the  moderator,  was  appointed  to 
preach  in  St.  Nicholas  Lane  Church,  and 
announce  the  vacancy ;  also  to  preside  i& 
the  session  during  the  vacancy. 
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Arbroath. — Thii  presbytery  held  an  in 
hunc  effectum  meeting  at  Arbroath  on  the 
1st  December — ^the  Key.  A.  B.  Cameron, 
moderator.  There  was  laid  on  the  table 
a  call  from  the  congregation  of  Erskine 
Church,  Arbroath,  addressed  to  the  Rer. 
Henry  Angns,  A.M.,  Sunderland.  .The 
call  was  fonnd  to  be  regular  in  form,  and 
to  be  signed  by  330  members  in  full  com- 
munion, and  by  32  adherents.  Three 
copies  of  reasons  of  translation  were  laid 
on  the  table.  Bead  a  petition  from  the 
congregation,  praying  the  nresbytery  to 
sustain  and  prosecute  the  call,  which  was 
supported  by  Messrs.  Alex.  Fetrie,  sen., 
and  Darid  Corsar,  commissioners.  It  ap- 
peared from  the  statement  of  the  commis- 
sioners that  perfect  unanimity  existed  in 
the  congregation,  on  which  it  was  agreed 
to  sustain  and  concur  in  the  call ;  and  the 
derk  was  instructed  to  forward  it,  together 
with  two  copies  of  the  reasons  of  transla- 
tion, to  the  clerk  of  the  Newcastle  Presby- 
tery, and  to  request  him  to  take  the  neces- 
sary proceedings  thereon.  The  Rey. 
Hugh  Aird  was  appointed  to  act  as  com- 
missioner from  the  presbytery  along  with 
the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  con- 
gregation. 

Benoick, — ^In  regard  to  the  report  of 
this  presbytery  given  in  last  number  of 
the  Magazmef  it  ought  to  have  been  stated 
that  the  Rer.  Dr.  Cairns,  who  had  been 
put  on  the  committee  appointed  to 
nominate  professors,  explained  that  from 
his  position  he  had  not  seen  his  way  to 
act  on  the  committee,  or  take  any  part  in 
this  business ;  and  that  this  explanation 
was  accepted  by  the  presbytery.  This 
presbytery  met  on  the  14th  of  December 
—the  Rev.  J.  S.  Muirhead,  moderator. 
Mr.  B.  C.  Inglis  delivered  all  his  trials  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  presbytery ;  and  his 
ordination  was  appointed  to  take  place  in 
Chapel  Street,  Berwick,  on  the  28th  of 
December, — the  officiating  ministers  being 
the  Bey.  Messrs.  Simpson,  Harrower,  and 
Main.  The  Rev.  G.  F.  Ross,  of  Cold- 
stream, submitted  an  overture  for  trans- 
mission to  the  Synod,  praying  the  Supreme 
Court  to  define  the  boundary  line  in  the 
contemplated  union  between  the  negotiat- 
ing Churches  in  England  and  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church ;  and  declare  on 
what  principles  of  equity  individuals 
occupying  territory  claimed  by  the  nego- 
tiating Churches  can  retain  membership 
in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
presbytery  agreed  to  transmit  this  overture 
»mpliciter  to  the  Synod.  The  Stipend 
Augmentation  Committee  reported  that 
Norham  congregation  has  added  £10  to 
the  stipend ;  and  that  the  congregations 
jj  Coldingbam,  Coldstream  West,  and 
Cheviot    Street,    Wooler,    are    making 


arrangements  for  incrca&ing  the  stipend. 
Mr.  James  Purves,  senior,  Berwick,  was 
appointed  to  represent  the  presbytery  in 
the  Mission  Board.  As  the  Belford  con- 
gregation is  raising  funds  to  meet  the  ex- 
pense of  improving  the  church,  and  require 
help  from  beyond  the  congregation,  the 
presbytery  agreed  cordially  to  recommend 
the  case  to  the  liberality  of  the  Church. 

Carlisle, — This  presbytery  met  on  16th 
Nov. — Mr.  Carruthers,  moderator  pro  tern. 
Dr.  R.  T.  Jeffrey  being  present,  was  in- 
vited to  correspond.  The  presbytery 
committees  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
appointed.  The  moderator  gave  notice 
that  he  would  propose  Mr.  Tannahill  as 
the  presbytery's  representative  at  the 
Mission  Board  for  the  usual  term  of  four 
years,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  court. 
Notice  was  given  that  at  next  meeting  Dr. 
Robb  and  Mr.  MXean  would  be  proposed 
for  the  Hebrew  Chair,  Dr.  Duff  for  that  of 
Church  History,  and  Dr.  Macleod  and  Mr. 
Graham,  Mount  Pleasant,  for  the  Chair  of 
Practical  Training.  Dr.  R.  T.  Jeffrey 
appeared  as  a  deputation  upon  the  Synod's 
Scheme  for  the  Superintendence  of  Young 
Persons,  and,  having  addressed  the  court 
at  length,  it  was  moved,  seconded,  and 
unanimously  agreed,  to  give  the  best 
thanks  of  the  presbytery  to  Dr.  Jeffrey  for 
his  refreshing  and  explicit  address,  and  to 
take  steps  for  carrying  out  the  Synod's 
scheme  as  explainea  and  enforced  by  him. 
Mr.  Leonard  Miller,  student  of  the  third 
year,  presented  his  transference  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  and  delivered  a 
lecture  and  sermon,  which  were  cordially 
sustained.  Mr.  Miller  then  gave  an 
encouraging  account  of  his  work  at  Pen- 
ruddock.  Mr.  William  Salmond,  trans- 
ferred from  the  Presbytery  of  Perth,  had 
subjects  assigned  him,  and  reported  upon 
his  work  at  Great  Salkeld  and  Plumpton. 
The  presbytery  was  much  gratified  to  hear 
of  the  success  of  the  work  at  Plumptoo. 
Messrs.  Miller  and  Salmond  were  en- 
joined to  provide  means  whereby  the 
persons  worshipping  at  Penruddock,  Great 
Salkeld,  and  Plumpton  shall  Be  enabled 
to  give  a  weekly  free-will  offering  for  the 
support  of  religious  ordinances. 

Cupar.  —  This  presbytery  met  at  St. 
Andrews  on  the  3d  November,  for  the 
purpose  of  inducting  the  Rev.  James 
M'Owan,  formerly  of  Perth,  into  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  St.  Andrews  con- 
gregation. Mr.  Tees  preached,  Mr. 
Morrison  presided  in  the  induction  and 
addressed  the  minister,  and  Mr.  Allison 
addressed  the  congregation.  A  number 
of  brethren  were  present  from  other  pres- 
byteries, and  the  services  were  attended 
by  large  and  interested  audiences.  At  a 
meeting  of  presbytery  held  on  this  occa- 
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sion,  the  remit  of  Synod  anent  a  General 
Assembly  was  considered,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  report  that  this  presbytery  is 
opposed  to  any  such  change.  This  opinion 
has  been  given  on  two  former  occasions  ; 
and  the  prospect  of  union  in  England 
has  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  the  decision. 
Mr.  M'Owan  was  appointed  superinten- 
dent of  the  students  connected  with  the 
Church  in  attendance  at  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews. — This  presbytery  again  met, 
in  the  class-room  of  Bonnygate  Church, 
Cupar,  on  the  14th  December — Mr.  Morri- 
son, moderator.  Messrs.  Dickie,  Barron, 
Lawrence,  land  Landreth,  students  of 
Divinity,  were  examined  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  the  examination  was  approved 
of.  Mr.  Barron  read  an  exercise,  with 
additions,  which  was  sustained.  Mr. 
MXevaine  having  accepted  a  call  to 
Brisbane,  Queensland,  resigned  his  charge 
at  Auchtermuchty ;  and  Mr.  Gray  was 
appointed  to  preach  in  the  South  Church, 
Auchtermuchty,  on  Sabbath  first,  and 
intimate  this  resignation.  Appointed  the 
next  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  same  place 
on  the  Tuesday  after  the  second  Sabbath 
of  January  1876,  when  this  matter  will  be 
disposed  of.  After  a  private  conference 
on  the  subject  of  the  professorships,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  nominations  should 
take  place  at  next  meeting. 

Dundee. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  Tues- 
day, 23d  November — the  Rev.  R.  Russell, 
moderator.  Mr.  John  K.  Bruce,  student 
of  the  second  year,  and  Mr.  John  Brown, 
M.A.,  of  the  third  year,  were  transferred 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  to  this 
presbytery.  A  petition  from  the  members 
of  Tay  Square  Mission  Station  was  pre- 
sented to  the  presbytery,  asking  them  to 
congregate  the  mission  with  a  view  to 
steps  being  taken  to  secure  the  services  of 
a  settled  pastor.  Commissioners  from  the 
session  of  Tay  Square  Church,  along  with 
Dr.  M'Gavin,  were  heard  in  support  of 
the  petition.  The  Rev.  Messrf.  Wilson, 
Laurie,  and  Brand  having  expressed 
their  approval  of  the  proposal,  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  grant  the  prayer  of 
the  petition.  Dr.  M^Gavin,  and  Messrs. 
George  Carmichael,  Patrick  Hunter,  jun., 
W.  Cunningham,  and  John  Taylor,  mem- 
bers of  Tay  Square  session,  were  appointed 
the  session  of  the  mission  church.  Dr. 
M'Gavin  was  appointed  to  congregate  the 
mission  on  Tuesday  the  7th  December. 
The  circular  with  reference  to  disestab- 
lishment was  then  taken  up  by  the  pres- 
bytery. According  to  appointment,  the 
Rev.  R.  Russell,  the  moderator,  intro- 
duced the  subject,  by  reading  an  able  paper 
advocating  the  voluntary  principle.  The 
following  motion  .was  submitted  by  Dr. 
M'Gavin,   and  seconded  by  Mr.    Miller, 


and  supported  by  Messrs.  Wilson,  Murray, 
Jack,  Graham,  and  Brand,  namely,  *That, 
in  accordance  with  uniform  decisions  and 
recent  recommendations  of  Synod,  and  in 
view  of  the  urgency  of  the  question  of 
disestablishment  and  disendowment  in  this 
and  other  countrier,  this  presbytery  invite 
the  brethren  to  co-operate  for  the  diflPusion 
of  scriptural  views  as  to  the  spiritual  ri>^ht8 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  its  liberation 
from  civil  disabilities  or  State  control; 
and  further  agree  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  their  number  to  watch  the  progress 
of  this  question,  that  they  may  report  as 
occasion  requires.'  It  was  moved  as  an 
amendment  by  Mr.  Connel,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Carter,  *That  it  was  inexpedient 
to  take  action  in  the  matter  at  present* 
A  division  was  taken,  when  thirteen  voted 
for  Dr.  M'Gavin's  motion,  and  two  for 
Mr.  ConneFs  amendment.  The  follow- 
ing committee  was  then  appointed, in  terms 
of  the  motion :  The  moderator,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  M'Gavin,  the  Rev.  A.  Miller,  and 
■Messrs.  Thomas  Mitchell  and  D.  Nicoll, 
elders  ;  Dr.  M'Gavin,  convener.  Messrs. 
William  George,  M.A.,  and  Andrew  Chap- 
man, M.A.,  students,  gave  all  their  trials 
for  licence,  which  were  cordially  sustained. 
They  were  thereafter  licensed  as  preachers 
of  the  gospel  in  connection  with  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  presbytery  should  meet 
in  conference  in  December,  before  the 
nomination  took  place  to  the  vacant  pro- 
fessorial chairs.  It  was  intimated  that 
the  following  gentlemen  would  be  brought 
forward  at  next  meeting  in  addition  to 
those  formerly  named  i— Hebrew  Litera- 
ture— Mr.  James  A.  Paterson,  M.A., 
schol.ar  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford; 
the  Rev.  D.  M'Lean,  Lanark;  the  Rer. 
William  Turner,  late  of  Craigdam ;  the 
Rev.  F.  Ferguson,  Dalkeith.  Church 
History  —  the  Rev.  William  Graham, 
Liverpool ;  the  Rev.  Alexander  Mair, 
Morninpside;  the  Rev.  James  Wanlrop, 
Craigeud,  Perth.  Practical  Training— 
the  Rev.  John  Ker,  D.D.,  Joseph  Brown, 
D.D.,  both  of  Glasgow;  Andrew  Thom- 
son, D.D.,  Edinburgh ;  Alexander  M'Leod, 
D.D.,  Birkenhead. 

Dunfermline,— Th\a  presbytery  met  on 
Tuesday  the  7th  December— the  Rev.  Mr. 
Borland,  moderator.  The  prefebytery  first 
proceeded  to  the  nomination  of  persons  to 
fill  the  three  vacant  chairs  in  the  Theo- 
logical Hall.  The  following  wbre  nomi- 
nated and  seconded,  and  agreed  to  be 
transmitted : — For  the  Hebrew  Chair — the 
Rev.  Mr.  M'Lean,  Lanark ;  the  Rev.  J>r^ 
Robb,  late  of  Calabar;  and  Mr.  James  A. 
Paterson,  M.A.,  licentiate  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  etc.  For  the  Chair 
of  Church  History— the  Rev.  Dr.  Doff, 
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Helensburgh ;  and  for  the  Chair  of  Prac- 
tical Training— the  Rer.  Dr.  John  Eer, 
Glasgow,  and  the  Bev.  Dr.  M'Leod, 
Birkenhead.  Took  np  nextj  Sjnod  remit 
on  Sabbath  Schools,  m  connection  with 
which  Mr,  Birrell,  convener  of  the  pres- 
bjteij's  committee  on  the  same,  read  a 
report.  Of  the  revised  roles  and  recom- 
mendations remitted  by  the  Sjrnod,  the 
presbytery  agreed  to  approve  generally. 
They  also  approved  of  the  pro])osal  to 
have  a  qaalified  agent  to  devote  his  entire 
time  and  attention  to  the  visitation  of  the 
Sabbath  schools  of  onr  own  Chnrch.  On 
the  question  of  the  re-arrangement  of  the 
Sabbath  services,  the  presbytery  came  to  no 
finding.  The  committee's  report  travelled 
over  the  same  ground  as  the  remit,  and  in 
addition  discussed  the  subject  of  'children's 
churches,'  heartily  approving  of  such  ser- 
vices when  conducted  under  proper  super- 
intendence and  for  the  benefit  of  children 
of  non-church-going  parents,  but  very 
decidedly  and  unanimously  expressing 
the  opinion  that  such  services  should  be 
held  at  an  hour  that  will  not  encroach  on 
the  usual  hours  of  public '  worship,  and 
that  the  children  of  church-going  parents 
should  without  fail  accompany  their 
parents  to  their  own  places  of  worship. 
The  presbytery  cordially  adopted  the  re- 
port, and  tendered  thanks  to  the  com- 
mittee for  their  services.  The  remit  on  a 
decrease  or  an  inadequate  increase  in  the 
membership  of  the  Church  in  certain  dis- 
tricts was  next  taken  up.  The  presbytery 
agreed  to  report  that  they  did  not  regard 
the  matter  of  snch  magnitude  as  to  call 
for  special  consideration ;  and  further, 
that  there  had  been  an  increase  of  twenty- 
four  instead  of  a  decrease  of  twenty- 
8e?en  in  the  Dunfermline  Presbytery. 
The  clerk  read  a  copy  of  a  letter  which 
Dr.  Morris,  convener  of  the  Monument 
Committee,  had  written  to  Lord  Henry 
Lennox,  calling  attention  to  his  previous 
communications.  The  presbytery,  on 
learning  that  no  answer  had  been,  re- 
ceived, instructed  Dr.  Morris  to  write 
again  to  his  lordship,  and  to  express  their 
sarprise  that  no  notice  had  been  taken  of 
either  communication. 

Edinburgh,  —  A  meeting  of  this  pres- 
bytery was  held,  7th  December,  in  the 
Offices  of  the  Church,  Queen  Street— Dr. 
Kennedy,  moderator.  The  moderation  in 
a  call  to  Bridge  Street  Congregation, 
Musselburgh,  was  fixed  to  take  place 
on  the  21st,— -Mr.  Deans,  Portobello, 
and  Mr.  Williamson,  Queensferry,  being 
selected  to  conduct  the  services.  It  was 
intimated  that  Mr.  Dickie,  probationer, 
had  declined  a  call  to  the  West  Church, 
Peebles.  Mr.  Gemmell  submitted  a 
motion  of  which  he  had  given   notice, 
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declaring  that  the  law  in  regard  to  the 
proclamation  of  banns  was  unsnited  to 
the  present  time,  and  that  a  new  law  was 
required,  cheaper,  and  better  fitted  to 
secure  publicity  and  the  other  ends  in- 
tended; and  appointing  a  committee  to 
consider  the  whole  subject  and  report. 
Dr.  Peddie  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  adopted  unanimously,  the  matter 
being  remitted  to  the  Disestablishment 
Committee.  The  presbytery  next  took 
into  consideration  an  appeal  lodged  by 
Mr.  J.  Jeffrey  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Macadam, 
against  a  decision  of  the  Lothian  Road 
session,  suspending  them  from  the  office  of 
the  eldership  in  the  meantime,  and  declar- 
ing at  the  same  time  that  their  conduct 
was  incompatible  with  permanent  reten- 
tion of  church  membership.  Parties 
having  been  heard,  the  presbytery  agreed 
to  dismiss  the  appeal  as  ill  founded. 
Acting  on  a  remit  made  to  them  by  a 
synodical  committee;  requesting  the  re- 
commendation by  presbyteries  of  the 
Church  of  men  who  were  thought  suitable 
for  the  professorial  chairs  to  be  filled  in 
the  Divinity  Hall,  the  court  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  nomination  of  such  candi- 
dates. The  following  names  were  duly 
Proposed  and  seconded  : — Hebreic  Chair — 
lev.  W.  Turner,  late  of  Craigdam ;  Rer. 
D.  M'Lean,  Lanark;  Bev.  Dr.  Robb; 
Mr.  James  Paterson,  A.M.  Church 
History  Chair— Rer.  David  Dnfi",  LL.D., 
Helensburgh;  Rev.  A.  Mair,  A.M., 
Momingside.  Pastoral  Training — Rev. 
Andrew  Thomson,  D.D.,  Broughton 
Place,  Edinburgh ;  Rev.  Wm.  Goold, 
D.D.,  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church; 
Rev.  John  Ker,  D.D.,  Sydney  Place, 
Glasgow.  It  was  unanimously  resolved 
to  forward  the  names  of  all  these  gentle- 
men to  the  Synod's  committee. 

Falkirk— ^i'hia  presbytery  met  on  the 
7th  December — the  Rev.  Dr.  Ogilvie, 
moderator  pro  tern,  Mr.  Andrew  H. 
McGregor  having  given  all  his  trials,  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel.  For  the 
Hebrew  Chair,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robb,  the  Rev. 
Daniel  MXean,  and  Mr.  James  A.  Pater- 
son were  severally  proposed,  seconded, 
and  cordially  recommended  to  the  Synod. 
For  the  Chair  of  Church  History,  the  Rev. 
Fergus  Ferguson  of  Dalkeith,  the  Rev. 
William  Graham  of  Liverpool,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Duff  of  Helensburgh,  were 
severally  proposed,  seconded,  and  cordially 
reconmended.  For  the  Chair  of  Practical 
Training  for  the  Ministry,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Alexander  M*Leod  and  Dr.  John  Ker 
were  proposed,  seconded,  and  cordially 
recommended.  Next  meeting  on  1st 
February  1876,  at  eleven  a.m. 

Glasgow,— Tina  presbytery  met  on  the 
14th  December— Dr.  Dobbie  in  the  chair. 
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It  was  agreed  to  sustaiii  the  call  of  Bey. 
Robert  Edgar  to  Cranstonhill  Church. 
The  report  on  the  training  of  joang  men 
for  the  ministry  was  presented  bj  Mr. 
Carstairs.  It  appeared  that  at  a  meeting 
on  1st  October  1874,  nine  volunteers  came 
forward.  The  total  number  of  young 
men  at  present  on  the  committee's  roll 
was — ^Attending  college,  13;  at  the  pre- 
paratory class,  17 ;  passed  at  the  preli- 
minary examinations  for  medical  mis- 
sionaries, 2 ;  under  priyate  tuition,  1 ; 
delaying  on  account  of  ill  health,  1— > 
total,  34.  The  presbytery,  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  reconstruction  of  the 
Divinity  Hall,  agreed  to  recommend  to 
the  Synod  the  u>Ilowing  names  for  the 
vacant  chairs: — Pastoral  Training — Dr. 
Andrew  Thomson,  Edinburgh ;  Dr.  Ker, 
Glasgow ;  and  Dr.  M'Leod,  Birkenhead. 
Hebrew — Mr.  Daniel  McLean,  Lanark; 
Dr.  Bobb,  Mr.  Faterson,  and  Mr.  William 
Turner.  Church  History  — Dr.  Duff, 
Helensburgh  ;  Mr.  William  Graham, 
Liverpool ;  Mr.  Mair,  Edinburgh ;  and  Mr. 
James  Wardrop,  Craigend.  The  follow- 
ing students  were  licensed  to  preach  the 
gospel, — viz. ,  Messrs.  Thomas  S.  Dickson, 
M.A. ;  John  Goold,  A.  F.  Forrest,  Bobert 
M*Lean,  M.A. ;  Andrew  Morrison,  Archi- 
bald Smith,  and  Peter  Wilson,  M.A., 
Glasgow. 

Hamilton.  — This  presbytery  met  on 
the  SOth  November — Rev.  Mr.  Morton, 
moderator.  A  transference  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Watt,  student  of  the  third  year,  was  read, 
and  a  sermon,  lecture,  and  various  subjects 
for  examination  were  prescribed  to  him, 
to  be  given  during  the  recess  of  the 
Divinity  Hall.  Appeared  Mr.  George 
Crawford,  student,  who  has  completed  his 
course  of  study  at  the  Divinity  Hall,  and 
delivered  the  various  discourses  and  per- 
formed  the  examinations  prescribed  to 
him  as  trials  for  licence,  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  court;  and,  after 
answering  the  questions  in  the  formula, 
he  was  licensea  in  the  usual  manner  to 
preach  the  gospel.  Mr.  Paterson,  con- 
vener of  the  Committee  on  the  Station  at 
Newton,  reported  that  Mr.  Watt  had 
entered  on  his  duties  there  on  the  first 
Sabbath  of  October,  and  that  the  cause 
was  prospering  under  his  care.  A  request 
having  been  made  by  the  persons  forming  - 
this  station  for  the  dispensation  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  the  presbytery  granted  the 
same.  There  was  laid  on  the  table  a 
draft  of  the  constitution  of  the  church  at 
Cambuslang  for  the  approval  of  the  pres- 
bytery, and  Messrs.  M^Farlane,  Duncan- 
son,  and  Anderson  were  appointed  to 
examine  the  same,  and  report  to  next 
meeting.     A  letter  was  read  from  the 


Synod's  Committee  on'the  More  Efficient 
Training  of  Students  at  the  Theological  I 
Hall,  regarding  suggesting  names  for 
the  vacant  professors*  chairs ;  and,  after 
deliberation,  the  presbytery  agreed  to 
send  up  to  said  committee, — for  the  Chair 
of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Literature, 
the  name  of  Mr.  James  Paterson,  MJL,  i 
of  Dairy ;  for  the  Chair  of  Church  History, 
the  names  of  the  Be  v.  Dr.  Duff,  Helens- 
burgh, and  the  Rev.  Alexander  Malr,  M.A., 
Moruingside,  Edinburgh ;  and  for  the 
Chair  of  Pastoral  Training,  the  names  of 
the  Bev.  Dr.  John  Ker,  Glasgow,  and  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Alexander  M*Leo(i^  Clanehton, 
Birkenhead,  as  individuals  suitable  for 
filling  these  chairs.  Next  meeting  is  to 
be  held  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  December. 
Ireland. — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Bel- 
fast, 23d  November.  The  Bev.  H.  M. 
Fleming  was  elected  moderator  for  the 
next  twelve  months,  Mr.  Marwick's  term 
of  office  having  expired.  Mr.  John 
M'Lay,  M.A.,  B.D.,  preacher,  under  call 
to  Belfast,  being  present,  delivered  the 
whole  of  his  trials  for  ordination,  which 
were  most  cordially  sustained  by  the  pres- 
bytery ;  and  his  ordination  was  appointed 
to  take  place^  at  Belfast  on  Thursday,  9th 
December.  Bead  circular  from  the  Bev. 
Henry  Benton,  asking  when  it  would 
be  convenient  for  the  presbytery  to  re- 
ceive a  deputation  from  the  Synod's  Com- 
mittee on  the  Superintendence  of  Young 
Persons.  The  clerk  was  directed  to  in- 
form Mr.  Benton  that  if  the  committee 
were  disposed  to  send  a  deputation  such 
a  distance,  the  presbytery  would  be  glad 
to  receive  them  at  their  meeting  in 
January.  The  following  names]were  men- 
tioned by  various  ministers  for  the  vacant 
professorships  in  the  New  Theological 
Hall :— Chair  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testa- 
ment Literature  and  Exegesis — ^Dr.  Bobb, 
late  of  Calabar ;  Chair  of  Church  HistoiT, 
including  History  of  Doctrines — Dr.  Goold 
and  Dr.  Duff ;  Chair  of  Practical  Train- 
ing for  the  Work  of  the  Ministry — ^Dr. 
John  Ker.  I<  was  agreed  to  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  at  the  meeting  in 
January. — ^The  presbvtery  met  again  at 
Belfast,  9th  December  —  Bev.  H.  M. 
Fleming,  moderator.  The  Rev.  William 
Nairn,  M.A.,  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Glasgow,  and  the  Rev.  John  L.  Mnnro, 
M.  A.,  B.D.,  from  the  Presbytery  of  Fal- 
kirk,  being  present,  were  invited  to  cor- 
respond. Took  up  petition  from  the 
congregation  of  Cullybackey,  asking  the 
presbytery  to  recommend  the  Manse 
Board  to  give  them  an  additional  grant  of 
£30,  so  as  to  clear  off  all  the  debt  on  the 
manse,  with  the  view  of  enabling  the  con- 
gregation to  direct  their  whole  energies  to 
the  repairing  of  the  church,  at  an  estimated 
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cost  of  £200.  Mr.  Fleming  reported  that 
be  had  already  receiyed  the  promise 
of  subscriptions  towards  defraying  the  ex- 
pense of  repairing  the  choreh,  amounting 
to  £100.  The  presbytery  expressed  their 
satisfaction  with  the  report,  and  agreed  to 
transmit  and  recommend  the  petition  to 
the  fayourable  consideration  of  the  Manse 
Board.  The  presbytery  then  proceeded 
with  the  ordination  of  Mr.  John  M'Lay. 
The  Bey.  John  L.  Murray  preached  from 
Bom.  yiii.  26.  Dr.  Boyle  explained  and 
defended  Presbyterian  ordination.  Mr. 
Fitspatrick  put  the  questions  of  the  for- 
mula, offered  up  the  ordination  prayer, 
and  gave  the  charge  to  the  minister.  Mr. 
Buchan  addressed  the  congregation.  At 
the  close  of  the  services,  Mr.  M*Lay  re- 
ceired  a  cordial  welcome  from  the  con- 
gregation, Mr.  M'Lay's  name  was  then 
added  to  the  roll  of  nresbytery.  In  the 
evening  a  soiree  was  held  in  the  church, 
which  was  largely  attended';  Dr.  Boyle 
occapied  the  chair.  Interesting  addresses 
were  delivered  by  the  Bev.  J.  L.  Murray, 
Fortadown  ;  Bev.  W.  Nairn,  Glasgow ; 
BeT.  John  L.  Mnnro,  Linlithgow;  the 
Bev.  S.  B.  Stevenson ;  and  Bev.  J.  A.  Chan- 
cellor, Beformed  Presbyterian  minister, 
B^fast,  and  others.  Daring  the  course 
of  the  evening,  the  newly-ordained  mini- 
ster was  presented  with  a  pulpit  Bible, 
Psalm-book,  and  Alford's  Greek  Testa- 
ment, all  beautifully  bound  in  morocco. 
Mr.  M'Lay  enters  upon  his  ministry  in 
Belfast  under  the  most  favourable 
auspices.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  mini- 
sters in  Scotland,  when  giving  certificates 
to  members  going  to  live  in  Belfast,  will 
be  careful  to  inform  them  that  there  is  a 
United  Presbyterian  church  in  that  town. 
The  presbytery  was  appointed  to  meet  at 
Belfast,  Tuesday,  25th  January  1876. 

Kelao. — This  presbytery  met  on  23d 
Nov. — ^Bev.  Mr.  Millar,  moderator.  Mr. 
Tait,  as  convener  of  the  Evangelistic  Com- 
mittee, gave  in  a  report,  which  was  sus- 
tained. Bev.  Mr.  Milne  was  appointed 
member  of  the  Mission  Board.  The 
Synod's  communication  anent  decrease  of 
Church  membership  was  read ;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  at  an  early  day  the  ^esbytery 
hold  a  private  conference  on  the  subject. 
It  was  agreed  to  nominate  for  the  vacant 
professorial  chairs  the  following  gentle- 
men :  — Hebrew  Chair — Bev.  Dr.  Robb, 
Bev.  Mr.  Turner,  and  Mr.  James  Pater- 
son,  A.M.  Church  History — Bev.  Dr. 
Duff,  Bev.  W.  Graham,  Bev.  Dr.  Goold,. 
and  Bev.  Dr.  MacGill.  Pastoral  Training 
—Bev.  Dr.  Ker,  Bev.  Dr.  M*Leod,  Bir- 
kenhead, and  Rev.  Dr.  Button,  Paisley. 

Kilmarnock, — This  presbytery  held  a 
pro  re  naia  meeting  at  Irvine  on  the  1 6th 
November — the  Bev.  James  M.  Copland, 


moderator.  The  call  from  Trinity  Chnrob, 
Irvine,  subscribed  by  264  members  and  81 
adherents,  addressed  to  Mr.  George  K. 
Heughan,  preacher,  was  cordially  sus- 
tained ;  and  trials  for  ordination  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  presbytery  to  Mr.  Heughan. 
— The  presbytery  met  again  on  the 
14th  December — ike  Bev.  James  M.  Cop- 
land, moderator.  The  Bev.  George  t, 
James  was  appointed  moderator  for  the 
next  six  months.  Mr.  Hagh  Logan 
McMillan,  student,  delivered  the  re- 
mainder of  his  trials,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  presbytery,  and  was  licensed  as  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel.  Mr.  Henghan'8 
trials  for  ordination  were  cordially  sua* 
tained,  and  his  ordination  appointed  to 
take  place  at  Irvine  on  the  18th  Januaiy 
next.  The  presbytery  then  proceeded 
to  the  nomination  of  persons  for  the  new 
professorial  chairs.  For  those  chairs  the 
following  nominations  were  made: — (1) 
Hebrew  Chair  and  Old  Testament  Exe- 
gesis— Mr.  James  A.  Paterson,  preacher ; 
Bev.  D.  M*Lean,  Lanark;  and  Bev.  Dr. 
Bobb,  late  of  Old  Calabar.  (2)  Chair  of 
Church  Histonr — Bev.  Dr.  I)avid  Duff, 
Helensburgh ;  Rev.  Dr.  W.H.  Goold,  Edin- 
burgh, Beformed  Tresbyterian  Church; 
and  Bev.  Dr.  Alex.  M*Leod,  Birkenhead. 
(3)  Chair  of  Practical  Training — Bev.  Dr. 
John  Ker,  Glasgow;  and  Bev.  William 
Graham,  Liverpool.  Bead  printed  circular 
with  reference  to  decrease  or  an  inade- 
quate increase  in  Church  membership. 
After  discussion,  the  presbytery  agreed  to 
remit  this  circular  to  their  Committee  on 
Statistics,  with  instructions  to  bring  up  a 
report  to  the  meeting  appointed  to  be  held 
at  Irvine  on  the  18th  January,  showing  the 
decrease  and  the  inadeqaate  increase 
that  had  taken  place  during  the  past  year. 
Took  up  remit  of  Synod  anent  the  means 
by  which  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  agri- 
cultural, mining,  and  ironworking  popu- 
lation may  be  more  effectively  sapplied. 
After  some  interesting  conversation  on 
this  subject,  ^the  presbytery  agreed  to 
remit  the  whole  subject  to  their  Evan- 
gelistic Committee,  with  instructions  to 
report  to  Dr.  Scott  the  special  efforts  made 
by  the  presbytery  to  reach  the  classes 
mentioned  in  the  remit.  With  reference 
to  the  remit  on  Sabbath  Schools,  the  pres- 
bytery strongly  recommended  the  sessions 
under  their  care  to  take  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Synod's  committee  into  their 
early  and  earnest  consideration,  and  report 
to  the  Synod's  committee  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Next  meeting  of  presbytery  to  be 
held  at  Irvine  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
February. 

Kinross. — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Mil- 
nathort on  the"  14th  of  December— Rev. 
Bobert  Anderson,  moderator  pro  tempore. 
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A  cirenlar  letter  from  the  Synod's  Com- 
mittee on  Disestablishment  was  read  and 
taken  into  consideration,  when  it  was 
resolred,  Mr.  Milne  dissenting,  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  co-operate  with 
the  Synod's  committee,  and  in  other  ways 
farther  the  object.  Messrs.  Anderson,  Dun- 
can, RuthYcn,  Forbes,  and  Skinner  were 
appointed — ^Mr.  Bnthren,  convener.  Took 
np  the  remit  of  Synod  on  the  Representa- 
tion of  Elders  in  the  Higher  Church  Courts, 
when  it  was  moved  and  seconded,  that 
with  regard  to  the  overture  from  the  Eng- 
lish Synod,  the  presbytery  re-affirm  their 
decision  of  2d  February  1875 ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  iojunction  to  take  steps  to 
secure  that  returns  are  received  from  all 
the  sessions  within  their  bounds,  they  report 
that,  having  sent  two  copies  of  the  minutes 
of  Synod; to  every  session,  they  do  not 
feel  called  upon  to  take  any  further  action 
in  the  matter.  It  was  moved  and  seconded 
as  an  amendment,  that  the  decision  of 
2d  February  be  re-affirmed  simpliciter. 
The  votes  for  the  motion  and  amendment 
being  equal,  the  moderator  gave  his  cast- 
ing vote  in  favour  of  the  amendment.  The 
presbytery i  accordingly  re-affirm  their 
former  decision,  that  in  their  judgment  the 
adoption  of  the  proposal  of  the  overture 
would  open  the  way  to  abuses  which  would 
more  than  counterbalance  any  advantages 
to  be  gained  from  it ;  and  in  any  case,  if 
relaxation  of  the  present  rule  be  allowed, 
sessions  in  their  appointments,  whether  to 
presbytery  or  Synod,  should  be  restricted  to 
elders  in  congregations  within  the  bounds 
of  their  own  presbyterv.  Read  the  remit 
of  Synod  on  Sabbath  Schools,  together 
with  the  proposed  rules  and  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  the  report  presented 
by  the  Committee  on  Sabbath  Schools  to 
the  Synod  in  May  last.  After  delibera- 
tion, it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  report 
that,  while  on  the  whole  approving  of  these 
proposals  as  recommendations,  the  pres- 
bytery object  to  their  being  passed  into 
rules ;  and  they  are  of  opinion  that  many 
things  in  them  are  unsuitable  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  smaller  congregations, 
especially  in  countrv  districts.  Bead  the 
remit  of  Synod  on  the  Decrease  or  Inade- 
quate Increase  of  Membership.  In  the 
coarse  of  a  free  conversation  on  the  snb- 
ject,  the  following  views  were  expressed : 
In  relation  to  our  own  district,  that  the 
decrease  has  no  more  than  kept  pace  with 
the  decrease  of  population,  if  it  has  not 
even  been  proportionately  less,  but  that  at 
the  same  time  there  has  been  a  great  fall- 
ing away  from  our  church  of  the  class  of 
farm-servants.  In  relation  to  the  Church 
at  large,  that  it  may  confidently  be  hoped 
that  the  state  of  matters  complained  of 
will  be  greatly  remedied  by  two*  measures 


which  have  recently  received  the  sanctloii 
of  the  Synod,  vis.,  the  Scheme  for  the 
Superintendence  of  the  Toung,  and  the 
institution  of  the  Church  Planting  Board 
in  Glasgow, — an  institution  which  should 
be  copied,  or  some  similar  organization 
instituted,  in  other  large  towns  and  popn* 
Ions  centres  throughout  the  country.  At 
the  same  tim^  a  decided  opinion  was  ex- 

S'ressed  that  in  too  many  cases  the  evil 
as  arisen  in  the  past  from  the  jealousy 
with  which  large  and  financially  prosper- 
ous congregations  have  regarded  any 
church  extension  movement  in  their  im- 
mediate vicinity ;  and  from  the  fact  that 
often,  when  a  party  from  one  or  more 
congregations  formed  themselves  into  a 
nucleus  for  commencing  a  new  station, 
instead  of  meeting  with  cordial  sympathy 
and  support  from  the  congregations  they 
had  left,  and  from  the  Church  courts,  their 
movement  has  been  looked  upon  with  sus- 
picion and  distrust.  A  small  committee 
was  appointed  to  embody  these  views  as 
the  presbytery's  report  on  the  remit,  and 
transmit  them  to  the  convener  of  the  com- 
mittee of  Synod.  Mr.  Ruthven  gave 
notice  that  at  next  meeting  he  would 
nominate  Dr.  Bobb  for  the  Chair  of 
Hebrew,  and  Dr.  John  Ker  and  Dr.  Walter 
Morrison  for  the  Chair  of  Practical  Train- 
ing ;  Mr.  Anderson,  that  he  would  nomi- 
nate Bev.  Alexander  Mair  for  Church 
History,  and  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson  for 
Practical  Training;  and  Mr.  M 'Queen, 
that  he  would  nominate  Dr.  Duff  for  Church 
Histor}',  and  Mr.  James  Paterson  for 
Hebrew.  Next  meeting  to  be  held  here 
on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Sabbath  of 
February. 

Lanark. — ^This  presbvtery  met  on  the 
16th  November — Mr.  Miles,  moderator. 
Mr.  George  F.  Dewar  delivered  a  lectare 
on  £ph.  iii.  14-19,  and  was  examined  in 
Hebrew  and  Divinity,  all  of  which  exer- 
cises were  sustained  as  parts  of  trials  for 
licence.  Mr.  Houston  reported  that  he 
had  preached  to  the  congregation  of 
Crossford  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  26th 
October,  and  thereafter  moderated  in  the 
election  of  one  to  be  their  minister,  when 
the  choice  of  the  congregation  fell  on 
John  Pringle,  B.A.,  who  was  harmoniooalj 
called.  Messrs.  James  Neilson,  James 
F.  Gentles,  and  John  Bobertson  appeared 
as  attested  commissioners  from  congrega- 
tion, bearing  a  petition  praving  the  pres- 
bytery to  proceed  in  the  call  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  Church.  The  call  was 
sustained  as  a  regular  gospel  call ;  and  Mr. 
Pringle  being  present,  the  moderator 
placed  the  call  in  his  hands,  and  he  inti- 
mated his  cordial  acceptance  thereof. 
Mr.  Houston  laid  on  the  table  extract 
minute  of  Carluke  session,  transmitting 
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papers  in  connection  with  the  protest  and 
appeal  of  Mrs.  Jane  Twaddle  against  a 
decision  of  the  session,  suspending  her 
from   fall    commnnion    on    account    of 
fostering  gambling  practices  in  connection 
with   her    trade    as    a    publican.     Mr. 
Houston  and  Mr.  Shirlaw  appeared  for 
the  session,  and  Mrs.  Twaddle  for  herself. 
Bead  minutes  of  session  regarding  the  case, 
and  also  reasons  of  protest  and  appeal, 
and  answers  thereto.    Mrs.  Twaddle  and 
Messrs.  Houston  and  Shirlaw  having  been 
heard,  parties  were  removed.    After  dis- 
cassion,   it  was    moved,  seconded,    and 
nnanimonslj  agreed  to  dismiss  the  protest 
and  appeal,  and  affirm  the  decision  of  the 
session,  and  remit  back  to  them  to  deal 
farther  with  Mrs.  Twaddle,  with  the  view 
of  bringing  her  to  a  right  state  of  mind 
in  reganl  to  those  practices.    The  follow- 
ing nominations  were  then  made  for  the 
professorial    chairs,  and   the    clerk   in- 
stmcted  to  send  up  all  the  names  to  the 
Committee  on  Theological  Education: — 
(1)  For  the  Chair  of  Hebrew  and  Old 
Testament  Literature  and  Exegesis,  the 
Bev.  Daniel  McLean,  Lanark.    (2)  For 
the  Chair  of  Church  History,  the  Rev. 
David  Duff,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Helensburgh, 
and  the  Bev.  Alexander  Mair,  Morning- 
side,  Edinburgh.    (3)  For  the  Chair  of 
Practical  Training,  the  Eev.  Dr.  Alex- 
ander MXeod,  Birkenhead,  and  the  Bev. 
Dr.  John  Ker,  Glasgow.    Next  meeting 
to  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  third 
Sabbath  of  December. 

Melrose. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
5th  October — Mr.  Kechie,  moderator;  but 
there  was  no  business  of  public  interest. 
—Met  again  on  the  7th  December — Mr. 
Kechie,  moderator.  It  was  announced 
that  Mr.  John  Law,  senior  minister  of 
Innerleithen,  had  died  at  Eskbank  on  the 
39th  November  last,  in  the  eighty-fifth 
year  of  his  age  and  the  sixty- third  of  his 
ministry ;  and  after  prayer,  conducted  by 
Mr.  Lawson,  his  name  was  dropped  from 
the  roll  of  presbytery.  It  had  been 
arranged  to  take  up  at  this  meeting  the 
«nbject  of  superintendence  of  the  young, 
bat,  owing  to  the  indisposition  of  Mr.  Ben- 
ton of  Kelso,  who  was  expected  to  give  an 
'explanatory  address,  it  was  postponed  to 
next  meetin^r,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
February.  Fresbyterial  Committees  on 
Evangelistic  Effort,  Statistics,  and  Stipend 
Angmentation  were  elected.  Mr.  J.  Y. 
Johnston,  student  of  the  second  year,  was 
transferred  to  Aberdeen.  Mr.  John  Jack, 
student  of  ^he  third  year,  was  transferred 
from  Paisley  and  Greenock  Presbytery ; 
gave  an  account  of  Hall  lectures,  and  was 
examined  in  Latin.  Mr.  David  Burns 
delivered  lecture  and  sermon,  and  was 
examined  in  Greek  and  Latin.    It  was 


agreed  at  next  meeting  (o  nominate  an 
elder  to  represent  the  presbytery  at  the 
Mission  Board  for  the  coming  four  yean. 
A  large  Disestablishment  Committee  was 
appointed  to  watch  over  the  interests  of 
the  denomination  as  one  of  the  f^ree 
churches  of  the  land,  Mr.  Morton  diatent- 
ing ;  and  the  committee  was  requested  to 
be  present  at  next  meeting,  when  the  sub- 
ject of  disestablishment  wiU  be  continued. 
Mr.  Davidson,  Selkirk  West,  reported  that 
his  congregation  had  recently  raised  his 
stipend  by  £100,  so  making  it  £9004  and 
Dr.  Blair,  Galashiels  West,  that  his  con- 
gregation had  added  £S0  to  his  stipend, 
so  raising  it  to  £200.  Proceeded  to  the 
matter  of  suggesting  names  for  the  vacant 
theological  chairs.  The  session  of  Lander 
have  all  along  objected  to  the  remodelling 
of  the  Theological  Hall,  and,  in  keeping 
with  that  opposition,  Mr.  Brodie,  eider, 
Lauder,  in  his  own  name,  dissented  from 
the  nomination  of  persons  for  the  new  pro- 
fessorial chairs ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Bobson  through  severe  iUness,  tabled  a 
communication  from  the.  Lander  session, 
which  the  presbytery  resolved  to  leave 
over  for  consideration  to  next  meeting.  On 
the  motion  of  Dr.  Blair  and  Mr.  Steven- 
son, Mr.  Alexander  Mair,  M.  A,  Momiog- 
side,  was  proposed  unanimonsW  for  the 
Chair  of  Church  History.  Dr.  Bobb,  late 
of  Calabar,  by  Messrs.  Lawson  and  Wil- 
son, and  Mr.  James  Paterson,  M.A., 
preacher,  by  Messrs.  Finlayson  and  Pater- 
son,' were  proposed  for  the  Chair  of  He- 
brew. Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  Edinbnrafa, 
by  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Stevenson,  and  Dr. 
John  Ker  and  Mr.  Joseph  Leckie,  Glas- 
gow, by  Messrs  Finlayson  and  Lawson, 
were  proposed  for  the  Chair  of  Practical 
Training. 

Orkney, — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Kirk- 
wall on  Monday  the  6th  December — Mr. 
Soutar,  moderator.  There  was  laid  on 
the  table  and  read  a  call  from  the  congre- 
gation of  Bousay,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander AUardice,  preacher,  signed  by  182 
members  and  68  adherents.  Mr.  Beid's 
conduct  in  the  moderation  was  approved 
of,  and  the  presbytery  sustained  the  caU, 
and  appointed  trials  for  ordination  in  the 
event  of  Mr.  AUardice  accepting.  Com- 
missioners from  the  congregation  of 
Westray  appeared,  and  tabled  a  petition 
asking  the  presbytery  to  grant  modera- 
tion. The  congregation  offered  £160  of 
stipend,  with  manse  and  garden.  The 
presbytery  granted  the  moderation,  and 
appointed  the  Bev.  Mr.  Ingram  to  preside 
at  the  moderation.  Mr.  Thomas  Kirk- 
wood  gave  the  remainder  of  his  trials  for 
licence,  which  the  presbytery  unanimously 
sustained.  Mr.  John  T.  Dempster, 
student,  also  gave  all  his  trials  for  licence, 
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which  the  preahyteiy  nnanimoaslj  sus- 
tained; and  hoth  these  gentlemen  were 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel.  Mr.  Beid, 
according  to  a  previons  notice,  now  nomi- 
nated Bev.  Alexander  Robb,  D.D.,  for  the 
Chair  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Eze- 
ffesis ;  Drs.  John  Ker  and  M^Leod  for  the 
Chair  of  Pastoral  Theology  and  Practical 
Training ;  and  the  Rev.  Alexander  Mair, 
Momingside  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
for  the  Chair  of  Church  History  and  the 
History  of  Doctrines.  It  was  also  agreed 
to  send  op  the  names  of  Dr.  Andrew 
Thomson;  Dr.  Duff,  Helensburgh;  and 
Mr.  James  A.  Paterson.  The  presbytery 
adjourned,  to  meet  at  South  Bonaldshay 
on  7th  December  for  the  ordination  of  Mr. 
Alex.  Robertson.  —  South  Ronaldshay, 
Tuesday,  7th  December. — ^This  presbytery 
again  met  here  for  the  ordination  of  Mr. 
idex.  Robertson — ^Mr.  Runciman,  mode- 
rator pro  tern.  The  edict  having  been 
returned,  and  no  objections,  the  presby- 
tery now  proceeded  to  the  church,  when 
Mr.  Buchanan  preached,  Mr.  Runciman 
ordained  and  addressed  the  minister,  and 
Mr.  Paul  addressed  the  congregation. 
Next  meeting  of  presbytery  to  be  held  at 
Kirkwall  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  January 
1876. 

Paisley  and  Greenock, — ^This  presby- 
tery met  at  Greenock  on  Tuesday,  7th 
December — ^Rev.  Walter  Duncan  in  the 
chair.  There  were  nominated,  for  Church 
History — ^Dr.  Duff,  Mr.  James  Wardrop, 
Dr.  Hntton  ;  Hebrew — Mr.  McLean,"  Mr. 
F.  Ferguson,  Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Paterson ; 
Practical  Training — Dr.  Ker,  Mr.  Graham, 
Dr.  M^Leod,  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson.  Mr. 
Alexander,  student,  second  year,  gave  a 
discourse,  which  was  sustained.  Mr. 
Inglis  gave  notice  of  motion  for  oyertnr- 
ing  the  Synod  on  the  Better  Accommo- 
dation of  Sabbath  Schools.  ■  Rev.  John 
B.  Smith  was  nominated  for  the  Mission 
Board. 

Perth, — This  presbytery  met  on  the  7th 
December— Mr.  M*Neil,  moderator.  A 
letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Heughan,  de- 
clining the  call  to  Auchterarder  (North), 
and  the  call  was  set  aside.  The  call  of 
the  North  congregation,  Perth,  to  the 
Bey.  Dayid  Macrae,  Gourock,  was  sus- 
tained ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Miller  was 
appointed  to  accompany  the  commis- 
sioners from  the  congregation  in  prose- 
cuting the  call  before  the  Presbytery  of 
Paisley  and  Greenock.  Mr.  John  McNeil, 
elder,  was  chosen  to  serve  in  the  Mission 
Board  for  the  four  years  ending  in  May 
1880.  After  the  usual  examination,  Mr. 
James  Bayne  was  taken  on  trials  for 
licence,  and  delivered  part  of  his  trials, 
which  was  sustained.  The  following 
persons  were  proposed  and  seconded  for 


nomination  by  the  presbytery,  as  suitable 
to  fill  the  yacant  theological  chairs:— 
Mr.  Turner,  late  of  Craigdam,  and  Dr. 
Robb,  late  of  Calabar,  for  the  Hebrew 
Chair;— Dr.  Dufi^  Helensburgh;  Dr.  Goold 
(of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church), 
Edinburgh ;  and  Mr.  Mair,  EdinburKfa, 
for  the  Church  History  Chair ; — and  Dr. 
Ker,  Glasffow,  for  the  Practical  Training 
Chair.  After  considerable  discussion,  it 
was  agreed  to  defer  the  nomination  till 
next  meeting.  Appointed  next  meeting 
to  be  held  on  28th  January  1876. 


JSh-shine  Church  {Arbroath).'^The  Bev. 
Henry  Angus,  A.M.,  Sunderland,  called 
22d  November. 

Perth{North).—The'Rer,  David  Macrae, 
Gourock,  called  23d  November. 

Bouaay  (Orkney). — Mr.  A.  AUardyce, 
preacl^er,  Montrose,  called. 

MuB8elhurgh(Bridge8treet), — ^Rev.  John 
Dickson,  Peterhead,  called 2 1st  December. 

OBDINATIONS. 

South  Rmmldshay  (Orkney), — Rev.  J. 
Robertson,  preacher,  Edinburgh,  ordained 
7  th  December. 

Belfast  (Y<yrk  Street). -^  Mr,  John 
M*Lay,  A.M.,  preacher,  Glasgow,  or- 
dained 8th  December. 

Hunay.-'UT.  D.  Merson,  M.A.,  B.D^ 
ordained  13th  December. 

CoUmburgh, — Mr.  R.  Dick,  preacher, 
Edinburgh,  ordained  21st  December. 

IHDUCTIOK. 

Oahrach.—B.QY.  Alexander  Wither,  on 
14th  December. 

OBITUART. 

The  Rev.  John  Law,  senior  minister, 
Innerleithen,  at  Eskbank,  on  29th  Nov., 
in  the  85th  year  of  his  age  and  63d^of  his 
ministry. 

At  Inverness,  on  the  12th  December, 
Rev.  James  Scott,  D.D.,  in  the  84th  year 
of  his  age  and  54th  of  his  ministry. 

At  Dunbar,  on  the  14th  December,  Rev. 
John  Scott,  senior  pastor  of  the  East  con- 
gregation, in  the  46th  year  of  his  ministry. 

BARRHBAD  CONGREGATION — AN  BLDBB'» 
JUBILBE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  congregatioOf 
Barrhead,  held  on  the  30th  Noyember, 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Mr.  Clark  s 
ordination,  the  minister  was  presented  with 
a  cheque  for  £121,  and  the  oldest  elder  with 
an  easy-chair,  a  timepiece,  and  a  pair  ox 
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gold  spectacles,  together  with  the  following 
address : — 

PRESENTED  TO 

Mr.  JOHN  M*LEAN, 

BY  THE  SESSION,  MANAOERS,  MEMBERS, 
JJSTD  ADHERENTS  OF  THE  UNITED  PRES- 
BYTERIAN CHURCH,  BARRHEAD,  ON  THE 
COMPLETION  OF  HIS  FITriBTH  YEAR  AS 
AK  BLDBR  OF  THE  OONORBOATION. 

Bbloyed  Eather, — ^We  hare  mach 
pleasure  in  congratalating  yon  on  the 
completion  of  your  fiftieth  year  as  an 
elder  of  this  congregation.  We  unite  in 
thanking  our  God  for  all  the  kindness  and 
faTonr  He  has  shown  yon  in  the  past,  for 
all  that  He  has  enabled  you  to  do  in 
accordance  with  His  will,  and  for  all  the 
comfort  and  blessing  He  has  made  you  the 
means  of  imparting  to  others;  and  we 
wonld  assure  yon  of  our  high  respect, 
warm  attachment,  and  deep  gratitude  on 
account  of  your  eminently  consistent  ex- 
ample as  a  Cbristian,  and  your  lengthened 
service  and  usefulness  as  an  office-bearer 
of  the  Church. 

Yon  have  been  distinguished  for  ripe- 
ness of  theological  knowledge,  wisdom  in 
counsel,  and  unwearied  attention  to  the 
sick  and   afflicted.     Your  soundness  of 


judgment,  fidelity  to  principle,  and  sim- 
plicity of  aim,  have  been  associated  with 
gentleness  of  spirit  and  tender  considera- 
tion for  the  feelings  of  others.  Yonr 
diligence  in  the  exercise  of  oversight  as 
an  elder,  and  your  varied,  unostentatious, 
and  effective  labours  in  teaching  and 
counselling  the  young,  and  other  depart- 
ments of  Christian  enterprise,  have  been 
long  known  and  highly  appreciated.  Yon 
have  combined  the  zeal  of  youth  with 
the  wisdom  and  prudence,  the  love  and 
humility  of  age,  and  altogether  present  a 
beautiful  example  of  'the  righteous  man' 
who,  *  planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,' 
'  still  brings  forth  fruit  in  old  age.' 

Now  that  in  the  good  providence  of  God 
you  have  been  spared  to  go  in  and  out 
amongst  us  so  long,  we  pray  that  the  even- 
ing of  your  days  may  be  crowned  with 
peace  and  joy,  and  that  when  the  end 
comes,  an  entrance  may  be  ministered 
unto  you  abundantly  into  the  everlasting 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  session  and 
congpregation  by 

William  Clark,  M.A.,  Minietet'. 
David  Lioat,  Preses. 

BarrheaDi  Nov,  30,  1875. 


ICotias  0f  It^to  ^uWkatbn^. 


The  Church  op  Scotland  Released 
FROM  Patronage  on  Basis  of  Re- 
formation AND  ADHERING  TO  SCRIP- 
TURAL Standards.  Letter  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  and  Addresses  of 
the  Rit^ht  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Rossltn, 
Lord  High  Commissioner,  and  of  the 
Rey.  James  Sellar,  D.D.,  the  Mode- 
rator, at  the  opening  and  close  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  20th  May  1875,  and  follow- 
ing days.    8vo,  pp.  56. 

Edinborgb :  W.  Blackwood  A  Sons.    1875. 

We  welcome  the  appearance  of  this 
manifesto.  For  though  the  Church  of 
Scotland  is  by  no  means  our  adversary, 
yet  she  is  our  antagonist  on  the  great 
question  of  Establishments,  and  we  are 
glad  that  she  has  written  a  book.  The 
first  part  of  the  brochure  is,  of  course, 
mere  flummery,  except  always  the  solid 
pudding  of  £2000  from  Her  Majesty. 
But  the  becking  and  ducking  and  billing 
and  cooing  between  his  Grace  the  Lord 
High  Commissioner,  and  the  Moderator, 


as  the  personator  of  the  Right  Reverend 
and  Right  Honourable  the  Members  of 
Assembly  {sic),  is  not  worth  the  ink. 
Serious  people,  indeed,  consider  it  as 
much  out  of  place  in  a  church  as  the 
martial  music,  plumes,  helmets,  and 
broadswords  of  the  dragoons  who  escort 
the  Commissioner.  Let  us  pass  it  over, 
and  notice  a  few  points  in  the  Modera- 
tor's speeches. 

He  very  naturally  dwells  largely  on 
what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  Church's 
release  from  patronage.  But  that  phrase 
we  hold  to  be  a  misnomer.  The  Church 
was  formerly  subject  to  one  very  humi- 
liating and  injurious  restraint  as  to  the 
appointment  of  her  ministers.  She  is 
now  subject  to  another.  The  statute  has 
been  altered ;  but  she  is  as  little  under 
law  to  Christ,  and  as  much  under  law 
to  Caesar,  as  before.  She  was  in  bondage 
by  reason  of  a  certain  Act  of  Parliament 
— ^the  12th  of  Queen  Anne.  She  has 
now  been  subjected  to  an  Act  of  Queen 
Victoria.  She  would  have  got  release 
had  the  old  Act  been  simply  repealed. 
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leaying  her  at  liberty  to  frame  for  herself 
regulations  as  to  the  appointment  of  her 
ministers.  But  instead  of  that,  one  Act, 
quite  as  stringent,  was  substituted  for 
another ;  an  Act  providing,  among  other 
things,  that  she  must  recognise,  as 
electors,  a  class  of  persons  about  whose 
religious  principles  she  has  no  means  of 
knowing  anything — ^who  make  no  pro- 
fession, and  on  whom,  according  to  her 
own  laws  (as  a  theological  professor  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  told  us  last 
year),  she  is  bound  to  pronounce  the 
sentence  of  excommunication,  because 
they  have  not  observed  the  Lord's  Supper 
on  their  arriving  at  a  certain  age.  Prac- 
tically, her  condition  may  be  improved ; 
theoretically,  it  is  as  degraded  as  ever. 

Dr.  Cellar  speaks  of  the  Church  as 
*  having  reached  an  auspicious  era.' 
That  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  question- 
able whether  her  prospects  as  an  Estab- 
lishment are  improved.*  It  is  well  known 
that,  speaking  generally,  only  the  smaller 
aristocracy  of  Scotland  belong  to  the 
Kirk.  How  many  Peers  has  she  in  her 
communion?  Many  even  of  the  M.P.'s  are 
beyond  her  pale.  Now  we  are  informed 
that  in  some  quarters  many  of  the  families 
who  are  or  would  be  genteel,  are  ebbing 
away  to  the  Episcopalians.  Before,  only 
one  in  all  of  them  could  be  patron  of 
their  parish,  and  perhaps  not.  even  that; 
but  they  had,  or  flattered  themselves 
they  had,  some  degree  of  influence  in  the 
settlen^ent  of  the  minister.  At  all  events 
they  belonged  to  the  class  with  whom  the 
appointment  lay,  and  they  stood  clear  of 
the  commonalty — the  pro/anum  vulgus. 
But  now  the  law  places  them,  in  this 
matter,  exactly  on  a  level  with  plough- 
men, tailors,  weavers,  etc.;  and  that  they 
cannot  stand.  But  howshall  an  Establish- 
ment subsist  without  the  aristocracy  ? 

It  is  true  that  hitherto  the  new  scheme 
has  been  working  smoothly.  But  that 
is  greatly  owing  to  the  circumstance 
that,  at  present,  there  is  a  paucity  of 
preachers.  Had  the  expectants  (as  they 
were  called  in  old  time)  been  as  plenti- 
ful as  we  have  seen  them,  we  are  per- 
suaded the  lawsuits  would  have  been 
numerous.  The  Kirk  in  the  meantime 
has  the  advantage;    but  the  want  of 

^  *  Lord  Minto  has  expressed  a  decided  opi- 
nion on  the  point,- in  direct  opposition  to  the 
Moderator.  His  lordship's  authority  is  uni- 
versally allowed  to  be  high ;  and  the  view  he 
entertains  is  just  what  we  have  all  along 
held  and  avowed. 


supply,  when  it  comes  a  certain  length, 
must  be  ruinous.  Now  we  know  well- 
informed  people  who  are  of  opinion 
that  the  change  in  the  law  is  likely  to 
aggravate  this  evil.  The  younger  sons 
of  lairds,  factors,  lawyers,  and  rich 
merchants,  and  farmers  of   the  higher 

grade,  were  wiUing  to  study  for  the 
hurch,  hoping  to  get  a  comfortable 
living,  in  a  gentlemanly  way,  through  the 
fa¥Our  of  a  patron;  but  they  cannot 
brook  the  idea  of  having  to  compete, 
perhaps  unsuccessfully,  with  the  sons  of 
artisans  and  labourers.  It  has  been 
alleged  that  the  present  scarcity  is  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  for  some  time  past 
popular  election  has  to  a  great  extent 
been  the  order  of  the  day,  even  under 
the  old  law.  If  'so,  bad  is  likely  to 
become  worse.  No  doubt  a  crop  of 
preachers  may  spring  up  from  a  humbler 
class  in  society,  and  they  may  prove  in 
all  respects  able  ministers  of  the  New 
Testament.  But  we  are  always  told  that 
a  national  church  cannot  flourish  on 
plebeians. 

Dr.  Sellar  tells  us,  as  we  have  been 
often  told  before,  that  'it  cannot  be 
gainsaid  that  the  statute  of  1874  would 
have  satisfied  the  best  and  ablest  advo- 
cates of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
Church  antecedent  to  the  secession  of 
1843.'  Now,  prior  to  the  Disruption, 
the  Free  Church  party  did  not  ask.  the 
abolition  of  patronage;  they  would  have 
been  satisfied  with  the  Yeto  Act.  What 
they  insisted  on,  and  what;  they  main- 
tain has  not  been  got,  was  ^spiritual 
independence.'  But  the  Moderator  says: 
*  I  feel  warranted  to  affirm  on  substan- 
tial grounds,  that  whatever  of  spiritual 
independence  can  be  possessed  by  the 
visible  Church  in  any  State  on  earth  iB 
enjoyed  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  at 
this  day,  and  more  fully,  too,  than  by 
any  other  Church  unrecognised  by  law 
in  the  land.'  EveryUiing,  of  course, 
depends  on  definition;  and  the  author 
says,  *  the  true  spiritual  independence  m 
which  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
gloried  is  this:  That  believers— the 
Church,  that  is  really  Christ's  body-- 
"have  access  by  one  Spirit  unto  the 
Father ; "  and  of  this  spiritual  indepen- 
dence no  power  on  earth,  can  depnv« 
them.'  Now  this  privilege  is  unques- 
tiouably  one  of  unspeakabk  importanoe, 
but  we  never  before  heard  it  called 
'spiritual  independence.'  And  if  ^ 
power  on  earth  can  deprive  believers  o* 
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it,  sorely  as  little  can  any  snch  power 
i)estow  it.  Why,  then,  should  the  Free 
Church  be  satined  with  the  statute  of 
1874? 

The  Moderator,  like  many  of  his  bre- 
thren, is  very  anxious  for  union,  and  we 
do  not  refuse  them  credit  for  being 
actuated  by  sound  Christian  motiyes; 
but  motives  are  mixed,  and  probably 
they  see  that,  without  large  and  speechr 
accessions  to  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
her  days  as  an  Establishment  are  num- 
bered. Ab  a  minority  of  the  nation,  it 
is  impossible  she  can  continue  to  receive 
so  considerable  a  portion  of  the  property 
of  the  nation.  He  tells  us  that  the  Estab- 
lishment was  no  bar  to  the  late  projected 
union  of  the  two  large  Presbyterian 
bodies  'that  so  notoriously  failed  the 
other  year.^  Now  it  is  well  enough 
known  that  the  union  was  prevented  by 
Dr.  Begg  and  his  party,  who  were  not 
very  numerous,  but  who  were  assured 
by  four  of  the  most  eminent  counsel  at 
the  bar,  two  of  whom  are  now  on  the 
bench,  that  the  civil  law  entitled  them 
to  the  property  of  the  Free  Chiurch  if 
she  entered  into  a  union  with  the  United 
Presbyterians.  We  do  not  suspect  that 
Dr.  Begg  and  his  followers  were  directly 
instigate  by  persons  in  the  Establish- 
ment to  act  the  part  they  did,  and  so 
far  it  was  not  the  Establishment  that 
interfered  with  the  union;  butimques- 
tionably  it  was  the  Establishment  prin- 
ciple that  moved  Dr.  Begg.  Had  there 
been  no  Establishment  real  or  prospec- 
tive, the  union  would  probably  have 
taken  place;  and  all  sound-minded  men 
regsu^i  it  as  a  settled  point,  that  till  that 
which  letteth  be  taken  out  of  the  way, 
the  idea  of  general  union  among  the 
Presbyterians  of  Scotland  is  altogether 
a  chimera. 

Dr.  Sellar  is  strongly  opposed  to  re- 
laxing or  remoulding  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  contends  for  '  adhering  sted- 
fastiy  to  the  ancient  tried  and  scriptural 
standard  of  our  faith  and  our  ecclesi- 
astical organization.^  Surely  he  is  not 
ignorant  tibat  many  who  subscribe  regard 
the  Confession  as,  in  the  language  of  Dr. 
PfJey,  just  *  articles  of  peace ; '  and  the 
preaching  of  some  of  the  clergy  seems 
to  suggest  that  they  must  have  sub- 
scribed with  a  good  deal  of  mental  re- 
servation. But  be  that  as  it  may,  let 
the  Kirk  touch  one  if  or  and  of  the 
Confession,  and  she  will  instantiy  ^nd 
that  this  freedom  which  she  fancies  she 


has  recentiy  obtained,  and  in  which  she 
is  glorying,  is  just  the  freedom  of  going 
the  full  length  of  the  chain  which  the 
State  keeps  attached  to  her  collar. 

There  are  various  other  points  in  this 
pamphlet  which  our  space  forbids  as  to 
notice.  We  cordially  rejoice  in  what- 
ever spiritual  prosperity  the  Kirk  is  en- 
i(yying,  and  which,  we  feel  assured,  would 
be  greater  if  she  would  strike  off  her 
fetters.  In  particular,  it  is  delightful  to 
hear  from  the  Moderator  that  ^  gratify- 
ing indications  of  the  increasing  vitality 
and  strength  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
as  a  missionary  Church  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  General  Assembly.* 

Classic  Baptism  :  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Meaning  of  the  Word  BAIlTIZn,  as 
determined  by  the  usage  of  Classical 
Greek  Writers.  By  James  W.  Dale, 
D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Media  Presby- 
terian Church,  Delaware  County, 
Pennsylvania.  Fourth  edition.  8vo, 
pp.  854. 

Philadelphia:    Wm.  Rntter  &  Co.     Edinburgh: 
W.  Oliphant  &  Co. 

This  is  the  first  of  four  similar  volumes 
by  the  author,  on  the  subject  of  Baptism. 
Its  title  is  given  above,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding ones  are  entitied  respectively. 
Judaic  Baptism,  Johannic  Baptism, 
Christie  and  Patristic  Baptism.  Indeed, 
the  volumes  are,  in  aU,  substantially 
five;  for  the  fourth  is,  in  amount  of 
matter,  equsd  to  two  of  the  preceding. 
The  subject  handled  is  certainly  of  no 
small  importance,  and  the  controversy 
respecting  it  is  difficult,  and  has  been 
long  lasting.  Names  of  the  highest  re- 
spectability may  be  found  on  both  sides ; 
and  in  the  .United  States  it  is  said  tiie 
Baptists  are  more  numerous  than  any 
oihsT  denomination.  In  one  sense,  we 
believe,  that  is  true;  but  it  does  not 
mean  that,  compared  with  them,  the 
Pedobaptists  collectively  are  a  mino- 
rity. It  only  means  that  the  Bap- 
tists, who  are  of  numerous  sections, 
more  than  equal  any  one  section  of 
Pedobaptists,  such  as  the  Papists,  the 
Episcopalians,  the  Presbyterians,  etc. 
It  is  quite  natural,  then,  that  the  subject 
should  occupy  a  great  de^ee  of  atten- 
tion, especially  in  America.  But  we 
suppose  most  readers  will  be  of  opinion 
that  the  library  the  author  has  furnished 
us  is  of  disproportionate  extent.  We 
must  say,  however,  that  it  is  stored 
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-with  most  important  matter,  and  pre- 
sents the  best  magazine  we  know  of  for 
supplying  weapons  to  all  who  have  occa- 
sion to  engage  in  the  controversy ,--that 
is,  if  they  take  the  same  side  as  the 
author ;  and  if  they  take  the  opposite, 
prudence  requires  that  they  be  prepared 
for  the  assaults  of  those  equippea  from 
this  arsenal.  So  high  an  estimate  of  the 
work  we  should  scarcely  have  ventured 
to  give  from  any  mere  opinion  of  our 
own;  but  the  testimony  borne  to  it 
by  such  a  host  of  distinguished  men 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  fully 
bears  out  all  we  have  said.  It  is  spoken 
of  in  terms  exceptionally  high  by  quite 
a  multitude  of  ministers,  editors,  presi- 
dents, professors,  and  authorities  of  all 
sorts,  including  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Hodge  of  Princeton;  and  the  fact  of 
this  first  volume  having  reached  a  fourth 
edition,  affords   tangible    evidence    of 

Sublic  concurrence.  It  is  rather  won- 
erful  that  it  seems  to  have  attracted  so 
little  attention  among  ourselves.  We 
shall  be  glad  if  this  notice  contribute  to 
bring  the  book  a  little  more  into  view. 

A  minute  examination  of  the  work, 
which  is  to  so  great  an  extent  philologi- 
cal, and  is  occupied  with  discussions 
conducted  frequently  with  a  view  to 
professional  rather  than  popular  readers, 
would  be  unsuitable  to  our  pages.  But 
we  feel  bound  to  say  that  the  patience 
and  industry  the  author  has  displayed, 
and  the  labour  he  has  expended  on  this 
production,  seem  to  us  quite  astonish- 
ing. He  quotes  from  a  great  number 
of  writers,  ancient  and  modern,  and  in 
several  languages,  and  seems  to  support 
satisfactorily  the  position  he  assumes. 
It  may  suffice  for  our  present  purpose  to 
state  that  he  holds  *  baptism'  and  its 
cognates,  as  used  by  the  Classics,  to 
have  no  reference  to  modality,  but 
entirely  to  condition.  'The  word  has 
no  form  of  act  of  its  own ;  it  asks  for 
none ;  it  accepts  indifferently  of  any,  of 
all,  competent  to  meet  its  demand.  It 
demands  a  complete  change  of  condition — 
physical,  intellectual,  moral,  or  cere- 
monial. .  .  .  And  to  meet  this  demand, 
it  accepts  any  agencv,  physical  or 
spiritual,  competent  to  the  task.'  'Bap- 
tism is  a  myriad-sided  word,  adjusting 
itself  to  the  most  diverse  cases.  Aga- 
memnon was  baptized;  Bacchus  was 
baptized ;  Cupid  was  baptized ;  Alex- 
ander was  baptized ;  Panthia  was  bap- 
tized;   Otho  was  baptized;    Charicles 


was  baptized ;  and  a  host  of  others  were 
baptized,  each  differing  from  the  other 
in  the  nature  or  the  mode  of  their  bap- 
tism, or  both.'  His  general  conclusion 
is :  '  Whatever  is  capable  of  thoroughly 
changing  the  character,  state,  or  con- 
dition of  any  object,  is  capable  of  bap- 
tizing that  object;  and  by  such  change 
of  character,  state,  or  condition  does,  in 
fact,  baptize  it.'  • 

Now,  supposing  all  this  to  be  correct, 
it  refers  only  to  the  use  of  the  word 
'  baptize '  among  the  Classics.  Bat 
Christian  baptism  does  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  this  first  volume ;  and  it  is 
something — ^indeed  not  a  little — ^to  have 
shown  that  our  Baptist  brethren  are  not 
entitled  to  boast,  as  they  always  do, 
that  their  mode  of  administering  the 
ordinance  is  supported  by  the  primary 
literal  meaning  of  the  word  '  baptize' 


The  Education  of  Boys  for  Business. 
By  George  Coutie,  A.M.,  Liverpool. 

London :  George  Philip  A  Son. 

Mr.  Coutie  was  for  several  years  a 
student  at  our  Theological  Hall, — in  fact, 
till  within  a  short  time  of  licence,— and 
has  been  for  years  a  respected  and  effi- 
cient elder  of  our  church  in  Everton, 
— ^ready,  in  any  way  in  his  power,  to 
forward  the  cause  of  Christ. 

He  is  already  favourably  known  in 
the  educational  world,  both  as  a  teacher 
and  author.  He  has  devoted  a  busy 
lifetime  to  the  work  of  middle-class 
schools  both  in  Scotland  and  England ; 
while  for  the  last  fourteen  years  he 
has  been  both  principal  and  proprietor 
of  one  of  the  three  large  public  educa- 
tional institutions  in  Liverpool,— that, 
namely,  known  as  '  The  Northern  Insti- 
tute. *  It  would  be  surprising,  therefore, 
if  Mr.  Coutie  had  not  something  to  say 
on  education  —  especially  commercial 
education — ^well  'Worth  reading.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  pre- 
sent volume  he  has  said  many  things 
of  the  highest  practical  importance  to 
parents  who  intend  their  sons  for  a 
mercantile  career.  Teachers,  also, 
cannot  fail  to  derive  many  useful  hints 
from  the  last  chapter  in  the  volume, 

•  It  may  be  recollected  that  when,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Qallo-German  war,  the  son 
of  the  Emperor  of  France  fired  the  jrsi 
mitraUleuse^  the  father  spoke  of  the  youtH  as 
receiving  his  haptiam  of  blood. 
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which  is  spocially  deagDed  for  them. 
We  cannot  here  follow  Mr.  Gontie  into 
the  different  details  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Uniyeisity  local  examina- 
tions,  classics  and  their  educational 
value  to  commercial  men,  public  schools 
as  compared  with  nrivate ;  but  we  may 
note  one  thing.  Mr.  Gontie  seems  to 
have  got  over,  in  Liverpool,  the  '  reli- 
gious difficulty ;'  for  although  the  S<aip- 
tures  are  read  in  the  *  Northern  In- 
stitute' every  morning,  and  form  the 
sole  groundwork  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, our  author  has  met  with  no  com- 
plaint during  all  his  career  from  parents 
of  any  denomination.  The  volume, 
which  is  written  in  a  clear,  simple,  and 
unaffected  style,  and  characterized  by 
much  kindliness  of  feeling  as  well  as 
ability,  is  a  very  excellent  one,  and,  as 
we  have  said,  well  deserves  and  will 
repay  careful  perusal  by  those  for  whose 
benefit  it  is  specially  intended. 


The  Feast  of  Love.  Address  at  Com- 
munion Service,  Perth  Conference 
(2d  September  1875).  By  Rev. 
James  Robertson,  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  Newington,  Edinburgh. 

Edinbnrgh:  Andrew  Elliot    1875. 

In  this  address  the  believer  is  exhorted 
to  rest — to  work — to  pray — to  trust. 
These  various  points  are  illustrated  and 
enforced  with  all  that  glow  of  feeling 
and  fervour  and  felicily  of  expression 
for  which  the  author  is  so  rema^able. 


Yayin;  or.  The  Bible  Wine  Question. 
Testimony  of  Scripture,  of  the 
Rabbis,  and  of  Bible  Lands  against 

BECENT  SaCRAMENTARIAN  INNOVA- 
TIONS. By  Professors  Watts, 
Wallace,  and  Murphy,  Belfast; 
and  Rev.  William  Wright,  B.A., 
Damascus.  Edited  by  Professor 
Watts. 

Belfast:  William  MnlUm.    1875. 

Dr.  Watts,  in  a  prefatory  note,  says : 
'  The  following  speeches  were  delivered 
in  the  debate  on  the  Bible  Wine  ques- 
tion, before  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  in  the 
city  of  Londonderry,  8th  June  1875, 
and  are  now  published  in  compliance 
with  the  request  of  many  friends  both 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.* 


The  question  is  one  which  is  being 
somewhat  keenly  agitated ;  and  as  light 
ought  to  be  sought  from  all  quarters, 
these  speeches  by  men  of  abuity  and 
learning  may  be  jperused  with  profit  by 
the  advocates  of  Doth  sides. 


God's  Word  through  Preaching.  By 
John  Hall,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  New 
York. 

Conditions  of  Success  in  Preaching 
WITHOUT  Notes.  By  Richard  S. 
Stokes,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 

London:  R.  D.  Dickinson.    1875. 

These  lectures  deserve  conmiendation 
for  various  reasons,  not  the  least  being 
the  tone  of  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity 
that  pervades  them.  The  writers  do 
not  profess  to  have  an  infallible  nostrum, 
or  to  have  made  or  discovered  a  royal 
road  to  effective  preaching.  In  a  plain, 
intelligent,  and  intelligible  common- 
sense  way  they  give  the  results  of  their 
own  experiences  and  observation;  and 
as  they  speak  of  things  they  know,  and 
of  an  act  in  connection  with  which  they 
have  made  themselves  a  name,  they 
speak  with  some  measure  of  authority, 
and  may  very  profitably  be  listened  to 
by  those  whom  it  concerns.  Dr.  Stokes* 
experience  of  preaching  without  notes 
cannot  be  said  to  be  very  encouraging, 
inasmuch  as  he  spent  twenty-five  years 
in  acquiring  the  power  to  do  so ;  but 
the  record  of  his  failures  may  help 
others  to  a  speedier  success.  The  bond- 
age of  first  writing  out  a  sermon  and 
then  committing  it  verbatim  to  memory, 
and  so  delivering  it,  is  terrible.  It  has 
crushed  many  a  gifted  spirit ;  and  the 
alternative  of  either  reading  from  the 
manuscript,  or  preaching  as  Dr.  Stokes 
recommends,  ought  to  be  considered. 
Of  course  Dr.  Stokes  urges  the  most 
careful  preparation;  but  that  prepara- 
tion to  consist  in  getting  the  thoughts 
well  into  the  head,  and  then  expressing 
them  in  the  pulpit — without  the  inter- 
vention of  paper. 


The  Evangelical  Almanac  for  1876. 

London:  S.  W.  Partridge. 

Besides  giving  the  information  usually 
to  be  found  in  such  publications,  this 
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veU-Btored  Almanac  oontainB  a  great 
deal  of  interesting  matter.  It  iias 
double  columns,  in  the  one  of  which 
notable  events  are  recorded,  and  in  the 
other  a  passage  of  Scripture  is  given, 
while  on  the  opposite  siae  a  verse  with 
appropriate  remarks  from  some  well- 
known  Christian  writer  is  set  forth. 
There  are  also  several  passages  of  a 
similar  kind  given  at  the  dose.  It  is 
adorned  with  a  well-executed  illustra- 
tion in  front  of  '  An  Eastern  MeaL' 


An  Order  for  the  Visitation  of  the 
Sick,  for  the  use  of  Ministers  in 
Scotland  and  others.  By  Jahes 
C.  Lees,  D.D. 

Edinbnrgli  and  London:  W.  Blackwood  A  Soni. 
1876. 

One  of  the  most  important,  and  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  difficult  parts 
of  a  minister's  work  is  the  visitation  of 
the  sick.  The  mere  official  performance 
of  duty  is,  specially  in  this  connection, 
alike  mitef  ul  and  hurtful.  Perhaps  some 
may  object  to  such  a  book  as  this,  that 
it  tends  to  beget  or  foster  officialism. 
Of  course  it  may  be  abused,  like  every 
other  good  thing,  but  it  is  very  weu 
fitted  to  assist  the  right-minded  minister 
or  Christian  worker  in  his  labours  among 
the  afflicted.  We  have  read  it  with 
much  pleasure,  and  have  been  much 
impressed  with  the  serious  and  affec- 
tionate and  evangelical  tone  that  per- 
vades it.  The  passages  from  the  noly 
Scriptures  and  other  books  are  judi- 
ciously selected,  while  the  hymns  and 
prayers  are  so  varied  and  suitable  as  to 
meet  every  possible  necessity.  Rightly 
used,  either  in  private  before  visiting  the 
sick  or  by  the  bed  of  affliction,  it  may  be 
highly  serviceable. 


Leila,  and  other  Poems.    By  Rev. 
James  Paton,  B.A. 

Paisley :  Alex.  Gardiner. 

Mr.  Paton  in  his  prologue  says : — 

*  These  are  the  wild  grapes  of  my  wayward 

youth, 

In  later  teens  and  earlier  twenties  trained ; 

Where  gilded  fancy  passed  for  golden  truth, 

And  passion  raged  where  reason  should 

have  reigned.^ 

We  suppose  ih&ce  are  few  who  have 
not  perpetrated  poetry  (sic)  in   their 


'  teens  and  twenties ;  ^  fortunately,  how- 
ever, not  much  of  it  sees  the  light 

Mr.  Paton  has  poetic  feeUng,  and 
occasionally  exhibits  poetic  power,  bnt 
the  wooden  lines  are  mezcuaably  nume- 
rous, and  there  are  paasaees  also  of 
questionable  propriety.  Had  he  allowed 
Hhe  rage  of  passion^  to  subside,  and  the 
reign  of  reason  to  triumph,  before 
appearing  in  print,  it  would  have  been 
to  his  own  and  his  readers*  advantage. 
The  Horatian  rule  k  widely  applicable; 
and  had  Mr.  Paton  observed  it,  doubt- 
less, with  his  powers,  at  the  close  of  the 
appointed  period  he  would  have  pro- 
duced something  better ;  .for  then,  we 
may  believe,  ha  ideal  will  be  higher 
and  his  taste  more  severe. 


*It  is  Well:'  A  Sermon  preached  by 
the  Rev.  William  Watson,  in  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  Kirk- 
cudbright, 26th  July  1875,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Death  of  his  Eldest 
Son,  aged  Four  Tears  and  Ten 
Months. 

Edinburgh:   Wm.  OUphant  A  Co.    187JI. 

This  Sermon,  though  originally  printed 
for  private  circulation,  is  worthy  of 
being  widely  known.  Preached  from  a 
heart  stirred  by  sorrow,  it  is  well  fitted 
to  reach  the  heart  that  is  similarly 
tried.  The  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
the  death  of  children  are  affectionately 
and  faithfully  enforced,  and  their  true 
welfare  lovingly  and  clearly  set  forth. 

The  Prophet  of  Sorrow  ;  or,  Thk 
Life  and  Times  of  Jeremiah.  By 
the  Rev.  Thornley  Smith. 

London:  Wedeyan  C!onference  Office,  l^'^* 
Mr.  Smith  in  his  preface  says:  "Th® 
life  of  Jeremiah  is  very  closely  inter- 
woven with  his  prophecies.  But  those 
prophecies  are  not  given  in  strictly 
chronological  order,  so  that,  to  follow 
the  course  of  his  history,  and  to  under- 
stand the  connection  of  its  remarkable 
events,  is  a  somewhat  difficult  task,  'pe 
present  is  the  first  attempt  which  hafl 
been  made  to  present  the  life  of  the 
prophet  in  a  connected  form ;  for,  whitet 
we  have  several  commentaries  on  wC 
book,  we  have  no  book  which  bears  hJB 
name,  we  have  no  work  which  prof^s^B 
to  unfold  the  story  of  his  sorrows  ^  • 
continuous  thread.' 
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As  is  veil  known,  the  author  brines  book,  therefore,  is  replete  with  interest, 

admirable  qnalifications  to  his  task.    He  as  the  writings  of  the  prophet  are  illos- 

has  made  the  study  of  Old  Testament  trated  and  explained  by  incidents  in  the 

times  and  characters  his  special  delight,  life  of  the  man — ^the  subject  having  the 

and  has  gathered  a  vast  amount  of  advantage  of  being  treated  biographi- 

ioformation    concerning    them.      The  cally  as  well  as  critically. 


DR.  BEGG'S  MOTION  FOR  AN  ECCLESIASTICAL  COMMISSION. 

That  eminentlv  fair  and  candid  critic,  Mr.  Maurice,  advises  us  always  to  seek  out 
the  strength  of  any  one  whom  we  may  be,  judging,  and  assures  us  his  weaJmesses 
will  quite  easily  and  spontaneously  reveal  themselves.  Few  will  deny  ttiat,  not- 
withstanding many  weaknesses.  Dr.  Begg  is  in  some  notable  respects  a  strong 
man.  He  dso,  in  reference  to  certain  important  particulars,  deserves  well  of 
bis  country.  His  labours  for  improved  dwellings  for  the  working  classes,  and  his 
outcry  against  the  wretched  bothy  system,  are  worthy  of  grateful  recognition, 
and  have  been  productive  of  excellent  results. 

The  motion  which  he  lately  brought  before  the  Free  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh 
has  some  things  connected  with  it  that  are  worthy  of  all  commendation. 

One  profesMd  object  which  he  had  in  view  was  the  advancement  of  true 
religion  in  the  land,  and  union  among  the  various  Presbyterian  denominations. 
Now  this  is  an  object  which  every  lover  of  his  country  and  friend  of  religion  must 
feel  to  be  exceedingly  desirable ;  for  truly  religion,  notwithstanding  the  '  times 
of  blaasing'with  which  we  have  been  recently  favoured,. is  in  many  parts  in  a 
laugoid  condition,  and  ^  for  the  divisions  of  Reuben  there  are  great  thoughts  of 
heart.' 

The  idea  of  the  redistribution  and  reconstruction  of  parishes  has  also  a  certain 
charm  about  it,  and  much  may  be  said  in  its  behalf.  Dissenting  ministers  whose 
congregations  are  scattered  over  many  parishes,  find  the  work  of  visitation  an 
exceedingly  laborious  one,  and  regret  that  many  of  the  best  families  in  their 
churches,  who  would  be  the  strength  of  their  prayer  meetings  and  Sabbath 
schools  and  Bible  classes,  live  at  such  a  distance  that  their  attendance  at  such 
gatherings  is  impossible.  It  does  seem  a  desirable  thing  to  have  a  certain  district 
mapped  off,  and  a  church  and  school  planted  down  in  it,  which  all  within  the  line 
of  demarcation  could  easily  attend.  The  difficulty  of  the  thing  is,  that  the  human 
nund  is  not  got  up  on  geographical  principles.  It  is  sad  to  think  of  it,  and  of  the 
disasters  which  that  works.  E.g.  in  a  certain  village, — ^and  it  is  only  a  typical  one, 
—consisting  of  eighty  houses,  there  are  six  different  sects;  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Episcopalian  priests  and  Established  and  Dissenting  ministers  are 
continually  crossing  each  other ^s  paths,  and  it  may  be  neutralizing  each  other's 
work.  How  much  better  it  would  be  if  all  that  village  were  of  one  mind,  and 
cultivated  brotherly  love  under  the  same  denominational  banner !  But  no  Act  of 
Parliament  wiU  secure  this,  and  the  attempt  to  do  so  would  be  as  mischievous  as 
it  would  be  unjust. 

^'  ^^g  will  alsd  secure  the  sympathy  of  more  than  ministers  in  what  he  says 
ahout  ministerial  remuneration.  Notwithstanding  the  laudable  attempts  that 
have  been  made  of  late  in  Nonconforming  Churches  to  improve  the  conmtion  of 
the  ministry  in  this  respecty  things  are  far  from  being  what  they  ought  to  be ;  and 
few,  and  these  only  of  the  stingiest,  will  deny  that  the  modest  sum  mentioned 
hy  Dr.  Begg  is  at  all  beyond  the  mark,  in  city  or  in  country,  for  those  who  are 
engaged  as  educated  men  in  the  honourable  and  important  work  of  the  ministry. 

With  so  many  things  to  recommenjl  his  motion,  how  comes  it,  then,  that  it  was 
generally  opposed  and  mgnally  defeated?    The  reasons  given  by  Dr.  Begg's 
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opponentB  are  chiefly  two :  The  Free  Church  has  heen  insulted  by  the  late  action 
of  Goyemment  in  connection  with  the  passing  of  the  Patronage  Act ;  and  it  would 
be  as  vain  as  it  would  be  humiliating  for  that  Church  to  appear,  cap  in  hand,  at 
the  door  of  Government,  making  such  a  proposal  as  Dr.  fiegg  urges. 

As  Voluntaries,  we  also  have  an  interest  in  this  matter,  and  we  can  look  at  it 
from  our  own  point  of  view,  which,  as  not  a  few  of  our  Free  Church  brethren 
were  careful  to  indicate,  is  different  from  theirs.  We  believe  that  Dr.  Begg,  in 
,  looking  to  Crovemment  for  religious  regeneration  and  ministerial  maintenance,  is 
looking  to  the  wrong  quarter.  It  is  quite  out  of  the  province  of  any  Crovemment 
to  legislate  in  these  matters,  and  it  cannot  do  so  without  arrogating  to  itself 
powers  which  it  does  not  of  right  possess,  and  inflicting  injustice  on  those  whom 
it  ought  to  protect.  Christ  has  committed  the  cause  of  religion  and  the  mainten- 
ance of  ordinances  to  the  care  of  His  people ;  and  the  duty  and  the  interest  also 
of  the  Christian  minister  is  to  instruct  bis  people  as  to  what  are  the  first  principles 
of  the  oracles  of  God  in  this  connection,  and  not  to  direct  their  eye  to  a  quarter 
to  wluch  they  hare  no  right  to  look,  and  looking  to  which  can  only  be  injurious  to 
them.  As  religion  stirs  the  heart  of  its  possessor,  so  will  it  flourish  in  the  land, 
and  the  means  of  its  support  and  existence  be  supplied.  Dr.  Blaikie  therefore,  we 
believe,  showed  Dr.  Begg  a  more  excellent  way,  when  he  counselled  that,  instead 
of  knocking  at  the  door  of  Government,  they  should  cultivate  the  opportoniiy 
given  by  the  recent  awakening,  for  deepening  men^s  interest  in  vital  religion,  and 
spreading  abroad  its  benign  influences. 


THEATRICAL  AMUSEMENTS. 

The  relation  of  religion  to  amusements  is  a  question  of  vast  importance,  and  never 
more  required  careful  consideration  than  at  the  present  time.  It  is  evident  that  a  great 
change  has  come  over  society,  and  that  the  staid  air  and  steady  pace  of  our  ancestors 
is  being  rapidly  laid  aside.  Society  must  be  amused.  What  is  the  attitude  that 
the  Church  is  to  take  in  this  matter  ?  Is  it  simply  to  ignore  it,  or  to  denounce  all 
amusements  as  sinful,  or  to  exercise  a  wise  discretion, — ^to  seek  righteous  regula- 
tion, and  not  total  abolition  ? 

The  theatre  has  been  ever  a  favourite  source  of  amusement  with  men  of  the 
world,  and  it  has  been  almost  universally  condemned  by  the  Church.  Has  the 
Church  been  wise  in  this  matter  ?  Judged  by  the  test,  *  By  their  fruits  shall  ye 
know  them,'  we  think  the  Church  has  been  right.  It  is  all  very  well  to  speak  of 
an  ideal  stage,  from  which  might  emanate  lessons  of  purest  virtue.  Where  has 
such  a  stage  been  found?  or  when  attempted,  how  long  and  largely  has  it  been 
patronized  ? 

The  outspoken  and  eloquent  Bishop  of  Manchester,  in  an  address  lately  given  in 
that  city,  thus  speaks : — *  Referring  to  the  delicate  and  diflScult  question  (for  a 
bishop)  of  theatre-going,  a  subject  on  which  he  had  been  misunderstood  by  those 
who  ought  not  to  have  misunderstood  him,  he  said  that  while  no  one  deplored 
more  than  he  did  the  condition  into  which  the  English  stage,  speaking  generally, 
had  faUen,  and  while  he  could  not  regard  it,  as  geneirally  administered,  as  contri- 
buting anything  else  but  a  very  serious  element  of  mischief  and  deterioration  of 
the  morals  of  the  people,  he  was  not  prepared  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  some  persons, 
for  whom  he  had  a  high  respect,  that  it  was  altogether  abominable,  irremediable, 
and  past  purging.  He  thought  that  low  French  Vaudevilles  and  gross  and 
indecent  Offenbachian  operas  and  loose  baUets  were  thoroughly  corrupting,  and 
no  really  liberally  educated  people  ought  to  patronize  that  kmd  of  entertainment. 
It  was  to  him  a  matter  of  surprise  how  people  who  cherished  the  purity  of  %heii 
wives  and  daughters  could  take  them,  night  after  night,  to  see  some  of  the  things 
that  were  put  before  them  on  the  stage.  But,  on  the  other  hsmd,  remembering 
what,  in  the  minds  of  great  teachers  of  morality,  the  theatre  had  been  supposed 
capable  of  accomplishing,  and  what  it  had  been  in  Athens,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
theatre  and  the  stage  were  things  that  would  be  always  used,  he  deeply  regretted 
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that  they  were  not  rescued  from  their  abuBee,  and  made  to  be  what  they  ought  to 
be — instruments  of  moralizing  and  improving  the  people.  Therefore  he  had  done 
no  more  than  his  duty  as  a  Christian  bishop  in  saying  he  was  glad  that  Charles 
Calvert  had  put  on  the  stage  of  Manchester  dramas  like  *^  Henry  Y."  and 
"Richard  III/'' 

TVe  are  told  that  such  plays  do  not  ^  draw,'  as  the  phrase  is.  But  suppose  they 
did  ?  What  of  the  poor  actors?  In  their  interests,  as  weU  as  in  the  interests  of 
the  audience,  we  can  give  no  word  of  welcome  to  the  theatre  as  a  means  of  amuse* 
ment. 


DR.  MOFFAT  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

Tuesday  the  30th  November  last  was  a  day  memorable  in  the  history  of  missions. 
Different  sections  of  the  Church,  forgetting  their  divisions  in  the  presence  of  the 
awful  fact  that  still  the  vast  majority  of  the  world^s  population  is  in  heathen  dark- 
ness, met  to  present  earnest  prayer  to  God  that  He  would  soon  give  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  to  His  Son  for  a  possession.  No  grander  object  can  be  imagined ; 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that '  the  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  the  righteous'  will 
avail  much. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  meetings  held  in  connection  with  that  occasion  was 
that  in  Westminster  Abbey,  at  which  the  venerable  Dr.  Moffat,  in  his  own  simple, 
manly  way,  gave  his  experience.  The  scene  altogether  was  a  striking  one.  Around 
the  honoured  speaker  were  many  of  the  men  ^of  mark  of  the  present  time ;  near 
him  lay  the  ashes  of  many  of  the  great  departed,  and  among  them  those  of  his 
friend  and  relative,  Livingstone;  while  a  vast  audience  listened  to  his  voice, 
still  strong  and  penetrating  as  in  former  years.  In  all  this  we  mark  the  great 
change  that  has  come  over  the  mind  of  the  Church  regarding  missions  during  the 
course  of  the  present  century.  Fifty  years  ago,  the  advocate  of  missions  to  the 
heathen  was  denounced  as  a  fanatic,  and  even  in  certain  Church  courts  he  could 
scarcely  obtain  a  hearing.  Now  the  missionary  is  held  in  highest  honour,  and  the 
cause  which  he  lives  to  promote  is  regarded  as  pre-eminently  the  cause  of  God. 

The  experience  of  Dr.  Moffat  is  cheering  in  a  high  degree.  No  class  can  possibly 
be  more  degraded  than  was  that  amid  which  he  laboured.  They  had  no  religious 
forms,  and  seemed  destitute  of  religious  ideas  and  feelings.  They  had  no  notion  of 
a  God  or  a  future  state,  and  their  moral  condition  was  such  as  might  be  expected. 
But,  undaunted  by  the  dismal  position  and  dreary  prospects,  the  courageous  mis- 
sionary persevered  in  his  work,  and  the  results  have  been  wonderful.  The  great  diffi- 
culty which  he  had  to  encounter  at  the  outset  was  his  ignorance  of  the  language ; 
but  he  mastered  the  language  at  last,  and  then  his  moraJ  mastery  over  the  strange 
people  amongst  whom  he  had  been  thrown  commenced.  He  found  a  firm  ally  in 
the  queen,  who,  first  attracted  by  the  flavour  of  the  pills  and  other  delicacies 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  administer  to  her  in  his  capacity  of  physician,  became 
his  constant  and  powerful  friend.  Under  her.auspices  Christianity  flourished ;  and 
in  Bechuana  at  the  present  time,  where  once  a  printed  book  was  regarded  as  the 
white  man^s  charm,  thousands  now  are  able  to  read  and  treasure  the  Bible  as  once 
they  treasured  the  marks  which  testified  to  the  number  of  enemies  they  had  slain 
in  battle.  Peace  reigns  where  once  blood  ran ;  and  over  a  vast  tract  of  country 
civilisation  is  closely  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  missionary. 


OBITUARY. 

Ahong  those  who  have  lately  been  taken  from  us  are  not  a  few  whose  removal  will  be 
noted  and  lamented.  One  of  these  is  the  Rev.  John  Law.  Mr.  Law  had  attained 
the  patriarchal  age  of  eighty-five,  and  had  laboured  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel 
for  the  long  period  of  sixty-tiuree  years.    He  was  one  of  the  most  impressive  and 
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effective  of  preachers ;  and  few  conid  tonch  so  sldlf uliy,  because  natnrallyf  as  he, 
the  fount  of  tears.  Even  in  old  age  he  was  flourishing ;  and  many  will  remember 
the  appearance  of  the  renerable  man  on  whom,  even  at  fourscore,  there  rested 
much  of  the  dew  of  youth. 

The  removal  of  the  Rev.  John  Ross,  late  of  Hackney,  London,  was  a  surprise  as 
well  as  sorrow  to  many.  But  recently  he  was  in  the  midst  of  us,  adyocatiog  the 
cause  which  was  so  dear  to  him,  and  which  he  could  explain  and  enforce  so  well. 
It  certainly  required  firm  faith  and  much  courage  to  qmt  a  settled  charge  to  ad- 
vocate a  cause  which  he  knew  was  far  from  popular,  the  proofs  of  which  were 
but  too  obvious  and  abundant.  Bat  he  was  a  pioneer  in  a  line  which  the  Church 
is  beginning  to  feel  it  ought  to  pursue,  and  which  undoubtedly  it  will  pursue  with 
increasing  ardour,  as  it  becomes  more  imbued  with  Chnstian  principle  and  ani- 
mated by  Christian  feeling. 

A  brave  and  long-tried  standard-bearer  in  the  most  important  part  of  the 
mission  field  has  fallen.  The  name  of  Dr.  Wilson  of  Bombay  has  long  been  familiar 
to  all  interested  in  the  subject  of  missions.  Born  at  Lauder  in  1803,  he  had 
passed  the  threescore  years  and  ten,  notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  of  his 
labours  and  the  unfriendliness  of  an  Indian  climate  to  European  life.  Educated 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  he  departed  in  1828  for  the  sphere  of  his  life- 
long labours.  Having  early  acquired  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  different 
forms  of  the  language  he  was  to  use,,  he  set  himself  to  the  work  of  the  edacator 
and  organizer  as  well  as  preacher ;  and  in  these  capacities  he  was  singularly  suc- 
cessful, exciting  the  admiration  of  governmental  as  well  as  clerical  officials. 

As  an  Oriental  scholar  he  occupied  a  high  place.  The  Free  Church,  of  which 
he  was  an  appreciated  and  distinguished  ornament,  appointed  him  to  its  office  of 
highest  honour,  by  electing  him  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1870. 
He  remained,  at  that  time,  for  a  considerable  period  in  this  country,  and  then  re- 
turned to  close  his  days  amidst  the  scenes  of  his  manifold  activities,  and  which 
will  long  be  associated  with  his  name.  He  is  one  more  proof,  among  many,  that 
in  all  respects  and  everywhere  *  Christian  is  the  highest  style  of  man ;  *  for,  amidst 
circumstances  of  greatest  difficulty  and  danger,  he  did  noble  service  even  of  a 
secular  kind ;  and  his  great  administrative  power  would  not  have  been  so  coveted 
and  trusted  had  it  not  been  under  the  entire  influence  of  the  principles  of  Christian 
truth. 


THE  PATRONAGE  ACT— CUTTING  BOTH  WAYS. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  the  Establishment  and  promoters  of  the 
Patronage  Act  to  find  that  it  has  paved  the  way  for  the  return  of  certain  Free 
Church  brethren  to  the  ancient  fold.  The  case  of  Mr.  M'lver,  who  has  accepted 
the  presentation  to  the  parish  of  Uig,  and  carried  several  hundreds  of  Free 
Churchmen  with  him,  is  one  in  which  they  rejoice  and  hope  to  see  largely 
followed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  meeting  at  Roxburgh  has  a  sad  significance  for 
them.  The  gain  of  one  undistinguished  minister  is  no  counterbalance  for  the  loffl 
of  a  distinguished  nobleman.  Lord  Minto,  though  no  Voluntary  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  term,  yet  put  matters  in  important  aspects  in  their  true  light.  The 
loss  of  the  patronage  implies  the  loss  of  the  patrons,  and  their  alienation,  if  not 
hostility.  And  what  must  not  this  work  in  an  Established  Church?  Certain  and 
swift  destruction.  In  truth,  as  has  been  often  said,  Ube  friends  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  will  find  that,  in  obtaining  this  vaunted  Patronage  Act,  they  have  got 
'  a  white  elephant.' 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE  OF  THE  LATE  REY.  JOHN  LAW, 
INNERLEITHEN. 

Mr,  Law  was  bom  at  Linlithgow  on  14th  May  1791.  His  parents 
were  respectable  members  of  the  Associate  Burgher  Congregation  there. 
He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  parish  school  of  his  native 
town,  till  his  twelfth  year,  when  he  went  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
It  cannot  be  supposed  that  at  this  premature  age,  and  with  no  preparatory 
training  but  that  of  a  country  school,  he  could  receive  all  the  advantage  at 
the  commencement  of  his  college  course  which  a  somewhat  later  entrance  on 
his  studies  would  have  afforded  him ;  but  he  made  satisfactory  progress  in 
classical  knowledge  and  in  his  other  studies,  and  his  attainments  in  after  life 
showed  how  diligently  he  had  gathered  knowledge  as  he  went  along, — ^more, 
perhaps,  in  the  line  of  general  information  than  of  exact  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  higher  branches  embraced  in  a  college  curriculum. 
He  was  an  eager  and  multifarious  reader ;  and  his  mind  was  a  storehouse  of 
facts  in  history,  popular  science,  general  poUtics,  combined  with  the  know- 
ledge of  life  which  is  acquired  by  ready  insight  into  character,  and  more 
than  common  accuracy  of  observation.  These  qualities,  which  grew  with  his 
years,  made  him  a  most  instructive  and  interesting  companion  even  to  extreme 
old  age.  Above  all,  he  was  early  brought  under  the  saving  influence  of  the 
truth,  and  through  life  enjoyed  in  an  eminent  degree  peace  in  believing. 

In  1806,  Mr.  Law  commenced  his  theological  studies  at  Selkirk,  under  the 
venerable  Dr.  George  Lawson.  He  had  all  the  reverence  for  the  saintly 
character  and  vast  biblical  attainments  of  the  professor  which  was  common 
to  the  Selkirk  students ;  and  the  influence  of  his  preceptor's  teaching  and 
example  might  be  traced  in  the  type  of  his  theology  and  the  scriptural 
character  of  his  preaching.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Associate  Presbytery 
of  Falkirk  in  his  22d  year,  and  soon  became  Imown  in  the  denomination 
as  a  highly  acceptable  preacher.  Within  a  year  after  licence  he  was 
called  to  three  vacant  charges, — ^Annan,  Kilmarnock,  and  Newcastleton 
in  Liddesdale.  The  claims  of  the  last  were  preferred  by  the  Synod, 
with  whom,  in  those  days  it  lay  to  decide  in  cases  of  competition. 
His  settlement  at  Newcastleton  was  a  remarkably  happy  one.     Having 
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attained  the  object  of  their  wishes,  the  people  received  their  new  pastor 
with  all  gladness,  and  esteemed  him  very  highly  in  love  for  his  works'  sake. 
He  came  among  them  in  the  bloom  of  early  manhood,  '  rnddy  and  goodly 
to  look  to,'  hke  another  David ;  but  his  youth,  instead  of  detracting  from 
his  influence,  bespoke  a  kindly  interest  in  his  behalf,  for  he  was  exempt 
from  all  juvenilities  calculated  to  depreciate  the  ministerial  character.  A 
pleasing  prospect  of  usefulness  in  his  Master's  service  was  opened  up  to  him. 
The  congregation  was  small  and  rather  widespread ;  but  the  pastoral  work 
was  not  likely  to  be  burdensome,  and  he  saw  much  to  cheer  him  in  the  affec- 
tionate welcome  by  the  people  as  the  messenger  of  good  tidings  to  their 
waiting  souls.  The  rural  aspect  of  the  country  also  was  adapted  to  his 
tastes  and  susceptibiUties,  especially  at  the  time  of  his  settlement,  when  the 
pastures  where  clothed  with  flocks  and  the  fields  were  whitening  to  the 
harvest ;  and  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Liddell  presented  an  attractive  scene 
for  walks  at  eventide  to  meditate  on  the  bounty  of  the  Creator.  No  man 
was  more  alive  than  Mr.  Law  to  the  influence  of  such  scenes  in  impressing 
on  the  heart  the  delightful  lesson  that  the  tender  mercies  of  God  are  over  all 
His  works.  In  this  quiet  and  by  no  means  uninteresting  or  unimportant 
sphere,  he  passed  the  first  years  of  his  ministry. 

Mr.  Law's  attractive  excellences  and  edifying  gifts  became  widely  known, 
from  his  occasionally  ministering  at  a  distance  on  sacramental  occasions. 
For  several  years  he  statedly  assisted  his  early  and  intimate  friend,  Mr. 
Elliot  of  Ford.  His  popularity  drew  crowds  together.  Nor  were  these 
gatherings  without  spiritual  fruit.  Many  gave  evidence  of  serious  impres- 
sion, and  those  who  knew  the  truth  were  helped  on  their  way.  It  was  on 
one  of  these  occasions  that  a  valuable  member  of  our  missionary  staff  came 
under  the  power  of  converting  grace,  and  was  called  into  the  vineyard  of 
the  Lord. 

Mr.  Law's  high  reputation  as  a  good  mmister  of  Jesus  Christ,  confirmed 
by  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves,  induced  the  congregation  of 
St.  Margaret's,  Dunfermline,  to  give  him  a  call  to  become  their  minister.  It 
was  not  without  much  serious  consideration  and  consultation  with  some  of  his 
brethren  that  he  came  to  a  judgment  of  duty  on  the  question  of  removal. 
After  a  time,  he  intimated  his  acceptance  of  the  call,  and  was  introduced  to 
his  new  charge  October  1, 1828.  Entering  on  a  much  larger  field  of  labour 
than  he  had  been  accustomed  to,  he  applied  himself  to  his  work  "^th  a 
readiness  to  spend  and  to  be  spent  for  the  good  of  his  people.  His  labonrs 
were  truly  abundant,  and  his  ministry  proved  eminently  successful  in  gather- 
ing around  him  a  large  congregation.  Great  as  he  was  in  the  pulpit,  he  was 
not  less  influential  as  a  pattern  of  pastoral  diligence.  Going  through  the 
congregation  in  districts,  he  visited  every  family  from  year  to  year,  without 
distinction  between  rich  and  poor,  instructing  them  in  their  relative  duties, 
and  warning  and  counselling  them  after  the  apostles'  example.  A  good  many 
members  came  from  country  districts,  so  that,  in  addition  to  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  town  charge,  he  had  the  heavy  pastoral  work  of  visiting  in 
hamlets  and  villages  around  ;  and  as  he  performed  his  joumeyings  on  foot, 
he  had  at  times  a  walk  of  twelve  miles  in  going  and  returning  from  his  diet 
of  visitation.'  Uncomplaining,  and  ever  ready  for  calls  of  duty,  he  accom- 
plished all  this  without  an  omission  of  the  annual  visitation  during  his  in- 
cumbency at  Dunfermline  of  twenty-two  years.  Equally  assiduous  was  his 
visitation  of  the  sick;  and  so  sympathising  was  his  manner,  and  so  well 
adapted  his  words  of  comfort,  that  his  presence  was  prized  like  an  angel's 
visit.     Sustained  by  moral  courage,  and  actuated  by  a  sense  of  duty,  he 
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shrank  not  from  his  wonted  rounds  daring  the  severe  visitation  of  cholera, 
when  that  mysterious  disease  first  made  its  appearance  in  DanfermliDe,  and 
when  the  alarm  amounted  to  panic.  To  all  requests  to  attend  such  cases — 
and  they  were  not  few — Mr.  Law  uniformly  responded,  takmg  no  other 
precaution  than  by  hanging  his  topcoat  apart  on  his  return,  before  again 
mixing  with  his  family. 

Devoted  as  he  was  to  his  ministerial  duties,  it  was  not  his  lot  to  pursue  the 
even  tenor  of  his  way  without  interruption.  He  was  no  controversialist  by 
nature  or  inclination,  but  circumstances  more  than  once  called  him  to 
take  part  in  the  discussion  of .  public  questions.  He  well  knew  the  principles 
of  his  Church,  and  he  held  them  with  a  conviction  too  enlightened  and  con- 
scientious to  stand  like  a  man  of  snow  when  they  were  misrepresented  or 
assailed.  Seven  years  after  his  settlement  in  Dunfermline,  the  Voluntary 
question  became  a  matter  of  keen  debate  in  that  town,  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  Mr.  Law  stood  forward  on  the  platform  and  from  the  press. 
EUs  happy  talent  for  clearness  and  condensation  appeared  to  much  advan- 
tage in  a  small  pamphlet,  in  which,  within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages,  he 
marshalled  his  facts  so  skilfully,  showing  how  each  in  its  own  place  bore  on 
the  points  of  difference,  that  the  approbation  of  friends  and  the  silence  of 
opponents  combined  to  show  how  well  he  had  done  his  part.  From  a  like 
sense  of  duty,  he  published  a  tractate  on  infant  baptism, — a  doctrine  which 
for  a  time  was  warmly  agitated  in  Dunfermline  by  its  opponents.  It  is  not 
saying  too  much  to  describe  his  publication  as  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
question  in  a  popular  form.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  fulfilled  the 
expectations  of  its  author  in  the  effect  which  it  produced,  and  that  he  had 
cause  to  feel  rewarded  by  success,  for  the  pains  which  he  took  to  secure 
accuracy  in  his  statement  of  opponents'  views  and  to  do  justice  to  his  own. 
In  a  style  the  reverse  of  controversial,  with  a  view  to  confirm  the  young  in 
the  principles  of  our  Church,  he  published  a  brief  statement  and  explanation  of 
them,  vnih  a  catechism  for  more  advanced  classes  in  Sabbath  schools..  This 
statement  was  published  the  year  after  the  union  of  the  United  Secession  and 
Relief  Churches,  and  preceded  by  several  years  the  Summary  of  Principles 
emitted  by  the  United  Synod.  Of  the  two,  Mr.  Law's  is  considerably  the 
more  extensive.  It  was,  of  course,  superseded  by  the  authorized  summary ; 
but  for  fulness  of  subject-matter,  precision,  perspicuity  of  statement,  and 
adaptation  for  catechetical  use,  Mr.  Law's  will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with 
any  composition  of  similar  scope  and  size. 

In  1850,  Mr.  Law  was  called  by  the  newly-formed  congregation  at  Inner- 
leithen. The  village  is  well  known  for  its  salubrious  situation  and  the 
rural  beauties  of  its  surroundings.  The  congregation  was  small.  Mr. 
Law  was  now  at  a  time  of  life  when  he  was  less  able  for  an  extensive  charge. 
To  him  it  offered  a  calm  retreat  in  his^  advancing  years,  and  he  was 
with  his  entire  consent  translated  to  Innerleithen.  Here  he  entered  with 
fresh  alacrity  on  the  work  in  which  he  so  much  delighted,  and  found  that 
his  lines  had  fallen  to  him  in  pleasant  places.  But  there  is  often  a  ripple  on 
the  smoothest  pool.  Shortly  after  he  commenced  the  duties  of  his  new 
charge,  he  was  accused  in  a  local  print  of  unsoundness  on  the  doctrine  of 
imputation.  As  the  matter  attracted-some  notice  in  the  village  community, 
he  thought  it  well  to  repel  the  charge,  which  he  did  with  characteristic 
terseness  and  brevity.  This  little  breeze  soon  passed  over,  and  thenceforth 
unmolested,  he  pursued  his  daily  walk  of  <iuiet  unobtrusive  usefulness. 
In  1862,  Mr.  Law  attained  the  50th  year  of  his  ministry.  Special  services 
were  held  in  celebration  of  his  jubilee.    These  were  attended  by  a  numerous 
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company  of  friends  from  Tarioas  distances,  inclading  deputations  in  honour 
of  the  occasion  from  Dunfermline  and  from  the  Presbytery  of  Mehrose- 
A  sermon  suitable  to  the  occasion  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  M'Kerrow, 
who  was  Mr.  Law's  oldest  ministerial  brother  present;  addresses  were 
delivered  by  other  old  and  approved  friends.  In  the  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, a  testimonial,  with  an  appropriate  address,  was  presented  in  name 
of  the  congregation  to  their  venerable  pastor,  whose  reply  was  in  everything 
like  himseS  and  worthy  of  himself, — happily  adapted  to  the  occasion  in  bis 
reflections  on  the  past  and  the  lessons  to  be  deduced  from  it,  and  in  the 
good  taste  with  which  he  acknowledged  the  felicitations  of  his  friends  on  his 
long  and  useful  ministry.  Mr.  Law^  however,  did  not  think  his  season  of 
repose  yet  arrived,  but  continued  to  officiate  sole  pastor  of  the  congregation 
for  several  years  longer. 

After  having  laboured  siicteen  years,  Mr.  Law,  feeling  the  infirmities  of  age 
to  grow  upon  him,  signified  his  desire  for  a  colleague  in  the  mim'stry.  This 
arrangement  he  thought  due  to  the  interests  of  his  congregation.  On  the 
ordination  of  a  co-pastor,  he  removed  his  residence  to  Eskbank,  where  he 
had  the  society  of  members  of  his  family  and  other  relatives.  For  se?eral 
years  he  occasionally  officiated  at  Innerleithen ;  but  his  time  was  mostly  passed 
at  home  among  his  books,  in  visiting  friends  in  the  evening,  and  taking 
recreation  in  the  cultivation  of  his  garden  and  the  rearing  of  favourite 
flowers.  Though  unable  from  deafness  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  preacher^ 
he  regularly  attended  public  worship  once  on  Sabbath.  For  the  same  canse 
he  entirely  ceased  attendance  on  Church  courts,  with  the  exception  in  the 
discussion  on  the  doctrinal  question  from  Dalkeith  at  the  'meeting  of  Spod, 
May  1871.  He  delivered  his  sentiments  at  length  with  an  animation  and 
solemnity  indicative  of  his  persuasion  of  the  importance  of  the  matter  at 
issue.  Having  obeyed  his  sense  of  duty,  he  returned  to  his  quiet  cottage, 
to  pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem  and  to  wait  the  call  of  the  Master.  Kor 
did  he  wait  long  for  the  signs  of  His  coming.  Amidst  growing  infirmities, 
he  enjoyed  for  a  few  years  a  moderate  share  of  health,  was  able  to  move 
about,  to  attend  church  regularly  part  of  the  day,  and  still  to  keep  up  his 
evening  calls  oh  a  few  intimate  friends, — ^racy  and  instructive  as  usual  in  his 
most  familiar  talk.  But  at  the  close  of  the  year  1874  his  strength  visibly 
and  rapidly  declined. 

In  correspondence  at  this  date  with  his  medical  adviser  at  Windsor, 
he  gave  a  minute  description  of  his  ailments,  and  an  expression  of  his 
own  views  of  his  case,  concluding  characteristically  as  follows : — *  Perhaps 
you  may  have  heard  from  Leith  of  my  having  been  attacked  about  eight 
months  ago  by  what  seemed  apoplexy  or  heart  disease,  for  I  fell  down  in 
my  bedroom  one  night,  and  remained  unconscious  for  some  time.  But  that, 
I  think,  has  no  connection  with  the  state  of  things  I  have  described  above. 
I  have  had  for  a  good  while  the  impression  that  my  condition  is  just  the 
effect  of  old  age,  and  is  incurable.  I  was  bom  in  May  1791,  and  I  have 
been  looking  on  myself  for  some  time  as  a  pilgrim  arrived  at  the  banks  of 
Jordan,  waiting  for  a  call  to  Emmanuel's  land  on  the  other  side,  and  ready 
whenever  I  hear  the  voice,  "Behold,  I  come  quickly,"  to  reply,  "Amen ;  even 
so  come.  Lord  Jesus."  But  if  God  see-fit  to  continue  me  here  a  little  longer, 
I  am  quite  willing.  I  make  it  my  prayer  in  the  meantime  that  He  would 
grant  me  such  a  measure  of  health  as  that  life  may  be  pleasant  while  He  is 
pleased  to  continue  it  to  me,  and  that  I  may  be  useful  as  long  as  I  live, — ^my 
days  and  my  usefulness  ending  together.'  In  accordance  with  this  happy 
frame,  was  the  calm  trust  and  remarkable  self-possession  jip^^^jjp^nce  of 
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miad  with  which,  in  the  near  prospect  of  death,  he  watched  the  symptoms  of 
his  approaching  dissolution. 

In  November  last  it  was  evident  that  he  was  dying.  Under  the  tender 
care  of  members  of  his  family,  he  passed  gently  throngh  the  closing  scenes 
of  his  nsefnl  life.  In  the  words  of  a  near  relative,  on  his  becoming  worse, 
fiis  daughter  said  to  him, '  Papa,  I'm  afraid  yon  are  going  to  leave  ns.' 
The  only  words  she  heard  in  reply  were, '  Going — Saviour.*  A  little  after, 
seeing  his  family  standing  around,  he  said  :  ^  Oh !  bairns,  don't  wait ;  go  all 
to  your  beds.  When  I  feel  I  am  going,  I  will  knock  with  my  staff,  and  you'll 
all  come.'  Further  on  he  said :  '  I  have  no  fear.  I  committed  myself  to 
tj^od  long  ago.  I  credited  His  word,  and  I  am  not  now  afraid  to  depart. 
If  you  give  yourselves  to  God,  and  live  for  God,  I  have  no  fear  for  any  of 
you  either.'  Again,  when  asked, '  Papa,  are  you  comfortable  f  *  he  replied, 
'Yes,  comfortable  both  in  body  and  mind.*  Aware,  seemingly,  of  the 
critical  hours  of  early  morning,  he  twice  or  thrice  between  one  and  three  asked 
what  o'clock  it  was.  About  four  o'clock  he  rose,  and  with  help  walked  to  a 
chair,  and  asked  for  his  Bible.  He  turned  up  to  the  103d  Psalm,  read  it 
over  to  himself,  asked  for  his  staff,  and  returned  to  bed.  Some  time  after,  he 
said  to  his  daughters,  'When  I  feel  the  spirit  departing,  I  will  let  you 
know  by  my  staff.'  About  fifteen  minutes  before  he  died,  he  asked  for  a 
little  wine,  took  it  into  his  own  hand ;  a  few  minutes  after,  he  said, '  My 
staff ! '  A.  few  minutes  more,  the  death  struggle  came,  and  at  a  quarter  to 
seven  o'clock  he  departed  in  peace. 

His  prayer  that  his  days  and  his  usefulness  might  end  together  was* 
granted.  His  efficiency  and  acceptableness  in  the  pulpit  continued  to  the 
close  of  his  ministry.  After  the  comfortable  settlement  of  his  esteemed 
colleague,  Mr.  Andrew  Morton,  in  1872,  he  officiated  but  seldom  at  Inner- 
leithen, but  he  still  preached  occasionally  in  Dalkeith.  His  last  public 
service  there  was  in  offering  up  prayer  at  the  communion  in  Back  Street 
Church,  which  for  some  time  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending.  A 
touching  sight,*  indeed,  was  that  of  the  '  old  disciple '  ascending  the  pulpit 
stair,  supporting  himself  with  his  staff,  feeble  in  step,  but  willing  as  ever  to 
spend  and  to  be  spent  in  his  Master's  service.  Till  within  a  short  time  of 
his  death,  all  appearance  of  infirmity  ceased  on  his  rising  to  deliver  his 
message,  while  every  countenance  bespoke  a  cordial  welcome.  His  popu- 
larity rested  at  the  close  of  his  days,  as  all  along,  on  solid  and  enduring 
qualities.  With  the  exception  of  a  full  and  melodious  voice,  he  was  not  in 
any  way  distinguished  for  certain  other  things  that  are  usually  accounted 
popular  gifts.  His  delivery  was  animated,  but  never  vehement;  and  his  style, 
even  in  his  early  days,  was  without  pomp  of  diction — was  indeed  the  reverse 
of  the  ambitious  and  sensational.  It  derived  its  force  and  attractiveness 
from  clearness,  terseness,  and  precision,  and  the  elegance  of  chaste  simplicity. 
To  nothing  was  bis  success  in  the  pulpit  so  much  owing  as  to  his  warm  and 
pathetic  mode  of  preaching  Christ  in  His  unsearchable  riches  as  all  in  all  to 
His  people.  With  this  central  truth  in  his  eye,  he  was  careful  to  treat  it  in 
its  bearings  on  life  and  practice.  Yet,  far  from  falling  into  a  monotony  of 
topics,  he  was  remarkable  for  the  breadth  of  view  with  which  he  diversified 
his  applications  of  Scripture  doctrine,  and  the  freshness  of  illustration  with 
which  he  imparted  interest  to  his  treatment  of  the  subject  in  hand.  His 
sermons  were  models  of  perspicuity  and  judicious  arrangement ;  and  the  tact 
with  which,  in  his  expository  discourses,  he  caught  the  shade  of  thought 
that  formed  the  connecting  link,  and  followed  from  clause  to  clause  the 
association  of  ideas,  was  a  gift  in  which  he  especially  excelled. 
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Mr.  Law  was  not  given  to  change ;  but,  though  averse  to  uncalled-for 
innovation,  he  was  the  friend  of  progress  in  all  that  concerned  the  '  comely 
order '  of  the  sanctuary.  Recent  changes  of  posture  in  public  worship,  so 
generally  adopted  in  our  congregations,  met  with  his  approbation ;  and  on 
the  question  of  instrumental  music  he  held  independent  and  what  were  con- 
sidered at  the  time  advanced  opinions,  which  he  expressed  and  advocated  in 
the  synodical  debate  when  the  subject  was  first  under  discussion.  From  his 
deafness,  he  could  hardly  be  thought  to  have  a  personal  preference  one  way 
or  another ;  but  he  judged  the  matter  to  be  a  proper  one  for  mutual  forbear- 
ance, and  pleaded  for  permission  to  congregations  to  judge  for  themselves. 
Concession  to  this  extent  he  regarded  as  falling  within  the  limits  of  safe  and 
reasonable  liberty. 

Mr.  Law  was  twice  married.  Both  times  he  was  peculiarly  happy  in  his 
choice.  He  was  left  a  second  time  a  widower  in  1860.  Among  other  do- 
mestic bereavements,  he  lost  his  only  son,  grown  up  to  manhood,  who  died 
abroad,  and  a  married  daughter,  to  both  of  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached. 
Deeply  as  he  felt  and  mourned  under  these  successive  chastenings,  he  bowed 
to  the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father  with  filial  submission,  and  turned  to  his 
work  in  the  study  and  in  the  pastorate  with  undiminished  energy.  In  him, 
force  of  character,  the  benevolent  affections  and  strength  of  Christian  prin- 
ciple, formed  a  noble  combination  of  qualities,  which  shone  unclouded  to  the 
last. 

Mr.  Law  died  on  the  morning  of  November  29th,  in  the  85th  year  of  his 
age  and  63d  of  his  ministry.  Agreeably  to  a  desire  he  had  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed, he  was  interred  in  the  Abbey  Churchyard,  Dunfermline,  where  the 
remains  of  the  wife  of  his  youth  were  laid. 

*  Servant  of  God,  well  done ; 

Rest  from  thy  loved  employ ; 
The  battle  fought,  the  vict'ry  won, 

Enter  thy  Master's  joy.' 

'Whether  we  live,  we  live  unto  the  Lord ;  and  whether  we  die,  we  die  unto 
the  Lord.' 

Leith.  J.  H. 


FRAGMENTS  OF  CRITICISM. 

PRINCIPAL   TULLOCH   AND   A   CREEDLESS   CHURCH. 

XXX  YII. — Scriptural  Idea  of  the  Church, 

It  will  be  considered  a  strong  statement  and  a  bold  assertion  to  say,  that 
every  distinctive  idea  of  the  Church  given  in  the  Scriptures  is  by  Principal 
Tulloch  regarded  as  non-essential  either  to  its  existence  or  prosperity.  And 
yet  the  assertion  can  be  very  easily  proved.  Certainly  the  supreme  notion 
of  the  Church  is  the  idea  of  unity.  As  ^one  body  and  one  spirit^  it  is 
that  spiritual  organism  in  which  the  Spirit  of  God  most  fully  dwells,  through 
which  the  mind  of  God  is  most  fully  manifested  to  the  world,  and  by  which 
the  world  as  a  whole  is  destined  to  be  brought  back  to  God.  This  implies 
that  the  world,  as  distinguished  from  the  Church,  has  wandered  from  God ; 
and  that  the  Church,  as  an  ecclesia^  or  body  called  ovt^  has  a  distinctive 
character  and  position  in  the  world.  Its  distinctive  features  are  one  Lord^ 
or  one  supreme  authority;  one  faith^  or  one  central  conviction;  and  one 
baptismy  or  one  consecrated  life-service.    These,  again,  involve  the  idea  of 
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infallibility  in  this  sense^  that  as  the  true  Christian,  being  born  of  God,  can- 
not sin,  so  the  whole  body  of  believers,  as  enlightened  by  the  Word  and 
animated  by  the  Spu*it,  cannot  err.  It  belongs  at  least  to  the  idea  of  the 
Church,  and  that  we  dare  not  surrender.  The  Church  having  an  infallible 
Word  to  speak,  and  an  infallible  Spirit  to  help  her  to  speak  it,  may^  and 
ought  to  be  infallible. 

All  this  Prindpal  Talloch  more  or  less  explicitly  denies.  He  denies  that 
the  Church  can  be  infallible.  He  says :  '  It  is  fatal  to  intelligence  to  talk  of 
an  infallible  Church.'  '  Every  proposition  of  fallible  men  must  share  in  their 
fallibility  ;  and  there  is  no  escape  from  this  save  by  leaving  the  divine  truth 
in  its  original  form  in  Scripture.'  Does  the  Principal  forget  that  those  who 
wrote  the  Scriptures  were  also  fallible  men,  apart  from  their  spiritual  work  ? 
If  the  fallibility  in  other  respects  of  apostles  and  prophets  did  not  vitiate  the 
special  work  which  God  gave  them  to  do,  why  should  a  corresponding  defect 
on  the  part  of  the  ministers  of  the  Word  necessarily  vitiate  their  work  ? 
There  is  as  full  a  promise  of  the  Spirit  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Word  as 
there  was  a  gift  of  the  Spirit  in  its  original  inspiration.  But  Principal 
Tulloch  undermines  the  divine  authority  of  the  Word  itself,  and  therefore 
plays  into  the  hands  of  those  who  would  obliterate  the  Church's  primary 
mark  as  having  one  Lord, — the  authority  of  Christ  being  that  of  the  Word. 
He  says, '  Let  the  Bible  be  resolved  into  its  constituent  sources  by  the  power 
of  modem  analysis,  and  our  views  of  it  greatly  change,  as  indeed  they  are 
rapidly  changing.'  We  all  know  that  that  means  a  surrender  of  the 
authority  of  the  letter  of  Scripture,  as  the  following  statement  also  confirms : 
'The  single  condition  of  spiritual  culture  is  the  Divine  Spirit,' — an  affirmation 
at  variance  with  the  great  declaration  that  in  order  to  spiritual  renewal  there 
must  be  both  '  Word  and  Spirit,' — ^the  Word  being  indeed  the  primary  condi- 
tion without  which  the  Spirit  cannot  be  had.  The  most  vigorous  assault, 
however,  on  the  scriptural  idea  of  the  Church  is  that  directed  against  the 
one  faith.  The  conviction  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God,  is  that  from  and  around  which  all  other  religious  convictions  radiate 
and  revolve.  Every  truth  of  Scripture  can  be  logically  deduced  from  that 
central  truth,  and  is  indeed,  when  properly  stated,  seen  to  be  but  the  efflo- 
rescence of  it.  The  more  elaborate  this  creed  of  the  Church,  the  better, 
provided  it  is  legitimately  deduced,  as  it  may  and  ought  to  be,  from  the 
central  fact ;  just  as  it  is  better  to  have  a  finished  picture  than  a  mere 
outline.  But  the  Principal  gives  no  quarter  to  this  idea.  '  It  is  hopeless/ 
we  are  told,  '  to  tie  and  confine  truth  under  definite  creeds  and  systems.'  It 
is  'a  principle^  that  dogmatic  uniformity  is  unattainable.'  'The  truly 
catholic  Church  is  not  the  Church  resting  in  this  creed  or  that.'  '  Unity  of 
religious  opinion  is  impossible.'  And  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  whole  matter 
is  thus  given:  '  "CTniformity  of  doctrine  is  not  only  impracticable :  it  is  not  a 
good  thing  in  itself.'  Now  the  omfaith^  regarded  in  Scripture  as  the  central 
note  and  innermost  ground  of  the  Church,  is  just  this  uniformity  of  doctrine. 
It  is  noticeable,  however,  in  this  connection,  that  he  almost  always  uses  the 
word  '  opinion '  or  '  notion '  where  he  ought  to  use  the  term  conviction.  A 
conviction  is  something  we  are  bound,  on  the  purest  grounds  of  reason,  to 
entertain,  the  mind  being  as  it  were  taken  captive  by  it,  and  that  along  with, 
[coTi)  or  in  harmony  with,  the  universal  reason ;  thus  satisfying  what  Novalis 
felt  when  he  said, '  My  belief  has  gained  infinitely  to  me  from  the  moment 
when  one  other  human  being  has  begun  to  beUeve  the  same.'  There  is  a 
great  difference  between  a  conviction  and  an  opinion, — as  great  as  between 
a  demonstration  of  Euclid  and  a  discussion  as  to  whether  certain  planets  are 
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inhabited  or  no.  The  common  sanctified  thought  of  the  Church  is  not  a 
specalative  fancy ;  and  it  is  worse  than  nnf air,  in  snch  a  momentons  discus- 
sion, to.  be  always  assuming  that  it  is  so.  With  the  abandonment  of  a 
definite  creed,  it  is  most  illogical  and  vain  to  think  of  conserving  the  Divine 
Spirit ;  for  if  there  is  one  eternal  order  and  law  of  this  universe,\it  is  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  does  not  and  cannot  work  in  a  vague  and  formless  way  in  the 
evolving  of  religious  life,  but  works  in  and  through  the  Logos,  or  eternal 
reasonable  Word  of  God.     This,  we  suppose,  is  the  true  Calvinism. 

XXXVin. — Essential  Erastianism  of  a  State  Church. 

Principal  Tulloch,  in  express  terms,  denies  that  the  Church  is  an  ecclesia, 
or  body  called  out,  when  he  s%ys,  ^It  is  not  a  separate  spiritual  society.'    4t 
is  the  nation  itself  in  the  aggregation  of  its  spiritual  activities, — ^its  collective 
Christian  life  and  wisdom  working  with  freedom,  yet  subject  to  the  common 
order  and  law.    The  true  rule  of  the  Church  is  with  the  supreme  national 
voice.    It  has  no  final  element  of  control  except  the  collective  national  wiJJ.' 
That  is  to  say,  there  is  no  will  of  God  as  distinguished  from  the  will  of  man, 
and  no  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  one  to  be  put  under  the  feet  of  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth.    If  so,  Hobbes  must  have  been  right  when  he  regarded  the 
Church  as  constituted  by  police  authority.     What  a  notion  of  the  Church 
of  the  living  God!     What  a  hideous  degradation  and  burlesque  of  the 
sanctities  of  being !    What  an  ignoring  and  trampling  upon  the  authorita- 
tive word  of  Christ !    And  as  for  the  Spirit,  we  meet  with  what  we  hesitate 
not  to  characterize  as  the  perfectly  horrible  affirmation,  that  the  Church,  if 
left  to  itself,  unrestrained  by  common  law  and  order,  or  uncontroHed  by  the 
national  will, '  must  break  to  pieces  by  the  mere  pressure  of   its  diverse 
activities, — the  very  variety  of  those  divine   charis7nata  out   of   which  it 
originally  sprang,  and  which  in  the  course  of  its  history,  as  at  the  beginning, 
constitute  the  presence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  it^  involving  its  disintegration  and 
dissolution !  *    That  is  to  say,  the  Church  would  explode  by  the  operation 
of  the  Spirit  within  it,  were  it  not  kept  in  check  by  Acts  of  Parliament! 
That  kingdom  'which  is  righteousness,  and^^oc^,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,' 
requires  a  world  whose  very  name,  apart  from  .this  divine  institution,  is  Babel 
or  social  chaos,  to  keep  it  from  flying  off  into  fragments !    This  agrees  with 
a  recent  utterance  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster,*  that  one  great  advantage 
of  Erastianism  is  that  it '  subjects  the  fancies  of  the  clergy  to  the  control  of 
the  most  intelligent  portion  of  the  laity.'    But  surely  it  is  a  very  curious  and 
unprofitable  arrangement  to  support  such  an  expensive  and  burdensome 
platform  for  the  purpose  of  ventilating  '  opinions,'  circulating '  notions,'  and 
airing  'fancies ; '  or  rather  for  the  mass  of  the  people  to  be  keeping  up  ti^^ 
clergy,  that  the  more  intelligent  of  the  laity  may  have  the  privilege  of  keep- 
ing them  down.    Would  it  not  be  better,  on  the  Dean's  own  showing,  to 
withdraw  the  platform  altogether,  and  allow  the '  fancies '  to  look  after  them- 
selves?   If  the  clergy  are  merely  elegant  spiritual  lackeys,  polite  hangers-op, 
going  on  a  cruise  now  and  then  at  the  public  expense  to  see  if  there  is 

*  The  Dean  has  a  face  on  every  side  of  the  orb  of  his  existence,  with  a  smile  all  round, 
like  the  empire  of  the  Queen,  on  which  the  sun  never  sets.  His  soul  seems  to  be  the  very 
Pantheon  of  catholicity  itself,  as  compared  with  which  Pan-Presbyterian  ism  is  but  os  a  drop^ 
in  the  bucket.  There  is  not  a  wretched  dissenter,  vulgar  tinker,  or  *  consecrated  cohDler, 
whom  his  polite  ecclesiastical  forefathers  pilloried  and  spat  upon,  for  whom  he  cannot  find  a 
niche  in  the  brilliant  galleiy  of  his  capacious  intellect,  and  amid  the  glowing  atmosphere  oi 
his  serene  sympathies.  In  breadth  of  conception  and  artistic  grouping,  he  bids  fair  to  out- 
rival Madame  Tussaud. 
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such  a  thing  as  truth  anywhere,  and  coming  back,  as  a  rule,  only  to  retail 
in  a  canting  and  inane  way  their  own  ridiculous  crotchets,  it  is  not  easy  to 
«ee  the  benefit  of  such  an  arrangement.  Surely  it  is  a  great  impertinence  for 
men  who  have  no  authoritative  word  or  divine  message  to  utter,  to  occupy 
pulpits  at  all  in  the  name  of  God.  Why  should  we  any  longer  keep  up  such 
a  melancholy  farce?  It  appears  that  the  Church  is  only  yet  in  the  condition 
of  a  seeker  after  truth.  We  had  thought  that  the  Master  put  her  into  the 
possession  of  a  full  and  final  revelation  of  the  divine  purpose ;  but  that  can- 
not be  the  case,  if  we  ought  always  to  believe,  as  our  divine  declares,  that 
^the  patient  search  for  truth  is  better  than  all  dogmas.*  Of  the  British 
Association  he  says,  '  We  shall  be  very  grateful  to  it  when  it  has  settled  for 
us  how  old  the  earth  is.'  May  we  not  cherish  the  same  sentiment  in  relation 
to  his  ecclesiastical  party,  and  say,  *When  you  have  found  the  truth, 
and  settled  for  us  what  it  really  is,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  your  account  of 
the  matter,  and  will  then  take  into  consideration  the  utility  and  propriety 
of  supporting  your  discovery  out  of  the  public  purse.  Meantime  we 
should  be  sorry  to  intrude  upon  you  in  your  researches.  We  can  only  wish 
you  well,  as  you  go  down  into  the  bottom  of  that  well  where  truth  is  supposed 
to  reside.' 

XXXIX. — ReUgion  and  Theology. 

The  Spectator  thinks  the  Principal's  sermon  on  this  subject  the  best  it  has 
ever  heard  or  read ;  from  which  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  its  experience 
in  that  direction  cannot  be  extensive.  The  contention  of  the  sermon  is  that 
religion  can  thrive  quite  well  altogether  apart  from  theology.  It  is  evident 
that  this  position  can  only  be  maintained,  with  any  semblance  of  success,  by 
one  who  entertains  a  somewhat  meagre  and  hazy  notion  both  of  religion 
and  theology.  The  Principal's  psychology  is  a  curious  product  of  thought. 
He  seems  to  chop  up  the  human  being  into  two  radically  distinct  entities, 
relegating  religion  to  the  one  department  and  theology  to  the  other.  This 
amounts  to  an  absolute  separation  of  the  understanding  and  the  teason. 
He  thus  occupies  the  odd  situation  of  sitting  between  two  stools,  being  a 
sentimentalist  in  religion  and  a  rationalist  in  theology,  without  apparently 
seeing  either  the  absurdity  or  the  danger  of  his  position,  if  that  can  be 
called  a  position  which  is  an  attempt  to  sit  upon  nothing.  Of  course,  re- 
ligion, as  the  term  denotes,  is  the  tie  or  obligation  by  which  we  are  bound 
to  the  disinterested  love  both  of  God  and  man,  as  manifested  in  Christ.  But 
the  Principal,  as  we  have  seen,  repudiates  the  idea  of  being  tied  to  anything 
definite,  and  therefore  to  a  definition  of  religion  itself.  His  opinion  is  that 
it  just  amounts  to  this :  '  I  have  some  vague  wants,  for  which  the  gospel  is 
a  correspondingly  vague  supply :  why  should  I  trouble  myself  any  further 
about  the  matter  ? '  This  choice  morsel  of  sentimentality  and  selfishness  is 
religioni  On  the  other  hand,  *  It  is  the  function  of  theology  to  ask  questions, 
whether  it  can  ansiver  them  or  not,*  So  that  religion  is  being  content  with 
what  you  have ;  and  theology  is,  like  young  Twist,  asking  for  more,  and 
wishing  that  you  may  get  it.  A  Sunday  school  teacher  asked.  How  many 
of  the  Israelites  passed  through  the  Red  Sea?  and  the  children  being 
unable  to  answer,  he  said  he  was  not  very  sure  himself,  but  he  thought  it 
was  about  an  hundred  thousand.  What  an  excellent  professor  of  theology 
that  young  man  would  make,  if  only  we  could  find  him  now !  But  if  theo- 
logy is  something  more  than  asking  questions, — if  it  is,  in  fact,  nothing  less 
than  the  science  of  God,  or  the  truth  concerning  God  expressed  in  scientific 
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form, — liow  can  religion  be  'quite  apart'  from  theology?  How  can  they 
belong  to  spheres  'distinct'  and  'radically'  separated, — ^theology  being 
'  outside  the  spiritual  or  religious  sphere  altogether,' — the  one  unable  '  from 
its  very  nature  ever  to  reach  the  other'?  Religion  has  for  its  primary 
element  the  love  of  God.  But  can  God  be  loved  if  He  is  not  known? 
And  is  He  not  necessarily  loved  just  to  the  extent  that  He  is  known?  The 
Scriptures  say :  '  This  is  eternal  life,  to  knoio  Thee,  the  only  true  God,  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  Thou  hast  sent.'  The  new  life  is  said  to  be  begotten 
within  us  by  the  knowledge  or  word  of  God.  We  are  bom  of  *  water  and 
the  Spirit' — of  'the  incorruptible  seed  of  the  Word.'  The  new-born 
spiritual  babe  '  grows  thereby ;'  and  we  are  enjoined  to  be  '  fruitful  in  every 
good  work,  increasing  in  the  knowledge  of  GodJ  So  that  the  religious  life  is 
begun  and  carried  on  to  completion  just  to  the  extent  that  we  know  God, 
have  a  clear  conception  of  His  will,  and  do  it.  Our  spiritual  activities  and 
joys  are  directed  and  developed  in  this  and  in  no  other  way.  Well,  the 
scientific  statement  of  what  we  have  ascertained  to  be  true  regarding  God 
is  theology.  If  religion  were  a  blind  instinct,  it  could  live  and  operate  per- 
fectly without  ever  touching  the  clear  reason  of  things ;  but  as  a  life  it  is 
separated  from  mere  instinct  by  the  whole  diameter  of  being.  It  is  'a 
reasonable  service.'  The  Apostle  Peter  was  not  of  opinion  that  '  it  is  the 
function  of  theology  to  ask  questions  whether  it  can  answer  them  or  not,* 
when  he  said,  '  Be  ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to  every  man  that  asketh 
you  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  you,  with  meekness  and  fear.'  The 
curious  thing  is,  that  the  position  we  are  controverting  should  be  held  by  a 
'rational'  theologian,  and  that  he  should  so  grievously  misrepresent  all  the 
English  divines  of  whom  he  writes,  as  to  imagine  them  guilty  of  the  absurdity 
of  being  sentimentalists  in  religion  and  rationalists  in  theology ;  that  is,  of 
being  at  once  essentially  fanatics  and  sceptics.  In  order  to  make  out  his 
case,  he  wanders  away  from  theology  proper  into  questions  of  sacred  litera- 
ture or  bibliology, — ^into  anthropology  and  cosmology ;  the  answer  to  all 
which  is,  that  that  is  not  the  question.  We  agree  with  him  that  'the 
welfare  of  the  soul  is  not  involved  in  such  matters.'  But  either  the  wel- 
fare of  the  soul  is  involved  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  or  it  is  not  so.  To 
adopt  the  latter  alternative  is  to  say  that  we  can  have  a  religion  without 
God ;  and  to  adopt  the  former  is  to  abandon  the  position  that  religion  and 
theology  belong  to  spheres  of  being  opposed  to  each  other,  as  Principal 
Tulloch  affirms  them  to  be. 

XL. — Eadical  Misconcq)tion  of  the  Function  of  Thought. 

The  argument  of  the  Principal  may  be  thus  put  into  logical  form.  What- 
ever tends  to  disturb  and  destroy  the  unity  of  the  Church  cannot  be  its 
ultimate  basis.  The  free  exercise  of  both  thought  and  spirit  necessarily 
tend  to  disturb  and  destroy  the  unity  of  the  Church.  Therefore  neither  in 
thought  nor  in  spirit  can  we  find  the  ultimate  ground  or  basis  of  the  Church. 
But  these  two.  Word  and  Spirit,  are  the  distinctive  powers  of  the  Church  as 
compared  with  the  State.  Therefore  the  Church  has  no  ultimate  ground  of 
unity  within  herself,  and,  if  she  is  to  exist,  must  find  a  foundation  elsewhere. 
Where,  then,  can  she  find  it  but  in  the  State?  In  the  bosom  of  the  State 
she  finds  her  real  ground  and  point  of  rest.  In  the  embrace  of  common  law 
and  order  alone  may  she  cradle  and  hush  the  distracted  brood  of  her  turbu- 
lent and  divisive  energies.  Such  is  the  argument,  as  we  understand  it,  put 
into  clear  and  coherent  form.     Now  the  major  premise  we  admit.     What- 
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ever  essentially  tends  to  separate  man  from  man  cannot  be  the  basis  of  the 
Church.  It  is  self-evident  that  it  cannot  be  the  ground  of  society  in  any 
form.  But  the  minor  premise  we  deny.  And  here  we  join  issue  with  the 
Principal.  It  is  not  true,  as  he  alleges,  that  the  differences  of  theological 
opinion  rest  upon  '  fundamental  antagonisms  of  thought ; '  that  ^  men  who 
think  can  never  be  at  one  in  their  thoughts  on  the  great  subjects  of  the 
Christian  revelation ;  *  that  '  on  the  intellectual  side  of  their  nature  they  are 
hopelessly  disunited ;  *  that  '  uniformity  of  doctrine  can  only  exist  where 
thought  and  science  are  dead ; '  that  '  of  all  the  false  dreams  that  have  ever 
haunted  humanity,  none^  is  more  false  than  the  dream  of  catholic  unity  in 
this  sense ; '  and  that  even  the  sacred  writers  are  to  be  distinguished,  the  one 
from  the  other,  as  representatives  of  '  the  broader  and  the  narrower  type  of 
thought.'  We  deny  every  one  of  these  assertions,  and  maintain  that  they 
all  alike  proceed  upon  a  radically  false,  and  a  demonstrably  false,  conception 
of  the  whole  function  of  thought.  For  the  one  absolute  principle  of  thought 
is  the  Law  of  Identification,  lying  in  what  Smith  of  Cambridge  (one  of  Prin- 
cipal TuUoch's  worthies)  dwells  particularly  on  as  '  the  unifying  power  of 
the  soul,  or  its  capacity  of  collecting  all  its  perceptions  and  bringing  them 
to  a  centre.'  (And  here,  by  the  way,  we  have  a  specimen  of  the  unhappy 
misrepresentation  inflicted  by  Principal  Tulloch  on  the  memory  of  those 
men.)  There  is  a  preliminary  analytical  process,  coming  under  the  Law  of 
Contradiction ;  but  that  exists  for  the  purpose  of  leading  up  to  a  synthesis. 
And  in  proportion  as  men  deal  faithfully  with  the  data  set  before  them, — 
that  is,  as  they  deal  scientifically  with  it, — must  they,  in  accordance  with 
the  ultimate  necessities  of  thought,  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  Their 
differences  of  opinion  are  the  result  of  divergences,  on  the  right  hand  and 
the  left,  from  the  true  line  and  method  of  thought.  Therefore,  the  Church 
has  a  basis  of  unity  within  herself,  in  the  operation  of  pure  or  sanctified 
thought,  as  dealing  with  the  data  of  the  Word.  Again,  could  there  be  a 
more  monstrous  fallacy  than  to  aflSrm  what  we  have  already  quoted 
concerning  the  spiritual  gifts  of  the  Church?  Could  anything  be  more 
distressing  than  to  represent  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  author  of  division? 
And  yet  that  is  what  the  defence  of  Erastianism  comes  to  in  the  hands  of 
Principal  Tulloch.  He  says  there  is  a  gulf  between  religious  experience 
and  the  thoughtful  exposition  and  expression  of  that  experience ;  so  that 
we  cannot  find  unity  there.  Moreover,  the  free  exercise  of  spiritual 
gifts,  in  the  unfettered  interpretation  of  the  revealed  word,  begins  in 
'  fundamental  antagonisms  of  thought,'  and  ends  in  the  actual  dissolution  of 
society.  All  this  we  look  upon  as  sufficiently  appalling.  But  let  us  ask,  as 
calmly  as  possible,  What  is  that  unity  of  the  State  upon  which  we  are 
invited  ultimately  to  ground  ourselves?  In  what  does  it  consist?  Un- 
doubtedly in  the  unity  of  natural  law,  or  those  principles  in  virtue  of  which 
the  universe  is  one.  Now  it  is  impossible  for  Principal  Tulloch,  consistently 
with  truth,  to  deny,  that  these  laws  are  but  the  outer  manifestations  and  the 
visible  analogues  of  the  essential  principles  of  thought,  and  therefore  an 
exhibition  of  the  unifying  power  of  the  soul  in  thought ;  although  of  course 
his  assertion  of  '  fundamental  antagonisms  of  thought,'  which  is  the  purest 
scepticism,  is  a  virtual  denial  of  it,  undermining  theoretically  the  foundation, 
of  the  State  just  as  effectually  as  that  of  the  Church.  In  a  word,  what  does 
his  own  position  as  the  head  of  a  university  mean,  but  the  fact  that  thought 
ultimately  culminates  in  a  unity  ?  It  means  that — although,  unfortunately 
for  the  Principal's  consistency,  he  occupies  the  position  while  controverting 
its  principle.     If  there  is  no  unity  in  thought,  St.  Mary's  College  is  a 
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collection  of  fortuitous  atoms,  and  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  a  gather- 
ing of  merryandrews.* 

XLI. — Prospectus  of  Hie  Comprehensive  Party. 

It  is  a  rule  in  logic,  that  the  greater  the  extension  the  less  the  comprehen- 
sion, and  vice  versd.  The  term  creature  has  more  extension — ^that  is  to  say, 
it  applies  to  a  greater  number  of  individuals — than  the  term  Calvinist,  The 
latter  term,  containing  as  it  does  a  greater  number  of  ideas  within  it,  can 
be  applied  only  to  a  limited  number  of  individuals,  as  compared  with  i]it 
former.  But  dilute  the  latter  sufficiently  well,  or  abstract  one  by  one  the 
varied  notions  of  which  it  consists  as  a  complex  whole,  and  you  reduce  the 
being  so-called  to  the  ground  of  the  mere  creature.  It  is  like  the  process 
of  unbuilding  a  pyramid.  As  you  come  down,  layer  by  layer,  you  diminish 
the  significance  of  the  whole,  but  you  uncover  an  ever-expanding  area.  You 
take  off  in  succession  the  notions,  school  of  theology,  theology  proper, 
human  being,  animal,  and  so  come  to  the  ground, — ^that  is,  to  the  creature. 
This  is  the  logical  way  of  levelling  down.  State  ecclesiastics  have  so  far 
learned  this  lesson.  They  see  very  clearly,  that  the  greater  the  number  of 
ideas  one  has  got  in  his  head,  the  less  likely  is  he  to  see  the  beauty  of  their 
system ;  and  that,  in  order  to  be  a  creature  of  the  State,  the  whole  man  must 
be  smoothed  or  levelled  down.  The  angularity  of  the  pyramid,  which  means 
the  pyramid  itself,  must  be  got  rid  of.  Church  extension  thus  means  the 
diminution  of  the  creed  to  a  vanishing  point.  In  theory,  at  least,  the  maxi- 
mum of  membership  coincides  with  the  minimum  of  faith.  And  yet  they  have 
neither  the  honesty  nor  manliness  to  square  their  creed  with  their  theory. 
They  allow  the  awful  apex  of  Calvinism  to  stand  there,  at  once  pointing  and 
appealing  to  heaven  against  them. 

It  is  a  favourite  method  with  the  comprehensive  party  to  show  their  breadth 
in  the  way  of  patronizing  the  outstanding  demi-gods  of  literature.  Pean 
Stanley  has  utilized  Shakespeare  in  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  England. 
To  be  able  to  take  Burns,  as  the  idol  of  the  plebeian,  under  the  one  wing, 
and  Scott,  as  the  idol  of  the  patrician,  under  the  other,  is  considered  the 
very  climax  of  catholicity.  People  look  up  and  say :  What  a  large  soul ! 
What  a  liberal  divine !  What  a  sweet  man  !  Principal  Tulloch,  lecturing 
on  Self-culture^  recommended,  and  at  some  length,  the  study  of  Robert  Burns, 
and  sympathetically  quoted,  before  Sn  applauding  audience,  the  verse  ending 
with  the  lines — 

*  And  yet  the  light  that  led  astray 
Was  light  from  heaven.' 

*  The  notion  of  thought  as  revealing  and  resting  upon  *  fundamental  antagonisms '  is,  o* 
course,  essentially  Hegelian.    When  people  can  bring  themselves  to  accept  as  true  the  asser- 
tion that  Nothing  is  (which  we  heard  a  friend  lately  characterize  as  the  one  absolute  Iw  oi 
the  universe),  they  may  believe  anything.    No  doubt  it  is  an  indication  of  great  genius,  ^- 
common  breadth  and  sagacity,  and  an  altogether  Argus-eyed  penetration,  to  be  able  to  se 
that  black  is  white,  and  that  Non-Being  is  the  same  as  Being.     We  confess  we  have  not  tji 
intellectual  faculty  adequate  to  the  perforation  of  this  milestone.    To  the  Hegelian  it  is  sw  - 
evident.    It  is  the  first  truth  and  basis  of  his  system.    As  he  stands  upon  his  P^^^^Pj-, 
height,  he  looks  around  with  an  air  of  lofty  pity  on  the  benighted  creatures  whose  ^^^J 
ments  and  aspirations  are  bounded  by  a  fair  measure  of  common  sense.    To  common  sen 
it  is  self-evident  that  Something  is ;  but  to  the  Hegelian,  whose  sense  is  above  the  ^oj^^^ 
and  altogether  supernatural,  it  is  equally  evident  that  Nothing  is.    We  can  understand,  w 
St.  Paul,  that  a  man  may  be  nothing  when  he  thinks  himself  something;  and  truly 
*  secret'  of  Being-for-Sklp,  or  (if  the  reader  will  pardon  the  use  and  reiteration  of  the  so    ^ 
what  slangy  expression)  minding  number  One,  is  not  such  an  inscrutable  enigma  ^^^^^j 
for,  however  astounding  it  may  be  as  a  metaphvsical  wonder,  it  is  known,  as  a  prac 
■wrinkle,  to  a  great  many  who  have  never  heard  of  Hegel. 
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A  little  further  on  he  unwittingly  illustrated  his  doctrine  of  '  fundamental 
antagonisms'  by  saying,  that  'no  light  could  lead  any  earnest  man  away 
from  God,  but  all  led  to  Him ; '  and  wound  up  the  whole  with  a  quota* 
tion  from  the  chapter  of  Scripture  which  says  :  '  Let  no  man  say,  when  he  is 
tempted,  I  am  tempted  of  God/  This  was  done  with  the  apparent  uncon- 
sciousness that  the  second  part  of  the  lecture  contradicted  the  first  part. 
But  the  comprehensive  party  glory  in  the  fact  that  their  church  is  a  cage 
for  all  sorts  of  contradictions. 

The  prospectus  of  the  comprehensive  party  might  be  sketched  in  the  form 
of  a  new  version  of  the  PilgrirrCa  Progress^  with  the  following  as  the  chief 
points :  Evade  the  hill  Difficulty.  Obtain  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Vanity 
Fair.  Have  a  pleasant  picnic  in  the  Yalley  of  Humiliation.  And  conclude 
with  a  grand  catholic  convention,  on  the  lands  of  Beulah,  of  all  travellers 
who  believe  in  nothing  in  particular,  but  in  everything  in  general. 

DALKErrH.  p.  Y, 
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BT  REV.  ROBERT  SMALL,  EDINBURGH. 

Of  the  six  ministers  who  met  for  important  work  at  Gairney  Bridge  on  the 
5th  December  1738,  five  have  had  a  fair  measure  of  justice  done  them  by 
posterity.  The  ErsMnes,  Wilson,  Moncrieff,  and  Fisher, — we  are  familiar  with 
their  life-doings  through  memoirs  wiitten  with  more  or  less  of  circumstantial 
fulness.  Where  has  their  companion  gone  ?  Why  has  he  been  overlooked 
and  left  behind?  In  the  appendix  to  Dr.  M'Kerrow's  History  of  the  Seces- 
Stan,  the  above-named  five  pass  before  us  in  succession,  but  of  the  sixth 
there  is  no  mention  made.  The  well-known  lithographic  print  of  that 
memorable  scene  when  the  Associate  Presbytery  was  first  constituted,  carries 
materials  for  like  reflections.  Portraits  of  five  of  the  brethren  were  avail- 
able for  the  artist's  purposes ;  the  features  and  form  of  the  sixth  had  long 
been  veUed.  To  give  the  picture  completeness,  imagination  had  to  fill  up 
the  vacant  place.  It  seems  as  if  sentence  of  deposition,  pronounced  long 
afterwards  on  the  worthy  man  whose  name  heads  the  present  article,  had 
come  down  on  him  like  a  cloud,  withdrawing  him  from  the  view,  obscuring  his 
characteristics,  and  concealing  his  very  parentage  and  birthplace.  Mr.  Mair 
of  Orwell  was  the  youngest  member  in  that  illustrious  group,  being  then 
in  his  thirty-third  or  thirty-fourth  year, — ^a  fact  which  comes  out  but  indif- 
ferently on  the  canvas.  We  here  take  up  his  history  at  a  point  twenty 
years  after  the  meeting  at  Gairney  Bridge. 

Towards  the  end  of  1753,  the  Rev.  Adam  Gib  took  occasion  to  announce 
in  the  Antiburgher  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  the  uprise  of  a  portentous 
phenomenon  in  the  ecclesiastical  firmament.  So  far  as  he  could  judge,  it  was 
Arminianism  in  a  most  deadly  and  ensnaring  form.  A  book  had  been  pub- 
lished some  years  before,  bearing  the  honoured  name  of  the  Rev.  James 
Eraser  of  Brae,  a  man  of  some  mark  in  the  days  of  the  persecution ;  and  m 
this  book,  according  to  Mr.  Gib,  fearful  doctrines  were  vented  on  the  head 
of  universal  redemption.  Matters,  he  said,  had  altogether  a  most  threaten/^ 
ing  appearance,  from  the  new  delusion  '  corrupting  or  jumbling  people's 
judgments.*  Nothing  short  of  a  synodical  enactment  would  meet  the 
exigences  of  the  case,  give  due  warning  of  danger  to  the  people  under  their 
inspection,  and  keep  the  fences  of  Calvinistic  truth  in  right  ^^^iFAQQ|/> 
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All  this  looks  fair  and  plausible ;  but  let  us  whisper,  there  were  wheels 
within  wheels.  Quietly^  the  Antiburgher  minister  of  Orwell  was  suspected 
of  favouring  Fraser's  obnoxious  book.  In  the  summer  of  '51,  some  of  his 
brethren,  probably  when  engaged  along  with  him  at  commanion  services, 
thought  they  perceived  this  new  system  of  error  beginning  to  tinge  his 
discourses.  It  was  understood,  besides,  that  Mr.  Mair*s  father,  more 
than  any  other  man  in  the  kingdom,  had  imbibed  Fraser's  sentiments  and 
come  under  Fraser's  influence.  Such  was  the  state  of  uneasy  feeling,  when 
Mr.  Gib,  in  December  '53,  set  about  something  decisive.  His  reverend 
brother  in  Orwell  (we  should  rather  say  Milnathort, — Orwell,  the  parish 
name,  being  less  generally  known)  had  written  him  a  few  weeks  before  this, 
trying  to  satisfy  him  that  Brae's  system  of  doctrine  was  in  perfect  har- 
n\pny  with  the  standards  of  the  Church.  Mr.  Gib  afterwards  replied  in 
a  letter  of  enormous  length,  the  substance  of  which  has  come  down  to  us, — 
a  letter  characterized  by  strong,  indomitable  logic.  But  before  this  pro- 
duction was  finished,  and  whilst  engaged  tearing  up  Fraser's  errors  root  and 
branch,  his  mind  in  a  blaze,  he  plunged  the  general  subject  into  the  Presby- 
tery of  Edinburgh.  Let  them-  overture  the  Synod  '  to  turn  the  point  of 
gospel  truth  against  this  new  mode  of  Arminianism.*  A  little  forbearance 
and  delay  would  not  have  been  out  of  place  in  the  circumstances.  Time 
might  have  been  allowed  for  testing  the  effects  of  private  correspondence. 
It  was  alleged,  no  doubt,  that  the  infection  threatened  to  spread  ;  but  there 
is  nothing  to  indicate  that  Brae's  views  were  telling  to  any  appreciable  ex- 
tent upon  the  people.  In  the  method  adopted  at  the  outset,  there  is  some- 
thing we  do  not  much  admire.  When  the  matter  was  taking  shape  at 
Edinburgh,  Mr.  Mair  might  very  well  have  former  impressions  confirmed, 
*  that  there  was  something  on  the  anvil  of  a  frightful  aspect.' 

But  before  proceeding  further,  let  us  glance  back  over  Mr.  Mair's  early 
days.  He  was  a  native  of  Culross,  where  his  father,  the  Rev.  George  Mair,* 
a  name  well  known  to  the  readers  of  Boston's  Memoirs^  occupied  the  second 
parochial  charge  during  the  first  fourteen  years  of  last  century,  and  some 
time  before  that.  There,  too,  the  Rev.  James  Eraser  of  Brae  had  found  a 
peaceful  dwelling-place  after  the  storms  of  the  persecution  were  over,  and 
there  he  had  laboured  in  the  ministry  for  the  last  ten  years  of-  his  life, 
honoured  and  respected.  The  two  had  been  for  a  short  time  colleagues  to- 
gether. There  also  Thomas  Mair  was  trained  to  profound  reverence  for  the 
excellent  man  who  had  been  privileged  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  by 
bonds  and  imprisonment.  Besides  this,  the  book  now  branded  by  Mr.  Gib 
and  others  as  heretical  had  peculiar  interest  for  him.  He  welt  remembered 
how,  when  a  boy,  he  had  been  engaged  along  with  his  brother  and  sister  in 
transcribing  the  manuscript  thereof,  under  his  father's  inspection.  Associa- 
tions like  these  might  excuse  a  large  measure  of  mistaken  partiality.  Tbe 
task,  irksome  in  itself,  now  gave  the  volume  sacredness  in  his  eyes.    To  hear 

*  This  plain  matter  has  been  obscured  to  a  surprising  extent  Authorities  are  at  one  in 
making  Mr.  Mair  tbe  nephew  of  the  Eev.  George  Mair  of  Culross.  This  relationsh^  is  tes- 
tified to  in  M'Crie's  Account  of  the  Marrow  Controversy^  in  Fraser's  Life  of  Ralph  Erskine,  in 
Bobertson's  History  of  the  Atonement  Controversy^  in  M'Kelvie's  Annals  and  Statistics^  in  ^f- 
O.  Brown's  Manuscript  Rec&rda^  and  in  Scott  of  Anstruther's  FasH,  Who  Mr.  Mair's  parents 
■were,  no  person  could  meanwhile  tell.  He  was  born  within  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Dunfermline,  said  one,  importing  the  information  all  the  way  from  Eotterdam ;  he  was  tiie 
son  of  a  proprietor  in  Strathmiglo,  and  brother  to  John  Mair,  author  of  the  well-known /«- 
iroduction  to  Latin  Syntax^  said  another.  It  all  shows  how  soon  the  channel  of  historical 
truth  comes  to  be  choked  up.  Impressions  take  the  place  of  facte,  and  blunders  pass  froDi 
one  writer  to  another  till  they  get  stereotyped.  Our  reasons  for  believing  that  the  facts 
were  as  mentioned  above,  will  be  partially  unfolded  as  we  proceed. 
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the  venerable  author  and  his  work  denounced  as  they  now  were  by  Mr.  Gib, 
was  in  his  opinion  '  truly  shocking.*  Why,  Mr.  Fraser  of  Culross  had  been 
to  his  certain  knowledge  '  one  of  the  greatest  lights  in  the  land,  and  a  most 
zealous  opposer  of  Arminian  and  Baxterian  error.'  '  The  astonishment  he 
was  under  when  first  hearing  of  the  hue  and  cry  raised  against  that  book 
was  such  as  he  wanted  words  to  express.'  Mr.  Mair  was  not  in  the  best 
position  for  reaching  an  unbiassed  conclusion  on  this  matter, — early  preposses- 
sions were  likely  to  disturb  the  balance  of  his  judgment.  But  let  it  be  men- 
tioned in  this  connection,  that  in  Brown's  Gospel  Truth  and  kindred  books, 
Fraser's  excellences  are  commemorated,  and  his  doctrinal  peculiarities,  such 
as  they  were,  forgotten.  Mr.  Mair  would  not  become  security  for  the 
soundness  of  Fraser's  views  out  and  out.  He  declared  again  and  again  that 
there  were  some  things  in  the  book  '  he  could  not  pretend  to  understand,* 
and  there  were  other  things  in  it  '  he  could  not  go  in  with ;  *  but  he  was 
prepared  to  uphold  the  general  orthodoxy  of  his  father's  guide,  colleagoe, 
and  friend.  Taking  everything  into  account,  there  was  in  the  attitude  he 
assumed  an  clement  of  the  chivalrous. 

To  attempt  an  estimate  of  Fraser's  system  would  take  us  a  great  way  out 
of  our  course,  and,  moreover,  it  would  scarcely  be  adapted  for  the  pages  of 
a  popular  magazine.  The  book,  it  may  be  stated,  which  Mr.  Gib  assailed 
and  Mr.  Mair  defended,  is  entitled  a  Treatise  on  Justifying  Faith,  It  had 
lain  in  manuscript  for  some  eighty  years ;  and  it  is  our  impression  that  the 
world  would  have  lost  very  little  though  it  had  remained  in  manuscript  to 
this  day.  There  are  some  things  in  it — a  goodly  number — which,  like  Mr. 
Mair,  we  cannot  pretend  to  understand.  Dr.  Walker,  of  Camwath,  in  his 
admirable  Cunningham  Lectures^  has  given  a  sharply- defined,  angular  view 
of  Eraser's  TJniversalism.  It  amounts  to  this:  Christ  by  His  death  has 
purchased  the  whole  human  race.  He  has  bought  mankind,  as  Fraser  ex- 
pressed it,  overhead  in  wholesale.  All  are  His,  either  to  be  saved  or  to  be 
doubly  condemned.  The  objects  of  Christ's  redemption  are  divided  into  two 
classes, — elect  and  non-elect.  Yes,  said  Fraser,  it  is  as  when  a  man  buys  a 
cabinet  of  jewels,  he  gets  both  the  jewels  and  the  case.  Christ  gave  Him- 
self for  His  elect,  Ihe  jewels ;  but  along  with  these,  the  non-elect,  like  the 
case,  become  His,  to  be  employed  by  Him  in  carrying  out  His  great  designs, 
and  in  the  end  to  be  cast  into  the  fire.  This  brings  us  round  to  Fraser's 
favourite  dogma,  that  Christ  died  for  all  men.  Still  the  above  is  by  no 
means  the  foundation  of  Fraser's  scheme,  it  is  only  one  of  its  shifting  phases. 
But  enough  of  that  for  the  present. 

The  treatise  itself  has  a  history  worth  narrating.  It  was  written,  to  use 
the  publisher's  language,  '  in  the  time  of  our  late  persecution,  when  the 
author  was  shut  up  in  a  desolate  rock  of  the  sea,  called  the  Bass,  like 
another  John  the  Divine  in  the  isle  of  Patmos.'  The  subject,  however,  had 
engaged  the  attention  of  James  Fraser  of  Brae  from  his  youth  up.  His 
views  on  universal  redemption  he  had  tried  to  elaborate  upon  paper  ten  or 
twelvp  years  before  the  period  of  his  imprisonment.  After  his  removal  to 
the  Bass  Hock,  his  sister-in-law,  as  he  tells  in  an  unpublished  letter,  thought 
fit  to  lend  the  manuscript  to  a  young  divine,  probably  from  exaggerated  im- 
pressions of  its  importance,  and  somehow  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  ortho- 
dox Presbyterian  minister.  An  outcry  followed;  the  performance  was 
subjected  to  keen  analysis;  and  Brae  afterwards  referred  complainingly  to  the 
*untendemess  of  brethren,'  as  having  added  affliction  to  his  bonds.  But 
meanwhile  his  spirit  rose  on  the  storm,  and  in  an  outburst  of  arrogance 
he  defied  all  the  learning  in  Britain  '  to  deliver  certain  received  tenets  from 
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nonsense.'  It  is  only  men  who  believe  they  have  conquered  truth  for  them- 
selves that  can  venture  on  champion  airs  like  these.  Aibrother  in  tribula- 
tion, John  Carstairs,  father  of  the  renowned  William  Carstairs,  now  girt 
himself  for  the  task  of  bringing  Brae  to  humility  and  becoming  exercise  of 
mind.  In  a  pungent  letter,  he  informed  the  prisoner  on  the  Bass  Rock  that 
there  had  been  learned  men  in  Britain  on  a  time,  whatever  there  might  be  in 
their  degenerate  days,  who  could  have  made  very  good  sense  of  accepted 
doctrines,  besides  making  his  new  opinions  vanish  into  smoke.  Brae  now 
set  about  re-writing  his  treatise,  apparently  in  a  slightly  toned-down  scale^ 
when,  as  he  stated  in  the  postscript, '  he  had  not  the  use  of  so  much  as  one 
book  save  his  Bible,  and  little  converse  being  allowed  with  one  another^ 
through  the  severity  of  the  keepers.*  This  is  the  document  which  the  Rev. 
George  Mair  of  Culross  treasured  up  as  a  precious  relic  of  his  departed 
colleague,  and  employed  his  children  in  transcribing.*  For  attachment  to 
certain  views  therein  contained,  his  younger  son  Thomas,  one  of  these 
juvenile  transcribers,  underwent  deposition  half  a  century  afterwards,  and 
died  out  of  all  ecclesiastical  connection.  These  particulars  may  throw  some 
light  on  what  is  to  follow.  From  this  digression  we  return  to  Mr.  Mair  and 
the  gathering  stprm. 

April  of  1754  was  now  drawing  on,  the  time  fixed  for  the  meeting  of 
Synod.  Thefe  was  business  of  more  than  average  importance  to  come 
before  them.  An  overture  from  the.  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  anent  Fraser*s 
Treatise  on  Justifying  Faith^  was  known  to  be  on  its  way,  backed  by  the 
might  of  Adam  Gib.  If  the  minister  of  Milnathort  meant  to  stand  up 
in  the  supreme  court  for  that  heretical  book,  as  he  had  for  some  time  been 
doing  in  private,  it  might  be  well  for  him  to  count  the  possible  cost.  Any 
divergence  from  the  form  of  sound  words  was  certain  to  entail  pains  and 
penalties.  But  though  uneasy  apprehensions  may  have  occasionally  crossed 
his  mind  as  the  crisis  drew  near,  Mr.  Mair  had  unwavering  confidence  in  the 
goodness  of  his  cause.  He  was  most  thoroughly  convinced  that  ^Brae's 
scheme  of  doctrine  was  its  contrary  to  Arminianism  as  light  to  darkness.' 
Unfortunately  he  never  succeeded  in  bringing  any  of  his  brethren  over  to 
that  opinion.  The  Synod  met :  Adam  Gib  carried  everything  before  him, 
and  Thomas  Mair  was  left  to  struggle  on  single-handed, — even  his  own 
nephcAv,  the  minister  of  Muckart,  forsook  him  and  went  with  the  majority.! 
After  several  sederunts  had  been  spent  in  reasoning  and  prayer,  seven  articles, 
which  went  dead  against  Brae's  Univer$alism,  and  against  Universalism  of 
every  kind,  were  agreed  on  and  framed  into  an  Act.  The  purport  of  the  whole 
was  this :  Christ  hath  died  for  none  but  the  elect.  To  speak  of  the  Saviour 
dying  in  a  secondary  sense  for  others,  was  directly  opposed,  they  maintained, 

*  Dr.  M^Crio,  the  biographer  of  Knox,  a  writer  whose  accuracy  was  seldom  at  fault,  has 
stated  that  Mr.  Thomas  Mair  was  employed  when  a  boy,  probably  by  his  uncle,  the  minister 
of  Culross,  in  transcribing  Fraser*s  work  on  Faith.  Mr.  Mair's  own  words  are  these :" 
'When  the  manuscript  was  put  into  my  hands,  I  came  to  the  distinct  vemembrance  of  my 
being  employed,  together  with  my  elder  brother  and  sister,  hf  our  father  to  write  a  copy 
from  the  original  manuscript  then  in  his  hand,  which  we  did  under  his  narrow  inspection 
and  strict  examination.*  Tne  Eev.  Hew  Scott  of  Anstruther  succeeded  somehow  in  ascer- 
taining that  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Mair  of  Culross  there  were  two  sons,— George,  afterwards 
minister  of  New  Deer,  and  Thomas,  besides  a  daughter,  Ann.  What  became  of  Thomas,  Mr. 
Soott  did  not  venture  to  say.  Wo  have  no  such  hesitancy.  He  was  minister  of  Orwell,  ana 
is  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

f  Mr.  William  Mair,  the  first  Secession  minister  of  Muckart,  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Gf^^^^ 
Mair,  minister  of  New  Deer,  and  grandson  of  Mr.  George  Mair,  minister  of  Culross.  '^^ 
admits  of  no  dispute.  It  is  equally  certain  that  Mr.  Mair  of  Orwell  and  Mr.  Mair  of  Muckart 
invariablv  referred  to  each  other  as  uncle  and  nephew.  It  is  not  easy  after  this  to  escape 
the  concluBion  that  Mr.  Thomas  Mair  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Mair  of  Culross,  the  man  whom 
Boston  reckoned  'one  of  the  happy  instraments  of  a  more  clear  discorery  of  the  doctrine  oi 
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both  to  tbe  holy  Scriptures  and  the  subordinate  standards  of  the  Church. 
Redemption  work  stretches  in  one  unbroken  chain  from  the  cross  to  glorj. 
Such  was  the  position  arrived  at  when  the  Synod  broke  up  and  the  members 
returned  to  their  homes. 

When  the  Synod  met  in  the  month  of  August  following,  matters  began  to 
assume  a  mora  threatening  aspect.  As  was  natural,  the  longer  Mr.  Mair 
considered  the  Act,  the  more  dissatisfied  he  became  with  it.  He  saw,  too, 
that  it  had  been  made  a  part  of  their  standards,  and  was  in  its  nature  a  term 
of  communion,  and  therefore  it  behoved  him  to  take  steps  for  his  exonera- 
tion. He  now  came  forward  with  a  dissent,  under  fonn  of  instrument  He 
would  not  be  bound  down  by  that  new  confession  of  theirs.  So  this  looks 
like  the  commencement  of  another  weary  process.  Synod  after  Synod,  and 
year  after  year,  they  had  been  engaged  with  the  separating  brethren  the 
Burghers,  libelling  and  deposing  and  excommunicating,  ^  and  had  no  reason 
to  be  ashamed  of  the  display  which  they  were  then  led  to  make  of  Christ's 
authority  in  His  own  house.'  So  Mr.  Gib  alleged  a  dozen  years  afterwards. 
Next,  that  restless  being  Mr.  Nairn  had  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  similar  way ; 
and  now,  after  a  brief  breathing-time,  are  they  back  to  the  same  kind  of  work 
again  ?  To  make  the  case  more  painful,  Mr.  Mair  was,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Mr.  Moncrieff,  the  minister  of  longest  standing  among  them, 
and  one  who  had  been  closely  identified  with  the  Secession  cause  from  its 
very  origin.  '  The  ^ynod  was  evidently  forced  to  go  forward  with  great 
reluctance.'  We  can  well  understand  that ;  but  there  was  to  be  no  drawing 
back.  Had  they  tried  the  effects  of  private  dealing  before  the  matter  was 
formally  taken  up  in  Presbytery  and  Synod,  an  adjustment  might  have 
been  possible;  or  had  they  gone  forward  at  first  to  investigate  into  the 
reports  affecting  his  orthodoxy,  instead  of  framing  an  Act  for  the  pur- 
pose, so  far  at  least,  of  getting  a  suspected  brother  into  position,  they 
might  have  had  less  diflBculty  in  bringing  the  case  to  an  issue  of  some 
kind.  As  it  was,  the  dispute  opened  out  into  the  interminable.  This  much 
was  clear, — the  Synod  would  never  consent  to  rescind  these  articles,  and  Mr. 
Mair  would  never  consent  to  adopt  them,  and  thus  a  separation  was  inevit- 
able in  the  end.  Between  him  and  them  there  had  been  erected  an  impassable 
barrier. 

At  this  meeting,  Mr.  Mair,  for  some  reason  or  other,  appeared  unwilling  to 
come  to  close  conflict  with  his  brethren.  His  was  not  a  logicalmind,  and 
perhaps  he  did  not  see  very  "clearly  the  way  before  him.  He  might  well, 
at  the  same  time,  have  misgivings  about  measuring  swords  with  Adam 
Gib.  Accordingly  he  contented  himself  with  dissenting  in  general  terms 
from  the  recent  anti-Arminian  articles.  The  Synod  ought  not  to  have  inter- 
fered with  the  matter  at  all.  It  was  wrong  to  condemn  a  certain  book  in  the 
dark.  Eraser's  treatise,  in  which  he  took  something  like  parental  interest, 
had  got  unfair  treatment  at  their  hands, — that  was  the  sum  and  substance  of 
it.  This  was  taking  aim  from  a  safe  distance.  The  design  of  the  paper^ 
said  Mr.  Gib  with  his  usual  edge,  was  to  turn  them  away  from  a  question 

the  gospel  in  these  latter  days ; '  and  the  man  to  whose  memory  Ealph  Erskine  inscribed  thc- 
following  lines : — 

*  He  was  a  burning  and  a  shining  light, 
In  doctrine  ardent,  and  in  prtfistice  bright; 
Sweet  in  his  converse,  sober  in  his  talk, 
Meek  in  his  worship,  modest  in  his  walk.' 

Though  Mr.  Mair  of  Orwell  was  expelled  from  synodical  connection,  history  need  not  expel 
him  from  his  father's  family. 
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about  truth  and  error,  and  lead  them  through  the  mist  of  a  controversy  about 
the  character  and  meaninpj  of  a  private  author.  He  would  none  of  it.  The 
reasons  of  dissent  were  not  received,  and  it  was  agreed  to  leave  the  matter 
in  abeyance  till  the  following  spring.  Might  Mr.  Mair  not  have  been  pre- 
vailed on  at  this  stage  to  desist  from  further  contention,  and  study  the  things 
that  make  for  peace  ?  But,  right  or  wrong,  he  beheved  hhnself  fettered  by 
these  '  new  articles  of  faith.'  By  denying  a  universal  element  in  the  death  of 
Christ,  his  brethren  had,  in  his  opinion,  cleared  away  the  broad  basis  on 
which  mankind  sinners  are  invited  to  share  in  the  blessings  of  the  common 
salvation.    In  this  state  of  mind  he  went  up  to  the  Synod  in  March  '55. 

To  descend  into  minute  particulars  might  be  as  wearisome  for  our  readers 
as  these  endless  discussions  must  have  been  for  the  parties  involved.  Motion 
without  progress  was  the  order  of  the  day.  It  was,  Mr.  Mair  said,  as  if 
the  Lord  had  confused  their  tongues  :  they  seemed  barbarians  to  one  another. 
It  must  have  been  a  dreary,  ii^ksome,  chaff-threshing  affair.  Some  of  Mr. 
Mair's  brethren  were  of  opinion — not  without  reason,  perhaps — that  he  had 
lost  himself  in  confusion  of  thought.  Whatever  his  appearances  in  the  Synod 
might  be,  it  is  certain  that  his  controversial  writings  are  far  from  luminous. 
To  help  matters  on,  Mr.  Moncrieff  of  Abernethy  set  about  putting  the 
opinions  of  his  reverend  brother  into  shape, — a  kind  of  interference  which 
Mr.  Mair,  had  ho  been  a  proud  man,  would  have  repudiated  and  resented. 
Seven  doctrinal  propositions  now  emerged,  each  running  counter  to  the 
corresponding  article  in  the  Synod's  Act,  and  Mr.  Mair  got  certification  that 
these  would  be  reckoned  the  tenets  held  by  him,  unless  he  expressed  in  plain 
and  positive  terms  what  his  real  tenets  were.  This  extraordinary  move  left 
parties  as  much  at  sea  as  ever^  Mr.  Mair  could  not  accept  Mr.  Moncrieff's 
propositions  as  containing  a  correct  expression  of  his  views,  and  he  was 
therefore  allowed  to  take  the  paper  into  consideration  between  that  and  the 
following  day,  -'  and  give  what  answer  he  was  capable  of  in  so  short  a  time.' 
It  was  midnight  now,  and,  '  by  reason  of  bodily  frailty  and  the  fatigues  of 
the  day,  he  was  in  little  case  for  thought ; '  but  between  twelve  and  two  be 
drew  up  something  on  each  particular,  and  gave  it  in  next  forenoon  to  the 
Synod.  Yerily,  the  former  days  were  not  in  all  respects  better  than  these ! 
Again  their  minds  were  in  bewilderment,  and  again  the  discussions  went 
round  in  empty  circles. 

After  this  came  committee  dealings,  and  a  long,  profitless  conference  at 
Culfargie.  '  Much  of  their  time  was  occupied  in  repeating  the  query,  In 
what  sense  it  was  that  Christ  died  for  all  men  ? '  To  get  into  the  heart  of 
the  subject  in  this  way,  proved  Uke  attempting  to  unwind  an  iron  ball.  In 
his  replies,  Mr.  Mair  insisted  chiefly  on  what  he  called  ordinate  or  appointed 
sufficiency, — Christ's  death  has  a  relation  to  mankind  which  it  has  not  to 
fallen  angels, — a  position  few  will  dispute.  Brae's  language  on  the  subject 
is  as  follows  :  '  To  say  that  any  of  Adam's  posterity  have  no  more  inte- 
rest in  Christ  or  in  His  blood  than  devils  have,  is  that  which  I  think  of 
all  things  I  shall  be  with  most  difficulty  induced  to  believe  or  close  with.' 
Mr.  Mair's  brethren  admitted  that  Christ  is  set  forth  to  mankind  sinners  in 
the  gospel  as  a  kinsman  Redeemer, — it  was  the  language  of  the  Marrow 
^divines,  and  it  is  language  laden  with  rich  evangelical  meaning.  But  how 
Christ  could  be  a  kinsman  Redeemer  for  mankind  sinners  as  such,  if  a  large 
proportion  of  mankind  sinners  are  out  of  all  relation  to  His  redeeming  work 
as  done  in  any  sense  for  them,  was  what  Mr.  Mair  professed  himself  unable 
to  comprehend.  But  it  may  be  well  to  stop  short  here,  lest  perchance  we 
^disturb  the  embers  of  a  less  distant  and  not  yet  forgotten  controversy. 
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Matters,  it  was  evident,  coald  not  remain  much  longer  as  they  were.  Human 
life  has  limits,  and  so  has  the  patience  of  human  beings.  The  system  of 
question  and  answer  had  been  tried,  and  its  resources  exhausted,  without 
effect.  If  Mr.  Mair  could  have  seen  his  way  to  adopt  Brae's  system  in  its 
eutireness,  it  would  have  helped  them  out  of  their  difficulties,  but  he  was  not 
prepared  for  that.  They  asked  him  to  bring  out  his  whole  scheme  of  prin- 
ciples, implying  that  he  was  intentionally  holding  back  certain  opinions 
which  it  might  be  unsafe  to  avow.  '  These  answers,*  said  Mr.  Gib,  referring 
to  one  of  the  papers  given  in  by  Mr.  Mair  to  the  Synod,  '  are  very  far  from 
that  open  plainness  which  natively  attends  the  truth,  and  from  that  willingness 
wherewith  it  comes  forth  to  the  hght.*  It  was  an  unworthy  aspersion,  con- 
sidering that  they  were  down  among  the  metaphysics  of  theology, — a  region 
hostile  to  clear  light  and  '  open  plainness/  At  the  meeting  of  Synod  in 
August  '55  a  crisis  was  reached ;  yet  there  was  a  hesitancy  about  going  for- 
ward, rarely  to  be  met  with  in  Antiburgher  Church  courts  a  century  ago.  But 
they  had  already  enjoined  Mr.  Mair  to  beware  of  teaching  or  venting  any- 
thing in  opposition  to  the  recent  anti-Arminian  Act ;  and  Mr.  Mair  had  inti- 
mated in  return,  that '  he  could  not  be  bound  up  from  teaching  or  preaching 
what  he  apprehended  to  be  the  truths  of  God.'  Now  he  was  informed  that 
if  he  wished  further  time  for  consideration,  and  if  he  were  willing  meanwhile 
to  keep  his  peculiar  opinions  to  himself,  they  would  again  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  converse  with  him,  and  let  the  matter  he  over  till  another  meeting  ; 
but  Mr.  Mair  '  had  no  freedom  to  fall  in  with  that  proposal.'  Then  it 
was  decided,  without  a  contradictory  voice,  to  suspend  him  from  the  exercise 
of  his  ministry.  Nineteen  of  the  members,  it  is  true,  took  no  part  in  the  vote ; 
and  though  Mr.  Gib  tried  to  explain  this  circumstance  away,  Mr.  Mair  was 
confident  that, '  however  some  were  induced  to  silence  by  strong  words  and 
plausible  reasonings,  they  were  not  of  the  mind  that  such  a  sentence  should 
have  taken  place.'  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  else  the  Synod  could  have 
done  in  the  circumstances.  They  had  either  to  go  straight  forward,  or 
rescind  their  recent  Act, — an  alternative  not  hkely  to  be  entertained. 

The  difference  between  Mr.  Mair  and  his  brethren,  which  had  now  issued 
in  suspension,  to  be  followed  by  further  dealings,  and  finally  by  deposition, 
carries  deeper  doctrinal  interest  than  appears  on  the  surface.  It  was  an 
outgrowth  of  the  Marrow  controversy,  so  important  in  its  bearings  on 
Secession  theology,  and  the  religion  of  Scotland.  To  particularize  would 
be  out  of  place  in  these  columns ;  but,  making  all  allowance  for  confusion  of 
speech,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  substratum  of  real  doctrinal  divergence 
between  Mr.  Man*  and  the  Antiburgher  Synod.  Whether  this  divergence 
ought  to  have  necessitated  ecclesiastical  separation  is  a  different  question. 
The  further  windings  of  the  case,  and  the  after  fortunes  of  the  congregation, 
will  furnish  materials  for  an  article  in  another  number  of  this  Magazine. 
Meanwhile,  we  only  remark  that  Mr.  Mair  went  on  preaching  in  defiance  of 
the  sentences  pronounced  upon  him,  and  preaching  the  very  same  doctrines 
(so  he  affirmed)  as  he  had  done  from  the  commencement  of  his  ministry. 
We  can  perfectly  believe  it.  Controversy  is  like  a  prism,  which  brings  out 
diversities  of  colour  that  had  erewhile  lain  undistinguished  in  the  same  sun- 
beam.* 

*  Mr.  Mair  also  affirmed  that  he  was  preachiog  Ihe  same  doctrines  as  had  been  preached 
by  his  father  before  him.  His  language  is  as  follows:  ^It  seems  very  strange  that  the 
hearing  of  these  sentiments  should  be  any  way  alarming  to  my  brethren,  who  are  not  so 
ignorant  of  what  jpassed  in  our  fathers'  days  as  not  to  know  particularly  what  my  father 
taught  on  the  subject  in  debate ;  how  this  was  quarreUed  by  some  brethren,  who  yet  were  far 
from  desisting  from  ministeriid  communion  and  even  most  intimate  Christian  fellowship 
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In  closing  this  paper,  let  it  be  stated  in  Mr.  Mair's  favoor,  that  though  he 
had  more  than  his  own  share  of  controversy,  he  was,  of  all  the  Secession 
fathers,  the  least  of  a  controversialist.  Neither  from  taste,  temper,  nor 
mental  conformation,  was  he  designed  for  the  stormy  work  assigned  him.  In 
the  deplorable  contests  about  the  burgess  oath,  he  appears  to  have  been  the 
only  one  among  the  leaders  on  either  side,  who  managed  throughout  to  keep 
his  spirit  calm, — a  circumstance  which  led  afterwards  to  some  inconvenience. 
When  the  Antiburgher  brethren,  looking  back  on  these  distressing  scenes, 
saw  reason  to  confess  their  faults  one  to  another,  Mr.  Mair  was  in  difficulties, 
for  he  had  nothing  particular  to  confess.  '  As  for  any  eruption  of  passion 
that  might  be  just  ground  of  offence,  he  could  not,  so  far  as  he  remembered, 
charge  himself  with  it.'  But  Mr.  Gib  came  to  the  rescue,  volunteered  to  be 
his  remembrancer,  and  recalled  a  strong  expression  he  once  applied  in 
the  Synod  to  a  statement  made  by  Kalph  Erskine,  who  was  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  Mr.  Mair  submitted  to  admonition  and  rebuke  like  the  other 
culprits.  Even  during  the  personal  process  in  which  he  was  so  deeply  and 
painfully  involved,  we  find  nothing  to  throw  discredit  on  the  testimony  borne 
in  his  favour  by  an  Edinburgh  minister  when  he  was  a  much  younger  man  : 
'  He  is,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  not  a  brother  of  haughty,  turbulent,  divisive 
spirit,  but  quite  the  reverse, — ^humble,  pleasant,  and  condescending.'  His 
brethren,  in  their  dealings  with  him,  thought  him  '  obstinate '  sometimes,  and 
he  does  seem  to  have  shown  in  these  conferences  undue  tenacity  of  purpose. 
But  more  about  Mr.  Mair's  gifts  and  characteristics  afterwards. 

(To  he  continued.) 


CHEERFULNESS* 


This  very  interesting  and  original  poem  has  several  claims  to  attention  not  often 
found  in  our  recent  poetical  literature.  First  of  all,  it  departs  altogether  from  the 
favourite  school  of  Tennyson,  and  even  of  Wordsworth,  and  goes  back  to  the 
direct,  objective,  and  daylight  style  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  being  written, 
moreover,  in  the  heroic  stanza  of  that  period,  with  a  touch  of  the  vigour  and  long- 
resounding  march  of  Dryden.  It  is  remarkable  as  an  adaptation  of  rhyme,  often 
reminding  us  of  Orabbe,  to  scenes,  incidents,  and  experiences — ^largely  rural — 
which  Thomson  and  Cowper  succeeded  best  in  clothing  in  blank  verse.  In  this 
respect  it  is  something  of  a  novelty,  and  has  surprised  us  by  the  discovery  how 
capable  our  most  common  rhyme  is,  in  competent  hands,  of  the  simplicity,  natural 
ease,  varying  cadence,  and  minute  and  life-like  portraiture  wMch  mark  The 
Seasons  or  The  Tosh 

Another  striking  feature  is  the  fresh  and  unborrowed  character  of  its  descrip- 
tions both  of  scenery  and  of  human  nature*  The  writer  has  not  gone  back  to  the  last 
century  to  reproduce  any  of  its  conventions  or  artificialities,  but  to  look  upon  the 
works  of  God  and  upon  human  life  with  a  true  and  loving  eye,  and  to  write  with 
the  warmth  and  fulness  which  come  from  the  heart.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  the 
most  gifted  writer,  to  avoid  here  and  there  the  constraints  of  rhym^.  But  this 
poem  has  no  other  trace — and  that  only  occasional— of  imitation  or  conformity  to 
a  beaten  track ;  and  its  author  is  a  genuine  ^  maker^  in  the  plan  and  execution  of 
his  whole  work.  The  freedom  of  its  structure  is  indeed  one  proof  of  independ- 
ence.    The  praise  of  cheerfulness  is  its  reigning  theme ;  but  this  gives  no  idea  of 

with  him ;  how  it  was  adhered  to  and  preached  by  others  of  good  note  in  the  Church,  and 
with  what  remarkable  success  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  crown  their  labours.'  This,  by  the 
way,  clinches  the  matter  taken  up  in  the  preceding  foot-notes.  Beyond  doubt  these  words 
refer  to  the  Kev.  George  Mair  of  Culross.  It  can  be  shown  that  he  adopted  Mr.  Eraser's 
Oj^inions  and  modes  of  expression  to  a  large  extent.  There  was  no  other  Mr.  Mair,  a  pro- 
minent minister  in  those  days,  to  whom  the  description  could  be  applied. 
*  Cheerfulness :  A  Poem.    Edinburgh  :  Edmonstone  &  Douglas.    1876. 
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its  various  topics,  or  the  wealth  of  illustration  unsparingly,  and  yet  with  a  rigid 
accuracy  of  observation  and  harmony  of  moral  colouring,  poured  out  upon  them. 
It  is  in  this  underlying  unity  of  genuine  feeling  and  faithful  description,  and  not 
in  any  formal  plot  or  connected  narrative,  that  the  coherence  and  effectual 
impression  of  the  work  are  found.  The  first  book  passes  in  review  the  elements  of 
cheerfulness  supplied  by  the  changing  aspects  of  the  sky,  the  woods,  and  the  fields, 
amidst  the  exhilaration  of  rustic  health  and  labour  in  the  different  periods  of  the 
year.  The  second  book  pursues  the  argument  into  the  stages  of  human  life,  and 
especially  upholds  the  claims  of  the  country  against  the  town,  with  strictures  on 
the  growing  degeneracy  and  yet  inherent  capacities  of  the  rural  population  and 
pictures  of  its  characteristic  figures,  bringing  in  by  degrees  those  individual 
sketches — ^the  beggar,  the  Irish  reaper,  the  old  soldier  and  sailor,  the  cadger,  and 
others — which  give  such  a  charm  to  this  work.  The  third  and  fourth  books  abound 
still  more  in  these  vivid  and  life-like  portraitures,  gathered  from  the  circle  of  the 
author^s  recollections,  and  surrounded  with  the  freshest  local  colouring  and  asso- 
ciation, the  whole  being  intended  to  set  forth  the  dependence  of  cheerfulness  upon 
purity  of  heart,  friendship,  and  true  religion.  This  simple  outline  conveys  a  very 
faint  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  poem ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  show  its  variety,  and  to 
give  promise  of  much  rich  and  spirited  utterance,  rising  often  to  genuine  enthusiasm 
and  poetic  fire. 

One  other  point  of  interest  may  be  noticed  in  this  volume, — its  connection 
with  the  scenery  and  history  of  the  Border  districts,  amidst  which  its  author,  Mr. 
Charles  Philip  Gibson,  now  of .  Leeds,  long  resided.  Its  sketches  are  all,  or 
ahnost  all,  drawn  from  Northumberland  and  Berwickshire — the  latter  county 
especially,  though  the  Northumbrian  pictures  are  quite  equal,  being  the  *  main 
haunt  and  region  of  his  song.^  But  our  author  is  not  a  Border  poet  in  the  sense  of 
Scott  or  Hogg,  or  any  of  the  old  minstrels  who  have  embalmed  its  legends  of  war 
and  love,  its  feuds  and  forays,  and  strange  haunting  memories  of  witchcraft  and 
other  superstitions.  He  lives  in  the  light  of  the  present  rather  than  of  the  past. 
His  muse,  at  home  amidst  every  glimpse  of  rural  beauty  and  sweetness,  gilds  the 
living  processes  of  husbandry  and  sheep-tending  rather  than  the  raids  and  sieges  of 
other  days ;  and  turns  away  from  the  death-scenes  of  romance,  to  pour  the  blessed 
light  of  a  pure  and  loving  sympathy  over  the  humble  abodes  scattered  all  up  and 
down  the  lovely  Borderland,  where  he  has  seen  Christ's  worthies  endure  and 
conquer  death. 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  feature  in  this  poem, — its  freedom  from  the  spirit  of 
doubt  and  change  which  tinges  and  eats  into  so  much  of  our  recent  religious 
poetry.  Here  there  is  in  artless  and  yet  forcible  numbers  the  old  gospel  of  atone- 
ment and  grace ;  and  the  finest  thing  in  this  volume  is,  in  harmony  with  so  much 
keen-eyed  love  of  nature,  so  much  cordial,  shrewd,  and  penetrating  insight  into 
man,  and  so  much  genial  mastery  of  the  resources  of  verse,  the  true,  manly,  and 
full-hearted  confession  of  Christ  as  the  life  and  light  of  men,  and  the  only  source 
of  cheerfulness  in  our  brighter,  and  still  more  in  our  darker  hours.  For  this  we 
give  the  author  our  heartfelt  thanks,  and  believe  that  he  will  find  in  this  fruit  of 
his  *  poetic  pains'  his  best  reward.  As  a  specimen  of  the  poem,  we  select  two 
passages  of  a  different  order,  but  each  illustrating  the  power  of  the  gospel : — 

*  Vivid  I  see  the  old  man  rise  to  view, 
Hearty  and  hale,  erect,  and  ninety-two ; 
His  ruddy  cheeks,  his  broad,  clear,  sunny  brow. 
His  sparkling  eyes,  which  kindly  glances  throw, 
His  merry  laugh,  his  cheerful,  loving  smile. 
His  kindly  tones,  which  every  heart  beguile, — 
All,  all  bright  gleam  from  out  the  distant  past, 
Seem  on  us  still  a  look  of  love  to  cast, 
While  his  kind  words  e'en  yet  can  peace  impart, 
And  btess  us  with  the  Sabbath  of  the  heart. 
One  day  I  spied  him  in  the  sylvan  wild. 
Beside  his  cot,  round  which  his  garden  smiled ; 
The  summer  wind  scarce  breathed  among  the  trees, 
The  air  all  tremUous  with  the  hum  of  bees. 
While  many-tinted  flowers  bloomed  glowing  fair, 
Whose  mingled  fragrance  scented  all  the  air: 
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There,  as  I  passed  his  Eden-like  retreat, 

I  saw  him  sitting  on  his  nii*al  seat, 

Kapt  in  deep  holy  muso,  smiling  serene — 

Glowed  with  heaven's  peace  his  venerable  mien ; 

And  as  the  past  rose  lustrous  on  his  gaze. 

To  heaven  he  raised  his  eyes  in  silent  praise. 

His  face  the  while  with  light  celestial  shone, 

He  felt  His  presence,  felt  but  it  alone — 

"Within  his  calm  and  heaven-instructed  soul, 

Sufficing  joy  and  hope  held  joint  control. 

The  former  made  him  glad  on  earth  to  stay. 

To  heaven  the  latter  beckoned  him  away ; 

Assailed  by  both  in  turn,  their  friendly  strife 

But  blessed  his  soul,  illumed  the  close  of  life ; 

Happy  with  both,  by  joy  of  either  blessed, 

Content  to  go  or  stay  as  God  saw  best, 

His  soul,  illumed  and  warmed  with  light  and  love, 

Felt  here  the  bliss  the  ransomed  feel  above, 

For  in  his  Beukth-home  to  him  was  given 

That  smile  which  gives  its  blessedness  to  heaven.' — Pp.  100-101. 

*  Another  scene  of  early  days  appears, 
Shining  afar  through  long-receding  years 
(Mem'ry  around  it  throws  her  kindliest  beam) — 
Where  Wansbeck  pours  his  sweetly  murm'ring  stream, 
'Mid  silent  scenes,  where  down  the  marshy  vale 
The  wheeling  curlew  screams  her  plaintive  wail, 
"Where  cattle  peaceful  graze  the  flowery  sward, 
While  from  the  distant  upland  scene  is  heard 
Faintly  the  bleat  of  sheep,  the  brawling  rill, 
The  active  collie's  bark  far  up  the  hill. 
The  ringdove's  soothing  note,  the  cuckoo's  cry, 
The  blackbird's  music  sweetly  warbling  nigh: 
Amid  these  scenes,  long  since  there  used  to  dwell 
A  man  to  inem'ry  dear,  old  Walter  Bell ; 
Of  simple  manners,  heart  and  temper  mild. 
Affections  warm,  and  guileless  as  a  child, 
Cheerfully  humble,  joyfully  content. 
That  life  in  calm  obscurity  he  spent ; 
He,  lost  to  fame,  but  not  to  honours  lost, 
"Was  called  by  heaven  to  earth's  most  honoured  post, 
(One  seraphs  would  delight  in),  to  proclaim 
Salvation  through  the  one  beloved  Name. 
His  humble  dwelling  rose  amid  the  wild, 
"Where  all  around  a  lovely  garden  smiled ; 
An  ancient  elm  wide  gnarled  branches  spread, 
And  round  the  manse  diffused  a  grateful  shade ; 
Large  rowan-trees  rose  dazzling  to  the  view, 
And  in  wide  circuit  scarlet  radiance  threw, 
"While  clumps  of  bour-trees,  robed  in  glossy  green^ 
"With  crowns  of  purple  berries  graced  the  scene. 
Flow'rs  of  gay  tints  and  perfumes  rich  were  here, 
Glad  insects'  tiny  music  charmed  the  ear ; 
Laden  with  odours  which  the  heart  regale, 
The  fragrant  wind  came  sighing  down  the  vale, 
"While  the  clear  streamlet  through  the  livelong  day 
In  dream-like  prattlings  wimpled  on  its  way. 
Amid  these  scenes  remote  for  many  a  year 
This  good  man  lived,  to  all  the  district  dear. 
To  mis'ry  ever  prompt  to  bring  relief, 
For  deeply  grieved  was  he  at  others'  grief — 
The  needy  on  bis  aid  could  safe  depend. 
The  friendless  ever  found  in  him  a  friend ; 
'Twas  his  to  foster  friendship,  banish  strife. 
And  happy  sunshine  shed  o'er  humble  life. 
Oft  'neath  the  rafters  of  the  homely  shed, 
"Where  the  worn  cottar  pressed  his  dying  bed, 
"Where  fell  disease  and  poverty  and  pain. 
Love,  anxious,  sought  to  succour,  but  in  vain, 
"Was  found  the  holy  man,  who,  yearning,  strove 
To  lead  the  sufferers  to  th'  Incarnate  Love, 
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That  when  the  wasted  body  went  to  rest, 

The  soul  might  wing  its  way  to  the  mansions  of  the  blest. 

"Well  known  to  all  the  tribes  of  wandering  poor 

The  pastor's  ever  hospitable  door ; 

All  felt  in  him  all  varied  graces  shine, 

Friend,  lawyer,  banker,  doctor,  and  divine, 

To  them  his  time,  his  strength,  his  cUl  he  gave, 

With  heart  aye  cheerful,  bountiful,  and  brave : 

Far  more  for  others  than  himself  he  cared, 

With  them  his  joys,  with  them  his  griefs  ho  shared, 

And  ever  bright  or  sombre  was  his  lot, 

As  they  felt  happiness  or  felt  it  not. 

On  Sabbath  mom,  from  br^ef  but  sweet  repose, 

At  early  dawn  the  pious  pastor  rose  ; 

Then  strong  in  conscious  weakness  he  implored 

With  loving  faith  the  blessing  of  the  Lord, 

That  without  which,  their  labours  to  sustain, 

Paul  and  Apollos  would  have  preached  in  vain. 

His  prayer  was  heard — from  many  a  distant  home 

Joyful  his  wide-spread  flock  expectant  come. 

Most  pleasant  to  the  sight — a  comely  race, 

Strength  in  each  form  and  beauty  in  each  face. 

Decked  in  their  best,  behold  the  rural  crowd, 

Of  whom  the  proudest  country  might  be  proud. 

Around  the  house  of  prayer  in  groups  they  stand, 

Each  grasps  the  other  warmly  by  the  hand, 

And  or  his  welfare  asks  with  greeting  kind — 

Blest  scene  of  loving  heart  and  simple  mind ! 

But  now  from  out  the  manse,  with  serious  air. 

The  pastor  enters  grave  the  house  of  prayer. 

The  people  follow,  solemnized  and  calm, 

Anon  ascends  the  lofty-sounding  psalm ; 

With  souls  aglow  their  simple  notes  they  raise, 

And  utter  forth  their  Haker- Saviour's  praise. 

Next,  from  pure  hearts  their  contrite  prayer  ascends 

Up  to  the  throne  of  God,  who  gracious  lends 

Attentive  ear,  nay,  hears  the  mourner's  groan 

E'en  'mid  the  songs  that  sound  around  the  throne. 

And  now  the  pastor  pours  forth  rich  discourse 

(His  holy  deeds,  his  holy  words  enforce)— 

With  yearning  heart,  rapt  soul,  and  tear-dimmed  eyes, 

He  stands,  the  man  of  God,  the  herald  of  the  skies ! 

Thus  passed  his  life — ^yes,  in  that  moorland  wild, 

God  numbered  manv  a  lowly  ransom'd  child  ; 

Saw  many  an  altar  mid  the  desert  reared, 

By  men  esteemed  not,  but  to  Him  endeared. 

Whence  at  calm  eve,  and  on  the  morning  air, 

Kose  the  sweet  psalm  and  breathed  the  lowly  pray'r. 

Even  now,  metbinks,  some  in  the  home  above 

Regard  their  earthly  homo  with  joyful  love ; 

In  the  bright  world  of  ever-deepening  bliss, 

Grateful  recall  the  joys  they  felt  in  this. 

Love  the  wild  moors  where  Wansbeck's  waters  roll. 

As  holy  ground,  the  birthplace  of  the  soul.' — Pp.  60-64. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  VICTORIA. 

BY  AN  AUSTRALIAN  MINISTER. 

A  FERTILE  suggestion  was  made  the  other  day  by  one  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Victoria,  that  those  who  were  here  at  its  beginning  should 
make  contributions  to  a  history  of  the  Church,  so  that  our  Presbyterian  descendants 
might  have  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the  stream  of  their  history  to  its  sources. 

There  are  three  of  these  —  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  Free  and 
United  Presbyterian  Churches,  whose  representatives  in  Victoria  fifteen  years  ago 
gave  an  example  of  Union  that  has  yet  been  followed  only  in  the  United  States. 
These  were  then  formed  into  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Victoria.  The  only 
difficulty  was  in  the  grant  made  by  the  Government  for  the  support  of  ministers  of 
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religion.     Some  of  the  United  Presbyterian  ministers  were  Voluntaries,  and  in 
deference  to  them  the  question  of  State  aid  was,  by  universal  consent,  excluded 
from  the  Church  Courts.     Those  ministers  of  the  Church  who  had  scruples  as  to 
receiving  aid  from  the  Government  chest  did  not  claim  it.    The  sacrifice  was  not 
great  (not  above  £50  a  year  on  the  average)  ;  but  still  it  was  a  practical  homage 
to  principle  which  could  not  but  bear  fruit.     Accordingly  five  years  ago  the  giving 
of  State  aid  was  doomed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament.     On  this  assurance  of  its  dis- 
continuance a  few  United  Presbyterian  congregations,  that  had  not  been  satisfied 
with  the  previous  arrangement,  joined  the  United  Church.   There  are  still  three  con- 
gregations— one  Reformed  Presbyterian  and  two  Free  Church — existing  apart  from 
the  Victoria  Church.    Why  these  should  remain  outside  it  is  diflScult  to  understand, 
unless  you  remember  that  crotchets  are  too  often  magnified  into  principles.     At  that 
time  there  were  about  sixty  ministers,  and  the  same  number  of  churches,  besides  fifty 
other  buildings  used  for  public  worship.    Now  there  are  120  settled  ministers,  210 
churches,  and  162  other  buildings  used  for  worship.     It  is  difficult  to  get  full  and 
accurate  returns  of  statistics  in  connection  with  the  Church.     The  last  attempt  was 
made  in  1871,  when  this  number  of  places  of  worship  was  reported.     But  of  this 
number  the  statistics  connected  with  only  1 68  were  returned ;  that  is,  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  schedules  sent  down  to  ministers  were  not  filled  up.    The  returns  made 
gave  the  number  of  adherents  as  32,456 ;  of  communicants,  4426 ;  of  elders,  269 ;  of 
Sabbath  scholars,  12,816  ;  teachers,  1414  ;'  young  persons  attending  Bible  classes, 
1308.     The  total  amount  of  contributions  for  all  purposes  was  £55,725.     If  you 
add  a  fourth  to  these  numbers,  you  will  have  a  rough  approximation  to  the  statistics 
of  the  Church  under  these  heads.     The  stipends  in  1871  ranged  from  the  lowest, 
£64,  8e.  in  one  case,  to  the  highest,  £800  in  three  cases.     There  were  three  below 
£100;  thirteen  below  £200;  sixteen  below  £300;  thirty-eight  below  £400  (the 
most  of  these  £300  or  a  little  above),  ten  below  £500 ;  seven  below  £600 ;  five 
below  £700  ;  and  three  £800.     Since  then  a  movement  has  been  begun  to  make 
£300  the  minimum  stipend.     Meanwhile,  the  dividend  is  restricted  to  a  sum  not 
exceeding   £50.      Ministers  with  a  stipend  of  £250  or  less,  are  supposed  to  be 
entitled  to  this  addition ;  if  with  more  than  £250,  to  as  much  as  will  make  their 
income  £300.    Last  year  the  amount  contributed  to  the  fund  allowed  of  a  dividend 
at  the  rate  of  £40  per  annum.     The  scheme  had  then  been  only  nine  months  in 
operation,  and  seemed  to  promise  well.     It  must  be  confessed  that  the  statistics 
given  above  cannot  be  fully  relied  on.     If  they  are  near  the  truth,  there  is  a  very 
large  number  of  Presbyterians  who  have  no  formal  connection  with  the  Church. 
The  population  qf  the  colony  has  nearly  an  equal  number  above  and  below  twenty 
years  of  age ;   and  as  there  are  112,983  Presbyterians,  according  to  last  census 
(taken  in  April  1871),  there  should  be  at  least  56,000  adherents  and  communicants, 
whereas  the  figures  given  above,  with  a  fourth  fidded,  show  only  46,000.    It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  there  are  in  the  colony  10,000  of  our  Church  above  twenty 
years  of  age,  who  are  not  known  to  its  ministers.     Again,  a  third  of  the  youthful 
population  is  under  five  years  of  age,  and  a  sixth  above  fifteen,  so  that  there 
should  be  28,000  children  between  five  and  fifteen,  whereas  there  are  apparently 
only  16,024  attending  our  Sabbath  schools.     This  difference  is  not  so  great  as  the 
other,  inasmuch  as  in  country  districts  children  below  seven  or  eight  cannot  attend 
school ;  and  in  many  isolated  places  there  are  no  Presbyterian  Sabbath  schools 
within  a  reasonable  distance,  so  that  such  children  often  find  then:  way  into  schools 
of  other  denominations.     It  is  not,  however,  creditable  to  the  Church  that  its 
statistics  should  not  be  complete  and  trustworthy.      Supposing  that  there  are 
56,000  Presbyterians  in  the  colony  above  twenty  years  of  age,  it  will  be  seen  that 
their  average  contribution  to  the  schemes  of  the  Church  was  in  1871  about  26s. 
eaxjh.     It  may  be  thought  that  120  settled  ministers,  about  twenty  additional 
without  charges,  and  above  a  dozen  ordained  and  unordained  missionaries,  are  a 
large  supply  for  the  population ;  but  its  being  scattered  over  a  large  area  so 
that  the  country  charges  are  small,  will  account  for  the  number  of  ministers  re- 
quired.    There  are  372  buildings  used  as  places  of  public  worship,  and  that 
speaks  of  three  separate  assemblies  for  every  minister  every  Sabbath.    This,  with 
ten  to  thirty  miles'  travelling,  is  as  a  rule  the  Sabbath  day's  work  in  the  country  »* 
and  these  scattered  congregations  involve  a  good  deal  of  tear  and  wear  during 
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the  week  in  yisi&tion.  Add  to  this,  that  the  ministers  of  the  church  are 
expected  to  supplement  the  lessons  of  the  Sabbath  schools  (which  they  cannot 
attend,  if  preaching  thrice)  bj  giving  religious  instruction  to  the  children  during 
the  week,  and  it  wHl  be  seen  that  the  work,  whether  in  town  or  country,  is  heavy. 
And  it  is  continuous.  There  are  no  holidays ;  but  there  is  a  movement  now  be- 
ginning to  provide  for  a  month^s  relaxation  in  every  year.  Notwithstanding  this 
large  nmnb^  of  ministers  the  supply  is  insufficient.,  for  there  is  an  indisposition  to 
go  into  the  country.  Few  of  our  preachers  care  to  rough  it  in  the  style  of  the 
early  colonists.  Those  who  arrive  from  the  home  countiy  hang  about  town  (if  they 
can  afford  it)  till  they  get  some  vacant  charge  in  or  near  it.  Nor  can  they  be 
blamed.  But  what  is  wanted  in  the  way  of  assistance  from  home  is,  if  not  muscular, 
at  least  athletic  Christianity,  which  will  set  itself  on  a  saddle,  behind  a  valise  con- 
taining a  clean  shirt  and  a  pocket  Bible,  and  evangelize  in  a  district  of  twenty  to  forty 
miles  square.  There  are  five  such  districts  at  the  present  moment  along  the  south 
bank  of  the  River  Murray  in  process  of  being  filled  up  with  substantial  colonial 
farmers  (mostly  Presbyterian),  all  of  them  crying  to  young  preachers  with  sound 
lungs,  good  heads,  and  Christian  zeal.  Come  and  occupy  us.  These  districts 
require  but  occupation  and  organisation  to  constitute  fiourishing  churches  for 
many  years  to  come.  The  old  agricultural  districts  of  the  colony,  not  having 
been  farmed  providently,  have  been  worn  out.  They  must  for  som^  years  be 
used  for  grazing ;  but  the  holdings  are  too  small  for  that  purpose.  One  farmer 
buys  up  three  or  four  of  his  neighbours^  lands,  and  they  go  north  and  take  up 
laud  hitherto  leased  by  the  squatter.  For  the  last  fifteen  or  eighteen  months 
by  all  the  main  roads  have  these  settlers  been  daily  passing  north  with  their  wag- 
gons, cattle,  horses,  wives  and  weans.  The  land  costs  £l  an  acre,  payable  by 
equal  instalinents  spreading  over  eight  or  ten  years.  The  population  of  the  colony, 
without  any  Government  immigration,  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  twenty  thousand 
a  year,  one  sixth  of  which  should  be  Presbyterian,  so  that  during  the  last  three 
years  there  should  have  been  added  to  our  church  ten  thousand  persons  not  taken 
into  account  in  the  previous  part  of  this  paper. 

To  meet  the  growing  demand  for  ministers  there  is  a  Theological  HaU, 
which  has  produced  several  very  creditable  preachers.  Last  year  there  were 
^ve  students  attending;  this  year  there  are  eight.  There  are  four  ministers 
acting  as  professors,  who  take  six  weeks  each,  and  do  the  work  at  an  expense 
to  the  Church  of  £326  a  year.  It  is  now  proposed  to  appoint  a  Professor  of 
Theology  (his  office  is  not  more  accurately  defined),  at  a  salary  of  £600  or 
£700  a  year,  as  the  first  step  toward  the  establishment  of  a  proper  Theological 
Hall ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  resolution  of  last  Commission  of  Assembly  will 
be  confirmed  by  the  Assembly  itself,  which  meets  in  November.  It  is  thought 
by  many  that  this  is  by  no  means  an  adequate  beginning  to  such  an  imdertaking, 
and  that  its  proper  inception  at  present  would  cost  more  than  it  is  worth,  consider- 
ing the  number  of  students  that  might  be  expected  to  attend.  I  do  not  think  thaf 
the  number  will  be  diminished  by  the  fear  of  that  martyrdom  to  which,  according 
to  Dr.  Begg,  the  Conservative  ministers  are  exposed  through  the  gibes  of  the  press 
in  the  matter  of  the  deceased  wife^s  sister  question.  My  impression  is  that  the 
press  is  profoundly  indifferent  to  the  action  which  the  Presbyterian  Church,  or  any 
section  of  it,  may  take  in  this  matter. '  If  any  persons  in  this  relationship  wish  to 
be  married,  they  will  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  minister  of  any  other  denomi- 
nation to  perform  the  ceremony,  to  admit  them  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  their 
children  to  baptism ;  and  Presbyterians  are  not  very  strictly  bound  to  their  Church 
in^  this  colony ;  so  that,  as  regards  the  public,  the  decision  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  is  a  matter  of  no  importance  whatever.  Consistency,  however,  demands 
either  that  these  ministers  who  have  celebrated  such  marriages  should  be  dealt  with, 
or  that  the  law  be  altered.  That  the  latter  alternative  will  be  adopted  there  can 
be  little  doubt.  It  can  be  done  without  any  change  in  the  words  of  the  Confession 
of  Faith.*  That  obviates  our  prejudice,  for  many  in  this  day  hold  as  more  sacred 
the  words  of  the  Westminster  divines  than  they  themselves  did.  And  it  will  be 
done  soon.    The  Parliament  of  New  South  Wales  has  followed  the  example  of 

*  See  the  speech  of  the  Rev.  James  Nish,  of  Sandhurst,  delivered  in  Assembly,  and  pub- 
lished as  a  pamfAilet  in  Melbourne. 
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Victoria,  as  it  followed  that  of  South  Australia ;  and  a  bill  has  been  introduced 
into  the  New  Zealand  Parliament  to  the  same  effect,  which  is  likely  to  be  passed. 
Unless  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  these  colonies  can  give  rery  evident  Scriptural 
reasons  against  such  marriages,  she  is  bound  at  least  to  leave  the  question  to  the 
private  judgment  of  her  members.  Nor  will  the  present  breaking  up  of  all  the  old 
landmarks  in  the  border  lands  of  theology  and  natural  science  have  a  deterring 
effect  on  our  young  men,  so  much  as  the  worldly  disadvantages  which  attach  to 
the  clerical  profession  in  the  colony.  Its  members  are  constantly  spoken  of  by  the 
press  as  incapable  of  dealing  with  the  ordinary  affairs  of  social  and  political  life ; 
and  as  at  home,  every  tyro  who  can  write  a  leading  article  grammatically,  or  even 
send  a  letter  to  the  newspaper,  thinks  himself  capable  of  giving  advice  as  to  what 
they  should  do  and  not  do,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it.  These  absurdities 
make  people  of  any  intelligence  laugh ;  nevertheless,  they  must  find  favour  with 
the  masses,  otherwise  they  would  not  be  continued.  To  educated  young  men  the 
prospect  of  being  thus  attacked  is  not  attractive,  especially  when  in  other  profes- 
sions there  is  a  fair  expectation  of  both  reputation  and  emolument. 

Then  another  difficulty  is  that  of  education.  It  is  only  in  the  large  centres  of 
population  (at  most  four  or  five)  that  schools  are  found  in  which  anything  more 
than  the  most  elementary  teaching  is  given.  And  even  there  the  fees  exclude  all 
children  whose  parents  have  not  more  than  a  competence.  The  temptation  is 
great  to  be  satisfied  with  the  free  education  of  the  State  schools.  This  will  doubt- 
less improve  in  time  ;  but  meanwhile  it  is  elementary,  and  in  many  schools  not 
very  efficient.  It  has  been  in  operation  a  year  and  a  half,  and  in  a  few  years  will 
prove  itself  to  have  been  a  great  boon.  Its  secular  character  gives  reason  for  the 
religious  instruction  already  referred  to  being  given  during  the  week.  It  is  un- 
pleasant to  see  that  the  Presbyterian  children  are  in  educational  status  below 
some  of  the  oUier  denominations.  The  Independents,  Baptists,  Jews,  Calvinistic 
Methodists,  Plymouth  Brethren,  Swedenborgian  '  Christians,'  Unitarians,  and 
Wesleyans  all  come  in  this  order  before  the  Presbyterians,  of  whose  children  at 
school  in  1871,  870  in  1000  could  read,  and  666  could  write,  whereas  the  Indepen- 
dents are  stated  at  908  and  749  respectively.  The  fact  that  Presbyterians  are  more 
given  to  agriculture  than  those  other  sects,  and  that  living  in  the  country  they 
have  not  the  same  educational  advantages,  will  so  far  account  for  a  lower  position, 
but  scarcely  for  the  difference  thus  stated.  The  other  Australian  colonies  are  even 
behind  Victoria  in  educational  attainments.  To  encourage  young  men  in  their 
studies  in  connection  with  our  Church,  a  few  bursaries  have  been  founded,  and  it 
is  expected  that  more  will  follow.  Figures  are  rather  dry  reading,  but  if  stating 
interesting  facts  they  may  be  interesting.  Let  me  give,  roughly,  the  percentage  of 
the  various  denominations  in  the  population  of  Victoria  in  1871,  which  was  731,528. 
It  is  as  follows : — Episcopalians,  34 J  ;  Roman  Catholics,  23^  ;  Presbyterians,  16^  ; 
Wesleyan  and  other  Methodists,  12 J ;  Independents,  2^ ;  Baptists,  2 J ;  Pagans 
(Chinese  and  aboriginals),  2^  ;  Lutherans,  IJ  ;  Protestants  (not  otherwise  defined), 
f ;  Religion  unspecified,  | ;  Jews,  i ;  *  Christians,'  ^ ;  Objecting  to  State  religion  from 
conscientious  scruples,  IJ.  Then  there  are  2  per  cent,  of  religionists  and  no 
religionists,  of  various  denominations.  Of  this  2  per  cent,  a  sixth  is  returned  of 
no  denomination ;  and  another  sixth  of  no  religion ;  an  eleventh  are  Calvui- 
istic  Methodists  ;  an  eighth  are  half  Unitarians,  and  half  other  Protestants ; 
nearly  six  hundred  of  specified  opinions  belong  to  no  denomination,  and  forty- 
eight  to  no  religion.  The  Greek  Church  and  the  Quakers  have  more  than 
300  each,  and  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  the  Christian  Israelites  and 
Universalists,  each  less.  The  Mohammedans,  Spiritists,  and  a  class  of  above  twenty 
other  sects,  have  each  less  than  200.  The  Moravians,  Mormons,  and  Hindoos  have 
each  less  than  100  adherents.  Among  those  belonging  to  no  denomination  there 
are  131  free-thinkers;  68  deists;  12  rationalists  ;  5  naturalists ;  284  unsectarian 
Christians ;  and  8  women  (its  sole  members)  belonging  to  the  *  Living  Church  of 
Christ.'  Among  those  having  no  religion  are  14  atheists ;  22  secularists ;  2  posi- 
tivists.  One  strong-minded  woman  puts  herself  down  as  £  s.  D.  Two  unprotected 
females  belong  to  the  Universal  Church,  and  another  is  a  Universal  Restitutionist. 
With  these  exceptions  the  women  have  men  with  them ;  but  the  men  are  by  far  the 
more  crotchety.    The  women  who  belong  to  no  denomination  are  leSs  than  half  of 
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the  men  ;  and  of  those  who  have  no  religion  there  are  72  per  cent,  men  and  28  per 
cent,  women.  Of  all  the  denominations  the  Baptists  are  best  mated,  there  being 
only  one  man  unprovided  for.  Next  come  the  Roman  Catholics.  As  might  be 
expected  by  the  reader  of  history,  the  *  Christians  ^  have  more  women  than  men ; 
and  the  Plymouth  Brethren  have,  quite  anomalously,  more  sisters  than  brethren. 
The  Chinese  have  only  30  women  to  17.620  men.  Of  the  whole  population  the 
percentage  ministering  to  education  is  '79  ;  to  Government,  '57  ;  to  nealth,  '34 ;  to 
law,  '16  ;  to  religion,  '12.  As  may  be  inferred  from  these  figures,  the  clerical  pro- 
fession is  the  lowest  in  favour,  whether  from  its  desagremens  or  its  higher  require- 
ments it  is  hard  to  say,  especially  as  the  figures  referring  to  it  include  sextons, 
pew-openers,  organ-blowers,  etc.  The  law  does  not  fare  much  better  than  the 
gospel.  The  doctors  and  dentists  are  ominously  numerous  for  a  new  country. 
Teaching  seems  in  chief  requisition  and  honour.  There  are  7  J  per  cent,  of  agricul- 
turists, and  7  per  cent,  of  miners.  But  while  the  former  have  increased  during  the 
last  ten  years  by  nearly  one-third,  the  latter  have  decreased  by  more  than  one- 
third. 

There  has  been  an  endeavour  on  the  part  of  our  Church  to  awaken  an  interest 
in  the  revival  movement,  by  the  publication  in  a  cheap  form  of  its  progress  at  home ; 
bat  there  are  as  yet  no  symptoms  of  a  greater  interest  in  spiritual  things.  I  should 
not  wonder,  however,  that  many  of  our  ministers  are,  in  consequence,  preaching, 
as  Lessing  put  it,  less  of  the  *•  Christian  religion '  and  more  of  *  the  religion  of 
Christ.' 


TRUE  SAFETY. 

There  are  those  before  me  who  are  exposed  to  the  world's  temptations,  and  yet 
who  cannot  judge  them  by  the  spiritual  tests,  and  from  the  spiritual  standpoint, 
in  connection  with  which  I  have  discussed  them,  because  still  out  of  Christ.  To 
such  I  would  say  in  closing.  Receive  Him  who  even  now  offers  you  a  present 
salvation  from  the  guilt  and  the  power  of  sin.  He  alone  can  deliver  your  *  soul 
from  death,'  and  your  *  feet  from  falling,'  that  you  *  may  walk  before  God  in  the 
light  of  the  living.'  Accept  Him,  not  in  a  mere  profession  of  His  name,  but  in  an 
entire  surrender  to  His  claims,  for  therein  lies  your  safety  for  time  and  for  eternity. 

Sailing  along  the  coast  of  the  north  of  England  some  years  ago,  and  eager,  if 
possible,  to  obtain  a  moonlight  view  of  familiar  scenes  upon  the  shore,  I  asked  the 
captain  if  he  would  continue  through  the  night  to  skirt  the  coast  so  closely  as  we 
were  then  doing.  He  replied,  as  he  looked  at  the  clouds  rising  in  the  north,  *  It's 
like  to  be  a  squally  night, — we  must  stand  well  out  to  sea.' 

That  is  a  safe  rule  of  navigation  for  us  all  in  the  voyage  of  life.  *  Give  the  soul 
sea-room.'  *  Stand  well  out '  from  every  scene  of  danger  and  temptation ;  out 
from  the  influence  of  the  strong  landward  currents  near  the  shore ;  out  from  the 
rocks  and  shoals,  the  foaming  breakers,  and  the  roUing  surf,  which  are  found  in 
doubtful  places,  doubtful  books,  and  doubtful  companies.  *It's  like  to  be  a 
squally  night,'  in  which  you  and  I  have  to  sail  across  the  troubled  sea ;  and  if  we 
are  to  reach  the  desired  haven,  if  we  are  to  pilot  other  vessels  thither,  if  we  are  to 
help  to  guide  the  barque  of  God's  cause  to  its  triumph,  we  ourselves  must  *  stand 
well  out '  in  the  deep  waters  of  a  full  consecration  to  God,  and  complete  separation 
from  the  world. — Business  and  Pleasure.    Rev,  John  Young, 

preaching  before  the  lord  mayor. 

Dr.  Harris  states  that  while  Dr.  Manton  was  minister  at  Covent  Garden,  he  was 
called  on  to  preach  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  tibe  Companies  of  the  City,  at  St. 
Paul's.  He  studied  for  the  occasion  an  elaborate  discourse,  and  was  heard  by  the 
most  intelligent  part  of  his  congregation  with  great  admiration.  But,  as  he  was 
returning  home  in  the  evening,  a  poor  man  pulled  the  sleeve  of  his  gown,  and 
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asked  if  he  was  the  gentleman  who  had  preached  before  the  Lord  Mayor  in  the 
morniDg?  On  the  Doctor^s  replying  in  the  affirmative,  the  man  added,  ^Sir,  I 
came  with  the  hope  of  getting  some  good  for  my  soul,  but  I  was  greatly  dis- 
appointed ;  for  I  could  not  understand  a  great  deal  of  what  you  said  ;  you  were 
qmte  above  me.'  The  Doctor  wept,  and  replied,  *  Friend,  if  I  did  not  give  youd. 
sermon,  you  have  given  me  one ;  and,  by  the  grace  of  Qod,  I  will  never  again 
play  the  fool,  in  preaching  before  my  Lord  Mayor  in  such  a  manner.' 


HARRY'S    BIRTHDAY. 


As  you  have  been  travelling  along  a 
road,  you  must  often  have  noticed  stones 
set  up  at  the  sides,  at  regular  distances 
from  each  other,  with  figures  on  them. 
They  are  milestones,  and  are  intended 
to  let  us  know  that  we  are  gradually 
getting  over  the  road.  Birthdays  are 
just  l^e  these  milestones, — ^life  being 
the  road  we  are  travelling,  and  at  each 
birthday  we  know  we  are  a  stage  further 
on.  Everybody  feels  that  birthdays 
should  be  happy  days.  Life  itself 
should  be  happy, — God  intended  it  to 
be  so  ;  and  on  our  birthday  as  it  comes 
round  we  should  be  very  happy  when 
we  think  how  we  have  been  taken  care 
of  hitherto,  and  how,  having  been 
granted  the  wonderful  and  precious 
gift  of  life,  each  succeeding  year,  if  we 
are  pursuing  our  journey  rightly,  is 
taking  us  forward  to  a  fulness  of  life 
incomprehensible  in  the  meantime. 
There  have  been  those — Dean  Swift,  for 
instance — who  have  looked  on  their 
birthdays  as  very  mel&choly  occasions, 
and  some  who  have  even  cursed  the 
day  of  their  birth  ;  but  it  is  only  when 
in  an  exceptional  and  terrible  frame  of 
mind  that  any  one  can  do  this,  or  dash 
from  himself  with  reckless  hand  the 
precious  gift  with  which  he  has  been 
endowed.  The  little  people,  I  know, 
all  look  forward  eagerly  to  the  birth- 
days in  the  family  ;  and  how  well  and 
pleasant  it  is  when  these  are  made  fes- 
tivals,— ^the  source  of  happiness  at  the 
time,  and  of  pleasant  and  blessed  asso- 
ciations afterwards ! 

A  number  of  years  ago,  I  was  visit- 
ing some  friends  at  a  distance.  I 
had  arranged  to  return  home,  but  was 
eagerly  entreated — and,  to  tell  the  truth, 
nothing  loath,  agreed — to  prolong  my 
stay  over  the  birthday  of  the  Benjamin 
of  the  fanaily,  the  little  pet  and  play- 
thing of  the  rest.     Harry  was  a  bright- 


eyed,  curly  -  headed,  gallant  -  looking 
little  fellow  of  four.  Like  the  rest  of 
his  kind,  he  was  often  sadly  bent  on 
mischief,  and  sometimes  he  would  cause 
his  mother  a  throb  of  apprehension,  by 
stoutly  refusing  to.  say  his  prayer, '  be- 
cause,' he  said,  *  when  he  spoke  to  God, 
God  did  not  answer  him,  and  so  it  was 
no  use.'  I  doubt  a  lurking  feeling  of 
this  kind  prevents  many,  if  not  from 
going  through  a  form  of  prayer,  at 
any  rate  from  praying  with  their  heart. 
Harry  came  to  know  better  by  and  by, 
as  au  will  who  follow  on  to  know  the 
Lord.  The  day  before  the  birthday,  I 
met  our  little  hero's  sisters  hurrying 
about  here  and  there  mysterioudy,  and 
lurking  in  secret  places,  making  np 
small  parcels,  and  gurgling  in  the  ful- 
ness of  their  hearts  over  the  little  gifts 
they  were  preparing  for  their  broth^. 
At  last  the  important  day  arrived.  It 
was  a  bright  July  morning  when  Hany 
awoke  on  his  fourth  birthday.  B^ 
opened  his  eyes  wide  at  once,  as  the 
way  of  children  is.  When  old  people 
awake,  it  is  a  gradual  process,  like  the 
sunrise  preceded  by  the  dawn.  They 
take  a  while  to  come  to  themselves,  as 
if  held  in  the  land  of  sleep  by  certain 
bonds  which  must  be  disengaged.  But 
with  children  it  is  different :  one  short 
step  takes  them  across  the  border  land, 
and  whether  in  awaking  or  in  faUmg 
asleep,  the  whole  thing  is  done  in  » 
moment.  Harry  looked  up,  and  imni®', 
diately  inquired,  *  Is  this  to-morrow  f 
*  Yes,^  said  his  papa,  *  this  is  to-morrow  ,* 
but,  curiously  enough,  not  to-morrow 
either,  but  just  to-day.'  Harry  looked 
rather  bewildered.  You  see  he  was  not 
old  enough  to  understand  what  a  cunous 
thing  to-morrow  is, — ^howyou  think  yo^ 
are  going  to  get  hold  of  it,  wben,Io- 
just  as  you  come  up  with  it,  it  shps 
away,  and  leaves  in  your  hands  to-day  • 
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I  would  not  advise  any  of  you  to  trust 
to  to-morrow.  You  know,  *  To-morrow 
never  yet,  on  any  human  being  rose  or  set/ 
By  and  by  Harry  got  up,  and  on 
going  down-stairs  found  a  number  of 
Sttle  birthday  gifts.  There  was  a  pic- 
ture-book, wliich  his  grandpapa  had 
sent  all  the  way  from  London,  to  tell 
lum  about  people  in  the  Bible.  It 
began  with  Adam — 

^  A  stands  for  Adam,  who  was  the  first  man  ; 
£  stands  for  Benjamin,  brother  of  Dan ;' 

and  so  on,  with  a  great  variety  of  rather 
dry  facts  ;    but  when  taken  up  by  a 
kind  aunt  or  elder  sister,  and  filled  in 
with     interesting    details,    making    a 
valuable  storehouse  of  useful  informa- 
tion   and    pleasant    entertainment    for 
many  a  winter  evening.     Harry's  com- 
mentators showed  him  that  Samson  was 
a  far  more  wonderful  person  than  Jack 
the  Giant-killer ;  and  that  for  strange- 
ness and   interest,  nothing   in  all  the 
nursery  books  could  compare  with  the 
wonderful  story  of  the  children  of  Israel 
^crossing  the  Red  Sea,  the  fall  of  the 
waUs  of  Jericho,  Daniel  in  the  lions* 
den,  or  Elijah  in  the  chariot  of  fire. 
And  yet  we  sometimes  think  that  the 
God  of  Daniel  and  Joseph  and  Elijah 
and  Paul  cannot  or  will  not  take  care  of 
our  small  affairs  !     But  I  have  not  time 
to  tell  you  about  all  little  Harry's  pre- 
sents.   There  was  a  box  of  bricks  from 
his  mamma,  which  served  to  build  many 
a  castle   in  the    air,   from  St.   Paul  s 
Cathedral  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  ;  and  a 
knife  and  a  bag  of  marbles,  and  several 
other  small  treasures  such  as  a  boy  of 
four  knows  how  to  value.     Harry  was 
greatly  delighted  with  all  these,   and 
agreed  that  he  should  be  a  very  good 
boy  indeed ;    but  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
when  there  was   a    division   of  some 
sweetmeats  which  his  sister  had  made 
in  honour  of    the  day,   he  coolly  re- 
marked that  as  it  was  his  birthday  he 
thought  he  should  get  the  biggest  share. 
However,  when  shown  how  selfish  this 
was,  he  agreed  it  would  be  far  more  like 
his  papa  (Harry's  standard  of    excel- 
lence) to  take  the  smallest  bit.    But  it 
was  a  work  of  some  difficulty,  and  one 
in  which  his  mother  showed  great  tact 
and  patience,  to  bring  him  to  this.    The 
coveted  sweetmeat  loomed  so  large  in 
his  eye,  that  he  could  hardly  see  beyond 
anything  of  the  feelings  of  others,  or 
how  even  his  own  real  happiness  would 


best  be  gained  by  considering  them. 
However,  the  battle  was  fought  and 
gained  in  his  heart.  Self  was  con- 
quered, and  kindly,  generous  feeling 
gained  the  day.  It  was  a  small  occa- 
sion ;  but  great  powers,  aa  you  see,  were 
in  the  field,  and  great  issues  at  stake. 

At  prayers  we  san^  the  old  patri- 
archal hymn,  beginning,  '0  God  of 
Bethel ; '  and  I  coidd  see  by  the  expres- 
sion of  my  friend's  face,  as  we  sang  the 
verse — 

*  0  spread  thy  covVing  wings  around, 

Till  all  onr  wand'rings  cease. 
And  at  our  FaUier's  loved  abode 
Our  souls  arrive  in  peace,' 

that  her  heart  almost  gave  way  as  she 
anticipated  the  time  when  she  would  be 
removed  from  her  darlings,  and  no 
longer  with  them  to  watch  over  and 
smooth  their  path  through  life  ;  but  her 
eye  cleared  again  at  the  vision  of  the 
Father's  blest  abode  being  the  eternal 
home  of  all.  I  knew  then  that  she 
could  trust  the  Father  above  with  her 
most  precious  treasures  through  all  the 
chances  and  changes  of  time,  knowing 
and  believing  that  all  things  work 
together  for  good  to  those  who  love 
God.  And  as  Mr.  Wilson,  in  a  simple, 
heartfelt  prayer,  such  as  all  could  under- 
stand, commended  his  family,  and,  that 
morning,  Harry  in  particular,  to  the 
care  of  the  Father  of  all  the  families  of 
the  earth,  I  felt  what  a  sacred,  beautiful 
thing  the  family  hearth  is,  when  crowned 
and  guarded  and  glorified  by  the  family 
altar. 

It  had  been  arranged  as  part  of  the 
day's  entertainment  that  there  should 
be  a  family  picnic  up  to  the  moors, 
everybody  having  agreed  to  keep  clear 
of  all  other  engagements  for  this  pur- 
pose. But  before  setting  out,  Harry's 
mamma  said  she  wished  to  take  mm 
down  to  the  village  with  her.  They 
went  a  little  way  along  and  turned  in  at 
a  low  door,  where  lately  there  had  lived 
one  of  the  best  and  most  intelligent  men 
in  the  "nllage.  He  was.  a  fisherman, 
and  had  often  seen  God's  wonders  in 
the  deep,  and  to  him  these  wonders 
had  spoken  of  the  love  and  power  and 
wisdom  of  the  great  Creator,  and  from 
nature  he  had  risen  to  nature's  God, 
and  had  loved  to  study  ^is  character 
and  doings  with  the  children  of  men  in 
His  word  as  well  as  His  works.  But 
one  night,  about  three  weeks  before  the 
time  of  which  I  am  writing,  John  Ross 
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had  gone  oat  with  his  boat,  accompanied 
by  a  boy,  who  also  belonged  to  the 
village.  The  night  was  clear  when  they 
left,  but  the  wind  rose  suddenly,  and 
before  they  could  get  their  sail  down,  a 
terrible  squall  overtook  them ;  their  boat 
capsized,  and  they  were  both  thrown 
into  the  sea.  Just  at  that  awful  moment, 
by  the  help  of  a  gleam  of  light  shot 
through  a  rift  in  the  dark  cloud  above, 
the  boy  got  hold  of  an  oar  and  kept 
himself  afloat  till  another  boat  pic]^ed 
him  up.  But  John  Ross  was  nowhere  to 
be  seen.  They  hovered  round  the  place, 
and  sought  him  far  and  wide,  but 
neither  boat  ndr  man  was  to  be  found. 
That  was  a  desolate  hearth  when  the 
terrible  news  came,  and  the  sorrow- 
stricken  mother  sat  looking  at  her  help- 
less little  ones,  who  could  not  realize 
the  calamity  that  had  befallen  them. 
Mrs.  Wilson  remembered  that  this  was 
the  birthday  of  the  youngest  child  of 
the  grief-stricken  household ;  and  so, 
by  a  thoughtful  gift  to  him,  and  some 
kind  words  of  sympathy  to  his  mother, 
she  sought  to  lighten  the  heavy  load  of 
sadness  which  had  fallen  on  them.  On 
coming  out,  Harry  told  his  mother  that 
he  had  given  half  of  his  marbles  to  the 
little  boy,  that  hQ  might  have  a  game 
too.  Mrs.  Wilson  kissed  the  child  in 
joy  and  thankfulness  that  the  seed  she 
had  so  lately  sown  had  so  soon  sprang 
up.  She  knew  that  divine  grace  alone 
could  change  the  heart  of  her  boy,  but 
she  felt  as  if  this  were  the  dawning  of 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  yet  to  arise 
upon  him  with  healing  under  His 
wings. 

When  they  got  home,  our  little  party 
was  all  ready  to  set  out.  The  pony 
carriage  had  its  full  complement  of  pas- 
sengers, who  were  to  dri^e  so  far,  then 
turn  out  and  give  place  to  the  rest,  who 
in  the  meantime  were  to  walk  on.  Long 
years  have  passed  and  many  events  hap- 
pened since  that  day.  Harry  has  made 
his  way  in  the  world,  and  now  fills  a 
position  of  honour  and  usefulness ;  but 
I  still  recall  with  delight  his  silvery  laugh 
as  his  little  heart  brimmed  over  with 
content.  I  still  seem  to  inhale  the  fresh 
brightness  of  the  morning  air,  the  sweet 
smell  of  the  honeysuckle  hanging  in 
clusters  by  the  wayside,  the  wild  thyme 
creeping  along  the  wall,  and  the  name- 
less aroma  which,  like  a  delicate  pre- 
sence, filled  the  atmosphere.  I  can  still 
see  the  wondering,  round-eyed,  white- 


t. 


headed  little  urchins  who  came  flocking 
out  of  a  lonely  cottage  on  the  road  at 
the  unwonted  sound  of  wheels,  and  hear 
the  far-away  lonely  note  of  the  peewit 
ever  and  anon  breaking  the  majestic 
silence.    Then,  when  we  arrived  at  the 
moor, — ah,    but   you    must    see  it  to 
have  any  notion  of  it ! — ^the  sun  in  his 
midday  splendour  glorified  a  landscape 
which  imparted  a  rare  and  delightfiil 
feeling  of  expatiation  to  the  whole  being. 
You  felt  as  if  you  had  escaped  from  the 
bonds  and  trammels  of  ordinary  life,  and 
got  into  a  kind  of  closer  relation  with 
the  infinite.     The  moor  stretched  far 
and  wide  with  its  freight    of   purple 
heather,  not  bending  faintly  and  in  ex- 
haustion under  the  full  heat  of  the  mid- 
day sun,  Hke  the  cultivated  dwellers  in 
the  garden,  but  opening  every  bell  and 
flower  to  the  welcome  warmth,  seemed 
as  it  were  taking  in  stores  of  life  and 
beauty,  to  give  them  out  without  stint 
or  drawback.    And  beyond,  in  the  far 
distance,  the  everlasting  hills  kept  watch 
and  ward, — emblems  of  calmness,  and 
stabihty,  and  security.     To  avoid  the 
oppressive  heat,  we  withdrew  into  the 
shelter  of  a  stripe  of  plantation  which 
fringed  the  moor,  and  through  which 
a  bright  little  stream  ran,  lighting  up 
the  dark  recesses  and  cheering  them  with 
its  pretty  story.    Here  our  little  waiters 
unpacked  their  baskets  and  spread  out 
their  stores,   which  in  such  a  glorious 
dining-room  seemed  a  feast  fit  for  the 
gods.     Then  from  where  we  sat  we  could 
see  the  old  castle  standing  at  the  foot  of 
the  nearest  hill,  with  its  memories  of 
savage  forays  and  more  savage  feasts ; 
and  the  eye  wandered  over  the  scene  of 
one  of  those  terrible  battles,  where  the 
sword  was  brandished  and  the  arrow 
shot  by  the  hunted  Covenanters  in  the 
face  of  their  cruel  and  dastard  oppressors. 
As  our  hearts  were  stirred  within  us 
thinking  of  these  things,  one  of  the  party, 
genial  and  kindly  for  the  most  part,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  least  bit  of  a  cynic, 
wondered  what  these  forefathers  of  ows 
would  have  thought  had  they  seen  the 
degeneracy  of  modem  days, — ^thesebrave 
men  who  counted  not  their  lives  dear  to 
them,  had  they  seen  those  professing 
the  same  faith  and  to  be  actuated  by 
the  same  principles,  at  the  mercy  of 
every  accident,  and  upset  for  the  day  by 
the  merest  trifle — ^the  wrong  set  of  » 
dress,  or  a  bell  not  answered  on  the 
instant  I 
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But  I  must  not  linger.  Time  did  not 
linger  that  day ;  and  as  the  sun  began  to 
near  the  western  hills,  we  turned  our 
faces  homeward,  after  a  day  of  simple, 
natural,  and  therefore  real  enjoyment. 
But  the  best  of  all  was  to  come.  As  we 
approached  the  village,  there  seemed  to 
be  somethiug  more  than  usual  astir. 
Groups  of  men  and  women  were  stand- 
ing in  the  street,  evidently  intensely 
interested  in  a  common  subject,  and 
children  were  giving  vent  to  their  feel- 
ings in  ringing  cheers.  Immediately  the 
mystery  was  solved.  News  had  come 
that  John  Ross  was  still  alive!  Our 
informant  told  us  that  he  had  been 
picked  up  in  an  exhausted  state  by  a 
steamer  bound  for  Hamburg.  How  he 
had  been  kept  afloat  was  to  himself  little 
short  of  a  miracle  ;  but  so  worn  out  was 
he,  that  for  a  whole  week  he  was  unable 
to  tell  who  he  was,  or  to  give  any  clue 
to  his  relatives,  and  so  it  happened  that 
he  had  not  been  heard  of.  But  now  he 
had  recovered,  and  was  expected  back 
in  a  few  days.  No  wonder  that  the 
villagers  were  excited,  and  that  the  chil- 
dren cheered.  I  need  not  say  how  we 
rejoiced  with  those  that  did  rejoice,  and 
how  we  seemed  to  have  some  faint  idea 
of  the  feelings  of  those  who  received 
their  dead  raised  to  life  again.  You  see 
Harry's  birthday  was  a  memorable  day ; 
and  as,  before  he  laid  his  little  head  on 
the  pillow,  he  lisped  the  hymn,  *  Safe  in 
the  arms  of  Jesus,'  and  then  said, 
^  Mamma,  wasn't  John  Ross  safe  in  the 
arms  of  Jesus,  even  when  he  fell  out  of 
his  boat  ? '  I  felt  that  out  of  the  mouths 
of  babes  and  sucklings  God  can  perfect 
praise. 

But  there  is  another  birthday  about 
which  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words, — 
the  birthday  of  the  soul.  What  a  day 
of  surpassing  joy  is  that !  It  is  the  day 
that  makes  all  other  days  worth  having. 
But  what  do  we  mean  by  the  soul  being 
born  ?  Who  shall  tell  all  that  that  im- . 
plies?  When  the  chrysalis  sheds  its 
slough,  and  soars  away  in  the  summer 
sunshine  a  bright  and  beautiful  butterfly, 
what  a  glorious  change  that  is !  When 
the  imperial  eagle  has  been  caught  and 
imprisoned,  and  from  beating  the  bars 


of  its  cage  with  proud,  impatient  wing, 
is  let  loose  and  mounts  exultant  to  the 
sky,  that  is  a  glorious  change !  But  no 
words  can  tell  what  a  glorious  change 
the  soul  experiences  when  it  rises  to 
newness  of  life.  Until  that  time,  exist- 
ence, even  at  its  best  estate,  is  but  a 
poor  affair.  Even  young  people  often 
feel  a  strange  and  aching  void,  and 
amidst  their  greatest  pleasures  sigh  for 
something  they  do  not  possess.  What 
does  that  show  ?  That  we  have  natures 
which  cannot  be  satisfied  with  anything 
of  earth,  and  which  never  will  be  satis- 
fied until  they  find  rest  in  the  infinite 
fulness  of  the  God  who  created  them ; 
and  this  is  being  born  again.  The  birth- 
day of  the  soul,  then,  is  the  gateway  to 
all  that  is  worth  having,  even  the  favour 
of  God,  which  is  life,  and  His  loving- 
kindness,  which  is  better  than  life. 
Do  you  wonder  how  this  gateway  is 
entered, — this  new  birth  accomplished  ? 

*  No  man  can  come  unto  me  except  the 
Father  draw  him.'  *  No  man  can  come 
unto  the  Father  but  by  the  Son. '  *  The 
Spirit  and  the  bride  say.  Come.'  So  you 
see  God,  by  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Spirit,  are  all  engaged  in  this  great 
work  ;  and  it  but  remains  for  us  to  fall 
in  with  the  divine  flan,  and,  casting 
aside  ourselves  and  our  sins,  to  say, 

*  Lord,  I  believe ;  help  Thou  mine  un- 
belief.' 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  while 
this  renewing  of  the  soul  is  the  gateway 
to  everlasting  life,  it  is  the  only  gate- 
way. Jesus  Himself  says,  *  Ye  must  be 
bom  again.'  Outside  this  gateway  there 
is  the  unrenewed  heart,  bent  on  the  plea- 
sures of  sin  (and  such  pleasures !),  taking 
all  that  it  can  get  of  these,  shrinking 
and  shrivelling  up,  and  drifting  further 
and  further  from  God  under  their  baleful 
influence,  and  then  passing  into  a  dark 
and  cheerless  and  ever-deepening  night. 
Inside  this  gateway,  a  renewed  nature, 
basking  in  the  sunshine  of  God's  favour, 
drawing  ever  nearer  to  Him  in  purity 
and  bliss  even  now,  and  with  Christ 
formed  witiiin,  the  hope  of  glory, — ^a 
glory  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  the  heart  of 
man  to  conceive. 

I.  S. 
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LIFELESS  CHURCHES:  WHO  IS  TO  BLAME? 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNITED  PEESBTTERIAN  MAGAZINE. 


Sir,— There  is  a  district  of  the  country, 
we  shall  suppose,  where  religion  is  at  a 
low  ebb.  The  churches  are  poorly  at- 
tended, the  congregations  are  drowsy 
and  uninterested,  there  are  few  young 
women  and  still  fewer  young  men  who 
care  to  attend  church  regularly;  it  is. 
difficult  to  maintain  a  prayer  meeting 
or  a  Bible  class,  and  even  the  Sabbath 
school  is  small ;  and  altogether  there  is 
a  languor  and  indifference  to  the  gospel, 
whilst  immorality  is  so  marked  as  to 
provoke  sarcastic  notice  in  the  public 
prints — Who  is  to  blame? 

*The  ministers,  of  course,' it  will  be 
said.  ^  What  are  they  about,  to  suffer 
such  a  state  of  things  to  continue? 
There  must  be  something  very  far 
wrong  either  about  their  preaching  or 
their  pastoral  labours  generally,  or  we 
should  see  in  that  district  the  same  life 
and  energy  as  in  other  districts  similarly 
situated.  Well,  to  some  extent  this 
is  the  case.  The  truth  is,  that  some  of 
them  do  not  preach  the  gospel  at  all,  and 
that  it  is  notorious  that  for  a  century  at 
least  many  of  the  parish  pulpits  have  been 
filled  with  *  stipend  lifters,'  who  just 
did  as  little  as  they  possibly  could.  One 
of  them  is  known  to  belong  to  the  Broad 
School,  and  is  very  broad.  And  unfor- 
tunately, with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
there  are  none  of  the  ministers  of  other 
churches  who  are  men  of  spiritual  power. 
They  are  good,  well-meaning  men,  but 
their  sermons  are  far  away  from  ail 
human  interest.  They  describe  Pharisees 
as  they  find  them  in  the  Bible,  but  they 
seem  never  to  have  come  across  a  live 
Pharisee  since  they  were  bom ;  and 
though  they  preach  the  gospel  (some  of 
them,  alas !  do  not  preach  it  very  fully), 
it  is  in  such  old-world  phraseology,  and 
in  such  dry  and  theological  terms,  that 
it  falls  fiat  on  the  ear.  A  gospel  instinct 
with  life,  warm  from  the  heart,  brimful 
•and  running  over  with  divine  love, — a 
gospel  which  lays  hold  of  us,  and  will 
not  let  us  go, — ^is  what  we  rarely  hear. 
There  is  the  same  absence  of  vitality  and 
enterprise  in  all  the  other  departments 
of  work,  and  the  hearts  of  good  people 
are  sinking  within  them  at  the  dearth 


of  piety  and  the  darkening  prospects 
of  the  next  generation.  Can  nothing 
be  done  by  presbyteries  and  synods  and 
assemblies?  In  former  times,  when  a 
parish  was  known  to  be  without  a  gospel 
ministry,  the  Seceders  or  some  other 
body  of  earnest  workers  lifted  the  stan- 
dard of  the  Cross.  Are  we  powerless  in 
these  days  to  do  the  same?  Should 
presbyteries  not  tell  a  useless  minister 
that  he  ought  to  make  way  for  one 
who  will  do  the  Lord's  work  ?  Is  an 
inefficient  minister  the  only  man  in  the 
world  who  cannot  be  removed?  These 
things  are  not  written  in  scorn  or 
bitterness,  but  in  deep  sorrow.  Give  us 
but  faithful,  earnest,  godly  gospel  minis- 
ters, and  we  shall  welcome  them  with  open 
arms.  We  want  no  new  gospel,  but  the 
old,  old  story  which  gladdened  our  own 
hearts  when  we  were  young,  and  which 
we  wish  to  transmit  to  our  children  and 
our  children's  children.  Are  we  to  he 
driven  from  the  Church  of  our  fathers 
and  of  our  fathers'  fathers  by  sapless 
preaching  ?  Is  there  no  remedy  for  an 
evil  so  great?  Who  will  help  us?  The 
United  Presbyterian  Church  is  dear  to 
us  by  all  hallowed  associations ;  but  we 
cannot  starve,  and  must  go  where  our 
souls  will  be  nourished.  The  ministers 
are  to  blame. 

Possibly  they  are.  We  have  heard 
such  statements  as  these  in'  various  parts 
of  Scotland  from  very  intelligent  and 
pious  men.  They  do  not  advance  them 
as  being  descriptive  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church,  or  of  Scotland  as  a 
whole,  but  only  of  the  particular  por- 
tions in  which  they  happen  to  reside.  I* 
is  in  fact  from  their  knowledge  that  the 
Church  as  a  whole  is  in  a  much  more 
lively  condition,  that  they  have  any 
hope  in  making  their  wants  known,  j^ 
these  were  the  discontents  of  ^^^^ 
croakers  who  never  give  anything  njr 
do  anything  for  the  Church,  they  mig^J 
be  dismissed  without  ceremony.  B|^* 
when  thoughtful,  prayerful  men,  the 
heads  of  families  and  leading  me^  ^^ 
their  own  churches,  make  such  repre- 
sentations, they  are  worth  listening  w- 
We  may  think  they  are  greatly  over- 
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coloured ;  we  x»ay  be  of  opinion  that 
there  are  causes  in  operation  which  they 
have  overlooked :  but  still  we  should 
give  a  patient  ear  to  such  complaints; 
and  in  so  far  as  they  are  ascertained  to 
be  well  founded,  we  ought  to  endeavour 
to  provide  a  remedy. 
'  What  is  the  remedy  ?  Better  minis- 
ters, it  will  be  said.  These  cannot  be  ex- 
temporized in  a  day.  We  may  hope  much 
from  the  new  Theological  Hall,  with 
its  Professor  of  Practical  Training,  but 
meanwhile  what  is  to  be  done?  Cer- 
tainly one  of  the  first  things  is  for  the 
ministers  to  bestir  themselves,  and  try 
if  they  cannot  preach  the  gospel  with 
new  life.  Not  a  few  ministers  in  Scot- 
land have  been  quickened  during  the 
last  two  years,  and  preach  as  they  never 
did  before.  Ought  ministers  with  empty 
pews  in  a  populous  district,  and  with  a 
congregation  half-dead,  not  to  ask  them- 
selves U  the  blame,  in  part  at  least,  is  not 
with  them  ?  They  should  not  be  satisfied 
with  this  state  of  matters ;  they  should 
be  very  much  dissatisfied.  And  though 
they  should  have  to  break  up  all  their 
cherished  habits  of  writing  and  preach- 
ing, and  strike  out  a  new  and  diflBcult 
course  of  preaching  and  labour,  as  if 
they  were  ordained  afresh,  they  should 
try  everything  rather  than  allow  the 
cause  of  Christ  to  suffer.  For  those 
who  do  not  preach  the  gospel  fully  (if 
any  such  there  be),  there  is  no  remedy 
but  to  give  up  preaching  altogether,  or 
to  come  with  new-found  faith  to  the 
Saviour  themselves,  and  then  go  and 
tell  what  God  has  done  for  their  souls. 

But  are  we  quite  sure  that  it  is  the 
ministers  who  are  to  blame  ?  We  think 
any  one  acquainted  wjth  the  history  of 
rehgion,  either  in  ancient  or  modern 
times,  knows  very  well  that  it  is  no  rare 
thing  for  able  and  earnest  ministers  to 
preach  to  very  small  congregations,  and 
that  their  hearts  have  often  been  ready  to 
break  at  their  want  of  success.  It  seemed 
the  more  they  visited,  preached,  and 
pressed  home  the  gospel,  the  less  the 
people  gathered  to  hear  them.  It  was 
their  very  fidelity,  their  uncompromising 
boldness,  their  determination  to  know 
nothing  but  Christ  and  Him  crucified, 
that  was  the  cause  of  their  unpopularity. 
They  would  not  court  numbers  by  fol- 
lowing new  fashions;  and  they  would 
seek  to  add  to  the  Church  such  as  should 
be  saved,  and  not  a  miscellaneous  gather- 
ing of  nominal  members.    The  blame 


did  not  lie  at  their  door  ;  and  it  is  too 
much  for  any  man,  however  excellent  he 
may  be  himself,  to  credit  his  minister 
with  all  the  causes  of  failure  in  his 
ministry.  One  sows  and  another  reaps ; 
and  the  promise  is  not  to  the  successful 
but  to  the  faithful :  *  Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant.'  It  would  be  lay- 
ing a  burden  on  ministers  which  they 
could  not  bear,  if  their  life-work  was  to 
be  judged  by  statistics.  The  higher  you 
ascend  in  the  scale,  the  less  you  can  cal- 
culate on  immediate  results.  You  can 
estimate  how  much  work  a  farm-servant 
can  do  in  a  day,  or  how  much  a  clerk 
can  write ;  but  when  you  come  to  the 
great  business  of  saving  souls,  '  who  can 
tell  which  will  prosper,  whether  this  or 
that? '  Do  not  let  us  crush  the  ministry 
by  demands  on  them  which  an  apostle 
could  not  fulfil,  but  cheer  them  by  sym- 
pathy, labours,  and  prayers. 

But  who  is  to  blame  ?  May  there  not 
be  others  who,  if  not  quite  so  responsible 
individually  as  the  minister,  yet  collec- 
tively are  retarding  the  progress  of  the 
gospel,  or  are  in  no  earnest  way  seeking 
its  advancement  ?  The  prosperity  of  a 
congregation  depends  on  many  other 
causes  than  the  eminence  of  the  pastor. 
We  could  name  congregations  where  the 
ministers  have  no  very  superior  attain- 
ments of  any  kind,  that  are  large  and 
prosperous,  very  much  through  the  ex- 
cellences of  a  number  of  elders  and 
other  godly  members,  who  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways  are  indefatigable  in  good. 
If  a  congregation  is  not  very  progres- 
sive, and  religion  is  in  a  dead  state,  we 
ask  not  only  what  are  the  ministers 
about,  but  what  are  the  pious  people 
doing  themselves.  Some  thirty  years 
ago  or  more,  a  minister  in  the  United 
States  was  settled  in  a  congregation  that 
had  been  long  blessed  with  a  very  pious 
pastor.  The  young  man  had  good 
abilities,  but  no  earnestness;  and  the 
people,  accustomed  to  fervour  and  ex- 
perimental preaching,  pined  under  his 
ministry.  One  day  the  young  minister 
saw  first  one  and  then  another  of  his 
elders  on  their  way  to  a  meeting.  He 
asked  one  of  them  what  it  was  for ;  the 
elder  told  him  with  some  hesitation  they 
were  meeting  to  pray  for  their  minister. 
The  vords  went  home  to  his  heart,  and 
he  woke  up  to  a  higher  Hfe  and  a  more 
useful  ministry.  The  minister  is  not  the 
only  man  responsible  for  the  state  of 
religion  in  a  district.     What  can  he  do 
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amoug  BO  many  ?  To  every  man  in  the 
Christian  Church  there  is  T^ork;  and 
^ese  pious  men  who  lament  over  the 
lapsed  masses  and  the  thin  churches,  and 
the  youths  and  maidens  who  are  break- 
ing away  from  religious  influences, 
should  torn  their  lamentations  into 
labour.  Let  them  wait  for  nobody.  If 
the  minister  is  cold,  let  them  be  warm. 
If  he  is  dull,  let  them  give  the  church 
their  intelligence.  If  the  Sabbath  school 
is  small,  go  and  canvas  for  scholars. 
If  there  is  no  Bible  class,  make  one.  If 
people  will  not  come  to  hear  the  gospel 
m  the  church,  carry  the  gospel  to  them 
in  their  own  homes.  Let  the  young 
men  and  women  be  trained  to  Christian 
work.  Let  nothing  be  neglected  which 
Christian  men  and  women  can  do  for  the 
good  of  the  congregation.  On  your 
electing  elders,  choose  those  who  will  do 


something  else  than  merely  stimd  at  the 
plate.  Have  you  a  precentor  who  mur- 
ders tunes,  and  disquiets  every  one  in  the 
congregation  who  has  no  ear,  get  rid  of 
him  at  any  price,  and  let  all  educated 
men  and  women  come  forward  to  perfect 
the  service  of  praise.  Make  the  service 
both  spiritual  and  attractive.  Gather 
round  your  minister ;  let  him  see  you 
do  not  wish  to  carp  and  find  fault,  bat 
to  help  him.  Bear  on  your  hearts  to 
God  daily  the  cause  of  Christ  in  your 
own  locality.  Who  can  tell  but  that 
out  of  the  very  trials  to  which  the  con- 
gregation is  subjected,  they  may  be  led 
to  cast  themselves  more  on  God,  and, 
looking  less  to  man,  And  that  the  win- 
dows of  heaven  are  opened  to  them,  and 
a  blessing  given  beyond  what  they  can 
receive  ?— Yours,  etc., 

Observer. 
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PRESBTTfiRIAL  FBOCEEDINGS. 

Aberdeen.  —  This  presbytery  met  at 
Midmar  United  Presbyterian  Chnrch,  on 
13th  January,  for  the  ordination  of  James 
N.  Dodds,  M.A.,  to  the  oversight  of  the 
congregation  there.  Messrs.  M'Kay, 
Murray,  and  Nicol  of  the  Free  Church 
being  present,  were  invited  to  correspond. 
Key.  D.  K.  Auchterlonie  preached  from 
Ps.  Ixxii.,  'A  handful  of  corn  in  the 
earth  ;'  and  Be  v.  Mr.  Galbraith  presided 
and  ordained,  and  the  Be  v.  A.  Yoane 
addressed  the  people.  A  very  large  and 
enthusiastic  soiree  was  held  in  the  even- 
ing. Altogether  the  services  were  of  a 
pleasing  and  instructive  order,  and  the 
settlement  promises  to  be  a  very  satisfac- 
tory one. 

Anna)idale, — This  presbytery  met  at 
Annan  on  the  14th  December  last — the 
liev.  James  Ronald,  moderator.  Messrs. 
George  Smart,  student  of  the  second  year, 
and  Erancls  Scoone,  student  of  the  first 
year,  were  examined  in  Theology  and 
Latin,  as  prescribed.  The  examinators 
to  report  on  the  papers  at  next  meeting 
of  presbytery.  Read  extract  minute  of 
Home  Mission  Board  bearing  that,  in 
terms  of  the  presbytery's  recommendation, 
the  name  of  the  Rev.  D.  S.  Goodbnrn 
had  been  placed  on  the  list  of  annuitants 
on  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers  Scheme. 
In  terms  of  notiee,  Mr.  A.  Black  moved 
that  a  member  of  presbytery  be  appointed 
to  receive  the  discourse  of  each  student 
before  it  is  delivered,  that  he  may  prepare 


a  criticism  to  be  read,  before  the  presby- 
tery as  a  whole  criticizes.  The  motion 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Rae.  After  reason- 
ing the  presbytery  unanimously  agreed 
to  adopt  Mr.  Black's  motion  as  their 
mode  of  giving  an  opinion  of  studepts' 
discourses.  Further,  the  presbytery  ap- 
pointed Mr.  A.  Black  to  receive  Mr. 
Smart's  discourse.  The  presbytery  took 
up  the  subject  of  evangelistic  effort,  and 
having  read  the  recommendations  of  the 
Synod,  it  was  moved,  seconded,  and 
agreed  to,  that  sessions  be  recommended 
to  hold  a  series  of  meetings  as  in  former 
vears ;  and  further,  agreed  that  the  first 
hour  of  next  meeting  be  devoted  to  prayer 
and  conference  on  this  matter,  and  allied 
matters.  Next  meeting  of  presbytery  to 
be  held  at  Annan  on  the  Tuesday  after 
the  second  Sabbath  of  February,  at  11.30 

A.M. 

Cupar. — This  presbytery  met  in  the 
class-room  of  Bonny  gate  Church,  on 
11th  January — Mr.  Morrison,  moderator. 
It  was  agreed  to  transfer  Mr.  W.  H.  Wil- 
son, student  of  divinity,  to  the  presbytery 
of  Edinburgh.  Mr.  A.  T.  Landreth  was 
examined  in  Hebrew  and  theology,  and 
his  examination  was  sustained.  Mr.  Gray 
reported  that  he  had  preached  in  the 
South  congregation  of  Auchtermuchty, 
and  intimated  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
M^Swaine.  Commissioners  were  present 
to  represent  the  congregation.  A  paper 
was  read  by  the  session-clerk,  setting  forth 
the  strong  attachment  of  the  congregation 
to  Mr.  M'Swaine,  their  sincere  regret  at 
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the  loss  of  his  services,  and  their  earnest 
desire  for  his  fature  success  and  comfort. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  M*Gavin,  moderator  of 
Synod,  was  present  on  behalf  of  the  Bris- 
bane congregation,  and  addressed  the 
coart.  Mr.  M*Swaine  haying  intimated 
that  his  purpose  to  accept  the  call  re- 
mained unchanged,  Mr.  Rankine  moved, 
'That  his  resignation  should  be  accepted, 
and  that  the  presbytery  record  their 
sympathy  with  the  South  congregation 
of  Auchtermuchty ;  their  regret  at  the 
remoyal  of  their  brother,  and  their  earnest 
desire  that  he  and  his  family  may  be 
brought  in  safety  to  the  fature  scene  of  his 
labours  ;  and  that  he  may  be  long  spared 
to  be  a  faithful  and  successful  minister  of 
the  gospel  in  the  important  colony  of 
Queensland.'  This  motion  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Borwick,  and  adopted.  It  was 
agreed  to  grant  to  Mr.  M*Swaine  a  pres- 
byterial  certificate  to  be  subscribed  by  the 
moderator  and  clerk.  On  the  special 
request  of  the  congregation,  Mr.  M^Swaine 
agreed  to  preach  to  them  daring  the 
remaining  Sieibbaths  of  January ;  and  Mr. 
Smith  was  appointed  to  declare  the  charge 
vacant  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  February. 
Supply  of  preachers  was  also  granted. 
The  following  were  nominated  as  candi- 
dates for  the  professorial  chairs : — Hebrew 
—Rev.  Dr.  Robb ;  Rev.  D.  M*Lean ;  Mr. 
James  Faterson,  A.M. ;  Rev.  Robert 
Grant  Brown,  Birmingham :  Church 
History— ^i&Y,  Dr.  Duff';  Rev.  Dr.  Goold ; 
Rev.  A.  Mair,  A.M. ;  Rev.  Mr.  Wardrop, 
Craigend:  Pastoral  Training — Rev.  Dr. 
Ker ;  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson  ;  Dr.  Alex- 
ander M'Leod ;  Rev.  W.  Graham,  Liver- 
pool. Appointed  the  annual  meeting 
for  conference  on  the  state  of  religion  to 
be  held  in  the  same  place  on  the  Tuesday 
after  the  second  Sabbath  of  March ;  Mr. 
Smith  to  deliver  the  address,  and  all  the 
elders  to  be  invited  to  attend. 

Dumfries, — This  presbytery  met  on 
21st  December— the  Rev.  J.  H.  Scott, 
moderator  pro  tem.  It  was  agreed  in 
private  conference  that  all  names  pro- 
posed and  seconded  for  the  various  pro- 
fessorships, should  be  transmitted  to  the 
Committee  of  Synod.  Mr.  James  Alex- 
ander Faterson,  AM.,  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford,  and  Dr.  Robb,  were  nominated 
for  the  chair  of  Hebrew  Literature — the 
Rev.  Dr.  Dtiff,  Helensburgh,  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Mair,  Edinburgh,  and  the  Rev. 
William  Graham,  Liverpool,  'were  no- 
minated for  the  chair  of  Church  History 
—the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Ker,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Walter  Morrison,  London,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  were  nominated  for 
the  chair  of  Practical  Training.  The 
report  of  Synod*s  Committee  on  Sabbath 
Schools  was  considered.     It  was  agreed 


that  no  agent  be  appointed  in  the  mean- 
time, and  approve  generally  of  the  re- 
commendations in  the  report,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  acted  on  in  different  localities. 
Next  meetiuff  will  be  held  at  Dumfries  on 
the  1st  Tuesday  of  February  1876. 

Dundee, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
21st  December— the  Rev.  R.  Russell, 
moderator.  Dr.  M'Gavin  reported  that 
he  had  preached  on  the  7  th  December  to 
the  members  of  Tay  Sqaare  Mission,  and 
formed  them  into  a  regular  congregation, 
and  that  the  congregation  would  be  named 
the  West  Port  Mission  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  Thereafter  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  petition  the  presbytery  to  ap- 
point one  of  their  number  to  moderate  in 
a  call  for  one  to  be  their  minister.  The 
presbytery  granted  the  prayer  of  the  peti- 
tion, and  appointed  Dr.  M*Gavin,  assisted 
by  the  Rev.  James  Graham,  to  moderate 
in  a  call  on  Tuesday  the  4th  January. 
It  was  agreed  to  hold  a  special  meeting 
of  presbytery  on  Tuesday,  11th  January. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Goodall,  student,  delivered  a 
sermon  on  Heb.  iv.  15,  which  was  cordi- 
ally sustained.  The  presbytery  then  held 
a  conference  in  private  with  reference  to 
the  nomination  to  the  vacant  professoriid 
chairs  of  the  Theologial  Hall*  It  was 
agreed  by  a  majority  to  transmit  to  the 
Synod's  Committee  on  More  Efficient 
Training  of  Students  at  the  Theological 
Hall,  the  names  of  all  the  gentlemen  who 
were  duly  proposed  and  seconded.  After 
long  conference,  the  presbytery  proceeded 
in  public  to  the  nomination,  when  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  duly  proposed  and 
seconded : — for  the  chair  of  Hebrew  and 
Old  Testament  Literature,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Robb,  the  Rev.  Fergus  Ferguson,  Dal- 
keith, the  Rev.  William  Turner,  late  of 
Craigdam,  the  Rev.  Daniel  McLean, 
Lanark,  and  Mr.  James  A.  Paterson, 
A.M.,  licentiate  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church ;  for  the  chair  of  Church 
History,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Duff,  Helensburgh, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Groold,  Edinburgh,  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Mair,  Edinburgh,  the  Rev. 
William  Graham,  Liverpool,  and  the  Rev. 
James  Wardrop,  Craigend ;  for  the  chair 
of  Practical  Training  for  the  Work  of  the 
Ministry,  the  Rev.  John  Ker,  D.D.,  Glas- 
gow, and  the  Rev.  Alex.  M'Leod,  D.D., 
Birkenhead.— This  presbytery  held  an  in 
hunc  effectum  meeting  on  the  11th  January 
— the  Rev.  David  Hay,  moderator  pro  tem. 
There  was  laid  on  the  table  a  call  from 
the  West  Port  Mission  Church,  which 
was  addressed  unanimously  to  Mr.  John 
Taylor,  preacher,  Edinburgh.  The  call 
was  signed  by  46  members  in  full  com- 
munion. *  A  petition  was  presented  pray- 
ing the  presbytery  to  sustain  and  prosecute 
the  call,  which  was    supported  by  Mr. 
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Patrick  Hunter,  jun.  The  presbytery 
cordially  sostained  the  call,  and  appointed 
subjects  of  trial  for  ordination  to  Mr. 
Taylor. 

Edinburgh. — A  meeting  of  this  court 
was  held  on  4th  January — Dr.  Kennedy, 
moderator.  There  was  laid  on  the  table 
a  call  to  the  Bey.  John  Dickson,  Peter- 
head, from  the  congregation  of  Bridge 
Street  Church,  Musselburgh,  signed  by 
63  members  and  34  adherents.  The 
presbytery  was  asked  to  sustain  the  call 
on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Dickson  was 
in  eyery  way  qualified  to  take  charge  of 
the  congregation,  Bridge  Street.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  petition  signed  by  66 
members,  and  12  others  not  members, 
was  submitted,  in  which  it  was  set  forth 
that  so  much  dissension  existed  in  regard 
to  the  call,  that  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Dickson  would  be  most  disastrous  in  its 
results.  The  presbytery  was  therefore 
asked  to  set  aside  the  call  and  continue 
the  supply  of  preachers,  in  the  hope  that 
one  might  yet  be  selected  who  would 
unite  all  parties.  Commissioners  haying 
appeared  in  support  of  both  petitions, 
parties  were  heard,  after  which  Dr.  Peddie 
moyed  that  the  call  be  not  sustained,  but 
that  the  matter  be  referred  to  a  committee, 
who  should  consider  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  report  to  the  presbytery. 
The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Gardiner. 
Mr.  Gemmel  mo^ed  that  the  call  be  sus- 
tained. The  amendment  of  Mr.  Gemmel, 
howeyer,  not  being  seconded,  the  motion 
was  declared  carried.  Mr.  Gemmel  read 
the  report  of  the  Disestablishment  Com- 
mittee on  the  subject  of  the  proclamation  of 
banns,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  com- 
mittee  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
the  present  law  was  defective  and  called' 
for  some  reform.  The  following  was  the 
course  of  procedure  that  had  been  agreed 
upon—  that  the  purpose  of  marriage  shall 
be  intimated  to  the  registrar  of  the  district 
at  least  ten  days  beforehand;  that  he 
shall  immediately  thereon  fix  up  the  public 
notice  of  said  purpose,  with  the  names  of 
the  parties,  at  his  office ;  that  his  attesta- 
tion of  said  publication  shall  be  sufficient 
authority  for  celebrating  the  marriage ; 
and  that  in  the  event  of  any  fee  being 
charged,  it  shall  be  a  small  and  fixed  sum. 
The  report  was  adopted,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  petition  Parliament  in  terms  of  the  com- 
mittee's resolution.  The  clerk  read  rea- 
sons of  protest  by  Messrs.  Jeffrey  and 
Macadam,  elders,  against  the  decision  of 
the  presbytery  dismissing  their  protest  and 
appeal  against  the  finding  of  the  Lothian 
Boad  Session  suspending  them  from  the 
office  of  eldership  on  the  ground  of  their 
non-appearance  at  the  communion  table. 
A  long  statement  of  reasons  by  the  appel- 


lants was  read,  in  which  it  was  asked 
whether  it  was  consistent  for  a  Church 
first  to  teach  that  alcoholic  liquor  was  a 
poison,  and  yet  maintain  that  poison  at 
the  Lord's  table.  Dr.  Peddie,  Dr.  Craig 
(elder),  and  Mr.  Gardiner  were  appointed 
to  prepare  answers  to  the  reasons,  and  the 
two  former  gentlemen  were  deputed  to 
defend,  if  necessary,  the  decision  of  the 
presbytery  at  the  bar  of  the  Synod.  In 
terms  of  remit  from  the  Synod,  the  pres- 
bytery proceeded  to  consider  the  proposal 
of  haying  a  representative  General  As- 
sembly. Mr.  Whitfield  moved  that  they 
do  not  at  present  entertain  the  proposed 
change  ;  but  this  was  withdrawn  in  favour 
of  a  motion  by  Mr.  Gemmel,  which  was 
carried  unanimously,  to  the  effect  that  in 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  Church 
it  was  inexpedient  to  adopt  a  representa- 
tive General  Assembly. 

Elgin  and  Inverness, — This  presbytery 
met  at  Forres  on  the  29  th  December  1875 
— Bev.  Adam  Lind,  moderator,  with  a 
special  view  to  hold  a  conference  with  re- 
ference to  the  filling  up  of  the  vacant  chairs 
in  the  Theological  Hall.    After  lengthened 
consideration,  it  was  agreed  that  it  was 
advisable  that  the  presbytery  at  their  next 
ordinary  meeting,  to  be  held  at  Forres  on 
the  11th  January  1876,   propose  to  the 
Synod,  for  the  Hebrew  chair — the  Rev.  Dr. 
Bobb,  late  of  Calabar,  or  the  Bev.  Daniel 
MXean,  Lanark ;  for  the  chair  of  Church 
History—the  Bev.  William  Turner,  late  of 
Cragdam,  or  the  Bev.  Alexander  Mair, 
Edinburgh  ;  and  for  the  chair  of  Pastoral 
Training— the    Bev.  Dr.    Ker,  Glasgow. 
This  presbytery  met  at  Forres  on  the  11th 
January — Bev.  Adam  Lind,  moderator. 
The  attention  of  the  presbytery  was  called 
to  the  circumstance  that  it  had  pleased  the 
Disposer  of  all  events  to  remove  by  death, 
since  last  ordinary  meeting,  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Scott,  Inverness,  and  Mr.  John  Mitchell, 
representative  elder  from  the  congregation 
of  Lossiemouth,  and  their  names  were 
accordingly  dropped  from  the  roll  of  the 
presbytery.   In  connection  with  the  former 
of  these  events    the   presbytery  agreed 
to  enter  on  their  records  the  following 
minute  with  regard  to  it :  *The  presbytery 
having  learned  with  deep  regret  that  the 
oldest  member  of  their  court,  the  Bej- 
Dr.  Scott,    Inverness,  was   removed  by 
death  on  the  12th  December  last,  desire, 
in  dropping  his  name  from  the  roll,  to  ex- 
press their  sense  of  the  goodness  of  ^j^ 
in  preserving  him  so  long  in  the  ^^^ 
on  earth,  and  in  endowing  him.  with  those 
eminent  natural  and  spiritual  giftSt  v'^*^^ 
rendered  his  lengthened  ministry  so  n»^ 
ful  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  cauw 
of   Christ,    and   so    honourable  to  tne 
denomination.       They    would    specia"; 
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record  his  staunch  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  his  chivalrous  efforts  to  pro- 
cure adherence  to  them  in  different  places 
in  the  North— efforts  to  which  is  mainly 
due  the  existence  of  one  congregation 
now  under  the  presbytery's  care,  in  his 
prayerful  piety,  perseyering  toil,  and 
ardent  devotion  to  the  duties  of  his  office, 
they  recognise  an  example  they  desire  to 
follow,  and  in  his  removal  a  solemn 
admonition  that  their  own  opportunities 
of  service  must  soon  close.  They  further 
express  their  deep  sympathy  with  the 
widow  and  family  in  the  great  bereave- 
ment they  have  sustained,  and  instruct  the 
clerk  to  forward  to  them  a  copy  of  this 
minute. '  Mr.  Robson,  as  convener  of  the 
committee  with  reference  to  the  Synod's 
Scheme  of  Superintendence  of  Young 
Persons,  reported  that  all  the  congrega- 
tions of  the  presbytery  had  intimated  their 
approval  of  the  scheme,  and  their  intention 
of  carrying  it  into  effect,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  of  the  congregations  that 
had  not  as  yet.  held  meetings  of  session  to 
consider  the  matter,  but  were  expected 
also  to  concur  cordially  in  the  measure. 
The  presbytery  having  proceeded  to  the 
nomination  of  persons  to  fill  the  vacant 
professorial  chairs,  it  was  moved  and 
seconded,  'That  the  agreement  come  to 
at  the  meeting  for  conference  on  the  29th 
December  be  adhered  to.'  It  was  also 
moved  and  seconded,  '  That  additional  no- 
minees be  proposed.'  The  former  motion 
was  carried  by  a  decided  majority.  Against 
this  decision  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whyte  entered 
his  dissent.  Mr.  William  Morrison,  elder, 
as  convener  of  the  Presbytery's  Augmen- 
tation Committee,  gave  in  a  report  of  the 
contributions  from  the  various  congrega- 
tions of  the  presbytery  during  the  past 
year,  from  which  it  appeared  that  there 
was  a  decided  increase.  The  thanks 
of  the  presbytery  were  expressed  to  the 
committee,  and  more  particularly  to  Mr. 
Morrison  for  the  pains  taken  by  him  in 
the  matter.  Mr.  John  M.  Mackenzie, 
student,  having  given  in  trial  exercises 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  presbytery, 
was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel.  The 
presbytery  having  taken  into  considera- 
tion a  communication  from  J.  Dick 
Peddie,  Esq.,  with  regard  to  a  Representa- 
tive Assembly,  instructed  the  clerk  to  in- 
timate to  Mr.  Peddie  that  while  they 
adhere  to  the  approval  formerly  expressed 
by  them  of  the  proposed  measure,  they  are 
of  opinion  that  it  would  be  proper  to 
delay  the  consideration  of  this  matter 
until  the  result  of  the  proposed  union  in 
England  is  seen.  Next  meeting  was 
appointed  to  be  held  at  Nairn,  on  Tuesday 
after  the  second  Sabbath  of  March. 


Glasgow. — The  monthly  meeting  of  this 
presbytery  was  held  January  11th— Dr. 
Dobie,  moderator.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bogie 
gave  notice  of  a  motion  with  reference  to 
the  observance  of  fast-days,  and  modifica- 
tions of  the  same.  The  Rev.  D.  Macrae 
reported  that  he  had  moderated  in  a  call 
from  the  Queen's  Park  Church.  The 
Rev.  Fergus  Ferguson,  Dalkeith,  and  the 
Rev.  James  Deans,  Leith,  were  nomi- 
nated, the  majority  declaring  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Ferguson.  The  presbytery  sustained 
the  call.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Edgar,  formerly 
of  South  Ronaldshay,  Orkney,  intimated 
his  acceptance  of  a  call  to  Cranstonhill 
Church.  The  presbytery  fixed  the  3l8t 
instant  for  his  induction.  The  presbytery 
granted  the  prayer  of  a  petition  from  the 
members  and  adherents  of  Mordannt 
Street  Station,  asking  that  it  be  erected 
into  a  congregation.  The  following 
motion  by  Mr.  M*Call,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Buchanan,  was  adopted:  'That  in  all 
cases  of  application  to  presbytery  for  the 
erection  of  a  preaching  station,  notice  be 
sent  as  at  present  to  sessions  before  grant- 
ing the  same,  but  that  when  these  stations 
apply  to  be  congregated,  no  second  refer- 
ence to  sessions  be  made  when  the  first 
notice  has  borne  that  the  stations  are  in- 
tended to  be  erected  ultimately  into  con- 
gregations.' Dr.  Aikman  was  appointed 
moderator  of  the  John  Street  Church  con- 
gregation, which  is  to  meet  on  the  24th 
January,  to  give  a  call  to  a  successor  to 
Dr.  M'Ewan,  who  had  been  translated  to 
London.  Dr.  Scott  mentioned  that  the 
Home  Mission  Committee  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  presbytery  had  purchased  a 
site  at  Overnewton,  at  a  cost  of  £2000,  for 
the  erection  of  a  church  and  hall.  He 
also  reported  that  there  had  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  income  of  nine  of  the  church 
funds,  amounting  in  all  to  £25,352;  while 
there  had  been  a  decrease  of  £1684  in 
three  of  the  funds.  The  total  receipts  for 
the  twelve  funds  for  1875  was  £91,338,  as 
compared  with  £68,034  for  the  previous 
year — an  increase  of  34  per  cent.  The 
minimuni  stipend  for  1874  was  £187, 10s., 
while  last  year  it  had  been  £192, 10s.,  and 
he  hoped  it  would  soon  be  £200.  A  lay 
member  of  presbytery  called  attention  to 
the  practice  of  talking  in  the  body  of  the 
hall  while  important  subjects  were  under 
consideration.  Mr.  Johnston,  of  Spring- 
burn,  was  appointed  moderator  for  the 
next  six  months.  On  the  subject  of  a 
General  Assembly,  the  presbytery  came  to 
the  deliverance  that  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  Church  this  meeting  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  make  any  change,  and 
therefore  the  presbytery  do  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
scheme.    The  presbytery  granted  a  p'eti- 
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tion  from  a  conmgation  worshipping  at 
Whiteinch  Misnon  Station,  to  erect  a 
chnrch  there  at  a  cost  of  from  £5000  to 
£6000.  Close  on  £3000  had  already  been 
subscribed,  and  the  petitioners  asked  the 

Sresbjtery   to    recommend   the   rarions 
epartments  to  make  the  nsnal  grants. 

H'amilton.-^ThiB  presbjteiy  met  in  the 
usual  place,  on  the  28th  December— the 
Bey.  Mr.  Morton,  moderator.  The  com- 
mittee appointed  to  examine  the  draft 
constitution  for  Cambaslang  Church, 
reported  that  tbev  had  done  so,  and  that 
they  had  found  that  it  agreed  with  the 
form  of  constitution  recommended  by  the 
Synod  in  the  rales  and  forms  of  procedure. 
The  presbytery  accordingly  sanctioned  the 
proposed  constitution .  The  clerk  reported 
the  appointments  of  preachers  to  supply 
Cambuslang  Church  during  the  next 
quarter.  Appeared  Messrs.  Dalziel, 
Cowan,  and  Dayidson,  commissioners 
from  Cambuslang,  and  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  the  congregation  there,  praying 
the  presbytery  to  appoint  one  of  their 
number  to  moderate  in  a  call,  with  a  riew 
to  their  haying  a  pastor  placed  oyer  them. 
It  was  stated  that  the  stipend  to  be  giyen 
to  the  future  minister  was  to  be  £275, 
£10  of  expenses,  and  a  month  of  holidays. 
The  petition  was  read,  the  moderator  of 
session  and  commissioners  were  heard, 
after  which  the  presbytery  granted  the 
prayer  of  the  petition,  and  appointed  the 
Re?.  Mr.  Anderson  to  moderate  in  a  call 
in  said  congregation,  on  the  eyening  of 
Tuesday,  January  llth,  at  seyen  o'clock. 
The  Bey.  Mr.  Meiklejohn  was  appointed 
moderator  for  the  next  six  months. 

Kirkcaldy, — ^This  presbytery  met  at 
Kirkcaldy,  7th  December — Bey.  John  6. 
Train,  moderator.  Bead  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Bobert  Dick,  intimating  his  acceptance 
of  the  call  to  Colinsburgh.  Mr.  Dick 
being  present  gaye  his  trials  for  ordination, 
which  was  appointed  to  take  place  on  the 
21st  December.  Mr.  John  Main,  elder, 
Dysart,  was  nominated  to  serye  on  the 
Mission  Board  for.  the  four  years  ending 
1880.  Proceeded  to  con  sider  the  proposed 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  when  it  was  resolved  to  report  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  presbytery  the  pro- 
posed change  be  in  the  meantime  delayed. 
Agreed  to  suggest  the  following  names  for 
the  yacant  chairs  in  the  Divinity  Hall : 
— for  the  chair  of  Church  History,  etc. — 
Bey.  Dr.  Goold,  Edinburgh ;  Bey.  Alex- 
ander Mair,  Edinburgh ;  and  Bey.  Dr. 
Duff,  Helensburgh.  For  the  chair  of 
Hebrew,  etc. — Bey.  Dr.  Bobb ;  Mr.  James 
Paterson ;  and  Bey.  D.  M*Lean.  For  the 
chair  of  Practical  Training— Be?.  Dr. 
Thomson;  Bey.  Dr.  Ker;  Bey.  Dr. 
Hutton;    Bey.   Dr.  M»Leod;    and  Bey» 


•  William  Graham.  A  certificate  was  read 
from  the  clerk  of  the  presbytery  of  Elgia 
and  Invemess,  transferring  Mr.  Charles 
Dick,  student  of  the  first  year,  to  this 
presbytery,  and  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  superintendence  of  his  studies.  A 
new  committee  on  the  Augmentation  | 
Scheme  was  appointed — Mr.  Guthrie,  con- 
yener.  —This  presbytery  met  at  Colinsburgli 
on  21st  December,  for  the  ordination  of 
Mr.  Bobert  Dick— Ber.  John  G.  Train, 
moderator.  Bey.  J.  C.  Jackson,  from  the 
presbytery  of  Glasgow  ;  Bev.  T.  B.  John- 
stone, from  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh ; 
Bey.  John  Clark,  from  the  presbytery  of 
Perth;  Bey.  A.  Henderson,  from  the 
presbytery  of  Cupar;  and  Bey.  Mr.  Taylor, 
from  the  presbytery  of  Kilmarnock,  being 
present,  were  invited  to  correspond.  The 
Bev.  J.  W.  Thomson  preached  on  the 
occasion.  Bey.  B.  D.  Brownlee  ordained 
and  addressed  the  minister,  and  also  gave 
an  address  to  the  congregation. 

Lanark. — This  presbytery  met  at  Cross- 
ford  on  the  5th  January— the  Bev.  Daniel  | 
McLean,  moderator  pro  die,  and  after 
some  formal  business  proceeded  to  ordain 
Mr.  John  Pringle,  B.A.,  to  the  office  of 
the  holy  ministry,  and  to  the  pastoral 
inspection  of  the  congregation  of  Cross- 
ford.  The  Bev.  A.  C.  Alexander  of 
Douglas  preached  a  sermon  from  Luke 
ii.  14 :  *  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on 
earth  peace,  and  good  will  toward  men.' 
The  Bey.  Daniel  M*Lean  put  the  ques- 
tions of  the  formula  to  the  pastor  elect 
and  the  people,  engaged  in  prayer,  and 
by  the  imposition  of  hands,  in  which  the 
brethren  of  the  presbytery  and  those 
associated  with  them  joined,  ordained  Mr. 
Pringle,  commending  him  for  countenance 
and  success  to  the  grace  of  God.  There- 
after Mr.  M'Lean  delivered  an  address  to 
the  newly -ordained  minister,  and  Mr. 
Connor,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Miles 
through  family  bereavement,  addressed 
4he  people.  Mr.  Pringle  was  warmly 
welcomed  by  the  people  of  his  charge,Md 
the  whole  proceedings  of  the  day  were 
most  harmonious  and  promising.  Next 
meeting  to  be  held  at  Lanark  on  the 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Sabbath  of  February 
at  11  A.H. 

Lancashire. — ThiiT  presbytery  met  at 
Coupland  Street  Church,  Manchester,  on 
10th  January.  The  &ev.  A.  H.  Drysdale, 
M.A,  Bochdale,  was  elected  moderator  for 
the  next  twelve  months,  and  took  the 
chair.  The  Bev.  James  M.  M*Kerrow  re- 
ported that  he  had  presided  at  a  meeting 
of  Wolverhampton  congregation  with  ft 
view  to  call  a  minister,  and  that  the  cm 
was  issued  in  favour  of  Mr.  John  W. 
Bodgers,  preacher.  The  call  was  signed 
by  74  .members  and  56  adherents.    Mr, 
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Rodgers  being  present  declared  his 
acceptance  of  the  call,  and  gave  his  trials 
for  ordination,  which  were  cordially 
approved.  The  date  of  his  ordination  was 
delajed  till  next  meeting.  The  presby- 
tery agreed  to  transmit  the  following 
names  to  the  Theological  Committee  for 
the  yacant  chairs  in  the  new  Theological 
Hall.  For  Hebrew  chair — Mr  James  A. 
Faterson,  M.A.,  licentiate  of  the  Church, 
and  student  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford; 
Hey.  £>aniel  McLean,  Lanark;  Key.  Alex. 
Robb,  D.D.  For  chair  of  Church  His- 
tory— ^£ey.  Wm.  Graham,  Liyerpool; 
Key.  Alex.  Mair,  M.A.,  Edinburgh.  For 
chair  of  Practical^Training — ^Rey.  Alex. 
M^Leod,  Birkenhead;  Rcy.  John  Ker, 
D.D.,  Glasgow.  The  ifext  meeting  was 
appointed  to  take  place  at  Liyerpool, 
Mount  Pleasant,  on  the  second  Monday  in 
February  at  two  o'clock. 

Northern  Presbytery  of  Jamaica, — ^This 
presbytery  met  at  Mount  Zion  on  December 
14th,  when,  irUer  cUia,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  to  suggest  the  under-mentioned 
names  for  the  yacant  chairs  in  the  Theo- 
logical Hall  •  in  Scotland : — the  Rev. 
Daniel  McLean,  of  Lanark  (formerly  of 
Hampden,  Jamaica),  for  the  chair  of 
Hebrew,  etc. ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  MacGill, 
Foreign  Missions  Secretary,  for  the  chair 
of  Church  History,  etc. ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Dmmmond,  £.  P.  Church,  London,  for 
the  chair  of  Practical  Training  for  the 
ministry,  etc. 

CALLS. 

Glasgow  (Queen's  Park), — The  Rev. 
Fergus  Ferguson,  Dalkeith,  called  Decem- 
ber 27. 

Dundee  (  West  Port  Church),— NLr,  John 
Taylor,  preacher,  Edinburgh,  called  Janu- 
ary 4. 

Canibuslang,— The  Rev.  Alexander 
Brown,  of  King  Street  Church,  Kilmar- 
nock, called  January  11. 

Wolv€rh>avipton,^Mr.  John  W.  Rodgers, 
preacher,  called. 

IUDDCTIOK. 

Glasgow  (^Rollocl:  Stre€t).^ThQ  Rev. 
A.  H.  Anderson,  late  of  Aldershot, 
inducted  as  colleague  to  Rev.  Dr.  Knox, 
January  13. 

ORDINATIONS. 

Berwick  (CJiapel  Street^.^-IAT.  R.  C. 
Inglis,  preacher,- ordained  December  28. 

Vrossford. — Mr.  John  Pringle,  B.A^ 
preacher,  Auchterarder,  ordained  Janu- 
ary b. 

Midmar. — Mr.  James  A.  Dodds,  A.M., 
ordained  January  13. 


Irvine  (Trinity  Church), — ^Mr.  George 
K.  Heughan,  ordained  as  colleague  to 
Rev.  Dt,  Robertson,  January  18th. 

DEUIS8IOV. 

AucUermuchty, — Rev.  J.  M'Swaiae,  de- 
mitced  January  10th. 

OUR  TEN  DATS*  UI88IOV  IN  LONDON. 

The  Joint  Evangelization  Committee  of 
the  London  Presbyteries  have  for  some 
time  been  making  arrangements  for  another 
effort  in  London  and  its  suburbs,  during 
this  month,  such  as  that  made  two  years 
ago,  which  was  not  only  much  blessed, 
but  was  a  very  important  preparation  for 
the  work  of  our  American  friends  last 
year.  There  will  be  forty  congregations 
combined  in  this  movement,  and  many 
ministers  and  evangelists  have  been  secured 
from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  who 
have  been  less  or  more  engaged  in  such 
work ;  while  circulars  have  been  issued  to 
friends  in  the  various  congregations  to 
provide  for  the  general  expenditure,  the 
local  expenses  being  undertaken  at  the 
same  time.  It  has  been  thought  advisable 
to  offer  here  a  few  suggestions  not  only  to 
the  brethren  more  immediately  concerned, 
but  also,  in  so  far  as  they  apply  to  all  our 
brethren  throughout  the  bounds  of  the 
Church. 

l.~It  is  of  the  first  importance  that 
there  should  be  much  prayer.  In  this  we 
may  trust  to  have  the  co-operation  of  the 
whole  Church.  The  Mission  begins  on  the 
13th,  and  continues  till  the  22d ;  and  we 
trust  that  there  may  not  only  be  much 
special  prayer  during  this  period  from  day 
to  day  in  congregational  meetings,  in 
families  and  in  private,  but  that  from  the 
time  the  Magaanne  comes  to  hand,  urgent 
intercession  may  be  made.  All  have  a 
direct  interest  in  our  great  metropolis: 
many  have  sons  and  daughters,  brothers 
and  sisters  there ;  there  is  constant  com- 
munication between  London  and  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  in  addition,  it 
forms  one  of  our  largest  and  most  needy 
Home  Mission  fields.  Let  special  prayer 
be  made  for  all  concerned  in  conductmg 
the  meetings :  for  those  engaged  in  gather- 
ing the  people  to  them,  for  such  as  may 
be  selected  to  deal  with  inquirers,  for 
conversion  and  new  impulse  within  the 
congregations,  and  in  the  communities 
where  they  are  placed. 

2. — We  trust  that  an  earnest  effort  will 
be  made  at  once  by  those  concerned  to 
supply  the  necessary  funds.  Five  hundred 
pounds  are  needed  for  travelling  and  supply 
of  pulpits,  advertising,  etc.  Let  us  bring 
onr  tithes  at  once  into  the  storehouse — 
Mai.    iii.    10.      Those  who  can,    should 
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volunteer  their  gifts  for  this  with  the  same 
willingness  that  thej  offer  their  prayers. 

a.— A  small  three-paged  tract  has  heen 
prepared,  so  that  the  local  annoancements 
may  he  printed  on  the  fourth  page.  Thou- 
sands of  these  should  he  distributed  among 
rich  and  poor  in  due  time.  A  set  of 
earnest  distributors  will  be  needed  for  this 
work  in  each  locality;  and  they  should 
undertake  this  department  with  much 
prayer  and  faith.  At  the  houses  of  the 
wealthier  class,  two  copies  should  be  left, 
one  for  the  family,  and  the  other  for  the 
servants. 

4. — Arrangements  should  be  made  not 
only  for  much  prayer  before,  but  for  much 
durinff  the  Mission.  In  some  places  there 
may  be  a  noon-day  meeting  for  an  hour 
or  less  ;  at '  all  events,  there  should  be  a 
preliminary  prayer  meeting  for  half  an 
hour  before  the  Mission  service.  A  short 
prayer  meeting  after  the  service  may  help 
to  inaugurate  at  once  a  meeting  for  in- 
quirers. Opportunity  should  also  be  given 
for  inquirers  in  the  vestry  or  other  con- 
venient place  during  the  day. 

5. — The  singing  should  be  attended  to. 
Let  the  choir  employed  make  this  service 
full  of  prayer  as  well  as  praise.  Let  each 
singer  seek  that  the  gospel  thus  presented 
may  have  much  fruit. 

6. — The  arrangements  for  the  various 
evangelists  employed  will  permit  of  some 
variety.  One  may  be  employed  in  one 
place  during  the  ten  days.  In  most  cases 
two  or  three  may  be  employed  in  succes- 
sion. As  far  as  possible  the  wishes  of  the 
brethren  will  be  met  in  this  respect ;  and 
those  who  represent  the  various  localities 
will  have  to  trust  that  the  committee  have 
made  a  wise  and  impartial  distribution  of 
the  brethren  at  their  disposal. 

7. — In  most  cases  the  Churches  will  be 
used  for  the  Mission  services.  In  some, 
neutral  halls  or  school-rooms  will  also  be 
turned  to  account,  so  as  to  bring  the  Mis- 
sion to  bear  on  non-church-going  people, 
or  those  belonging  to  other  denominations, 
who  may  thus  carry  back  a  blessing. 

8.— Care  should  be  taken  that  this  Mis.- 
sion  be  used  directly  for  evangelistic  work, 
in  intention  as  well  as  in  the  way  it  is 
carried  on ;  let  the  aim  be  '  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  is  lost,*  so  that  there  may 
be  no  denominational  jealousy  and  sus- 


picions awakened,  or  at  least  justified. 
Let  it  be  carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  the 
week  of  prayer,  in  which  so  many  of  us 
have  recently  been  engaged. 

9. — Office-bearers  and  others  will  no 
doubt  arrange  to  welcome  the  people  who 
may  attend,  to  see  to  the  comfort  of  all, 
but  especially  of  the  poor,  the  aged  and 
infirm,  and  the  yonng. 

10. — A  children's  service  should  be  ar- 
ranged for  the  Saturday  afternoon,  or 
other  more  convenient  time. 


PRESBYTERIANS  AND  DISESTABLISHMEyr. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Presbytery  of 
London  met  on  Monday  evening,  January 
10th — Bev.  G.  Drysdale,  moderator,  in  the 
chair.    One  of  the  most  important  matters 
that  were  dealt  with  by  the   presbyterv, 
was  the  appointment  of  a  Disestablishment 
Committee  in  terms  of  the  Synod's  recom- 
mendation.   Bev.  Dr.  Edmond,  of  Higli- 
bnry,  in  moving  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee, said:  'The  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  England  wasstillaliving  Church; 
and  though  contemplating  union  with  the 
English  Presbyterians,  was  ready  to  obey 
the  instructions  of  its  Supreme  Court,    h 
was  his  conviction  that  the  question  of 
disestablishment  at  the  present  moment 
was  of  pressing  and  supreme  importance. 
In  Scotland  this  question  was  coming  to 
the  front.    The  attitude  of  the  Free  Church 
and  ecclesiastical  affairs  generally  showed 
that  the  question  was  fast  ripening  for 
solution,  and  must  be  solved ;  and  the  only 
way  it  could  be  solved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  country  would  be  by  disestablish- 
ment.    Then  they  had  a  disestablishment 
question  in  England,  so  far  advanced  that 
at  any  time  it  might  be  precipitated,  there- 
fore they  should  have  a  committee  to  help 
matters  to  an  issue.    It  was  his  firm  con- 
viction, that  next  to  the  preaching  of  the 
everlasting  gospel,  no  question  was  of  such 
importance  to  the  Christian  Church,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  community  through  the 
Christian  Church,  as  the  liberation  of  the 
Church  from  State  patronage  and  control. 
(Applause.)    The  motion  was  carried,  and 
a  committee  appointed,  consisting  of  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Edmond,   Bev.   P.  Butherford, 
Bev.  B.  Bedpatb,  —  Malcolm,  Esq.,  and 
F.  J.  Horniman,  Esq.,  convener. 


^otias  0f  ItdiJ'  ^uMkatbn^. 


Baby  Died  To-day,  and  other  Poems. 
By  the  late  William  Leigiiton. 

London :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.    1876. 
In  a  prefatory  note  it  is  said ;  *  William 
Leighton  was  bom  at  Dundee  in  1841, 


and  died  at  Liverpool,  from  an  attack 
of  typhoid  fever,  in  1869. 

'  The  following  year  a  selection  ^9°^ 
his  poems  was  published,  and  met  with 
a  most  favourable  reception,  a  <       " 
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^ition  being  veiy  soon  called  for.  This 
being  now  exbausted,  a  complete  edi- 
tion, to  include  other  literary  remainB, 
is  in  course  of  preparation. 

'  The  object  of  the  present  publication 
is  to  secure  for  a  few  of  his  most  ad- 
mired pieces  a  wider  circulation  than 
they  would  be  likely  to  obtain  in  a  less 
accessible  form.* 

The  poems  here  published  are  of  a 
pensive  cast,  but  they  are  tender  in 
tone  and  beautiful  in  expression,*  and 
well  fitted  to  comfort  and  strengthen 
all  troubled  and  struggling  ones.  To 
«ach  they  will  be  specially  acceptable, 
and  by  lovers  of  true  poetry  they  will 
be  welcomed. 


The  Gospel  in  the  Psalms.  A  Series 
of  Expositions  based  on  Hevised 
Translation.  By  the  Rev.  Daniel 
M'Lean,  Lanark.    Second  Edition. 

Edinburgh:  Andrew  Elliot 

We  have  already  somewhat  fully  noticed 
this  worl:.  It  gives  us  unfeigned  satis- 
faction to  find  that  its  auQior's  first 
appearance  on  the  field  of  Old  Testa- 
ment literature  has  been  welcomed 
with  uniform  favour.  The  reception 
accorded  to  this  Exposition  of  certain 
Messianic  Psahns  is  no  more  than  its 
excellence  deserves.  The  second  edition 
differs  from  the  first  merely  in  slight 
verbal  alterations.  These,  however, 
though  unimportant  in  themselves,  are 
improvements,  and  show  that  the  sheets 
throughout  have  undergone  careful 
revision. 

In  again  perusing  the  book,  we  are 
struck  more  than  ever  with  the  evidence 
which  it  gives  of  the  most  painstaking 
and  conscientious  study  of  the  original. 
Though  liable  to  be  overlooked  by  the 
general  reader,  this  is  in  reality  the 
chief  characteristic  of  the  work.  He- 
brew philology  has  an  ardent  and  able 
student  in  Mr.  M'Lean,  and  he  knows 
how  to  use  it  in  the  service  of  accurate, 
clear,  and  eloquent  exposition.  The 
book  has  further  a  very  special  value  in 
this,  that  it  is  a  practical  illustration 
of  the  right  way  of  seeing  the  New 
Testament  in  the  Old.  Its  principles 
of  interpretation  and  exposition  are 
eminently  sound  and  very  judiciously 
Applied,  We  see  nowhere  any  tendency 
either  to  take  from  the  sacred  text  more 
than  is  legitimately  warranted,  or  to 
ignore  what  it  naturally  on  evangelical 


principles  suggests.  This  spirit  of 
sobriety  and  trustworthiness  pervades 
the  whole  work. 

We  hope  that  this  effort  of  Mr. 
M^Lean^s  in  this,  his  chosen  depart- 
ment of  scholarship,  may  be  foUowed 
by  others  from  his  pen.  Our  Scottish 
Theology  will  thus  be  enriched  and  its 
reputation  sustained. 

The  Idea  of  the  Church,  and  some  of 
ITS  Practical  Bearings:  An  Ad- 
dress delivered  at  the  Meeting  of  the 
English  Synod  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church,  October  12,  1875. 
By  the  Rev.  Walter  Morison,  D.D., 
London. 

Edinburgh:  Printed  by  Murray  &  Glbb.    1876. 

Dr.  Morison  is  well  known  to  be  one  of 
the  most  thoughtful  and  cultivated  of 
our  ministers.  Whatever  he  touches 
he  adorns.  In  this  address  he  discourses 
in  a  very  interesting  manner,  and  with 
an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  pre- 
sent ecclesiastical  situation,  on  ^  The  idea 
of  the  Church,  and  some  of  its  Practical 
Bearings.' 

In  answering  the  question,  ^  What  is 
the  Church  f '  he  says :  *  This,  then,  is 
the  Church  —  the  fiving  body  of  the 
living  Christ  —  having  its  being  and 
energy  directly  and  constantly ;  from 
Him ;  having  them  aa  really  and  freshly 
to-day  as  it  had  them  at  Pentecost. 
That  is  the  one  word  which  I  have  had 
to  emphasize  in  this  part  of  my  address. 
I  have  asked  you  to  accompany  me,  sir, 
along  the  road  which  we  have  followed, 
simply  that  we  might  look  at  this  fact, 
— the  Church  an  organization  ever  in 
vital  connection  with  a  living  Christ  as 
the  fountain  of  its  being  and  energy. 
This  is  all  with  regard  to  the  nature  of 
'the  Church  that  for  my  present  purpose 
I  require  to  set  forth.' 

Having  illustrated  this,  he  shows  its 
bearing  on  '  Orders,  the  Headship,  and 
Catholicity,'  and  thus  concludes:  *The 
view  of  the  Church,  Moderator,  which 
we  have  takenf  or  rather  beheld,  with 
its  practical  bearings,  must  be  correct, 
I  think,  it  is  so  morally  good,  and  so  re- 
freshing and  enlarging  to  the  mind  and 
heart.  It  is  wholesome  for  us  to  feel 
that  we  occupy  our  position  as  solid 
ground  in  claiming  to  be  true  oflRce- 
bearers  in  a  true  portion  of  the  Church 
of  Christ.  Humility  and  self -suspicion 
belong  to  the  Christian  character,  and 
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in  the  atmosphere  with  which  we  are 
Burroimded  here  in  England,  some  of  us 
have  almost  been  ready  imconsciously 
to  believe  what  has  been  said  against 
onrselTes  in  this  matter,  and  have  failed 
to  stand  with  heads  erect  in  our  true 
position  as  a  portion  of  Christ's  clergy, 
and  to  venerate  our  Church  as  His — 
His  all  the  more  in  not  being  in  any 
measure  a  State  institution,  part  of  iron 
and  part  of  clay. 

*  And  it  is  very  wholesome  and  plea- 
sant for  us  especially  to  have  a  theory 
of  the  Church  so  broad  and  large  that 
we  are  able  and  bound  to  recognise, 
without  abatement,  Christian  brethren 
in  the  various  sections  of  the  Church, 
and  the  Church  itself  under  different 
forms.  Most  miserable  and  mischievous 
is  a  theory  which  necessitates  the  un- 
churching by  one  body  of  all  others; 
and  of  the  two,  the  subject  rather  than 
the  object  of  the  feeling  engendered  by 
such  a  theory  is,  in  the  injury  done  to 
his  moral  nature,  the  worse  and  more  to 
be  compassionated  victim.  Moderator, 
we  are  Presbyterians,  and  in  our  origin 
we  are  Scotch ;  and  if  "  Presbyterian  '* 
and  "Scotch''  is  each  a  synonym  for 
bigotry,,  what  must  the  collocation 
"  Scottish  Presbyterian  "  express? 
Surely  bigotry  double  distilled !— dis- 
tilled through  the  long  "  worm "  of 
the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms 
Larger  and  Shorter — a  strong  and  fiery 
artidc !  Well,  this  is  our  bigotry  ;  let 
us,  on  our  death-bed  as  a  Synod,  make 
the  confession  without  reserve  to  the 
priests.  Our  view  of  the  Church  and 
of  orders  is  such,  that  while  we  think 
our  Presbyterianism  the  most  scriptural 
and  useful  form  of  church  government, 
and  worthy  of  general  adoption,  we 
can* recognise  not  merely  the  personal 
Christianity,  but  the  ecclesiastical 
standing  of  Congregationalists,  Bap-^ 
tists^  Wesleyans,  Friends,  and  Episco- 
palians. Can  the  upholders  of  "Church 
principles"  in  enlightened  and  generous 
England  say  as  much?  Moderator,  it 
is  possible  that  some  may  agree  with 
me  when  I  say  that,  coming  from  Scot- 
land to  England,  I  breathe  here  a 
closer  ecclesiastical  air.  In  Scotland 
there  are  no  "dergymen  and  minis- 
ters." In  Scotland,  except  in  so  far 
as  English  ideas  prevail,  Uiere  are  no 
"churches  and  chapels."  In  Scotland 
there  are  no  divisions  in  the  church- 
yards, than  which  here  in  the  south  I 


know  no  more  melancholy  sight.  Be- 
neath the  shadow  of  Dunblane  Cathe- 
dral, within  whose  walls  the  worship  of 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  is 
carried  on,  a  little  child  of  our  Noncon- 
formist United  Presbyterian  minister 
peacefully  rests ;  and  a  few  paces  off, 
within  the  same  kindly  ground,  as  our 
brother  told  me,  there  lie  the  remains  of 
a  Roman  Catholic,  interred — I  think  I 
remember  correctly — with  what  rites  it 
pleased  the  sorrowing  relatives  to  use. 
That  is  Presbyterian  Scotland,  and  we 
are  not  ashamed  of  its  spirit. 

*  But  it  has  been  of  our  "  principles" 
rather  than  of  our  spirit  that  I  nave 
been  called  to  speak  to-night ;  and  in 
one  aspect  the  principles  of  a  man  or 
body  01  men  are  more  important  than 
their  spirit.  It  is  doubtful  praise  to 
give  to  any  one  to  say  that  his  heart  is 
better  than  his  creed,  his  religion  than 
his  theology.  Principles  are  the  domi- 
nating things.  They  generate  spirit. 
They  form  inevitably,  in  course  of  time, 
the  disposition  of  an  individual  or  a 
community.  They  may  be  very  kind 
or  very  cruel.  If  they  happen  to  be 
wrong,  they  are  most  misduevous,  and 
that  all  the  more  that  they  are  prin- 
ciples. They  tyrannize  over  conscien- 
tious natures.  Lay  hold  of  an  earnest 
man  of  mistaken  principle,  if  you  want 
a  merciless  persecutor.  It  happened  in 
connection  with  the  AfFghan  war,  that 
certain  of  the  people  of  Cabul  were  lea 
to  join  in  the  revolt  from  believing  that 
they  were  called  to  it  by  their  native 
prince.  The  plotters  had  found  an  old 
official  document  signed  by  the  kingr 
from  which  they  erased  all  but  the* 
signature ;  and  then  they  wrote  on  the 
parchment  where  the  erasure  had  been 
made  their  lying  instructions.  Th^^^ 
was  thus  a  false  proclamation  over  the 
king's  true  name.  Such  to  us  is  error 
held  as  principle.  The  false  and  tne 
evil  are  influential  with  us,  the  m^®/^? 
think  we  are  therein  loyal  to  (fc^  ^^ 
to  God.  Let  us  understand,  then,  ana 
praise  and  pity  the  Bishop  of  linoo^' 
and  all  who  are  true  to  unenlightenea 
consciences!  And  let  us  ^^^^^ 
ground  of  humble  thankfulness  to  uoa 
(I  do  not  think  that  in  this  ire  are 
guilty  of  what  you,  Moderator,  depre- 
cated for  yourself  in  your  splendw  i^ 
troductory  address  — the  weakness 
sdf- praise)  that  our  United  ^^^^^ 
terian  principles  compel  us,  as  we* 
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trae  to  them,  to  be  of  a  brotherly  spirit 
towards  all  who  belong  to  the  large, 
multiform  Church  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  is  His  body, — "the  fulness" — 
it  is  not  a  little  tiling  which  is  His 
fulness  — "c^  Him  that  mieth  all  in 
all."' 

Ellen  Manners;  or,  The  Recollec- 
tions OF  A  Governess.    By  E.  W. 

Mary  Lawton  ;  or,  Sunshine  Clouded. 
A  Tale  of  English  Life.    By  Mora. 

Anna;  or.  The  Little  Rltjaway.  From 
the  German. 

The  Jlt)gment  of  Babylon  the  Great, 
AND  the  Introduction  of  the 
Glorious  Millennium.   By  Amarla^h. 

Edinburgh :  Johnstone,  Hunter,  &  Co.    1875. 

There  are  two  ways  of  estimating  a 
book :  one  is  to  consider  the  amount  of 
mental  power  and  literary  skill  dis* 
played  in  it;  the  other  to  take  into 
account  tlie  purpose  which  it  has  in 
view,  and  the  moral  effect  it  is  likely  to 
have  on  the  reader.  Now,  despite  what 
many  say  about  the  necessarily  and  even 
unconsciously  purifying  effect  of  genius, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  books 
undoubtedly  the  product  of  genius  can 
exert  only  a  baleful  influence  on  the 
reader^s  mind.  The  first  two  of  the 
works  before  us  cannot  be  said  to  be 
works  cUsplaying  great  mental  power, 
but  the  moral  they  seek  to  inculcate  is 
excellent,  albeit  one' wishes  the  tone  to 
be  less  languid,  and  the  prevailing  spirit 
somewhat  more  bracing  and  robust. 
The  last  on  the  list  is  characterized  by 
greater  freshness,  partly,  it  may  be, 
from  dealing  with  scenes  and  circum- 
stances comparatively  unfamiliar  to 
dwellers  in  these  lands. 

All  of  them,  however,  have  an 
interest  of  their  own,  and  will  be  enjoyed 
by  the  large  class  of  young  people  for 
whom  they  are  chiefly  intended,  and 
into  whose  hands  they  may  confidently 
be  put  as  a  means  of  instruction  as  well 
as  enjoyment.  Singularly  in  contrast 
with  those  myriad  deleterious  novels  of 
the  present  day,  whose  influence  is  all 
the  more  pow^ul  that  it  is  so  subtle, 
and  in  reference  to  which  it  may  be 
said  they  are  '  earthly,  sensual,  devilifih,' 

AuARiAH  has  written  a  book  -which 
may  be  very  popular  with  a  certain  class 
of  persons ;  but  for  our  own  part,  we 
cannot   say  that    the  vaticinations  in 


which  he  indulges  are  all  warranted  by 
sober  reason  or  the  word  of  God.  To 
map  out  the  future,  and  from  certain 
supposed  scriptural  affirmations  to  tell 
the  history  of  the  time  to  come,  may  be 
to  some  a  very  fascinating  employment, 
but  we  do  not  think  it  by  any  means 
the  most  profitable.  Dates  have  been 
often  assigned  to  events  that  ought  to 
have  taken  place  long  ago,  but  which 
are  still  in  uie  future.  Dr.  Gumming, 
we  believe,  is  the  leader  of  this  school 
of  prophetical  interpretation,  and  his 
interpretations  have  often  been  weighed 
in  the  balances  and  foimd  wanting, 
but  without  any  effect  on  himself ;  he 
still  prophesies  as  confidently  as  before. 
We  doubt  various  dates  and  figures 
given  by  Amariah  will  also  be  found 
not  to  correspond  with  fact  when  the 
time  for  their  verification  arrives. 

The  Christi.\n  in  relation  to  Business 
AND  Pleasure.  By  Rev.  'John 
YoLTfo,  A.M.,  Newington. 

Edinhnrgfh :  James  Taylor.    1876. 

On  Mr.  Young  has  fallen  the  mantle  of 
the  old  prophets ;  not  of  those  who 
'prophesy  smooth  things'  in  dulcet 
tones,  verily,  but  of  those  who  'cry 
aloud,  and  spare  not.' 

This  discourse,  preached  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  his  ministry,  and  published  at 
the  request  of  the  session,  is  eminently 
'  a  sermon  for  the  times.'  In  it  many 
of  the  grievous  evils  connected  with 
the  pursuit  of  business  and  pleasure  are 
exposed  and  discussed  in  a  fearless  and 
powerful,  yet  candid  and  initelligent 
manner.  It  is  worthy  of  the  careful' 
perusal  of  all  God's  professing  people, 
and  should  be  scattered  in  thousands 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

The  Limitations  of  Christian  Respon- 
sibility: Thoughts  on  Aggressive 
Christianity.    By  Henry  Dunn. 

London:  Simpkin,MarshaU,&  Co.    1875. 

In  his  introduction  the  author  says : 
*  The  object  of  this  little  book  is  two- 
fold. It  is  intended  to  set  forth  the 
limitations  of  Christian  responsibility  ini 
relation  to  the  ungodly,  and,  if  it  be 
possible,  to  promote  the  reconsideration 
by  quaUfied  persons  of  much  that  is 
embodied  in  evangelical  theology.' 

The  teaching  of  the  book  is,  that 
man^s  probation  does  not  end  here ;  that 
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we  must  look  for  the  establishmeDt  of 
the  kiDgdom  of  God  on  earth  to  the 
second  adyent  of  Christ,  and  conse- 
quently that  all  human  efforts  for  the 
conyersion  of  the  world  are  alike  un- 
called for  and  ineffectual.  In  this  wa^ 
Christian  missions  are  a  mistake,  and 
Christ  has  been  misapprehended  when 
He  said  to  His  disciples,  *  Go  ye  into  all 
the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature.' 

The  truth  is,  while  the  writer  evinces 
a  reverent  and  truth-loving  spirit,  he 
intermeddles  with  matters  that  require 
more  profound  and  comprehensive  con^ 
sideration  than  he  has  devoted  to  them. 

At  the  same  time,  qualified  persons  are 
not  likely  to  be  greatly  stimulated  or 
guided  in  their  efforts  by  a  book  which 
is  the  production  of  an  amiable  and 
fanciful  rather  than  a  powerful  mind. 

Character  Studies  in  the  Old  Testa- 
MEift".  By  James  Rankin,  A.M., 
Minister  of  Muthill. 

Edinburgh :  W.  Blackwood  &  Sons.    1875. 

One  of  the  great  charms  and  advan- 
tages of  the  Bible  as  a  book  of  instruc- 
tion and  warning  is  its  biographical 
character.  Men  of  like  passions  with 
ourselves  pass  before  us  in  the  most 
vivid  and  life-like  manner,  and  truth  in 
human  form  is  impressed  on  every  care- 
ful reader. 

Mr.  Eankin  has  in  this  volume  set 
before  us  a  number  of  the  persons 
whose  character  and  conduct  are  illus- 
trated in  the  Old  Testament,  with  the 
lessons  which  they  are  fitted  to  teach ; 
and  he  has  done  so  in  a  very  praise- 
worthy manner.  There  is  no  attempt 
at  originality,  there  are  no  flights  of 
eloquence,  there  is  no  great  force  of 
thought.  But  the  volume  is  pervaded 
by  a  truly  spiritual  tone,  is  thoroughly 
orthodox  in  its  teaching,  and  is  written 


in  a  clear  and  pleasing  style.  The 
characters  are  truthfully  delineated,  and 
the  practical  lessons  logically  deduced 
and  persuasively  enforced.  The  lectures 
it  contains  must  have  been  listened  to 
with  interest  and  edification  when  they 
were  delivered,  and  will,  in  their  pub- 
lished form,  be  relished  by  those  who 
value  evangelical  truth  set  forth  in  a 
pleasing  manner. 


The  Gloaming  of  Life  :  A  Memoir  of 
James  Stirling.'  By  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Wallace,  D.D.  Illustrated 
with  Engravings  from  designs  by  Sir 
J.  Noel  Paton,  etc. 

Glasgow:  Scottish  Temperance  League.    1876. 

Dr.  Wallace  always  writes  with  such 
a  flow  and  force  of  feeling,  and  has  at 
his  command  such  a  wealth  of  illustra- 
tion drawn  from  real  life,  from  nature, 
and  his  own  vivid  imagination,  that  all 
his  works  are  of  a  most  readable  and 
interesting  description. 

We  have  always  thought  that  his 
Memoir  of  James  Stirling  was  his  chef 
d^ceuvre.  It  is  written  with  much 
enthusiasm,  and  yet  with  a  certain  re- 
straint, which  makes  it  at  once  calm  and 
strong. 

The  present  edition  is  published  in 
connection  with  the  centenary  of  its 
subject,  and  it  is  altogether  most  hand- 
some. The  paper,  the  letterpress,  the 
engravings,  and,  indeed,  the  totU- 
ensemble  is  in  the  best  taste,  and  executed 
in  the  most  artistic  manner.  It  is  a 
volume  which  will  be  a  prized  orna- 
ment on  many  a  drawing-room  table, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  many  of  the  sons' 
of  toil  will  adorn  their  cottages  with  it, 
— in  which  it  will  be  admired  both  for 
the  inestimable  lessons  which  it  so 
graphically  teaches,  and  its  great  beauty 
as  a  work  of  art. 


NEW  YEAR'S  DAY. 

In  respect  of  the  appearance  and  influence  of  external  nature,  the  first  day  of  1876 
formed  a  marked  contrast  to  that  of  1876.  The  day  was  in  every  respect  delight- 
ful, and  the  bright  sunshine  and  balmy  air  seemed  to  declare  it  a  day  in  the 
advanced  season  of  spring  rather  than  in  mid-winter.  Morally,  however,  there 
was  no  improvement.  In  every  part  of  the  country  lamentable  tales  are  told  of 
the  increase  of  drunkenness  and  all  the  evils  to  which  ^is,  our  national  vice,  giv^s 
rise.    One  marked  and  melancholy  feature  of  the  drunkenness  of  the  bygone  New 
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Yearns  Day  was  the  number  of  young  people  of  both  sexes  who,  even  at  an  early 
hour,  -were  lurching  about  m  a  state  of  maudlin  inebriety.  It  was  indeed  a  sad 
spectacle,  and  betokens  woful  days  for  the  husbands  and  wives  of  the  time  to  come. 
It  is  strange  how  little  either  prudential  considerations  or  a  sense  of  responsibility 
has  weight  with  multitudes  of  the  youth  of  the  present  generation.  They  earn 
money  at  an  early  age ;  they  are  the  masters  of  their  purse  before  they  have  either 
sense  or  conscience  tg  use  it  rightly,  and  the  only  thing  that  occurs  to  them  is  how 
to  enjoy  the  passing  hour.  Thus  we  overheard,  when  seated  in  a  railway  carriage 
amid  a  boisterous  company  en  route  at  an  early  hour  for  the  metropolis,  and  all  on 
pleasure  bent,  one  asking, '  Where  is  Jack  ?  *  to  which  the  reply  was,  *'  He  is  drunk  ; ' 
whereupon  the  qi\estioner  exclaimed,  *  Drunk,  the  blockhead  I  he  should  have  taken 
the  fun  out  of  the  day  first ! '  Drunkenness,  as  a  sin  and  a  reproach,  was  not  in 
all  this  poor  youth's  thoughts ;  it  was  simply  a  question  of  coarse  enjoyment. 

Surely  our  moral  march  is  not  backwards ;  and  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
multituaes  of  all  ages  and  conditions  behave  themselves  most  properly,  while 
multitudes  more  are  actively  engaged  in  all  good  works ;  but  surely  it  is  a  matter 
for  deepest  regret,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  civilising  and  Christianizing  agencies 
that  are  in  operation,  so  large  a  portion  of  the  population  should  usher  in  the  new 
year  with  brutal  and  bacchanalian  revelry. 


PROFESSOR  BLACKIE  ON  PREACHING. 

Ox  one  occasion,  when  a  youth  of  lively  temperament  was  disporting  himself  in  a 
somewhat  vivacious  manner,  to  the  astonishment  of  certain  strangers,  a  shrewd  old 
friend  quietly  observed,  as  if  meeting  their  thoughts,  and  seeking  to  prevent  mis- 
apprehension, '  Na,  but  ye  would  wonder  hoo  sensible  he  is  I ' 

Now  Professor  Blackie  is  often  wonderfully  sensible.  Lately  he  delivered  a 
lecture  in  Dumfries  in  which  he  touched  on  the  subject  of  preaching,  and  averred 
that  preachers  did  not  come  '  thump '  down  on  their  hearers  with  sufficient  fear- 
lessness and  force,  and  said  a  few  things  sua  more  which  sounded  rather  strangely. 
His  remarks  on  that  occasion,  however,  he  has  followed  by  a  letter  in  the  news- 
papers, written  with  calmness  and  seriousness  of  tone  and  earnestness  of  purpose ; 
and  in  reading  it,  at  various  points  one  feels  inclined  to  echo  the  words  of  our  aged 
friend,  '  Na,  but  ye  would  wonder  hoo  sensible  he  is  1  * 

Professor  Blackie  attaches  high  importance  to  the  function  of  the  preacher,  and 
is  too  wise  a  man  to  aver,  as  many  do,  that  it  may  be  profitably  abolished.  He  is 
right  also  in  affirming  that  the  production  of  two  sermons  a  week,  besides  all  the 
other  work  of  the  ministry^  is  a  burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  His  remarks,  too, 
on  the  greater  use  of  the  devotiomd  element  in  our  assemblies  on  Sabbath  are 
worthy  of  consideration.  But  the  wisdom  of  his  plan  for  the  improvement  of 
preaching  may  be  doubted.  He  proposes  that  the  ordained  ministers  should  not 
preach,  but  simply  attend  to  pastoral  work ;  that  the  ordinary  meetings  on  Sabbath 
should  be  strictly  of  a  devotional  kind;  and  that  the  congregation  should  be  visited 
once  a  month  by  ^  a  perambulating  evangelist,'  qualified  to  preach  in  a  really 
rousing  and  effective  manner.  Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  desirability  of 
having  men  of  pre-eminent  preaching  power  set  apart  specially  for  that  wgrk,  and 
of  the  advantage  which  our  congregations  would  derive  from  the  occasional  visits 
from  such  men.  They  would  communicate  a  great  impulse,  and  stir  up  to  good 
works.  But  we  most  decidedly  object  to  the  stated  minister  giving  up  the  work 
of  the  preacher.  If  preaching  do  not  form  a  part  of  ordinary  jgublic  worship,  it 
will  be  deprived  of  a  great  part  of  its  power,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  fall  even 
more  into  neglect.  Those  who  profess  to  avoid  the  church  because  of  the  sermon, 
it  is  to  be  feared  would  not  be  attracted  though  the  sermon  were  abandoned.  The 
remedy  is  to  be  sought  in  improving  the  sermon.  But  in  saying  this  we  do  not 
wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we  believe  that  sermons  generally  are  the  poor  affairs 
Professor  Blackie  asserts  that  they  are.  Indeed,  considering  what  many  ministers 
have  to  do,  it  is  wonderful  that  they  should  be  in  numerous  instances  so  good ; 
allowing,  however,  which  we  readily  do,  that  there  is  room  and  need  for  improve* 
ment,  it  may  be  sought  in  some  such  way  as  the  following. 
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Let  no  young  man  be  licensed  or  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  vrho  does 
not  give  evidence  of  being  ^  apt  to  teach  ^ — ^having  tihe  power  of  preaching  in  an 
instrnctive  and  edifying  manner.  Let  sermons  be  shorter  than  they  generally  are 
— half  an  honr,  or  even  less,  and  let  there  be  greater  variety  in  the  exercises.  The 
service  of  song  should  be  more  cultivated,  and  prayers  shorter  and  more  frequent. 
This,  we  think,  would  give  variety  to  the  service,  and  the  sermon  generally  might 
be  what  many  sermons  are,  both  very  interesting  and  edifying.  Perhaps  also  a 
wider  range  of  subjects  might  be  fitly  embraced  in  pulpit  discourse,  and  life's  daily 
duties,  its  sins  and  sorrows,  dwelt  on  more  particularly  and  in  a  more  simple, 
natural,  and  human  way,  both  as  to  manner  and  matter,  than  usually  obtain;  and 
in  the  case  of  large  and  wealthy  congregations,  where  a  vast  deal  of  work  has  to 
be  done,  coUeagueships  or  assistantships  should  be  more  frequent  than  they  are. 
No  one  man,  whatever  his  powers  of  body  and  mind,  can  be  expected  to  be  all 
that  is  meant  by  being  the  effective  preacher  and  the  satisfactory  pastor  to  a  con- 
gregation of  thurteen  or  fourteen  hundred  members. 

Professor  Blackie  modestly  says  that  it  is  possible  his  plan  may  be  improved  on. 
Doubtless  the  perfect  plan  will  come  only  from  the  reverent  and  earnest  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  by  the  best  men  and  the  best  minds  amongst  us,  and  therefore 
we  thank  the  genial  and  gifted  Professor  for  his  seasonable  and,  in  many  respects, 
excellent  if  not  entirely  satisfactory  contribution. 


OUR  SABBATH  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  see  the  interest  which  not  a  few  of  our  most  intelligent  and 
influential  laymen  take  in  these  most  useful  institutions.  Lately  there  was 
circulated  in  thousands  among  the  members  of  our  churches  through  the  Missionary 
Recordf  an  address  by  one  whose  large  acquaintance  with  and  deep  interest  in 
Sabbath  schools  is  well  known.  Apt  to  Teach  is  worthy  of  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  all  Sabbath-school  teachers ;  they  will  And  in  it  many  valuable  hints  both 
as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  successful  tuition. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Middleton,  Glasgow,  has  published  a  reprint  of  a  very  excellent 
American  production,  under  t£e  title  of  the  Teachers'  Monitor,  It  also  has  been 
largely  circulated ;  and  though  some  may  think  the  standard  which  it  urges  teachers 
to  reach  too  high,  we  are  persuaded  both  their  comfort  and  their  success  in  their 
work  depends  on  their  being  animated  by  the  spirit  and  their  observing  the  rules 
it  inculcates. 

How  desirable  that  all  teachers  should  feel  their  obligations,  and  resolve  to  dis- 
charge them  after  the  following  fashion : — 

*  Obligations  virtually  contracted  ly  every  Sabhath-school  teacher. — Impressed  with 
the  solemn  nature  of  the  work  of  Sabbath-school  teaching,  and  with  the  great  need 
of  faithfulness  in  the  service  of  our  Master,  we  agree  to  do  all  in  our  power  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  the  school  with  which  we  are  connected ;  to  attend  as 
far  as  possible  the  meetings  of  the  society  of  which  we  are  members ;  to  take  an 
active  interest  in  all  its  operations ;  to  be  regular  and  punctual  in  attendance  at 
our  classes  on  Sabbaths  ;  to  provide  substitutes  when  unavoidably  absent,  or  give 
timely  notice  of  intended  absence  to  superintendent ;  to  take  a  deep  and  lively 
interest  in  all  that  concerns  our  scholars ;  to  be  faithful  in  our  visitations,  particu- 
larly of  absentees ;  and  ever  to  keep  the  conversion  of  our  scholars  before  us  as 
the  great  end  of  our  teaching.' 

There  lies  before  us  the  always  interesting  annual  report  of  our  esteemed  friend, 
Mr.  Charles  Inglis.  As  usual,  he  has  been  in  labours  most  abundant.  He  finds 
that  the  work  proceeds  in  a  very  different  manner  and  at  a  very  different  pace  in 
different  localities.  In  some  the  interest  is  deep,  and  the  workers  numerous  and 
willing.  In  others  much  coldness  prevails ;  the  workers  are  few,  and  take  unkindly 
to  the  work — ^the  absence  of  teachers  being  frequent  and  unnecessary,  and  the 
holidays  hurtfully  long.  Mr.  Inglis  laments  the  comparative  paucity  of  those 
whose  leisure  and  learning  would  give  them  the  opportunity  and  enable  them,  if 
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nght-minded,  to  do  the  work  in  a  thorough  manner.  There  are,  however,  as  we 
have  seen,  exceptions. 

We  give  the^  following  brief  summary  of  his  joumeyings,  and  estimate  of 
results : — 

'  Apart  from  mere  visits  of  courtesy,  I  have  had  interviews  during  the  year  with 
375  ministers,  superintendents,  and  others ;  14.0  Sabbath  schools  have  been  visited, 
including  a  few  separate  religious  classes  and  meetings  of  adults ;  and  lectures  to 
Sabbath  schools,  congregations,  young  people,  parents,  teachers,  and  the  public 
generally  have  been  given  to  the  number  of  290. 

*"  It  is  natural  to  a^  *^  What  are  the  results  of  all  this  visitation  and  lecturing?  ^^ 
Were  it  prudent  to  do  so,  many  details  might  be  given  of  a  deeply  impressive 
character,  but  they  are  mostly  of  such  a  private  nature  that  it  is  undesirable  to  do 
more  than  refer  to  them.  On  more  pubUc  matters  there  is  not  the  same  need  for 
reserve,  and  it  will  cheer  friends  of  the  cause  to  know  that  several  Sabbath  classes 
and  sehools  have  been  started  in  places  where  they  were  greatly  needed ;  that 
Christian  workers  have  been  induced  to  form  unions,  or  otherwise  to  act  in  concert 
with  each  other ;  that  many  teachers  have  expressed  their  resolution  to  initiate  an 
improved  course  of  instruction ;  and  that  parents  in  a  good  many  instances  have 
stated  privately  their  intention  to  begin  at  their  own  firesides  a  course  of  religious 
instruction  where  it  had  been  neglected.^ 


FAST  DAYS. 

The  Edinburgh  Presbytery  of  the  Established  Church  have  been  taking  the  sub- 
ject of  Fast  Days  into  their  serious  consideration.  Fast  days  are  not  observed, 
they  think,  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  they  wish  to  promote  their  better  observance. 
In  order  to  this  they  have  sought  the  co-operation  of  the  presbyteries  of  other 
churches.  This  subject,  therefore,  has  been  brought  formally  before  our  church 
courts,  and  judgment  concerning  it  must  be  given. 

It  is  evident  that  the  question  is  simply  one  of  Christian  expediency.  No  one 
will  affirm  that  there  is  any  express  command  concerning  fast  days  in  the  word  of 
God.  They  are  merely  of  human  enactment,  and  may  be  abolished  by  the  power 
that  called  them  into  existence. 

Their  object  is  the  promotion  of  the  Christian  life  of  the  members  of  our 
churches,  and  specially  fitting  them  for  the  proper  observance  of  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Now  the  question  that  falls  to  be  considered  is :  Do  fast 
days,  as  at  present  observed,  secure  this  object,  or  is  it  possible  in  existing  circum- 
stances to  arrange  or  order  them  so  that  this  object  may  be  largely  attained? 

It  is  evident,  so  far  as  concerns  the  fast  days  in  our  two  gi'eat  cities,  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  that  the  great  mass  regard  them  quite  in  a  different  light  from 
that  in  which  they  were  regarded  by  those  who  instituted  them.  Any  one  needs 
only  to  look  at  the  advertisements  that  are  to  be  seen  in  the  months  of  April  and 
October  at  our  railway  stations  to  see  this.  Facilities  are  offered  for  transit  to  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  when  the  day  arrives,  immense  crowds  are  carried  into 
rural  villages  and  places  of  interest — ^not  always  to  the  advantage  of  the  visitors  or 
the  visited.  The  minister  from  the  country  on  his  way  to  officiate  in  the  city  meets 
a  retreating  population,  and  thinks  eerily  of  the  empty  benches  to  which  his  sermons 
are  to  be  delivered.  The  day  is  kept  as  a  holiday — ^not  as  a  day  of  fasting,  but  of 
feasting  and  physical  recreation. 

What,  then,  is  the  attitude  that  the  Church  should  take  as  to  this  matter  ?  There 
are  two  different  classes  who  argue  for  the  continuance  of  things  as  they  are, 
on  very  different  grounds.  There  are  those  who  sincerely  believe  that  these  days 
are  means  of  good,  and  therefore  to  be  maintained ;  and  there  are  those  who  wish 
them  to  be  maintained  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  deprived  of  their  usual  and 
much  deserved,  and  also,  they  aver,  much  needed  holiday.  The  convictions  of  the 
former  class  must  be  respectfully  treated,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  latter  taken 
into  account.  But  the  tide  seems  setting  in  pretty  strongly  in  one  direction,  jmd 
it  is  beginning  to  be  felt  by  not  a  few  that  the  credit  of  religion  and  the  spiritual 
interests  of  the  people  will  be  best  consulted  not  by  alteration,  but  abolition. 
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MR.  MATTHEW  ARNOLD  AT  THE  EDINBURGH  PHILOSOPHICAL 

INSTITUTION. 

This  Institution,  it  is  well  known,  has  &  penchant  for  men  of  very  advanced  views 
on  the  subject  of  religion.  No  one  has  gone  further  than  Mr.  Arnold  in  the  rcjec- 
tion  of  old  beliefs — indeed,  he  has  laid  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree :  for  a  Per- 
sonal God  he  has  substituted,  *  A  stream  of  tendency,  not  ourselves,  which  makes  for 
righteousness.^  It  is  this  that  flows  throughout  the  Bible,  and  it  is  this  which  ia 
the  Eternal ! 

The  audience  which  greeted  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Arnold  as  a  lecturer  was 
large,  and  comprised  intellectually  the  elite  of  the  citizens  of  Modem  Athens.  Mr. 
Arnold  expressed  himself  as  being  much  satisfied  with  his  reception.  We  are 
inclined,  however,  to  think  that  the  audience  were  scarcely  quite  satisfied  with  the 
lecturer,  as  such. 

It  must  be  granted,  however,  that  the  tone  of  Mr.  Arnold  was  more  reverent 
than  it  sometimes  is, — that  he  said  many  things  both  true  and  important,  and  that 
there  were  passages  oi  much  power  and  beauty,  and  even  tenderness,  scattered 
throughout  the  lectures.  The  subject  was  Butler, — a  great  name,  which  has  long 
been  regarded  as  a  shield  and  defence.  Mr.  Arnold,  however,  pronounces  his  work 
to  be  a  failure.  His  theory  of  morals  is  unsound,  and  his  Analogy  unsatisfac- 
tory. He  avers  as  to  human  nature,  that  man^s  desire  is  not,  as  Butler  affirms, 
to  escape  misery,  but  to  attain  happiness.  But  may  this  not  be  merely  another 
way  of  putting  it  ?  The  escape  from  misery  is  not  the  entrance  on  a  merely  nega- 
tive state,  but  a  state  of  the  opposite  description,  i.e.  enjoyment,  as  set  forth  by 
Butler.  On  this  part  of  the  subject  greater  prominence  should  have  been  given, 
we  think,  to  what  Butler  says  of  the  disinterested  affections  and  the  power  of  con- 
science, as  that  which  compels  to  the  approval  and  performance  of  what  is  right, 
apart  from  consequences.  This  is  a  doctrine  which  requires  to  be  loudly  proclaimed 
and  stoutly  defended,  amidst  a  generation  whose  main  end  and  occupation  seem 
to  be  to  escape  misery  and  revel  in  enjoyment.  How  many  both  theoretically  and 
practically  subscribe  to  the  ignoble  sentiment  of  the  materialistic  poet, — 
*  Happiness,  our  being's  end  and  aim !  * 

With  respect  to  the  Analogy,  it*  is  to  be  observed  that  before  any  work  can  be 
pronounced  either  a  success  or  a  failure,  it  must  be  tried  by  its  accomplishment  or 
non -accomplishment  of  the  object  which  the  author  had  in  view.  This  very 
obvious  and  just  rule  we  think  Mr.  Arnold  fails  sufficiently  to  observe.  The  object 
which  Butler  had  in  'view  was  to  show  and  prove  to  the  Deists  of  his  day  that  no 
greater  difficulties  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  revealed  than  to  those  of  natural 
religion  ;  and  that  consequently,  in  consistency,  they  should  either,  on  their  own 
showing,  accept  Christianity  or  become  Atheists.  This  object  it  has  very  gene- 
rally, and  by  very  competent  authorities,  been  believed  he  has  attained,  and  in 
attaining  it  has  displayed  not  only  great  powers  of  mind,  but  explained  and 
enforced  much  important  truth  for  all  time  ;  and  this  Mr.  Arnold  is  constrained 
to  acknowledge.     He,  however,  avers  that  it  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the 

E resent  day,  and  therefore  it  is  a  failure !  If  Butler  had  lived  in  our  age,  and  set 
imself  to  rebut  the  arguments  of  the  present  race  of  the  opponents  of  Christianity, 
doubtless  he  would  have  adopted  a  different  method,  and  in  some  respects  em- 
ployed a  different  mode  of  reasoning. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  the  Analogy  has  been  by  no  means  displaced  from  its 
position  of  honour  and  influence  by  what  Mr.  Arnold  has  said,  and  that  it  will  still 
be  regarded  with  affectionate  confidence,  in  its  own  sphere,  by  very  many. 

Only  when  mankind  comes  to  reject  all  belief  in  a  Personal  God  (and  that,  so 
long  as  human  nature  is  what  it  is,  will  never  be),  will  the  chair  from  which  the 
massive  figure  of  Butler  shall  have  been^displaced  be  occupied  by  that  of  the 
smart  but  wonderfully  smaller  one  of  Matthew  Arnold. 
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CHURCH  ATTENDANCE :  A  PASTORAL  ADDRESS. 

Dear  Brethren, — Deeply  impressed  by  the  prevalence  of  Sabbath  desecra- 
tion, and  more  particularly  by  the  carelessness  of  many  in  regard  to  attend- 
ance on  divine  ordinances,  we  feel  constrained,  as  those  who  have  been 
charged  with  the  oversight  of  your  souls,  to  address  you  briefly  on  this 
important  subject.  We  do  so,  not  because  we  think  that  as  a  congregation 
you  are  conspicuously  negligent  of  this  duty, — '  sinners  above  all  others,' — 
but  from  an  affectionate  desire  to  warn  you  against  the  evil  that  so  exten- 
sirely  abounds.  We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to 
the  many  who  are  avowedly  hostile  to  religion  and  its  institutions,  there  are 
not  a  few  in  the  house  of  its  professed  friends  who  are  influenced  more  or 
less  by  a  spirit  of  indifference  and  unconcern.  The  sense  of  obligation  in 
regard  to  this  matter  sits  comparatively  loose  on  many.  Some  spend  the 
sluggard's  Sabbath.  Others  pay  needless  visits  to  their  friends.  Others. 
wa&  or  jaunt  into  the  country.  Others  are  in  their  shops  without  the  plea 
of  necessity  or  mercy.  Others  are  writing  up  their  arrears  of  business  or 
correspondence.  It  is  truly  lamentable  to  see  so  many  idlers  lounging  at 
the  corners  of  our  streets,  or  roaming  through  the  fields.  Young  men  and 
young  women,  too,  wander  aimlessly  abroad ;  boys  and  girls  are  allowed  by 
their  parents  to  stray  at  will,  and  parents  themselves,  alas !  sometimes  lead 
the  way. 

These  facts  being  patent  to  all,  we  deem  it  seasonable  to  sound  the  note 
of  warning  in  regard  to  them,  and  to  stir  up  your  pure  minds  by  way  of 
remembrance -as  to  the  obligation  peculiarly  devolving  upon  you  in  these 
times,  to  be  faithful  witnesses  for  Christ  for  the  divine  authority  of  His 
ordinances  and  for  the  sacredness  of  His  day.  And  we  do  so  in  this  form 
simply  by  way  of  supplement  to  the  exhortations  of  the  pulpit,  which 
necessarily  fail,  to  some  extent,  to  reach  those  who  stand  most  in  need  of 
them. 

We  urge  the  duty  of  church  attendance  chiefly  on  the  following  grounds : — 

1.  It  is  a  duty  you  owe  to  God, 

He  has  commanded  you  not  to  forsake  the  assembling  of  yourselves 
together  (Heb.  x.  25).  It  is  not  merely  human  advice  that  is  here  tendered. 
It  is  not  an  invitation  addressed  to  you  by  one  who  has  no  proper  authority 
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in  the  matter.  It  is  a  divine  command,  expressly  communicated  through 
His  inspired  servant,  by  Him  who  is  Lord  of  the  conscience,  and  whose  will 
we  cannot  without  presumption  or  with  impunity  gainsay.  We  are  not  at 
liberty  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  any  of  His  commands,  or  to  violate  one 
jot  or  tittle  of  them.  Further,  as  this  duty  is  incorporated  with  the  sacred 
observance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  for  which  we  have  clear  apostolic 
warrant  (Acts  xx.  7;  1  Cor.  xvi.  2;  Rev.  i.  10),  the  neglect  of  it 
involves,  in  addition,  the  profanation  of  the  holy  day,  and  consequently  is  a 
breach  of  the  fourth  commandment.  No  one,  therefore,  can  habitually 
neglect  ordinances  without  renouncing  the  authority  of  the  Most  High.  It 
is  not  merely  the  authority  of  the  Church  that  is  repudiated.  It  is  not 
merely  the  feelings  of  the  ministers  or  elders  that  are  wounded.  It  is  the 
law  of  God  Almighty  that  is  contemned.  Attendance  at  church  must  not 
be  regarded  as  merely  a  compUme^it  to  the  minister^  to  be  bestowed  or  with- 
held according  as  it  is  judged  to  be  deserved.  This  is  to  substitute  man- 
worship  for  God- worship — to  drag  the  ordinances  of  Heaven  to  the  level  of 
man-made  institutions.  '  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  Him 
only  shalt  thou  serve'  (Matt.  iv.  10). 

2.  It  is  a  duty  you  owe  to  the  Saviour. 

Though  man  had  never  fallen,  the  duty  of  public  worship  would  doubtless 
have  been  binding  on  him,  as  it  is  upon  unfallen  angels.  But  the  obligation 
derives  additional  force  from  what  has  been  done  to  save  him.  Christ  came 
into  the  world  not  only  to  save  sinners  individually,  but  to  gather  His 
saved  ones  into  a  visible  fellowship,  that  they  may  be  fellow-worshippers 
and  fellow-witnesses  for  Him  before  all  men ;  and  now  He  calls  upon  them, 
by  the  love  and  gratitude  they  owe  to  Him  as  their  Redeemer,  to  rally 
round  His  standard  and  show  forth  His  most  worthy  praise.  He  regards 
the  Sabbath  and  the  sanctuary  as  peculiarly  His  own.  The  New  Testa- 
ment name  for  the  Sabbath  is  'The  Lord's  Day;'  and  the  word  churcli^ 
which  we  apply  to  the  sanctuary,  is  generally  supposed  to  mean  '  The  Lor^s 
House.'  He  so  identifies  Himself  with  these,  that  He  looks  upon  the  hononr 
we  accord  to  them  as  honour  accruing  to  Himself.  He  has  expressly  said 
(Matt,  xviii.  20),  'Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my 
name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.'  He  has  made  Zion  His  chosen 
dwelling-place  (Ps.  cxxxii.  13,  14).  'The  King  is  held  in  the  galleries' 
(Song  vii.  5),  that  is.  He  is  bound  or  detained  in  the  Church's  ordinances 
by  the  affection  He  bears  to  His  spouse.  And  surely  if  He  is  so  held  that 
He  cannot  tear  Himself  away  from  them,  the  least  that  we  can  do,  as  His 
professing  friends,  is  to  honour  and  frequent  His  haunts.  If  you  love  the 
Lord  Himself,  you  will  also  love  His  house,  His  day,  His  ordinances,  His 
people,  and  His  cause.  By  slighting  these  you  cast  dishonour  upon  Him ; 
and  were  all  to  follow  your  example,  His  name  and  cause,  humanly  speak- 
ing, would  perish  from  the  earth. 

3.  It  is  a  duty  you  owe  to  one  another. 

We  profess  to  believe  in  the  cpmrnunion  of  saints,  that  is,  in  the  commou 
brotherhood  of  all  believers  in  Christ.  The  whole  of  the  New  Testament 
regards  the  followers  of  Christ  not  as  isolated  units,  but  as  churches  or 
societies  meetiog  together  for  mutual  edification.  By  failing,  therefore,  to 
meet  together,  they  practically  deny  the  communion  of  saints,  and  so  far 
mar  the  ideal  of  a  Christian  Church. 

For  one  thing,  they  deprive  one  another  of  the  benefit  of  their  presence, 
•co-operation,  and  example.  Here,  as  elsewhere,,  union  is  strength.  The 
Christian  pilgrims  go  best  in  caravans.    The  coals  cm_^e  altar  keep  one 
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another  alive.  If  one  soldier  of  the  cross  has  power,  like  the  noble  wrestler 
of  old,  to  prevail  with  God,  how  much  more  powerful  and  prevailing  will  be 
an  army  of  the  Lord's  host,  when  unitedly  they  besiege  the  throne  of  grace  1 
So  with  praise :  the  greater  the  number  of  voices, — the  larger  the  volume  of 
melodious  and  heartfelt  song, — ^the  greater  will  be  its  reflex  influence  on  the 
entire  body  of  the  worshippers.  And  as  to  preaching,  not  only  does  the 
speaker  usually  feel  the  reflex  influence  of  numbers,  but  the  hearers  feel  a 
stronger  glow  of  heavenly  affections  and  desires,  when  a  multitude  of  hearts 
throb  together  in  sympathetic  response  to  his  appeals.  Every  one  has  thus 
an  influence  for  good  in  the  sanctuary,  if  he  chooses  to  exert  it.  Every  one 
may  increase  the  efficacy  of  public  prayer,  the  hallowing  influence  of  praise, 
and  the  beneficent  energy  of  the  word.  He,  therefore,  who  absents  himself 
unnecessarily  from  the  house  of  God,  fails  in  his  duty  to  his  brethren.  Let 
no  one  say  he  is  too  insignificant  to  be  missed — that  there  mil  be  plenty  of 
worshippers  without  him.  The  eye  of  man  may  not  miss  you,  but  He  that 
searcheth  Jerusalem  as  with  candles,  will  miss  you  and  your  homage.  Wei*e 
every  one  to  speak  thus,  there  would  be  an  empty  church. 

Public  worship  is  beneficial  to  the  Church  in  yet  another  way.  It  tends 
to  unite  professing  Christians  more  closely  in  Christian  love,  being  in- 
consistent with  the  cherishing  of  unbrotherly  feelings  towards  any  of  our 
fellow-worshippers  (Matt.  v.  23,  24) ;  it  strengthens  and  refines  all  social 
affections,  bridges  the  chasms  that  separate  class  from  class,  bringing  rich 
and  poor  together  into  the  presence  of  the  same  God,  giving  the  poor  to 
feel  that  they  are  not  despised  by  the  rich,  and  the  rich  that  they  have  the 
prayers  of  the  poor. 

*  Now  for  my  friends'  and  brethren's  sakes, 

Peace  be  in  thee,  1*11  say ; 
And  for  the  house  of  God  our  Lord, 
I'll  seek  thy  good  alway.' — Ps.  cxxif.  8,  9. 

4.  It  is  a  duty  you  owe  to  the  world. 

By  doing  good  to  the  Church,  you  are  also  doing  good  to  the  world. 
The  presence  of  a  vigorous  Church  is  as  a  salt  in  a  locality,  exercising  a 
wholesome  influence  on  the  entire  neighbourhood.  Hence,  for ,  the  world's 
sake,  for  the  upholding  of  the  banner  of  divine  truth,  for  the  continuance  of 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  as  a  divinely-instituted  means  of  salvation,  and 
for  the  preservation  of  a  healthy  moral  tone  in  society,  faithfulness  in  this 
duty  is  peculiarly  incumbent  on  those  whom  our  Lord  has  constituted  the 
salt  of  the  earth  and  the  light  of  the  world.  Just  consider  what  would  be 
the  probable  effect  were  all  public  worship  to  be  totally  suspended  for  ten 
or  fifty  years.  A  sense  of  religious  obligation  would  be  gradually  weakened 
throughout  the  community,  and,  set  free  from  religious  restraints,  multitudes 
would  acknowledge  no  other.  Society  would  become  corrupted  to  the  core, 
and  ultimately  be  assimilated  to  that  of  mankind  before  the  flood,  or  to  that 
of  the  restless  realms  beneath. 

The  usefulness  of  religious  assemblies,  especially  as  a  means  of  instruction, 
was  strikingly  acknowledged  by  the  Roman  Emperor,  Julian  the  Apostate. 
Being  desirous  of  restoring  the  waning  influence  of  heathenism,  he  recom- 
mended  the  pagan  high  priest  to  take  a  leaf  from  the  Christian  book,  and 
appoint  philosophers  to  give  weekly  lectures  in  support  of  paganism. 

Obviously  Julian  did  not  share  the  opinions  of  those  who  tell  us  that 

preaching  is  a  useless  appendage  to  divine  worship,  and  ought  to  be  dis- 

,  joined  from  it.     He  clearly  perceived  that  it  formed  one  of  the  main  bulwarks 

of  the  Christian  faith,  and,  having  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  he  advised 
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the  setting  up  of  a  weekly  lectureship  in  their  defence.  Modern  inQdels,  who 
counsel  us  to  discard  preaching,  had  better  keep  their  counsel  to  themselves, 
and,  Julian-like,  appoint  and  pay  for  a  rival  institution  of  their  own. 

Brethren,  *  beware  of  false  prophets,  which  come  to  you  in  sheep's  cloth- 
ing, but  inwardly  they  are  ravening  wolves '  (Matt.  vii.  15). 

5.  It  is  a  duty  you  owe  to  yourselves. 

No  one  can  be  false  to  God,  without  at  the  same  time  being  false  to  him- 
self. Well-doing  and  well-being  always  go  together.  Now,  the  services  of 
the  Church  exist  for  the  very  purpose  of  saving  sinners,  and  instructing, 
strengthening,  and  comforting  believers ;  in  other  words,  of  '  making  bad 
men  good  and  good  men  better.'  The  sanctuary  is  the  birthplace  of  souls 
(Ps.  Ixxxvii.  5) ;  and  if  these  Zion-bom  souls  are  to  prosper  and  be  in 
health,  they  must  often  revisit  their  birthplace  and  breathe  their  native  air. 
Spiritual  health  is  apt  to  decline  amid  the  secularities  of  the  week.  Even 
daily  private  devotion  is  apt  to  languish,  unless  fed  with  Hve  coals  from  off 
the  public  altar.  To  neglect  ordinances,  therefore,  is  to  wrong  your  own 
soul,  to  cut  yourselves  off  from  those  supplies  provided  by  infinite  Goodness 
and  Wisdom  for  your  spiritual  nourishment  and  refreshment.  By  being 
absent  even  for  a  day,  you  may  lose  the  very  message  that  would  have  suited 
your  case ;  as  Thomas,  by  his  absence  from  a  meeting  of  the  disciples, 
missed  the  first  appearance  among  them  of  the  risen  Saviour,  which  would 
have  at  once  set  all  his  doubts  at  rest  (John  xx.  24,  25). 

There  is  a  generation,  however,  that  are  wise  in  their  own  eyes,  that  deem 
themselves  independent '  of  the  ordinances  of  Heaven.  One  can  only  marvel 
at  the  self-complacency  and  self-conceit  of  such  persons,  especially  when  one 
remembers  that  the  devoutest  of  all  the  saints  of  God,  the  man  after  God's 
own  heart,  found  these  ordinances  promotive  of  edification  and  delight,  as 
his  Psalms  so  abundantly  testify ;  and,  above  all,  that  even  David's  Son  and 
Lord  did  not  consider  it  beneath  Him  to  frequent,  both  as  a  worshipper  and 
as  a  teacher,  the  temple  and  synagogues  of  Israel.  All  good  men  have 
been  lovers  of  the  sanctuary.  Many  have  testified  that  they  have  there 
spent  some  of  their  happiest  hours,  enjoyed  the  most  blessed  fellowship  with 
God,  obtained  the  deepest  impressions  of  divine  truth  and  the  most  cheering 
prospects  of  heaven,  and  derived  divine  refreshment  and  strength  for  the 
work  and  warfare  of  life. 

Such,  then,  dear  brethren,  are  the  principal  grounds  on  which  we  urge 
you  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  this  duty.  As  you  regard  the  authority  of 
God,  the  honour  of  the  Saviour,  the  edification  of  your  brethren,  the  need 
of  the  world,  and  your  own  highest  welfare,  we  affectionately  and  earnestly 
beseech  you,  as  in  Christ's  name,  not  to  forsake  the  assembling  of  your- 
selves together. 

We  appeal  to  you  who  are  parents  to  be  faithful  and  exemplary.  By 
permitting  your  children  to  stray  or  stay  from  church,  still  more  by  doing 
so  yourselves,  you  expose  them  to  fearful  peril,  and  perhaps  lay  up  for  your- 
selves terrible  retribution  for  the  future.  You  encourage  tendencies  which 
may  yet  bring  down  your  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

We  appeal  to  you,  young  men  and  young  women,  to  be  decided  and 
whole-hearted  for  Christ  and  Christ's  cause.  Early  piety  is  one  of  the  most 
fair  and  fragrant  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  Cultivate  it  assiduously.  Guard  its 
delicate  bloom  against  injury  with  godly  jealousy.  Beware  of  unprincipled 
companions.  Withstand  the  first  encroachments  of  ungodliness.  Many  a 
downward  career  commences  with  church-desertion  and  Sabbath-breaking. 
Hogarth  is  true  to  human  life,  when,  in  one  of  his  graphic  sketches,  he 
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represents  the  idle  apprentice,  who  comes  at  last  to  the  gallows,  as  gambling 
at  marbles  upon  a  tombstone  daring  the  hoars  of  pablic  worship. 

There  is  a  practice  mach  too  common  ia  the  present  day,  called  '  half-day 
hearing.'  While  we  admit  that  in  some  cases  it  is  very  difficult,  in  some 
even  impossible,  to  attend  more  than  one  service  a-day,  it  is  undeniable  that 
many  of  our  half-day  hearers  have  no  excuse,  either  on  the  ground  of  age 
or  infirmity,  or  too  great  distance  from  church,  or  overwhelming  family 
cares.  Surely  three  hours  arweek — three  out  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
— are  not  too  large  a  proportion  of  your  time  to  devote  to  the  public  worship 
of  God.  Let  the  words  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whom  no  one  will  accuse  of 
over-strictness,  be  pondered  by  those  who  imagine  it  a  mark  of  superior 
intelligence  to  abridge  their  Sabbath- worship — '  Give  to  the  world  one-half 
of  the  Sunday,  and  you  will  find  that  religion  has  no  strong  hold  of  the 
other.' 

Finally,  brethren,  we  trust  you  will  receive  this  word  of  exhortation  in 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  offered.  Our  heart's  desire  and  prayer  for  you  all 
is,  that  you  may  be  saved ;  and  that,  ty  the  diligent  and  devout  observance 
of  divine  ordinances,  the  blessing  of  God  may  descend  upon  you  all,  as 
individuals,  as  families,  and  as  a  congregation.  After  all,  attendance  on 
ordinances  is  but  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  is  your  souls'  salvation 
and  health.  Without  the  presence  and  the  blessing  of  Christ  Himself,  all 
our  church- going  is  lost  labour,  our  prayers  and  praises  are  but  wasted 
breath,  our  preaching  but  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal,  and  our 
hearing  an  unprofitable  exercise.  Pray  then  for  the  divine  blessing,  so  that 
our  loved  sanctuary  may  be  the  birthplace  and  the  banqueting-house  of 
many  souls. 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  ECCLESIASTES. 

BY  REV.  ALEXANDER  ROBB,  D.D. 

Although  the  title  of  this  book  asserts,  like  the  titles  of  the  Proverbs  and  of  the 
Song,  that  Solomon  was  its  author,  Hengstenberg  afl&nna,  in  his  Commentary, 
*  that  Solomon  was  not  only  not  the  direct  author,  but  that  the  book  does  not  pro- 
fess to  have  been  produced  by  him.'  The  fact  that  no  other  son  of  David  reigned 
in  Jerusalem  would  seem  to  be  conclusive  in  support  of  the  traditional  belief. 
This  book  wears  so  much  the  aspect  of  claiming  to  be  Solomon's  work,  that  one 
opposing  critic  suggests  the  possibility  of  there  having  been  another  David,  who 
had  a  son  that  succeeded  him  as  governor  of  Judea,  under  the  Persian  empire. 
Of  the  many  able  critics  who  place  the  origin  of  Ecclesiastes  after  the  exile,  the 
best  hold  that,  though  not  Solomon  himself,  at  least  his  effigy  or  ghost  is  introduced 
as  the  preacher  or  Koheleth,  and  that  the  actual  author,  whoever  he  was,  intended 
his  work  to  appear  with  the  name  and  sanction  of  the  real  Solomon, — the  ideal  or 
personification  of  wisdom  and  glory  to  all  the  succeeding  generations  of  Israel. 

The  Church  of  God,  both  before  and  after  the  advent  of  Jesus  Christ,  unani- 
mously regarded  this  work  as  the  production  of  Solomon,  and  it  is  not  known  to 
have  been  disputed  till  about  230  years  ago.  *  The  doubts,'  says  Knobel,*  *  regarding 
the  Solomonic  authorship  of  Koheleth  belong  to  modem  times ;  antiquity  with  one 
voice  declared  Solomon  to  be  ita  author.' 

The  Talmud,  and  the  Midraschim  on  the  book  itself,  in  several  places  state  that 
the  hachamim — the  wise  and  learned— sought  to  place  it  among  the  Apocrypha, 
because  some  of  its  sayings  seemed  to  be  on  the  side  of  heresy,  and  others  appeared 
to  contradict  one  another  and  other  parts  of  Scripture,  just  as  we  are  told  the  book 

*  Commentary,  by  August  Knobel,  Ph.D.,  Extraordinary  Professor  of  Theology  in  the 
tTniyersity  of  Breslau.    1836. 
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of  Ezekiel  would  hare  been  treated  had  it  not  been  for  Hananiab,  the  son  of 
Hezekiah,  beoanse  it  seems  to  contradict  the  words  of  the  Pentateuch.  Rabl)i 
Tanchum  cries  out,  'Solomon,  where  is  thy  wisdom?  where  thy  understanding? 
Is  it  not  enough  for  thee  that  thy  words  contradict  the  words  of  David  thy  father, 
but  they  must  contradict  one  another  ? '  There  was  a  controversy  over  this  matter 
between  the  schools  of  Schammai  and  Hillel  about  1800  years  ago,  the  question 
being,  as  we  find  in  the  Mishnic  tract  Jadajim,  whether  Koheleth  defiled  or  did  not 
defile  the  hands.  In  order  to  protect  the  sacred  writings  from  injury,  these  two 
sections  or  schools,  about  ten  years  before  ther  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  agreed  to 
majke  it  a  rule  that  all  these  books  defiled  the  hands,  and  must  not  be  handled  as 
other  books.  But  they  were  divided  on  the  question  as  to  whether  this  rule  should 
embrace  Koheleth,  and  subsequently  this  question  was  extended  to  the  Song  of 
Songs.  The  notices  in  the  Mishna  on  this  matter  are  more  than  usually  interesting. 
They  introduce  us  to  an  assembly  of  72  elders  at  Jabne  (Jamnia),  when  Rabbi 
Eliezer  was  appointed  chief  among  them.  On  that  day  Koheleth  and  the  Song  of 
Songs  were  declared  to  be  of  equal  sanctity  with  the  other  holy  writings.  And 
one  of  them  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  with  the  utmost  emphasis,  that  the  whole 
history  of  the  world  does  not  equal  in  value  that  day  on  which  the  Song  of  Songs 
was  given  to  Israel ;  that  all  the  Kethubim  are  holy,  but  the  Song  of  Songs  is  the 
Holy  of  Holies.  The  conclusion  that  Gratz  (a  Rationalistic  Jew)  draws  from  this 
is,  that  only  then  (about  00  a.d.)  was  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  completed, 
and  that  Koheleth  was  composed  not  long  before  that,  the  tyrannical  king  referred 
to  in  the  book  being,  in  his  opinion,  Herod  the  Great.  But  Professor  Delitzsch* 
shows  that  Gratz  mistakes  the  point  in  dispute,  which  was  not  whether  Koheleth 
and  the  Song  should  be  admitted  into  the  canon  for  the  first  time,  but  whether 
they  were  of  equal  sanctity  with  the  other  sacred  books,  and  should  retain  their 
place  in  the  canon.  It  is  interesting  and  important  to  notice,  that  in  all  these  dis- 
cussions our  book  was  unanimously  regarded  as  the  composition  of  the  Solomon 
who  wrote  the  Proverbs  and  the  Song  of  Songs. 

Dr.  Otto  Zockler,  in  his  exposition  of  this  book  in  Lange's  Bihelw'erk  (1868),  says 
that,  though  many  have  ascribed  to  Luther  the  assertion  that  this  book  is  of  later 
origin  than  Solomon,  and  composed  by  several  collectors  of  his  opinions  and  say- 
ings, the  only  ground  for  this  is  his  preface  to  his  translation  of  the  book  into 
German,  in  1524 ;  while  eight  years  later,  in  153^,  when  he  had  studied  it  deeply, 
and  was  publishing  his  annotations  on  it,  he  commends  it  with  special  emphasis  as 
a  '  noble  little  book,  and  well  worthy  of  being  read  by  all  men  every  day.*  The 
half -playful  sayings  of  good  men,  uttered  at  table,  should  not  be  treated  as  of  any 
value  in  momentous  questions,  either  as  showing  their  deliberate  opinions,  or  aa 
contributions  towards  the  settlement  of  these  questions.  Luther  declared  the 
epistle  of  James  to  be  one  of  straw ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  playfully  characterized 
Koheleth  as  a  rider  without  boots  and  spurs,  only  in  his  socks,  like  himself  when 
he  was  in  the  cloister. 

The  Armuiian  Grotius  (1644),  '  whose  standpoint  was  one  alienated  from  the 
Old  Testament,  and  more  profane  than  spiritual,*  was  the  first  who  seriously 
attacked  the  traditional  opinion.  *  I  do  not  think,'  says  he,  '  that  it  was  written 
by  Solomon,  but  at  a  later  period,  by  some  one  in  his  name.*  For  a  century  and 
a  half  the  controversy  has  gone  on,  producing  inany  able  books,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  the  work  in  English  by  Desvceux.  According  to  Hengstenberg,  the 
Rationalistic  critics  have  conquered,  and  deserve  the  credit  of  having  made  good 
the  truth  that  Koheleth  belongs  to  a  later  period  than  Solomon,  and  indeed  must 
be  placed  in  the  period  after  the  exile.  Under  the  grinding  tyranny  of  the  Persian 
rule,  and  the  distresses  of  the  time,  the  author  wrote  this  book  of  counsel  and 
conafort  to  his  suffering  brethren.  The  old  view  he  declares  to  be  an  *  old  pre- 
judice.* While  the  foremost  critics  of  recent  and  the  present  times  are  agreed  in 
this,  there  is  little  agreement  in  anything  else.  The  best  of  them  hold  the  book, 
notwithstanding  its  mistake  or  misstatement  as  to  its  own  identity  or  Origin,  to  be 
a  part  of  the  word  of  God,  and  expoimd  it  with  great  scholarship,  ability,  and 
interest.  Their  view  is  that  the  author  was  a  late  Jewish  thinker,  who,  so  tj 
speak,  summons  Solomon's  soul  from  Hades,  and  puts  his  own  experiences  and 
*  Introductioii  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs.    187/1. 
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sentiments  in  Solomon^s  month.  It  is  Solomon^s  ghost  that  preaches ;  the  ntter- 
ances  are  voices  of  the  dead. 

The  time  of  its  composition  has  been  placed  at  yarions  points  between  the  cap- 
tiyiiy  and  Herod  the  Great,  this  last  extravagance  being,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
the  view  of  a  living  author.  According  as  critics  have  been  stnick  by  some  corre- 
spondence between  this  and  the  other  expression  in  the  book,  and  this  or  that 
period  in  history,  the  author  has  been  assigned  to  the  interval  between  Nehemiah 
and  Malachi,  450-400  B.C. ;  or  to  that  between  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  and  Darius 
Codomanus,  464-332 ;  or  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  ii.,  Mnemon,  404-r358 ;  or  the 
period  between  Alexander  the  Great  and  Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  or  the  era  of  the 
Maccabees.  Hitzig  has  even  fixed  the  year  204  B.G.,  when  Ptolemy  Epiphanes 
received  the  crown  of  his  father,  he  being  the  prince-minor  whom  the  writer  has  in 
view  in  chap.  x.  16. 

Now  if  this  treatise  did  not,  in  its  first  line,  claim  to  be  Sobmon^s,  it  would  be 
ill  exactly  the  same  position  as  other  portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  whose 
authors  are  not  mentioned  and  not  certainly  known,  but  whom  we  must  believe  to 
have  been  one  or  other  of  those  prophets  and  apostles  by  whom  God  spoke  to  His 
Church,  who  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  must  have  known  when  they 
were  so.  We  could  then  have  placed  Ecclesiastes  on  the  list  with  Esther  and 
Joshua,  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  con- 
sidering it  of  secondary  importance  to  know  the  name  of  the  honoured  prophet 
whom  the  Holy  Ghost  employed  to  write  it.  Only  grant  that  God*s  own  imprimatur 
is  (HI  the  book,  that  it  is  inspired  in  the  apostle's  sense  (1  Tim.  iii.  16),  and  that 
thus  it  is  one  of  the  collection  that  God  has  provided  for  the  Church's  use  and 
good,  and  then  without  anxiety  we  can  leave  the  question  of  the  writer's  name  and 
history  to  the  handling  of  a  reverent  criticism. 

But  it  seems  to  us  different  when  the  name  of  the  author  is  given  as  part  of  the 
substance  of  the  book,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  superscription  is  a  later 
and  unauthorized  addition.  The  veracity  of  the  title  then  seems  to  affect  the 
authenticity  of  the  book  ;  and  with  this,  we  fear,  is  bound  up  the  book's  claim  to 
canonical  status  and  authority.  If  the  writer  did  not  know  bimself ,  or  did  not 
tell  the  truth  about  himself,  or  rather  said  what  was  not  true  regarding  his  own 
personality,  how  can  we  be  sure  that  he  knew  his  own  inspiration,  and  that  he 
was  charged  to  speak  in  God's  name  to  God's  children  ?  This  is  not  merely  a 
question  of  criticism.  For  the  Church  it  wears  a  more  serious  aspect.  It  seems  to 
affect  the  validity  of  the  title-deeds  of  her  inheritance. 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  Smith's  Dictionary  says :  *  The  hypothesis  that  every 
such  statement  (as  the  assertion  of  this  book  that  Solomon  was  its  author)  in  a 
canonical  book  must  be  received  as  literally  true,  is,  in  fact,  an  assumption  that 
inspired  writers  were  debarred  from  forms  of  composition  which  were  open  with- 
out blame  to  others.  In  the  literature  of  every  other  nation  the  form  of  personated 
authorship,  where  there  is  no  animus  decipiendi,  has  been  recognised  as  a  legitimate 
channel  for  the  expression  of  opinions  or  the  (/ua^*- dramatic  representation  of 
character.  Why  should  we  venture  on  the  assertion  that,  if  adopted  by  the 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  would  have  made  them  guilty  of  falsehood,  and 
been  inconsistent  with  their  inspiration?  The  question  of  authorship  does  not 
involve  that  of  canonical  authority.  A  book  written  by  Solomon  would  not 
necessarily  be  inspired  and  canonical.  There  is  nothing  that  need  startle  us  in  the 
thought  that  an  inspired  writer  might  use  a  liberty  that  has  been  granted  without 
hesitation  to  the  teachers  of  mankind  in  every  age  and  country.' 

It  is  within  very  narrow  limits  that  personated  authorship  is  .admitted  as 
legitimate.  If  the  subject-matter  be  of  importance  to  life  and  conduct,  if  it 
trench  on  history,  if  it  claim  the  obedience  of  men,  or  any  authority  over  the 
conscience,  we  venture  to  say  that  it  is  of  very  great  moment  that  the  author  of  it 
be  the  person  he  claims  to  be.  Works  of  art — a.  novel,  a  poem,  a  play — ^may 
appear  under  assumed  names,  but  would  it  be  considered  fair  to  father  important 
works  on  known  authors,  living  or  dead?  Attacking  abuses,  Pascal  and  Junius 
were  justified  in  writing  anonymously ;  but  if  a  later  author  uses  the  name  of 
Paul,  or  James,  or  any  acknowledged  messenger  of  Heaven,  the  conscience  of  the 
Church  rejects  the  pretended  apostle.     For  another  man  to  speak  in  the  name  of 
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a  prophet,  seems  very  like  the  wearing  of  a  hairy  garment  to  deoeiye.  The  -writer 
of  the  apocryphal  Wisdom  of  Solomon  does  not  seriously  offend  our  conscience. 
^That  proof  is  there  that  he  gave  forth  his  book  as  the  oracles  of  God  ?  He  may 
have  been  Zerubbabel,  or  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  or  one  or  other  of  the  real  or 
supposed  Philos,  or  some  unknown  Alexandrian  Jew,  or  two  or  more  Alexandrian 
Jews, — all  of  which  yiews  have  had  their  supporters ;  no  one  cares  about  the 
matter,  except  as  it  is  a  question  of  literary  interest.  The  book  is  not  in  the 
canon ;  it  is  worthy  of  no  comparison  with  any  canonical  book ;  and  the  conscience 
of  the  Church  is  not  concerned  with  it,  except  to  keep  it  in  its  place  outside  the 
canon. 

To  be  anything  to  man,  the  Bible  must  be  in  every  real  sense  God's  Book.  It  is 
not  men*s  opinions  that  we  want,  nor  God's  thoughts  diluted  and  deteriorated  by 
men*s  perversion,  or  by  men's  imperfect  conception  or  imperfect  statement ;  but 
God's  own  thoughts  pure,  as  full  as  He  sees  needful  for  our  instruction,  though 
necessarily  conveyed  to  us  through  human  channels  prepared  and  used  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Such  were  the  men  whom  we  know  to  have  been  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost, — ^Moses,  David,  Solomon,  Isaiah,  Paul,  John,  and  the  rest.  '  A  book 
written  by  such  would  not  necessarily  be  inspired  and  canonical.'  But  this  is  not 
the  question.  The  question  is,  whether  such  a  man  when  writing  God's  word— 
what  God  inspired,  and  meant  to  be  canonical  scripture— could  speak  in  the  name 
of  another,  a  dead  man.  The  prophets  ever  spoke  in  God's  name,  never  in  the 
name  of  David,  or  of  Moses,  or  any  other  brother  prophet.  A  man  who  had  a 
message  from  God  to  His  people  could  not  by  any  possibUity  do  what  the  writer  of 
Ecclesiastes  is  alleged  to  have  done.  This  is  not  like  God's  manner  with  man.  It 
would  not  be  good  for  man,  and  it  would  be  to  dishonour  God.  Inspired  men 
appealed  to  Moses  and  the  prophets ;  Christ  Himself  did  so,  and  placed  theii 
evidence  far  above  that  of  a  messenger  from  Hades ;  but  it  was  because  God  had 
used  them  to  make  known  His  commandments.  This  is  very  different  from  that 
conduct  which  is  ascribed  to  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes. 

But  besides,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the  ancient  Church — the  true  Israel,  who 
were  all  taught  of  God — received  as  canonical  any  book  thus  prepared.  These 
were  the  stewards  of  the  oracles  of  God,  which  were  committed  to  them  for  the 
use  of  all  succeeding  generations  as  well  as  for  their  own.  In  this  way  were  they 
to  declare  God's  righteousness  to  a  people  that  should  be  born.  The  trust  was  of 
immense  importance.  And  therefore  it  was  as  needful  that  they  should  recognise 
only  the  authentic,  as  that  they  should  preserve  them  in  integrity  andpurity.  As 
it  was  to  a  select  band  of  His  disciples  that  Jesus  showed  Himself  after  His  resurrec- 
tion, as  the  chosen  eleven  were  the  only  witnesses  of  His  ascension,  and  on  their 
testimony  the  faith  of  all  generations  of  believers  has  mainly  rested,  so  in  the  case 
of  Holy  Scripture,  there  was  a  body  competent  to  recognise  in  each  canonical  book 
a  gift  from  G5d,  to  be  kept  by  them  as  a  sacred  charge,  to  be  used  by  themselves 
as  spbitual  light  and  food,  and  handed  down  pure  as  they  had  received  it.  Many 
of  these  books  have  on  them  their  authors'  names, — Moses,  David,  Solomon,  Isaiah, 
Daniel,  Paul,  John,—- all  prophets  and  apostles ;  and  are  we  not  to  believe  that  the 
others,  which  bear  no  name,  were  given  to  the  Church  through  men  of  the  same 
status  and  authority,  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Even  as  a  theory  this  is  the 
simplest  and  the  most  satisfactory,  and  nothing  less  than  this  as  a  belief  will  be 
found  strong  enough  for  the  weight  and  strain  it  has  to  bear.  The  Old  Testament 
is  worthy  of  the  most  learned  and  elaborate  criticism,  and  will  stand  it.  But  let 
these  fundamentals  be  respected  by  critics,  and  let  it  be  their  aim  to  maintain  and 
confirm  the  faith  of  the  Church  in  the  oracles  of  God.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  should  have  moved  a  prophet  to  personate  Solomon ;  and  it 
is  no  less  inconceivable  that  a  prophet  of  God,  giving  divine  views  of  life,  duty,  and 
happiness  should  have  employed  such  a  mode  of  presentation.  We  want  higher 
authority  for  our  Bible  than  the  judgment  of  ancient  Rabbins,  however  important 
in  the  history  of  the  canon  is  the  record  of  their  transaction  with  it ;  the  recogni- 
tion of  Church  councils  is  also  historically  important,  but  not  decisive ;  of  far  less 
weight  is  the  judgment  of  modem  criticism,  either  for  or  against.  Though,  from 
want  of  information,  we  cannot  trace  each  step  in  the  history  of  the  canon,  we 
have  enough  of  evidence  and  of  sanction  to  warrant  and  to  command  the  faith  of 
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Christians  that  the  divine  authentication  attended  the  delivery  of  every  part  of  it. 
Oar  reason  demands  this,  the  book  itself  leads  us  to  expect  it,  and  the  character  of 
God^s  dealings  with  His  people  under  both  dispensations  assures  us  that  it  has  not 
been  withheld.  And  our  complaint  is  that  some  critics,  whom  we  must  regard  as 
true  friends  of  the  truth,  seem  to  remove  Koheleth  from  the  category  in  which 
Christ  and  inspired  men  have  placed  it. 

We  maintain  here  the  position  that  Solomon  was  the  author,  as  is  stated  in  the 
superscription,  and  that,  as  a  part  of  the  Old  Testament  canon,  it  is  included  in 
the  apostolic  dogma :  ^  All  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profit- 
able for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness ;  that 
the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works'  (2 
Tim.  iii.  16,  17).  Let  the  book  be  read  in  the  light  of  these  verses,  and  the  docile 
will  then  surely  recognise  in  it  a  precious  gift  to  the  Church  in  those  early  times, 
and  not  less  to  the  Church  of  all  times.  Like  other  portions  of  the  sacred  book,  it 
has  been  used  by  the  Spirit  who  inspired  it,  all  along  the  centuries  of  its  existence ; 
it  has  been  worked  into  the  life  of  the  godly,  and  has  helped  to  train  them  for  the 
higher  life. 

This  book  answers  in  its  way  the  question,  What  is  the  chief  end  of  man?  It 
answers  it  according  to  the  light  that  God  had  then  given  to  His  people ;  and  it 
gives  no  answer  different  from  what  the  question  has  since  received. 

It  is  striking  that  the  Scriptures  leave  no  great  principle  affecting  human  duty 
and  weal  untouched.  All  is  supplied  that  the  man  of  God  needs  to  furnish  and 
to  comfort.  Hence  we  see  it  established  in  Job,  that  true  godliness  is  possible, 
and  does  exist  among  men.  It  was  important  to  settle  for  all  time,  against  the 
devil  and  his  following,  that  there  are  regenerated  men,  and  that  a  regenerated 
man  will  love  and  trust  God,  not  for  the  good  he  receives,  but  because  he  knows 
that  God  is  to  be  loved  and  trusted  as  the  best  and  wisest,  as  well  as  the  supreme, 
in  spite  of  the  evil  that  befalls  His  people  in  this  world.  Esther  pictures  out  the 
Good  Shepherd  watching  over  His  flock  sun'ounded  with  wolves,  and  at  the  right 
juncture,  not  a  minute  too  late,  not  a  minute  too  early,  stepping  on  the  arena,  a 
right'eous  Judge,  a  strong  Deliverer.  .The  Song  of  Songs — ^no  extravaganza  of 
Oriental  earthly  love — carries  in  it,  as  its  soul  and  sense,  that  affection  of  God  to 
His  people,  and  of  His  people  to  God,  which  shall  reach  its  crown  and  con- 
summation when  the  holy  city,  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  Lamb's  wife,  is  seen 
coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband. 
So  Koheleth  takes  as  his  text  that  no  created  thing, — nothing  earthly,  be  it  ever  so 
great  or  noble — not  the  pleasures  of  sense  nor  the  pleasures  of  the  intellect — not 
great  enterprises  nor  great  results, — ^that  neither  the  pursuit  nor  the  possession  of 
anything  created  can  satisfy  man,  or  be  his  end.  All  earthly  things  are  superla- 
tive vanity,  if  a  man  seek  his  good  in  them,  or  live  for  them.  But  that  to  fear  and 
serve  God  is  man's  one  and  fi^  duty,  and  man's  true  good.  Yet  there  is  good  in 
the  '  creature,'  and  it  is  to  be  enjoyed  with  that  ^  moderation '  which  is  commanded 
in  the  New  Testament,  with  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God  and  of  our  own  being. 
These  are  the  central  ideas  of  the  book — ^its  great  dogmas,  so  to  speak — around 
which  it  hangs,  and  which  it  briefly  and  boldly  illustrates  in  a  most  human  and 
practical  way,  from  the  experience  of  the  remarkable  man,  whom,  notwithstanding 
the  difficulties  of  the  book,  and  the  formidable  array  of  critical  authorities  against 
us,  we  must  regard  as  its  real  author. 

It  was  of  immense  importance  that  these  things  should  be  powerfully  inculcated 
in  Israel  at  that  time,  when  wealth,  ease,  and  luxury  threatened  havoc  to  all  that 
was  good  among  the  people.  Already  the  misciuef  was  working.  ^The  king 
made  silver  to  be  in  Jerusalem  as  stones ; '  4t  was  nothing  accounted  of  in  the  days 
of  Solomon.'  He  drank  out  of  pure  gold ;  nothing  inferior  was  used  in  his  palace. 
Magnificence  had  been  followed  by  moral  degradation  of  the  basest  kind.  It  was 
well  that  God  should  cause  a  voice  like  that  of  Koheleth  to  sound  forth,  in  the 
most  emphatic  tones,  the  vanity  of  all  this ;  and  who  among  the  sons  of  men  was 
ever  better  fitted,  by  experience,  by  acquirements,  by  divinely  bestowed  wisdom, 
to  be  the  preacher,  than  just  the  man  whose  title  stands  on  the  front  of  the 
book? 

Let  his  history  be  studied,  and  let  his  times  be  studied,  as  they  are  pictured  in 
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those  graphic  master-strokes  in  the  early  chapters  of  1  Kings  and  of  2  Chronicles, 
and  we  see  a  crisis  for  the  appearance,  and  a  person  for  the  productioD,  of  this 
precious  and  remarkable  little  tract,  better  than  which  we  need  not  desire.  The 
tradition  of  the  Midrasch,  that  this  book  was  composed  in  Solomon*s  old  age,  com- 
mends itself,  to  an  unprejudiced  judgment.  Professor  Delitzsch  of  Leipsic,  than 
whom  there  can  be  no  abler  literary  judge,  in  one  of  his  pregnant  sentences,  says 
that  the  book  is  redolent  of  old  age.  And,  indeed  (according  to  Knobel),  Simon, 
Dindorf,  Schmidt,  Moldenhauer,  and  other  writers  have  endeayoured  to  make  ont 
that  this  is.  the  meaning  of  the  title  Koheleth,  appealing  for  etymological  support 
to  the  Arabic  root  kahala,  to  be  weak,  and  the  word  connected  therewith,  kahalun^ 
one  of  full  age,  and  beginning  to  be  gray. 

We  see  the  noble  man  in  his  youthful  prime,  on  that  great  day  when  all  the  men 
of  Israel  were  assembled  with  him,  standing  prominent  in  a  scene  that  no  other 
spot  on  earth  could  then  present,  and  pouring  out  that  prayer  of  consecration,  so 
elevated  and  comprehensive.  Again,  we  see  him  alienated  from  God,  who  had 
twice  appeared  to  him,  groveUiug  among  herds  of  heathen  women,  and  that  too  in 
his  later  years ;  until,  a  third  time,  God  appears  to  chide  his  ingratitude,  to  reprove 
his  shameful  fall,  and  to  announce  the  eclipse  of  the  glory  of  his  father's  house. 
We  like  to  think  of  him  as  a  humbled  and  reformed  man,  pouring  out  his  penitence 
in  his  father's  immortal  51st  Psalm,  restored  to  the  joy  of  God's  salvation,  and 
upheld  with  His  free  Spirit,  teaching  transgressors  God  s  ways,  and  turning  siimers 
to  Him.  We  like  to  think  of  him  as  animated  with  somethmg  of  Peter's  spirit  (2 
Pet.  i  15) ;  and  with  this  view  how  accordant  are  those  words  of  warning  to 
his  own  foolish  son  and  other  youth  in  Israel  (Eccles.  xi.  9,  xii.  1),  which  he 
enforces  in  those  strains,  like  the  singing  of  the  dying  swan,  soft,  and  slow,  and 
solemn,  like  a  funeral  march,  that  sadden  and  sweeten  the  soul,  and  draw  it  from 
earth  to  heaven  I 

Koheleth  is  still  a  living  preacher,  and  to  no  time  has  his  preaching  been  more 
important  than  our  own, — the  period  of  gigantic  undertakings,  of  abundant  wealth, 
of  restless  commerce,  of  great  cities,  and  high  art  in  all  departments  of  it ;  when 
human  achievements  seem  so  grand,  and  so  appear  to  be  only  in  the  budding  spring- 
time, promising  the  entire  conquest  of  the  powers  of  nature,  that  thousands  are 
blinded  to  the  unseen  and  the  eternal.  Though  dead,  he  yet  speaks,  in  solemn  and 
heaven-approved  words,  of  the  utter  vanity  of  all  this  glory  and  gain,  if  it,  or  the 
striving  after  it,  is  counted  the  life  and  end  of  man,  instead  of  being  rightly  used 
with 'thankfulness  to  the  Giver,  and  for  His  glory.  Koheleth  is  the  companion 
book  to  Job,  the  Psalms,  the  Proverbs,  and  the  Song, — the  divinely-guided  utter- 
ance of  ancient  Hebrew  poetry,  piety,  and  wisdom.  If  we  read  it  with  Paul's 
lamp  in  our  hand  (2  Tim.  iii.  16,  17),  its  teaching  will  come  out  into  deamess, 
and  its  acknowledged  difficulties  will  not  app^  us.  There  are  no  difficulties  that 
do  not  fade  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  those  that  surround  every 
theory  that  denies  the  Solomonic  authorship  of  the  book. 

We  now  proceed  to  review  the  grounds  on  which  so  many  eminent  scholars  con- 
tend for  a  later  authorship,  and,  indeed,  most  of  them,  for  one  that  places  the 
compoation  of  Ecclesiastes  after  the  exile  of  the  Jews  in  Babylon.  After  patiently 
examining  these,  we  see  in  them  nothing  compelling  us  to  surrender  the  ancient 
belief  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Churches. 

Because  of  certain  apparent  contradictions  of  itself  and  of  the  law,  the  booK 
was  threatened  with  extinction  by  some  in  the  ancient  days  who  were  reputed  wise* 
This,  as  above  noticed,  is  stated  in  several  places  of  the  Talmud,  in  the  Midraschj 
and  in  Jerome's  Commentary  at  chap.  xii.  14.  That  such  contradictions  exist  is  still 
asserted,  but  it  is  enough  to  say,  with  Kiiobel,  that  these  so-called  contradictions 
can  be  very  easily  removed  by  a  careful  consideration  and  comparison ;  and  that 
aU  we  can  assert  on  this  point  is,  that  Koheleth  has  given  varied  and  often  contra- 
dictory experiences,  that  he  considers  much  from  difTerent  points  of  view,  and  that 
he  uses  the  same  expressions  in  somewhat  different  meanings. 

Some  have  held  that  Koheleth  leans  to  scepticism,  to  fatalism,  to  Epicureanisffij 
and  the  like.  Such  charges  are  due  to  misunderstanding  or  misrepresentation. 
He  who  teaches  that  all  things  are  in  the  hand  of  God  cannot  mean  to  teac  i 
fatalism ;  he  who  makes  man's  first  duty  to  consist  in  fearing  and  obeying  wa» 
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and  who  exclaims  oyer  the  woes  that  afflict  a  people  whose  rulers  are  debauchees, 
cannot  mean  to  counsel  or  to  palliate  sensual  mdulgences ;  the  scope  of  the  whole 
book  lies  clean  contrary  to  everything  like  scepticism ;  he  who  warns  men  of 
coming  judgment  cannot  be  justly  accused  of  denying  divine  retribution ;  and  he 
who  sp.eaks  so  decidedly  of  the  spirit's  return  to  G<xl  did  not  doubt  or  deny  its 
immortality. 

Such  passages  as  ii.  24,  y.  18,  ix.  7-9,  and  others  that  sound  stronger,  ill.  12, 
13,  22,  yiii.  16,  perplex  us  only  if  we  take  them  by  themselves,  neglecting  the 
intention  of  the  writer,  and  the  whole  contents  of  the  book.  While  the  preacher 
declares  all  earthly  efforts  and  acquisitions  to  be  sheer  vanity,  if  they  are  made 
man's  chief  end,  yet  he  does  not  ignore  that  God  will  have  man  both  labour  and 
acquire.  God  requires  no  asceticism.  The  monk  is  not  the  model  Christian.  God 
will  have  man  labour,  and  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  labour ;  He  will  have  His  children 
eat  and  drink  and  be  happy,  as  truly  as  an  earthly  parent  his  children.  Yea,  real 
enjoyment  is  God's  gift  tc>  man,  and  depends  on  the  right  constitution  of  body, 
soul,  and  spirit,  ii.  24.  This  is  in  harmony  with  Acts  xiv.  17  and  1  Tim.  iv. 
1-4.  It  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  teaching  and  conduct  of  our  blessed 
Lord  Himself,  and  with  the  life  of  the  early  Christians,  Acts  ii.  46. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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AN  ORDINATION  CHARGE  TO  MR.  JOHN  PRINGLK,  B.A.,  AT  CROSSFORD,  ON  5TH  JANUARY 
LAST,  BY  THE  REV.  DANIEL  M*LEAN,  LANARK. 

Dear  Brother, — ^By  appointment  of  the  presbytery  to  which  we  are  in  common 
to  belong,  it  devolves  on  me  to  address  to  you  in  their  name  a  few  words  of  direc- 
tion and  counsel,  bearing  on  the  office  and  work  which  by  solemn  vow  you  have 
now  taken  in  charge. 

I.  And  let  me  mention  as  the  first  thing  important  for  you  in  your  present 
position, — a  just  and  clear  conception  of  the  end  and  intent  of  the  office  you  have 
undertaken.  Think  straight  to  the  core  of  the  matter,  and  you  see  that  what  has 
been  given  into  your  hand  is  a  collection  of  human  souls, — souls  the  most  precious 
thing  in  God's  creation,  any  single  one  of  them  outweighing  in  value  a  universe  of 
material  treasure.  And  these  souls  are  entrusted  to  you  in  respect  of  their  very 
highest  and  most  far-reaching  interests, — for  the  moulding  and  training  of  them, 
not  merely  or  mainly  in  relation  to  the  concerns,  sometimes  weighty  enough,  of  the 
life  that  now  is,  but  in  relation  to  what  pertains  to  that  other  life  which  lasts  for 
ever.  In  the  due  exercise  of  your  ministry,  you  will  no  doubt  find  a  great  variety  of 
cares  pressing  on  you, — a  wide  diversity,  often  a  perplexing  intricacy,  of  channels 
inviting  or  demanding  the  outflow  of  your  energies ;  but  the  entire  sum  of  your 
work  will  have  its  right  adjustment,  its  true  balance  and  harmony,  according  as 
the  eternal  salvation  of  your  people  collectively  and  individually  is  steady  and 
dear  before  you  as  the  cynosure  of  your  vision,  the  focus  of  your  plans  and  aims, 
the  ever-ruling  and  rallying  centre  of  your  energies.  ♦ 

The  one  aim  readily  resolves  itself  into  two, — ^gathering  in  and  building  up. 
There  is,  first,  the  work  of  gathering  in.  And  this  in  itself  again  is  twofold, — the 
bringing  from  without  such  as  have  been  estranged  from  the  very  form  of  godli- 
ness— a  branch  of  work  by  no  means  in  want  of  material  in  even  the  most  rural 
parts  of  this  Christian  land ;  and  iJong  with  this  bringing  frona  without,  the 
conducting  from  within  the  enclosure  of  nominal  profession  and  privilege  into  the 
true  sanctuary  of  a  living  fellowship  with  the  living  God  in  Christ.  There  is  this 
of  evangelizing  and  converting  work, — ^the  turning  from  darkness  to  light,  rousing 
from  death-sleep  to  life-wakefulneas,  helping  forth  from  the  thraldom  and  peril  of 
a  state  of  sin  into  a  first  possession  of  the  great  salvation. — ^And  then,  moreover, 
there  is  the  building  up  of  those  who  have  been  planted  on  the  sure  foundation;  the 
bearing  them  on  to  higher  and  higher  attainments  in  knowledge,  in  righteousness, 
*  This  Address  is  printed  at  the  request  of  brethren  who  were  present  at  the  ordination.— Ed. 
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iu  godliness,  ia  every  manly  yirtue  and  every  Christian  grace,  from,  it  may  be,  the 
feebleness  of  spiritual  childhood  toward  the  maturity  of  perfect  manhood  in  Christ 
Jesus. 

Not  indeed  that  these  two — ^tbe  evangelizing  and  the  edifying — ^need  or  can 
always  stand  formally  apart  in  your  plan,  need  or  can  show  rigidly  distinct  in  your 
work ;  not  that  you  can  draw  any  strictly  marked  line  where  the  one  is  to  end  and 
the  other  begin,  or  judge  precisely  who  and  how  many  they  are  that  belong  to  the 
one  department  and  who  belong  to  the  other.  Both  aims  will  have,  of  necessity,  to 
blend  very  much  together  in  your  thoughts,  in  your  efforts,  in  your  dealings  with 
the  collective  assemblies  of  worshippers, — ^the  one  now  predominating,  and  again 
the  other,  according  to  your  own  discernment  of  circumstances,  the  leadings  of 
Providence,  and  the  promptings  of  the  Spirit. 

A  first  possession^  and  an  ever  higher  fruition  of  the  gospel-salvation — ^the  leadmg 
of  your  people,  and  as  many  of  the  outside  godless  as  you  can  get  hold  of,  on  to 
this  and  to  this^  behoves,  we  repeat,  to  be  the  aU- commanding  goal  of  your  outlook 
and  energy. 

There  are  other  ends,  of  course,  which  connect  with  this,  which  radiate  out  from 
it,  and  react  again  upon  it.  There  is  the  compacting  your  people  all  you  can  into 
a  close  and  happy  unity,  for  the  furtherance  of  individual  well-being  and  the  pro- 
motion of  the  common  cause.  There  is  the  organizing  and  stimulating  them  in  the 
way  of  Christian  work,  in  this  and  that  direction  of  beneficent  enterprise,  wherein 
their  own  graces  shall  be  strengthened,  as  well  as  the  Master's  glory  advanced. 
There  is  the  sending  out  influence  directly  from  yourself,  mediately  through  your 
eople,  among  the  community,  over  the  district  where  you  dwell,  for  the  shaming 
_own  of  every  sort  of  iniquity  and  vileness,  and  strengthening  and  enlarging  the 
sway  of  sobriety,  of  purity,  of  integrity,  of  godliness.  And  there  are  those  ends 
and  obligations  which  spring  out  of  wider  relationships, — your  relationship  to  the 
Presbytery  which  is  to-day  receiving  you  into  its  brotherhood ;  to  the  Synod  and 
denomination  of  which  it  forms  a  part ;  to  the  Presbyterianism  which  embraces  in 
one  the  leading  sections  of  our  Scottish  Christianity;  and  to  the  entire  evangelical 
Church.  Hand  to  hand,  heart  to  heart,  with  brethren  more  near  and  more  remote, 
as  opportunity  offers,  as  particular  duty  summons,  it  will  devolve  on  you  to  strive 
for  the  defence,  for  the  maintenance,  for  the  diffusion  of  our  common  faith. 

Thus  much  as  to  the  end  and  intent  of  the  office  with  which  you  are  in  this 
hour  entrusted,  the  central  aim  which  you  are  to  have  before  you,  along  with  other 
aims  which  grow  out  of  it  and  group  themselves  around  it. 

II.  And  now  as  to  the  means  whereby  the  end  is  to  be  attained.  These  means 
range  themselves  under  two  main  divisions, — ^not  standing  apart,  however,  by  any 
sharp  line  of  severance,  but  rather  shading  off  the  one  into  the  other,  as  well  as 
closely  inter-dependent  the  one  upon  the  other.  There  are  the  pubHc  ministra- 
tions ;  and  there  is  the  more  private  and  personal  contact  with  souls. 
-  1.  The  public  ministrations;  and  conspicuous  among  these,  and  that  of  which 
alone  my  limits  will  allow  me  to  speak,— the  preaching  of  the  word,  *  The  pulpit* 
it  has  been  truly  said,  *  is  the  minister's  throne.*  There  undoubtedly  is  the  main- 
spring of  his  power  and  influence  with  the  people  in  the  mass.  No  diUgence  in  other 
departments  of  the  pastorate  can  atone  for  slackness  or  inefficiency  there. 

(1)  And  there  is  first  for  you  to  consider  what  the  matter  of  your  preaching 
shall  be.  You  have  these  two  things  to  shape  and  to  rule  it, — the  end  you  axe 
required  to  seek — ^that  is,  as  already  defined,  fiie  salvation  of  your  people ;  and  the 
text-book  provided  to  your  hand— the  infallible  oracles  of  God.  The  more  that 
your  discourses  point  true  to  that  end,  and  the  more  they  are  as  living  V^!S 
deriving  their  sap  and  substance  from  this  soil  of  the  inspired  word,  the  more  ^lU 
they  answer  to  the  ideal  of  pulpit  ministration.  There  is,  as  we  have  been  sayingj 
a  central  aim  to  be  sought.;  and  so  correspondingly,  within  the  breadth  and  m^' 
foldness  of  Scripture  revelation,  there  is  central  truth  for  the  plying  of  that  aun- 
Such  central  truth  it  will  be  yours  to  bring  forth  ever  to  its  appointed  place  oi 
conspicuousness  and  supremacy.  '  I  determined  to  know  nothing  among  you,  save 
.Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified ;'  *  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  ctt>W 
Of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'    While  too  many  now,  as  in  other  times  as  well,  9^^ 
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fain  to  let  sach  affirmation  and  resolve  die  away  from  their  ear,  become  a  faint  or 
confused  echo  from  their  lips ;  you,  I  trust,  will  never  cease  to  reckon  the  gospel 
of  the  cross  ^  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.' 

That  means  not,  however,  monotony  of  theme  or  narrowness  of  scope.  The 
rallying  centre,  the  all-converging  focus  ever  there ;  but  the  range  of  thought  and 
theme  as  wide  and  varied  as  God's  own  Scripture  in  its  manifold  ^  profitableness 
for  instruction,  for  conviction,  for  correction,  and  for  discipline  in  righteousness.' 
'  The  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ ; '  ^  the  whole  counsel  of  God : '  it  must  be  our 
own  fault  if  ever  we  lack  variety  in  matter  and  substance  there. 

(2)  Thus  far  the  matter  of  your  preaching :  what  next  as  to  the  manner  of  it  ? 

As  an  obviously  main  and  prime  characteristic,  it  must  be  intelligible ;  it  should 
be,  to  the  utmost  extent  possible,  simple  and  clear.  '  In  the  church  I  had  rather 
spes^  five  words  with  my  understanding  .  .  .  than  ten  thousand  words  in  an 
unknown  tongue.'  So  said  the  great  apostle,  directly  referring  indeed  to  a  pheno- 
menon pecuhar  to  the  time,  but  clothmg  a  principle  withal  which  lives  for  all 
time.  Language  is  of  value,  not  according  to  the  quantity  or  quality  of  sound  it 
conveys  to  the  ear,  but  according  to  its  power  of  commanding  attention,  and  stir- 
ring thought,  and  enchaining  memory,  and  getting  back  a  living  and  prolonged 
echo  from  the  heart  of  the  hearer.  Tins  is  pretty  well  recognised  in  lower  spheres 
of  things :  would  that  it  were  always  duly  considered  and  acted  on  where  success 
is  the  most  urgent,  where  failure  is  the  most  disastrous !  Temptation  no  doubt 
lurks  to  some  extent  in  this,  that  depth  and  clearness  are  apt  to  be  counted  for 
opposites,  for  incompatibles ;  that  it  is  easier  to  pass  off  obscurity  for  profundity, 
than  to  make  words  into  a  very  transparency  through  which  to  behold  '  the  deep 
things  of  God.' 

While  thus  you  aim  to  have  your  preaching  clear  and  simple,  take  heed,  further, 
that  it  be  direct.  This  just  means  that  you  have  an  end  in  view, — such  end  as  we 
have  before  defined;  and  that  you  intend  every  output  of  energy,  every  sentence  from 
your  lips,  to  bear  toward  that  end.  There  is  a  preaching  before  the  congregation, — 
presenting  of  the  truth  with  clearness  and  amplitude  enough,  ^et  without  the  sloll, 
without  the  effort,  to  set  it  forth  as  truth  just  for  them,  to  bring  them  face  to  face 
with  it,  and  to  press  it  home  on  the  conscience  and  the  heart.  Forget  never  that 
the  message  you  carry  is  for  no  mere  informing  of  the  understanding,  far  less 
entertaining  of  the  fancy;  but  for  taking  the  whole  man,  the  whole  congregation 
if  you  can,  captive  unto  Christ. 

It  follows  dosely  from  this  that  your  preaching  be  discriminating^ — that  you  seek, 
all  you  can,  to  adapt  it  tx>  all  the  diversified  exigences  and  characters  and  capacities 
of  your  hearers;  that  you  strive  always  to  have  the  *word  in  season'  for  all 
collectively  according  to  special  drcumstances,  and  for  each  apart  as  knowledge 
and  skill  and  grace  may  enable  you. 

Need  I  say,  further,  that  it  behoves  you  to  take  all  pains  that  yonr  preaching  be 
interesting, — ^not  in  the  sense  and  to  the  end  of  tickling  the  fancy,  but  winning  the 
heart.  No  graces  of  language,  of  utterance,  of  gesture  even ;  no  arts  of  the  rhetori- 
cian, no  charms  of  illustration  from  the  book  of  nature,  or  from  whatever  depart- 
ment of  the  field  of  thought, — are  to  be  condemned,  are  to  be  despised,  in  so  far  as 
they  really  contribute  to  force  of  persuasiveness,  in  so  far  as  they  really  concur  to 
the  more  ready  and  effective  lodgment  of  your  message  in  the  mind  and  heart. 

Finally  here,  and  as  that  which  clinches  all,  let  your  preaching  be  earnest, — even 
that  of  one  who  speaks  because  and  as  he  believes;  who  speaks  from  out  the  reality 
and  the  richness  of  his  own  heart's  experience;  who  speaks  from  a  living  conscious- 
ness of  tiie  weightiness  of  his  commission,  of  the  certainty  and  the  grandeur  of  his 
message,  and  of  the  vastness  of  the  issues  which  turn  on  the  reception  or  rejection 
of  it 

(3)  We  have  had  occasion  already  to  say  something  implicitly  of  the  source — 
the  sources — whence  your  preaching  material  is  to  be  derived.  Something  more 
behoves  to  be  said  of  this  by  itself.  First  and  chief,  always  in  the  centre  and 
foreground  of  view,  the  divine  oracles  themselves.  And  these  oracles  not  in  the 
mere  snatches  of  motto  texts  (a  kind  of  preaching  lawful  and  useful  in  its  way,  yet 
by  which  of  itself  the  Bible  may  be  got  to  teach  anything),  but  in  their  contextual 
rdation,  and  in  their  orderly  development  of  thought  and  theme.    And  not  at 
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second-hand  merely,  as  no  doubt  admirably  but  still  so  far  imperfectly  mirrored  in 
our  own  Yemacular;  but  in  the  freshness  and  purity  of  their  original  fonn. 
While  not  omitting  from  its  wonted  place,  as  having  its  own  advantages,  what  is 
popularly  called  the  '  sermon '  as  distinguished  from  the  '  lecture,'  be  it  yours  to 
neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in  you  for  the  orderly  exposition,  from  their  first 
fountainhead,  of  the  lively  oracles  themselves. 

The  substance  and  marrow  of  your  teaching,  the  substance  and  marrow  of  your 
learning,  is  to  be  got  there  and  thus ;  but  that  means  not  that  you  are  to  be  the 
man  of  one  book,  or  of  one  circle  of  books  merely, — ^biblical,  theological,  explicitly 
religious  even.  The  more  you  can  enlarge  the  scope  of  your  vision  and  the  range 
of  your  knowledge,  provided  you  keep  dear  in  view  and  firm  in  hand  the  central 
theme  and  main  work,  and  make  all  subordinate  to  that,  tributary  to  that ;  the 
more  do  you  clothe  yourself  with  power,  do  you  gather  to  yourself  of  wealth,  for 
the  prosecution  of  your  high  caUing. 

2.  I  can  scarce  touch  on  what  may  be  said  to  lie  on  the  border-line  between  the 
public  ministry  and  the  private  pastorate, — the  Sabbath  school,  the  Bible  class,  the 
prayer  meeting,  and  the  like ;  all  of  which  are  now  generally  recognised  as  an 
essential  part  of  congregational  organisation.  The  young  of  the  flock  must  ever 
have  a  claim  of  their  own  on  your  wise  and  loving  regard.  It  will  be  yours  to  see 
that  from  yourself  or  by  the  hand  of  others  that  are  loving  and  true,  there  is  good 
aud  regjilar  supply  of  milk  for  the  babes,  alongside  the  stronger  meat  for  tiiem 
that  are  of  f  idl  age.  And  that  interesting  and  critical  period  between  boyhood 
and  girlhood  on  the  one  hand,  and  manhood  and  womanhood  on  the  other,  tkre 
you  will  find  occasion  for  pecuHarlv  anxious  and  skilful  and  watchful  care. 

3.  Nor  can  I  now  enlarge  on  that  other  branch  of  means  to  the  end,  which  I 
have  set  over  against  the  public  ministrations, — the  more  private  and  personal  con- 
tact with  souls.  It  was  formerly  remarked  that  no  diligence  in  this  can  atone  for 
slackness  or  ineflBciency  in  the  other.  But  neither  will  it  do  to  lay  all  the  stress  on 
public  ministrations  to  the  neglect  of  individual  and  family  oversight,  llie  more 
you  can  get  to  know  your  flock  personally,  in  respect  of  what  pertains  at  least  to 
their  spiritual  condition  and  requirements,  the  more  you  have  of  vantage-ground 
in  the  general  prosecution  of  your  work.  Regular  house-to-house  visitation  may 
be  expected  to  form  a  part  of  every  well-appointed  pastorate,  as  a  fit  means  of 
gaining  and  maintaining  acquaintaiice  with  each  family  and  individual  of  the 
flock.  And  while  all  are  thus  to  have  their  share  of  tending  in  turn,  there  are  they 
who  come  in.  with  their  special  claim.  The  sick,  the  infirm,  the  dying,  the 
bereaved,  the  sorrowful :  these  you  will  always  have  with  you,  to  engage  vise 
thoughtfulness,  tender  sympathy,  affectionate  and  faithful  counsel.  And  the 
tempted :  it  is  well  if  you  can  find  them  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  shield  them  from 
peril,  hold  them  back  from  ruin.  And  the  backslidden :  well  if  you  can  lay  arrest 
on  them,  and  win  them  again  to  the  right  ere  the  sentence  has  gone  foi*h  and  taken 
effect, — *  He  is  joined  to  his  idols :  let  him  alone.'  And  the  doubting :  well  if  you 
can  still  their  questionings,  and  fix  their  wavering  hearts,  and  plant  their  foot  on 
the  rock  of  a  heaven-born  confidence  and  gladness.  And  the  inquirers— self- 
moved,  anxious  inquirers :  happy  will  you  be  if  you  be  often  troubled  with  them, 
seeking  their  way  to  peace  and  salvation,  and  if  you  are  successful  in  pointing  the 
steady,  longing  look  of  their  eye  to  *  the  Lamb  of  God.' 

Thus  much  we  have  said  on  the  end  and  the  means,  leaving,  of  necessity,  a 
great  deal  unsaid  to  be  searched  out  and  pondered  by  your  own  heart. 

III.  Just  a  few  compressed  sentences,  in  closing,  as  to  the  spirit  which  is  to 
pervade  and  animate  all. 

1.  As  has  been  obviously  assumed  all  through,  it  behoves  to  be  a  spirit  oi 
genuine  consecration.  He  who  has  not  first  given  himself  to  the  Lord,  and  is  not 
living  in  the  faith  and  love  and  obedience  of  that  whidi  he  presses  as  truth  and 
life  upon  others,  must  be  reckoned  as  in  a  very  flagrant  and  terrible  sense  acting  » 
lie ;  and  the  ring  of  the  hoUowness  will  tell  itself  to  the  ear,  to  the  heart,  of  them 
that  hear. 

2.  Generous  self-sacrifice. — Sacrifice  not  merely  of  worldly  pelf,  though  that  is 
likely  enough  to  be  involved  too ;  but  a  readiness  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  «« 
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things  for  the  good  of  the  flock.  And  is  not  the  cause  worthy,  and  is  not  the 
Master  worthy,  for  whom  we  should  do  this? — '  Who  loved  us,  and  gave  Himself 
for  us.' 

3.  Charity. — '  Dilige ;  et  die  quicquid  voles,^  Yes,  love,  and  get  people  to  feel 
that  you  love  them ;  and  what  had  else  been  reckoned  for  hard  woi^s  will  be  received 
as  '  an  excellent  oil ; '  and  what  had  else  been  feeble  words  will  be  clothed  with 
power. 

4.  Humility, — Ourselves  nothing,  the  Master  all  in  all;  ourselves  a  mere  'voice  of 
one  crying,'  a  colourless  transparency  for  the  showing  of  the  truth  in  its  majesty, 
of  the  King  in  His  beauty  and  glory  and  grace :  the  more  we  can  get  to  this  in 
thought  and  intent  and  effect,  the  higher  our  service,  and  the  more  bUssful  our 
reward. 

5.  Dependence, — Forget  never — more  and  more  realize — ^where  is  the  one  Foun- 
tain of  your  strength;  that,  let  even  Paul  plant  and  Apollos  water,  to  God  alone 
it  belongs  to  give  the  increase.  *  We  have  the  treasure  in  earthen  vessels,  that  the 
excellency  of  the  power  may  be  of  God,  and  not  of  us.' 

Wherefore  go,  brother,  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord  your  God,  making  mention 
of  His  righteousness,  even  of  His  only. 


A  CHRISTIAN  MERCHANT.* 


We  are  in  the  habit  of  hearing  it  afi&rmed  that  the  character  of  the  British  mer- 
chant does  not  stand  so  high  as  it  once  did,  and  that  *  the  hasting  to  be  rich '  is 
causing  those  who  ought  to  be  among  the  honourable  of  the  earth  to  fall  into  divers 
temptations.  If  this  is  so,  there  are  many — very  many,  we  hope — ^whose  honour  is 
untarnished,  and  whose  character  is  without  a  stain.  Among  these  John  Millar  of 
Sheardale  occupies  a  conspicuous  place.  Bom  in  humble  circumstances,  he 
gradually  rose  to  a  position  of  wealth  and  influence ;  and,  during  the  whole  course 
of  his  career,  not  only  did  he  retain  the  most  unflinching  integrity,  but  laboured  in 
the  cause  of  Christ  and  humanity  in  ways  and  to  an  extent  tliat  might  seem  to 
have  been  sufficient  to  engross  all  his  energies.  As  riches  increased,  he  set  not  his 
heart  upon  them,  but  only  devised  other  methods  of  benevolence,  and  launched  out 
in  new  schemes  of  usefulness. 

His  memoir,  printed  for  private  circulation,  is  worthy  of  being  universally  known. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that,  coming  as  it  does  from  the  practised  and  graceful 
pen  of  Dr.  Thomson,  it  is  very  interesting.  It  is  the  story  of  a  noble  life  fitly  told, 
and  is  well  calculated  to  rebuke  the  indolent  and  to  encourage  all  true  Christian 
workers.  Meanwhile,  without  entering  at  length  into  Mr.  Millar's  multifarious 
labours,  we  quote  the  chapter  on  *The  Man  of  Business,'  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  Mr.  Millar  there  was  a  beautiful  combination  of  exalted  piety  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  business  may  be  at  once  conscien- 
tiously and  successfully  carried  on : — 

'  We  have  already  incidentally  referred  to  Mr.  Millar's  remarkable  success  in  busi- 
ness, which  found  him,  at  the  end  of  thirty  years,  risen  from  competence  to  wealth. 
It  is  an  inquiry  of  moral  as  well  as  commercial  interest,  By  what  means  it  was 
that  he  became  so  prosperous  in  business,  and  was  wont  to  be  spoken  of  as  "a 
successful  man  "  ?  Most  certainly  it  was  not  by  trying  short  roads  to  fortune,  or 
by  bold  speculations,  in  which,  by  something  like  the  gambler's  venture,  all  is 
staked  on  a  single  cast  of  the  die,  and  tho  alternatives  are  riches  or  ruin ;  or  by 
acts  of  dubious  morality,  in  which  conscience  and  character  are  offered  in  sacrifice 
on  the  altar  of  mammon.  He  became  rich,  with  the  divine  blessing,  in  the  use  of 
means  which  are  usually  rewarded  with  more  or  less  of  success,  in  which  moral 
principle  has  even  more  to  do  than  superior  mental  gifts,  and  by  which  so  many  of 
our  merchants  have  become  "the  honourable  of  the  earth." 

*  Among  other  qualities,  he  was  *'  diligent  in  business,"  putting  his  mind  into  the 
work  while  he  was  engaged  in  it ;  and  "  whatsoever  his  hand  found  to  do,  doing  it 
with  his  might."    He  was  courteous  to  all  with  whom  he  traded,  whether  as  a  pur- 
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chaser  or  as  a  seller.  He  was  well  informed  and  skilful  in  the  kind  of  goods  in 
which  he  trafficked.  He  knew  the  importance  to  the  merchant  of  buying  as  well 
as  selling  wisely.  He  always  bought  with  ready  money ;  and  he  never  failed  to 
produce  in  the  minds  of  those  who  dealt  with  him  a  conyiction  that  he  was  strictly 
conscientious,  and  therefore  that  he  was  a  man  with  whom  it  was  safe  to  do  buisi- 
ness,  for  he  would  '4n  no  case  go  beyond  or  defraud  a  brother. '' 

*  We  here  introduce  two  interesting  extracts  from  documents  which  came  iato 
Mr.  Millar's  hands  at  an  early  period  of  his  life  as  a  merchant,  and  to  which  it  is 
known  he  frequently  referred,  reading  them  and  re-reading  them,  so  that  he  kept 
alive  his  moral  sensibility,  and  held  up  before  his  mind  rules  of  prudence  as  well 
as  precepts  of  moral  conduct.  Whetstones  like  these  are  of  use  in  all  professions. 
The  first  is  entitled  "  Rules  for  Good  Habits ; "  it  is  taken  from  Todd's  "  Student's 
Manual,"  and  his  copy  of  it  bears  evidence  of  having  been  much  handled,  as  well 
as  discoloured  by  age : — 

'  RULES  FOR  GOOD  HABITS. 

I.  Have  a  plan  laid  beforehand  for  every  day. 

II.  Acquire  the  habit  of  untiring  industiy. 
in.  Cultivate  perseverance. 

IV.  Cultivate  the  habit  of  punctuality. 

V.  Be  an  early  riser. 

VI.  Be  in  the  habit  of  learning  something  from  every  man  with  whom  you  meet. 
VII.  Form  fixed  principles  on  which  to  think  and  act. 

vui.  Be  simple  and  neat  in  your  personal  habits.   . 

IX.  Acquire  the  habit  of  doing  everything  well. 

X.  Make  constant  efforts  to  be  master  of  your  temper. 

XI.  Cultivate  soundness  of  judgment. 

XII.  Observe  a  proper  treatment  of  parents,  friends,  and  companions. 

*  The  second  extractis  from  a  rarer  and  larger  document  which  lay  in  his  business 
desk,  and  is  indeed  a  ^'  sere  and  yellow  leaf."  It  is  said  to  have  been  found  origin- 
ally inscribed  in  golden  letters  on  a  board  which  in  the  olden  time  graced  the 
Original  Merchants'  House,  Bridgegate,  Glasgow.  It  would  not  be  unsuitable  or 
superfluous  yet  in  any  of  those  pSices  where  '*  merchants  most  do  congregate:  "— 

*  RULES  CONCERNING  BUYING  COMMODITIES. 

*  I.  If  you  would  not  transgress  Scripture  rules  in  buying,  then  first  take  heed 
that  you  do  not  discommend  those  commodities  that  are  very  good,  which  you  are 
about  to  buy,  so  that  you  may  bring  down  the  price  of  the  commodity,  and  get  it  for 
less  than  it  is  worth.  There  is  a  known  place  of  Scripture  for  this  in  Prov.  xv.  U: 
"It  is  naught,  it  is  naught,  saith  the  buyer:  but  when  he  is  gone  his  way  then 
he  boasteth." 

'  II.  Do  not  make  vows  and  protestations  that  you  will  give  no  more  for  a  com- 
modity than  what  you  have  just  offered,  when  afterwards  you  will  give  more. 
This  is  a  very  common  thing  with  tradesmen.  You  shall  have  a  man  come  to  a 
shop  and  cheapen  a  conmiodity,  and  the  buyer,  he  will  say  he  will  not  ij^e  a 
farthing  more,  and  the  seller,  he  will  say  he  will  iwt  take  a  farthing  less ;  and  yet 
both  the  buyer  gives  more  and  the  seller  takes  less.  .  . 

'  HI.  Do  not  give  for  a  commodity  less  than  in  your  conscience  you  think  it  is 
worth.  It  is  an  open  oppression  in  buying,  when  you  seek  to  bring  a  commodity 
under  its  due  value  and  worth.  Abraham,  when  he  was  to  buy  the  cave  m 
Machpelah  of  Ephron,  saith  he,  **  I  will  give  thee  the  worth  of  it  in  money."  ^^ 
so  David,  when  he  was  to  buy  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  24),  saith  he,  "  I  will  buy  it  of  thee  at  the  full  value  of  it." 

*  IV.  Do  not  long  defer  the  paying  for  those  commodities  which  you  have  bought, 
when  you  have  by  you  wherewithal  to  pay  it.  There  is  an  excellent  place  for  this 
in  Prov.  iii.  27,  28 :  "  Withhold  not  good  from  them  to  whom  it  is  due,  when  it  is 
in  the  power  of  thine  hand  to  do  it.  Say  not  unto  thy  neighbour.  Go  and  come 
again,  and  to-morrow  I  will  give,  when  thou  hast  it  by  thee.''  This  text  is  referred  to 
works  of  mercy,  but  it  hath  relation  to  buying  and  selling  and  trading  i^  tne 
world.    If  you  owe  a  man  money  for  a  commodity,  you  ought  to  pay  him,  w^"  "^ 
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let  him  come  day  after  day  for  it,  and  go  without  it,  when  you  have  it  by  you 
(2  Kings  iv.  7).  It  is  the  badge  of  a  wicked  man  in  Scripture  not  to  nay  his 
debts.     In  Psalm  xzxvii.  21 :  ^*  The  wicked  borroweth,  and  payeth  not  agam.^* 

^y.  Do  not  engross  a  commodity;  that  is,  do  not  buy  aU  of  a  commodity  into 
your  hands  alone,  that  by  that  means  you  may  sell  the  commodity  at  your  own 
price.  This  is  a  mere  oppression,  destructive  to  a  commonwealth  and  to  all 
trading.  The  Scripture  condemns  this  in  Proy.  xi.  26.  It  is  spoken  there  of 
corn-mongers  ;  sailii  the  text :  '^  He  that  withholdeth  com,  the  people  shall  curse 
him ;  but  blessings  shall  be  upon  the  head  of  him  that  selleth  it^' 

*■  yi.  Do  not,  in  buying  a  commodity,  take  any  advantage  of  the  mistake  or  over- 
sight of  the  seller ;  as  suppose  you  should  come  to  a  shop  and  buy  so  many  yards 
of  cloth  or  the  like,  and  he  should  give  thee  more  than  is  thy  due,  or  take  less 
money  of  thee  than  is  his  due,  you  should  take  no  advantage  of  him  in  such  a  case, 
but  restore  it  again :  for  if  you  take  anything  qiore  from  him  than  you  bought  of 
him,  it  is  theft ;  or  if  you  give  any  less  for  the  commodity  than  you  bargain^  for, 
it  is  theft.  There  is' an  excellent  place  for  this  in  Gen.  xliii.  12.  Jacob,  when  there 
was  a  famine  in  the  land,  he  sent  his  sons  down  into  Egypt  to  buy  corn,  and  Joseph, 
he  knowing  his  brethren,  filled  their  sacks  with  corn,  and  put  the  money  which  they 
brought  for  the  corn  in  the  mouth  of  their  sacks.  They  told  their  father  Jacob  of 
it;  then  saith  he  to  them,  *^  Go  back  again,  and  take  double  money  in  your  hand ; 
and  the  money  that  was  brought  again  in  the  mouth  of  your  sacks,  carry  it  again 
in  your  hands,  for  perad venture  it  was  an  oversight.''  Here  was  a  conscientious- 
ness in  Jacob. 

*  RULES  CONCERNING  SELLING  COMMODITIES. 

'  I.  Do  not  commend  and  overpraise  a  commodity  when  you  know  in  your  con- 
science that  there  is  a  fault  in  it.  This  is  a  vicious  carriage  in  the  seller,  when  he 
shall  use  abundance  of  fine  words  to  set  out  a  commodity  when  it  is  good.  As  the 
buyer  should  not  discommend  a  commodity  when  it  is  good,  so  should  the  seller 
not  overpraise  and  commend  a  commodity  when  it  is  naught. 

^  II.  Do  not  sell  thy  commodities  by  false  weights  nor  by  false  measures.  Do  not 
keep  a  deceitful  balance  or  a  deceitful  measure.  This  is  condemned  in  Amos  viii.  5 : 
"  They  make  the  ephah  small,  and  the  shekels  great,  and  falsify  the  balances  by 
deceit."  And  so  in  Prov.  xx.  10 :  *'  Divers  weights  and  measures,  both  of  them  are 
an  abomination  to  the  Lord."  Now  this  is  spoken,  not  that  weights  and  measures 
in  themselves  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord,  but  only  those  men  that  use  and 
keep  and  sell  by  those  weights  and  measures;  and  therefore  the  Lord  gave  a 
special  law  for  this  to  all  that  did  follow  trades  in  Israel.  In  Deut.  xxv.  14,  15, 
saith  God,  '^  Then  thou  shalt  not  have  in  the  house  divers  measures,  a  great  and  a 
small,"  that  is,  a  great  measure  to  buy  by  and  a  small  one  to  sell  by.  *'  Thou  shalt 
not  have  in  thy  bag  divers  weights,  a  great  and  a  small ;  but  thou  shalt  have  a 
perfect  and  a  just  weight,  and  a  perfect  and  a  just  measure  thou  shalt  have,  that 
thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee."  And  so  in 
Micahvi.  10:  " Are  there  yet,"  saith  God,  "the  treasures  of  wickedness  in  the 
house  of  the  wicked,  and  the  scant  measure  which  is  an  abomination  unto  the 
Lord?" 

'  III.  In  selling  a  commodity,  do  not  work  upon  the  ignorance  and  simplicity  of 
the  man  that  comes  to  buy  the  commodity ;  but  if  you  discern  him  to  be  unskilful, 
rather  use  hiin  the  better  than  the  worse.  In  Zeph.  i.  9,  says  God  there :  ''  In  the 
same  day  also  will  I  punish  all  those  young  men  that  leap  on  the  threshold,  which 
fill  their  master's  house  with  violence  and  deceit ; "  and  so  in  1  Thess.  iv.  6 :  **  Let  no 
man  (says  the  apostle)  go  beyond  or  defraud  his  brother  in  any  matter,  for  the 
Lord  is  the  avenger  of  all  such; "  and  so  in  2  Peter  ii.  3  :  **  And  through  covetous- 
ness  shall  they  with  feigned  words  make  merchandise  of  you,  wiiose  judgment 
lingereth  not."  When  men  shall  work  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  buyer,  and  so 
advance  the  price  of  the  commodity,  this  is  a  great  sin. 

•  '  IV.  Do  not  adulterate  a  commodity  from  its  primitive  worth  and  goodness,  and 
yet  sell  it  at  the  full  price,  as  if  it  were  good,  thereby  to  get  the  more  for  it.  This 
the  Scripture  condenms  in  Amos  viii.  6 :  "  They  sell  the  refuse  of  the  wheat."  The 
corn-mongers,  in  those  times,  they  would  pick  out  the  best  of  their  wheat,  and  yet 
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Bell  the  worst  at  the  fall  price  of  the  beet.  Now  this  the  Lord  oondetnns,  and 
80  in  Isa.  i.  22 :  "  They  mingle  wine  with  water ;  and  droes  with  silver."  The  Scrip- 
ture condemns  this, — ^to  adulterate  a  commodily  from  its  primitiye  goodness,  and 
yet  to  sell  it  at  the  full  yalue  of  the  best. 

*  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  fact  that  Mr.  Millar  carried  into  the  conduct 
of  his. business  strong  faith  in  God  and  in  His  moral  government  of  the  world.  On 
tbe  one  hand,  he  believed  that  inveterate  and  hard-fisted  hoarding  often  defeated 
its  owB  end,  and  that  those  who  withheld  their  money  from  the  causes  of  piety  and 
benevolence  not  unfrequently  **made  to  themselves  bags  willi  holes;"  and  that 
wheie  this  punishment  was  not  sent,  there  came  a  worse,  in  moral  and  spiritual 
deterioration  and  in  the  gradual  petrifying  of  all  the  nobler  and  kindlier  affectione. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  convinced  that  diffusion  of  wealth  turns  it  into  a 
blessing  to  him  who  gives  as  well  as  to  him  who  gets,  and  that  money  so  giren 
often  comes  back  even  in  temporal  rewards ;  and  so  that,  when  we  give  with  one 
hand,  Gkxl  is  secretly  fillmg  the  other  hand.  The  Old  Testament  proverb  did  not 
become  obsolete  under  the  New  Testament  economy :  "  Honour  the  Lord  with  thy 
substance,  and  with  the  first-fruits  of  all  thine  increase :  so  shall  thy  bams  be  filled 
with  plenty,  and  thy  presses  shall  burst  out  with  new  wine."  Acting  on  these 
settled  convictions,  he  began  at  an  early  period  the  habit  of  systematic  and  propor- 
tionate giving;  and  the  sums  which  he  annually  wrote  off  for  distribution  increased 
with  the  increase  of  his  armual  balance-sheet.  In  addition  to  this,  it  was  his 
custom  to  carry  out  literally,  in  practice,  the  injunction  to  honour  the  Lord  with 
the^rjf^ fruits  of  his  increase.  From  the  commencement  of  his  business,  and  through 
all  the  stages  of  its  growth,  whenever  he  had  made  a  particularly  good  sale,  he  was 
certain,  on  returning  to  his  house,  to  drop  an  additional  donation  into  his  missionary 
box,  which  stood  in  a  convenient  place  for  the  purpose. 

*  His  donations  sometimes  flowed  in  channels  which  were  only  discovered  by  acci- 
dent. He  had  long  been  in  the  practice  (unknown  to  any  of  his  relatives)  of 
giving  half-a-crown  to  a  number  of  poor  old  men  and  women ;  but  having  been 
called,  unexpectedly,  to  go  into  the  country  for  a  few  weeks,  the  donation  was 
suspended,  and  the  needy  beneficiaries  were  not  long  of  coming  to  inquire  about 
their  benefactor.  In  this  way  the  secret  came  out  in  his  family ;  and,  being  asked 
about  this  manner  of  giving,  he  replied  very  characteristically,  that  '*  those  weekly 
half-crowns  were  his  beer  and  tobacco."  Many  of  his  acquaintances  spent  more 
than  this  every  week  on  these  luxuries ;  and  if  he  found  his  luxury  rather  in  relieving 
with  a  few  half-crowns  some  poor  old  people,  he  was  sure  he  would  be  excused. 
Perhaps  a  question  would  sometimes  follow,  W  hether  he  was  not  become  too  lavish 
in  giving  ?  His  answer  generally  was,  that  he  found  that  the  more  he  gave  to 
men,  the  more  he  received  from  Grod.*' 


PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  VICTORIA. 

BY  AN  AUSTRALIAN  MINISTER. 

The  General  Assembly  of  this  Church  met  on  November  9,  when  the  retiring 
moderator.  Rev.  R.  T.  Walker,  preached,  and  his  successor,  the  Rev.  F.  R  Jf. 
Wilsofa,  was  chosen.  The  address  of  the  new  moderator  cast  a  retrospective  glance 
on  the  Church,  gloried  in  the  union  that  had  been  accomplished  in  1869  of  fonr 
different  sections  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  colony,  took  credit  for  this 
example  greatly  influencing  similar  unions  since  then,  offered  congratulations  on 
the  successful  result  of  this  union,  and,  looking  forward,  announced  that  by  the 
year  2000  all  Churches  would  be  united,  and  would  have  overtaken  and  embraced 
the  human  race,  and  that  then  the  millennium  would  commence.  It  is  refreshing) 
at  any  rate,  even  if  doubt  be  thrown  on  the  prophetic  insight  of  the  moderator,  to 
meet  with  such  dear  and  decided  opinions  in  these  days  of  shifting  doubt,  even 
though  they  be  based  on  the  treacherous  depths  of  unfulfilled  propheqy  and  the 
shaky  platform  of  Archbishop  Usher's  chronology.  On  the  roll  being  read  (alasi 
by  a  different  voice  from  that  which  had  for  many  years  called  it),  it  was  found 
that  the  Church  has  now  140  charges,  all,  except  23,  with  ministers  attached.    Of 
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these  28,  howeyer,  one  is  Bnperintended  by  a  teaching  elder  who  is  not  a  minister 
of  the  Church,  and  5  are  occupied  hj  ordained  missionaries ;  so  that  there  remain 
17  absolute  yacancies,  of  which  7  may  be  expected  to  giye  the  minimum  stipend 
of  £300,  and  the  others  from  £100  to  £250.  It  is  i)leasing  to  find  that  the  Home 
Mission  Committee,  which  has  charge  of  yacancies,  is  this  year  taking  a  juster  and 
more  practical  yiew  of  the  prospects  the  Church  holds  out  to  ministers  from  the 
home  country,  inasmuch  as  it  ayows,  *to  preyent  disappointment,  that  all  the 
town  charges  in  the  colony  are  at  present  filled  up,  and  that  though  the  Church 
needs  an  additional  supply  of  preachers,  it  is  chiefly  for  the  interior/  During  the 
last  year,  ten  ministers  haye  been  receiyed  into  the  Church, — ^two  from  neighbouring 
colonies,  one  from  Ireland,  seyen  from  Scotland,  including  four  from  the  Free 
Church,  two  from  the  Established  Church,  and  one  United  Presbyterian.  Of  these, 
one  (Eey.  Charles  Strong)  was  chosen  by  commission  in  Scotland,  to  take  charge 
of  the  wealthiest  congregation  in  the  Church,  whose  respected  pastor,  the  Rey. 
Irying  Heth^ngton,  who  had  for  many  years  acted  as  clerk  to  the  Assembly,  died 
a  few  weeks  before  his  successor's  arriyal.  Other  two  out  of  the  ten  haye  been 
inducted  into  charges  in  the  suburbs  of  Melbourne, — Mr.  Knox  in  Emerald  Hill, 
Mr.  Brims  in  South  Yarra.  The  committee  also  says  it  is  ^  bound  to  acknowledge 
that  the  supply  of  preachers  receiyed  this  year  has  been  more  in  accordance  with 
the  necessities  of  the  Church  than  heretofore ;  and  as  to  the  future,  it  is  well 
known  that  seyeral  yery  promising  students  of  our  own  Church  are  expected  to  be 
licensed  soon.'  In  reply  to  preyious  urgent  demands,  the  Free  Church  has  kindly 
and  judiciously  offered  to  send  a  certain  number  of  their  ^  best  men  to  try  the 
colonial  field,  immediately  on  receiying  licence,'  to  return  in  two  years  and  a 
half  if  they  do  not  remain  altogether,  proyided  the  Victorian  Church  will  pay  for 
each  £200  a  year.  This  seems  a  reasonable  proposal;  but  as  the, field  here  is 
lindted,  the  Assembly  resolyed  to  take  adyantage  of  it  only  in  so  far  as  it  will  not 
inyolye  greater  expense  than  is  now  incurred,  while  it  hopes  *  that  the  other  home 
Ohnrches  will  continue  to  send  to  Australia  an  equal  proportion  of  selected  pro- 
bationers.' The  young  men  mentioned  as  to  be  soon  licensed,  number  six.  ^ey 
make  up  half  of  the  students  attending  the  Theological  Hall  during  the  last  session. 
It  continues  to  be  conducted  as  before.  Its  committee  receiyed  lately  the  promise 
of  £1000  toward  the  endowment  of  a  second  theological  professorship,  proyided 
efforts  were  made  to  raise  enough  for  this  purpose.  This  the  committee  has 
resolyed  to  try.  It  has  now  £12,500  in  hand  for  tne  endowment  of  the  first  chair. 
But  for  a  few  similar  priyate  donations  the  Sustentation  Fund  would  haye  been  in 
straits  this  year.  Ten  gentlemen  subscribed  £100  each ;  and  the  sum  contributed 
by  congregations  being  thus  supplemented,  a  diyidend  at  the  rate  of  £40  a  year 
was  giyen  to  34  congregations.  The  able  and  energetic  conyener,  though  desiring 
to  resign,  consented  to  continue  his  yery  needful  labours  for  a  little  longer.  The 
yalue  of  Mr.  M'Eachem's  seryices,  in  laying  the  foundation  of  this  scheme,  cannot 
well  be  oyer-estimated  by  the  Church,  several  of  whose  congregations,  now  that 
the  State  aid  ceases,  could  not  but  for  its  help  have  retained  the  services  of  their 
ministers.  Considerable  interest  was  manifested  in  the  appointment  of  delegates 
to  the  CEcumenical  Presbyterian  Council  in  Edinburgh  next  year.  Drs.  Cairns 
and  Macdonald,  and  Messrs.  James  Balfour  and  C.  Wilson,  elders,  were  ultimately 
appointed :  and  if  these  gentlemen  were  enabled  to  attend,  the  Victorian  Church 
will  be  well  represented.  And  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  this  Church  does 
not  consist  merely  of  colonists,  but  that  she  has  the  honour  and  privilege  of 
numbering  among  her  members  51  of  the  aboriginal  population,  the  lowest  class  of 
natives  in  the  world,  long  thought  to  be  incapable  of  domestication  or  civilisation, 
much  more  of  religious  training, — ^in  Darwinian  estimate,  the  link  between  man 
and  the  ape.  But  if  Mr.  Darwin  were  here,  he  might  see  the  oldest  aboriginal  in 
the  colony,  lately  received  into  the  Church  by  baptism,  evincing  in  her  daily  life  a 
love  and  devotion  to  her  Saviour  which  would  put  to  the  blush  many  a  professed 
English  Christian,  and  so  giving  a  very  decided  negative  to  his  cyclical  theory  of 
selection.  ,A  few  years  ago  she  did  not  perhaps  seem  much  above  an  ape  either  in 
appearance  or  intelligence ;  now  she  lives  by  faith, — ^the  highest  kind  of  life  in  this 
world  open  to  the  human  race.  Election  has  wrought  an  improvement  which  selec- 
tion could  never  have  effected.    There  are  about  80  of  these  black  people  at 
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Ramahyack  station  at  Gippdand,  and  the  Bchool  attended  by  the  black  children 
stands  higher  in  the  Goverament  Inspector's  book  than  any  other  in  the  colony. 
The  Chinese  Mission  has  this  year  made  an  important  move.  It  was  at  a  very  low 
ebb  when  tiie  ooDvener  of  the  committee,  Mr.  K.  Hamilton,  took  under  his  care 
six  Chinese  converts  for  such  instruction  in  the  Scriptures  as  might  fit  them  for 
catechists.  This  class  has  been  continued  with  gratifying  success  for  six  months, 
and  already  its  members  are  evangelising  among  their  countrymen  in  and  around 
Melbourne.  Funds  are  to  be  raued  for  the  further  education  and  maintenance  of 
these  evangelists ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  is  a  turning-point  in  the  history 
of  ^is  mission.  Two  years  ago,  when  the  present  convener  took  it  in  charge,  it 
was  £340  in  debt ;  now  it  has  a  balance  on  the  right  side  of  £220.  True,  the  con- 
tributions for  the  last  year  towards  these  missions  are  miserably  small,  amounting 
only  to  £830 ;  but  this  is  an  improvement  on  what  has  been,  and  the  new  interest 
imported  into  the  Chinese  mission  may  be  expected  to  help  it  during  next  year.  A 
similar  story  of  small  contributions  was  told  in  connection  with  the  New  Hebrides 
Mission,  these  amounting  this  year  to  £915,  or  £311  less  than  last  year ;  but  as 
there  was  a  special  effort.then  made  for  the  purchase  of  the  ^  Dayspring,'  yielding 
£518,  the  general  contributions  show  more  favourably  this  year.  As  one  of  the 
two  missionaries  of  the  Church  is  now  here,  and  intends  visiting  the  congregations, 
new  interest  may  be  expected  in  this  department  of  the  Church's  proper  but  much 
negjlected  work.  The  case  of  intrusion,  in  which  the  late  lamented  Mr.  A.  W. 
Robertson  took  great  interest  at  last  Assembly,  still  hangs  over.  Mr.  Ewing  has 
now  been  offered  a  fair  trial  before  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Assembly,  if  he 
will  first  give  up  his  connection  with  his  present  congregation.  An  advance  having 
been  made  by  the  Congregational  Church  towards  closer  relation  with  the  Presby- 
terian, a  committee  has  been  appointed  on  each  side  to  confer  and  devise.  The 
practical  issue  of  co-operation  is  shown  in  a  report  presented  to  the  Assembly  by 
the  *  Church  of  England  and  Presbyterian  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society,'  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  joint  services  of  ministers  of  these  Churches  in 
country  districts  having  a  small  population.  During'  the  last  year  it  has  distri- 
buted £655,  and  has  thereby  enablea  divine  worship  to  be  held  in  this  manner  (iii 
turns  by  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  ministers)  in  fifteen  places  in  the  colony. 
Nothing  of  interest  is  to  be  found  in  the  reports,  or  transpired  in  the  discussions  on 
the  other  schemes  of  the  Church.  The  time  was  pre-eminently  devoted  to  business, 
a  great  part  of  it  having  been  taken  up  in  revising  the  Rules  and  Forms  of 
Procedure. 


RESPONSES  TO  ANXIOUS  INQUIRER. 

By  Dr.  Maso^  Neale,  imitated  from  the  Translation  into  Latin  of  Dr.  Neftle's 

Greek  of  Stephen.  English. 

Art  thou  weary,  art  thou  languid,  .   *  Sisne  lassus,  aerumnosus 

Art  thou  sore  distrest  ?  Corde,  die,  languescas  ? ' 

*  Come  to  me,'  saith  One,  '  and  coming,  lUe  dicit :  '  veni  Mihi 

Be  at  rest.'  Fidens  et  quiescas.' 

Hath  He  marks  to  lead  me  to  Him,  *  Tales  fertne  notas  Ille 

If  He  be  my  guide  ?  Quales  dignas  Duce  ? ' 

*  In  His  feet  and  hands  are  wound-prints.  En !  in  latere  membrisque, 
%  And  His  side.'  Plagas  fert  a  cruce. 

Is  there  diadem,  as  monarch,  *  Sed  est  lUi  diadema 

That  His  brow  adorns-?  Plurium  terrarum  ? ' 

*  Yes,  a  crown,  in  very  surety,  Est,  revera,  diadema. 

But  of  thorns  I '  Attamen  spinarunu 
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If  I  find  Him,  if  I  follow, 
What  His  gaerdon  here  ? 

*  Many  a  sorrow,  many  a  labour, 

Many  a  tear.* 

If  I  still  hold  closely  to  Him, 
What  hath  He  at  last? 

•  Sorrow  vanquished,  labour  ended, 

Jordan  past ! ' 

If  I  ask  Himi  to  recelye  me, 

Will  He  say  me  nay? 
'  Not  till  earth,  and  not  till  heaven. 

Pass  away ! ' 

Finding,  following,  keeping,  struggling, 

Is  He  sure  to  bless  ? 
'  Prophets,  angels,  martyrs,  virgins, 

Answer,  Yes ! ' 


'  Venienti  prosequenti 
Ecquid  ml  donabit? ' 

Et  labores  et  dolores 
Lachrymasque  dabit. 

*  Mt  quid  Ilium  complectenti. 

Usque  fin  em  vit»? ' 
Crux  relicta.  Mors  devicta, 
LachrymsB  finite. 

^  Nonne  clemens  me  petentem 

Gratiam  audibit  ?  * 
Donee  terrse  et  cselorum 

Machina  peribit. 

•  Persequentem  et  perstantem 

Nonne  me  beabit  ?  ' 
Clamant  vates  virgo  martyr : 
» Beatificabit ! ' 


THOUGHTS  ON  PULPIT  REFORM. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  MAGAZINE. 


Dear  Sir,— The  subject  of  *  Pulpit 
Reiorm '  has  been  recently  discussed  in 
the  columns  of  the  Scotsman  in  a 
lengthened  series  of  letters  from  various 
correspondents,  including  an  esteemed 
and  influential  Professor  in  our  metro- 
politan University ;  and  as  the  subject 
is  in  itself  important,  perhaps  you  will 
allow  me  t»  express,  in  your  Magazine^ 
a  few  thoughts  suggested  by  the  letters 
to  which  I  have  referred. 

It  has  been  laid  down  as  an  axiom  by 
the  learned  Professor,  *  that  preaching 
is  no  necessary  part  of  worship,'  and 
accordingly  pulpit  abolition  rather  than 
pulpit  reform  appears  to  be  the  aim  of 
those  modem  reformers.  The  axiom 
alluded  to  is  contradicted  by  facts. 
Our  Lord  entered  the  synagogue  and 
read  and  .  expounded  the  Scriptures. 
He  preached  from  the  Scriptures  the 
acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.  Paul 
acted  in  the  same  manner;  and  his 
epistles  to  Timothy  prove  beyond  ques- 
tion that  preaching  is  a  necessary  part 
of  public  worship.  The  abolition  or  all 
such  preaching  as  that  which  hitherto 
has  been  instrumental  in  the  salvation 
of  souls,  is  in  these  letters  expressly 
advocated.  *  General  exhortations  about 
human  depravity  and  the  necessity  of 
regeneration,  about  sin  and  holiness,  sal- 
vation and  damnation,  repeated  in  double 
doses  week  after  veek,'  are  strongly 


denounced.  'The  theology  dictated 
to  the  modem  divinity  student  from 
the  professor's  chair'  is  held  to  be  useless. 
'The  people  of  this  country,  although 
they  may  not  be  aware  of  it,  are  said  to 
be  no  longer  believers  in  the  theology  of 
Calvin.'  Therefore  it  is  maintained  by 
those  writers,  that  something  else  must 
be  preached,  if  indeed  there  should  be 
any  such  thing  at  all  as  preaching 
acknowledged  in  the  public' worship  of 
God. 

The  sentiment  that  Christ  died  to 
procure  for  men  easier  terms  of  salva- 
tion than  the  term  of  perfect  obedience, 
and  grace  to  enable  them  to  comply 
with  those  terms,  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  error  from  which  all  this  speculation 
takes  its  rise.  Hence  the.  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  unconditionalism  of  our 
Calvinistic  creed,  the  necessity  of  re- 
generation, and  the  total  inability  of 
depraved  humai^ity  to  save  itself.  The 
observances  of  religion  are  looked  upon 
as  so  many  conditions  of  salvation,  upon 
the  fulfilment  of  which  men  are  naturally 
prone  to  imagine  that  their  present  and 
eternal  happiness  depends,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  sovereign  special  uncondi- 
tional grace,  the  necessity  whereof  is 
denied.  While,  therefore,  pulpit  reform 
demands  the  most  faithful  discharge  of 
the  duty  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  and  to  insist  uDon  a  due  attend- 
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anoe  on  all  the  means  of  grace,  together 
with  the  most  careful  watchfulness  over 
the  discipline  of  the  Church,  it  cannot 
terminate  here.  If  it  terminate  here,  it 
will  not  be  a  Reformed  or  a  Protestant, 
but  a  popish,  Judaizing  pulpit.  Shall 
congregations  be  told  that  they  do  their 
duty  if  Uiey  rest  satisfied  with  sincerely 
and  diligently  using  the  means  of 
grace  ?  Shall  they  be  soothed  on  their 
passage  to  eternity  with  the  syren 
song  of  'Peace,  peace,'  if  they  only 
know  the  doctrines  and  support  the 
ordinances,  and  adorn  by  a  lovely  ex- 
ternal deportment  the  membership  of 
the  Church  ?  Or  does  not  a  reformation 
in  the  pulpit  urgently  demand  that 
preachers  shall  give  their  congregations 
no  rest — not  one  single  moment's  rest — 
in  the  absence  of  life— conscious  life — in 
Christ  our  Lord? 

The  conscious  assurance  of  salvation 
referred  to  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of 
our  Confession  of  Faith,  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  assurance  of  pardon 
and  salvation  upon  which  a  reformed 
pulpit  behoves  to  insist  as  implied  in 
and  belonging  to  the  essence  of  saving 
faith.  AccoiSingly,  Mr.  Shaw  of  Whit- 
bum,  in  his  able  and  approved  commen- 
tary on  the  said  chapter,  truly  observes: 
'Although  the  assurance  described  in 
this  chapter  is  not  essential  to  faith,  yet 
there  is  an  assurance  which  beings  to 
the  essence  of  faith,  and  this  our  Con- 
fession recognises  in  the  chapter  which 
treats  of  saving  faith.  It  makes  the 
principal  acts  of  saving  faith  to  consist 
in  "accepting,  receiving,  and  resting" 
on  Christ  for  salvation ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible for  one  to  rest  on  Christ  for 
salvation  without  believing  or  trusting 
that  he  shall  be  saved  by  Him.' 

But  unless  a  sinner  is  satisfied  that 
the  condition  indispensably  necessary  to 
any  man's  salvation  is  fulfilled,  he  cannot 
be  at  rest.  The  one  only  condition  of 
salvation  has  been  fulfilled  by  Christ, 
whose  death  has  therefore  secured 
salvation.  Looking  only  to  Christy — 
looking  to  Christ  only  as  a  sinner, — 
the  man,  whoever  he  be,  and  wher- 
ever he  is  found,  sees  the  condition 
fulfilled,  and  awaits  the  presence  neither 
of  conscious  faith  nor  conscious  re- 
pentance nor  any  description  of  good 
works,  in  order  to  experience  rest 
and  peace  unto  his  guilty  soul.  The 
believing  appropriation  of  personal  un- 
conditional eternal  salvation  in  Christ, 


from  its  very  nature  giyea  rest  and  peace 
and  joy,  and  leads  to  that  active  pursuit 
after  holiness  whereby  the  man  is  en- 
joined '  to  make  his  calling  and  election 
sure.'  Intercept  any  condition,  be  it 
faith  or  anything  else,  between  a  sinner 
and  Christ,  and  you  leave  the  man  in 
darkness.  As  a  powerful  reflectoi 
behind  the  beacon  light,  so  does  the  un- 
conditional purpose  exhibited  in  our 
scriptural  creed  reflect  the  glorious  Hght 
of  gospel  grace  'to  '  the  chief  of  sinnerB.' 
Saving  faith  accepts  and  rests  on  Christ 
alone.  In  Christ  is  seen  compldted 
salvation. 

It  is  here,  around  this  very  point,  that 
the  battle  is  being  fought.    The  l^alist, 
who  has  no    relish  for    unconditional 
salvation,  has  as  little  relish  for  urging, 
with  all  the  earnestness  of  a  dying  man, 
the  immediate  necessity  of  regeneration 
and  the  all-important  duty  of  conversion 
upon  congregations  of  dying  men.    No 
sound  of  peace  from  any  piSpit,  in  the 
absence  of  regeneration  conscioiisly  and 
universally  experienced  by  our  church- 
going  population.    This  is  predsely  the 
thing  against  which  we  regret  to  find 
one  of  our  most  influentiid  professois 
appears   most  resolutely  to  enter  his 
^x)test.    But  this  is  precisely  the  thing 
without  which  there  can  be  no  pulpit 
reformation.     In  the  absence  of  a  dis- 
tinct, a  certain,  an  oft-repeated  impor- 
tunate sound  trom  the  pulpits  of  our 
land,  warning  every  man  andbeseeching 
every  man  to  take  no  rest  unto  his  soul, 
from  conscious  belief  or  conscious  pem- 
tence  or  conscious  integrity  of  purpose, 
or  from  anything  in  or  about  himself, 
but  only  from  the  finiAed  work  of  our 
Lord  Jesus,  the  pulpits  of  Scotland  are 
sold  to  popery  in  its  most  refined  and 
dangerous  form.    No  form  of  popery  is 
so  dangerous,  because  there  is  none  so 
delusive  as    evangelical  or  Protestant 
popery,   which  our   late  distinguished 
Professor  Dr.  John  Brown  accttrately 
pointed  out  as  consisting  in  the  notion 
that  Christ  has  died  only  to  procure  for 
men  *  easier  terms  of  salvation '  than  the 
old  covenant  term  of  perfect  obedience. 

*  In  this  sense,'  said  Dr.  John  Brown, 

*  Christ  died  for  no  man.'  Legalism  is 
the  essence  of  popery ;  and  the  essence  of 
legalism  consists  in  accepting  anything 
whatever  as  the  condition  of  saly*" 
tion,  but  the  finished  work  of  Chnst- 
Now  that  Christ  has  fulfilled  the  condi- 
tion, the  voice  of  saving  faith  prochUDtf 
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from  every  reformed  pulpit  a  gratuitooB 
anoouditioiial  pardon  and  salvation,  and 
the  liand  of  faith  graape  as  its  own  pro- 
per^ an  unoonditional  gift  of  eternal 
£fe  in  Chiist  (1  J<4tti  ▼,  11). 

13iere  is  every  appearance  of  a  demand 
for  rationalism  aha  ritualism  under  the 
cry  for  pulpit  reform  recently  raised 
throughout  all  our  land.  How  is  it 
possible  to  reach  any  such  reform,  if 
men  seek  only  a  more  attractive  servioe 
of  mere  formalism  ?  Conscious  sinoerity 
is  nothing.  The  most  supentitious 
idolater  is  sincere  in  kb  devotions. 
OoDScioiifi  belief  in  any  abstract  doctrines, 
or  even  in  a  Saviour  whose  death  has 
not  secured  the  salvation  of  aoy  one,  is 
nothing.  *The  devils  believe  and 
tremble.'  Conscious  peace  or  rest  in 
Christ  alone — a  rest  drawn  not  from 
any  consciousness  of  faith  or  repentance, 
or  any  feeling  or  work  whatever  per- 
taining to  the  sinner  who  believes,  bat 
drawn  exclusively  from  what  is  seen  in 
Christ — ^this  is  &e  consciousness  of  a 


soul  as  soon  as  that  soul  is  quickened 

into  new  life. 

Unless  this  primary  fundaBkental 
feature  of  all  Christian  eipwience  is 
insisted  on  from  the  pulpit,  what  htsn 
W9  kft  exeept  the  ^  diuhtgame  faith '  ol 
popHery,  agamst  which  this  reformed 
nation  testified  in  former  days  ?  That 
doubts  and  fears  arising  from  remaining 
unbelief,  and  also  the  certain  result  of 
SfMritual  sloth,  worldliness,  or  sin,  far  too 
frequently  becloud  the  believing  soul,  is 
only  a  strong  and  valid  reason  for  faith- 
fully rebuking  and  condemning  all  such 
inconsistency.  The  defence  or  the  pal- 
liation of  doubts  and  fears  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  set  to  rebuke  and  to 
condemn  everv  form  of  unbelief  and 
iniquity,  can  therefore  no  more  consist 
with  pulpit  reform  than  could  the  open 
and  un<£sguised  traffic  in  indulgences 
by  the  servants  of  the  Pope. — I  remain, 
etc#,  A.  C.  Rutherford. 

HouKT  Pleasant,  Portobello, 
29ik  January  1876. 


OUR  SUBORDINATE  STANDARDS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  MAGAZINE. 


Sir, — ^I  beg  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
the*above  subject,  which  I  humbly  con- 
ceive has  strong  claims  to  speedy  and 
earnest  attention.  It  was  frequently 
said,  some  years  ago,  that  something 
must  be  done ;  but  the  Union  with  the 
Free  Church  being  in  prospect,  it  would 
be  improper  to  meddle  with  the  matter 
tiU  that  event  should  be  accomplished. 
This  obstacle  is  now,  though  unhappily, 
remoYcd;  and  there  seems  nothing  to 
hinder  our  Synod  ffom  immediately 
entering  on  a  calm,  cautious,  and  judi- 
dous  consideration  of  the  subiect. 

I  observe  that  a  writer  in  the  Maga- 
zine  a  few  months  ago  says:  *We 
deem  it  unwarrantable  to  pronounce  a 
man  a  heretic,  and  refuse  to  bid  him 
God-speed,  because  he  may  hold  that 
the  periods  in  which  the  several  orders 
of  creatures  were  introduced  into  our 
world  were  long  periods  of  time,  and 
not  natural  days  of  tweniy-four  hours. 
Bat  along  with  this,  the  articles  of  our 
authorized  standards  must  be  looked 
to.'  And  he  then  refers  to  the  incon- 
gruity of  persons  holding  the  abovo 
opinion  and  at  the  same  time  subscrib- 
ing the  Confession  of  Faith.  He  adds : 
'Multitudes,  we  fear,  have  committed 


themselves  to  this  inconsistency.  *^  This 
gear/'  as  the  bishop  said,  '^must  be 
mended."  To  play  fast  and  loose  is 
destructive  of  confidence,  and  in  fact 
of  morality  itself.'  The  force  of  that 
seems  to  me  quite  clear;  and  surely 
to  subvert  confidence  and  destroy 
moraJity  are  evils  of  the  most  serious 
magnitude.  What  do  we  exclaim 
against  more  indignantly,  than  Broad 
Churchmen  in  the  south  subscribing 
the  Articles  in  a  non-natural  sense,  or 
with  mental  reservation?  Physician, 
heal  thyself ! 

I  was  lately  struck  with  observing 
that  Dr.  Candlish  {Reason  and  Revela- 
tion)  quotes  with  apparent  approval  the 
following  passage  from  the  writings  of 
the  late  celebrated  Hugh  Miller  :—*  The 
geological  discoveries  of  the  earth's  exist- 
ence and  history  before  the  Adamic 
creation  are  consistent  with  a  probable 
or  possible  interpretation  of  Grenesis; 
not  indeed  with  any  interpretation  that 
would  naturally  have  occurred  to  any 
reader  before  the  discoveries  were  made, 
—that  would  have  been  to  forestall  the 
discoveries  by  revdation, — ^but  still  with 
an  interpretation  of  which  the  inspired 
words  are  fairly  susceptible.   The  Con- 
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and  OatechismB  of  the  West- 
minster Divines,  on  the  other  hand, 
cannot  be  in  any  way  harmonized  with 
the  teachings  of  science.'  According  to 
this,  it  appears  that  the  language  of 
the  Confession,  which  Dr.  Candlish  had 
sabscribed,  and  which  continues  to  be 
regularly  subscribed,  does  not  admit  at 
all,  as  he  seems  to  own,  of  being  har- 
monized with  acknowledged  truth,  or  at 
least  with  yiews  accepted  as  probably 
correct.  Surely  this  will  not  stand  the 
light  of  day. 

There  is  at  present,  as  appears  from 
the  publie  prints,  a  Presbyterian  mini- 
ster in  one  of  our  colonies  under  process 
before  his  presbytery  for  contravening 
the  Confession  of  Faith  touching  the 
future  punishment  of  the  wicked.  An 
eminent  individual  of  the  same  deno- 
mination has  published  a  Letter  in  a 
newspaper,  wherein  he  says :  '  A  mini- 
ster .  .  .  avowed  in  open  Synod  his 
conviction  that  the  Confession,  in  declar- 
ing marriage  with  a  deceased  wif6^s 
sister  to  be  unscriptural,  is  in  error. 
Though  this  view,  in  which  I  myself 
concur,  did  not  find  favour  with  the 
Synod  as  a  body,  he  was  subjected  to  no 
ecclesiastical  censure  for  expressing  it, 
and  even  vehemently  challenging  debate 
on  it.'  The  writer  then  asks :  *  Is  there 
special  need  for  the  rigid  treatment 

which  the  Presbytery  of has  inti- 

,  mated  its  intention  of  meting  out  to 

Mr. ?   If  one  minister  may  without 

ecclesiastical  censure  openly  avow  his 
conviction  that  the  teaching  of  the 
Confession  on  the  subject  of  marriage 
is  wrong,  why  may  not  another,  without 
ecclesiastical  censure,  express  his  doubt 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Confession  on 
the  subject  of  the  duration  of  future 
punishment?'  Now  it  is  easy  to  say 
that  the  point  respecting  marriage  is 
subordinatiB  and  almost  trifling  com- 
pared with  the  duration  of  future 
punishment.  But  the  reply  is,  that 
both  are  on  a  level  as  having  the 
sanction  of  the  Confession,  and  that,  in 
solemnly  declaring  our  convictions,  we 
are  not  at  liberty  to  distinguish  between 
little  and  great.  *  He  that  is  unjust  in 
the  least,  is  unjust  also  in  much.' 

Before  I  applied  for  licence,  I  con- 
sulted my  minister,  a  very  prominent 
naan  in  the  Church,  respecting  subscrip- 
tion. I  said  I  had  read  carefully  the 
standards,  and  that  I  felt  some  embar- 
rassment.    I  doubted  the  applicability 


of  some  of  the  texts  adduced  as  autho- 
rities. I  imperfectly  understood  several 
of  the  doctrinal  positions  in  the  Confes- 
sion, and  scrupled  about  accepting 
them.  I  distinctly  remember  the  reply 
he  made :  *  With  the  texts  as  proofs  of 
the  Confession  we  have  no  concern. 
In  the  Confession  itself  there  are  far  too 
many  propositions,  not  a  few  of  them 
relating  to  matters  far  too  abstruse  for 
any  man  giving  an  intelligent  and 
honest  assent  to  them  all.  But  there  is 
a  certain  scheme  of  Calvinistic  and 
evangelical  theology  in  the  symbol,  and 
that,  I  conceive,  is  all  that  one  is 
expected  to  declare  that  ■  he  accepts.' 
On  these  terms,  I  said,  I  had  no  diffi- 
culty. But  this  whole  matter  was 
private  between  him  and  me ;  and  I 
never  could  regard  it  as  perfectly  satis- 
factory. I  have  since  conversed  with 
sevenU  of  our  most  distinguished  mini- 
sters on  this  same  subject,  and  have 
always  got  substantially  the  same 
explanation.  They  did  not  consider 
that  we  were  strictly  bound  to  every 
minute  point  as  literally  set  forth  in  the 
Confession.  But  I  do  not  recollect  of 
one  of  them  being  prepared  to  justify 
the  posture  in  which  matters  stand. 

As  to  attempting  a  remedy  for  ti)is 
sore  evil,  it  could  be  no  objection 
though  a  number  of  members  of  Synod 
were  to  declare  that  they  hold  implicitly 
every  jot  and  tittle  in  the  Confession, 
unless  they  were  also  prepared  to  con- 
tend that  they  consider  all  as  necessary 
for  securing  soundness  in  the  faith.  We 
may  surely,  each  for  himself,  believe 
much  to  be  true  which  need  not  be 
embodied  in  a  public  creed. 

Three  modes  of  procedure  might  be 
adopted.  First,  an  endeavour  might  be 
made  to  amend  the  Confession,  chiefly 
by  eliminating  from  it  clauses  that  are 
stumbling  and  do  not  seem  to  be  essen- 
tial, and  partly  by  modifying  the  form 
of  expression  in  a  number  of  places,  and 
bringing  the  whole  into  closer  accord- 
ance with  interpretations  of  Scripture 
which  the  progress  of  Biblical  Criticism 
and  of  Science  has  shown  to  be  probably 
more  correct  than  those  which  prevailed 
in  former  days.  This  mode  woaJd'  be 
attended  with  extreme  difficulty,  »«« 
might  not  unlikely  prove  mischievoiw 
and  dangerous.  A  second  method  would 
be  simply  to  discontinue  the  Confession 
as  a  standard,  leaving  it  as  a  monument 
of  the  marvellous  talents  and  attain- 
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ments  of  the  divines  of  the  seyenteenth 
century,  and  commending  it  to  the  study 
of  all  who  can  appreciate  its  miquestion- 
ably  vast  merits ;  substituting  for  it,  at 
the  same  time,  some  comparatively 
short  and  simple  summary  of  principles, 
partaking  less  of  the  nature  of  a  system 
of  divinity  and  more  of  the  character 
of  a  creed.  This  plan  is  what  many 
approve,  and  I  should  think  it  might 
be  hopefully  attempted.  A  third  plan 
would  be  to  allow  the  Confession  to 
remain  intact,  and  to  retain  its  present 
position,  but  to  relax  the  terms  of  sub- 
scription. Our  American  brethren  have 
combined  the  second  method  with  this. 
They  have  struck  out  almost  the  whole 
of  the  third  section  of  the  twenty-third 
chapter  of  the  Confession,  and  put  in 
its  place  one  which,  though  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  unobjectionable,  is  at  all 
events  an  unspeakable  improvement  on 
the  original.  They  have  also  omitted 
from  the  Qaestion  in  the  Larger  Cate- 
chism, '  What  are  the  sins  forbidden  in 
the  second  commandment)  ? '  the  clause 
*  tolerating  a  false  religion.'  But  what 
is  far  more  comprehensive,  and  of 
greater  importance,  all  the  profession 
they  require  of  their  office-bearers  is 
assent  to  the  following  question  in  their 
Formula  of  Ordination:  *Do  you  sin- 
cerely receive  and  adopt  the  Confession 
of  Faith  of  this  Church  as  containing 
the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the 
holy  Scriptures? '  Dr.  Hodge,  I  think, 
has  said  that  he  does  not  know  six  men 
in  the  Church  who  would  subscribe  the 
Confession  as  a  whole.  He  holds  also 
that,  with  honest  men,  the  above  pro- 
fession is  perfectly  sufficient  to  secure 
orthodoxy ;  and  of  course,  if  you  have 
dishonest  men  to  deal  with,  all  methods 
will  be  alike  ineffectual. 

The  author  of  the  Letter  in  the  colonial 
newspaper  I  referred  to,  says :  *  What, 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  does  subscription 
mean  ?  It  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  mean 
more  than  this, — that  the  subscriber 
accepts  the  general  scheme  of  doctrine 
set  forth  in  the  documents  to  which  he 
signifies  his  assent.  It  would  be  well  if 
some  form  of  words  explicitly  intimat- 
mg  this  were  used.    In  the  Presbyterian 

Church  of' there  is  no  such  form  of 

words  used;  there  is  rather  something 
of  an  opposite  character.  But  this  can- 
not invsiiidate  the  fact  that,  by  usage 
and  the  tacit  consent  of  our  Church 
authorities,  the  strict  adherence  to  the 


doctrine  of  the  Confession,  which  may 
have  been  once  really  implied  in  sub- 
scription, is  no  longer  understood  to  be 
necessary.*  I  hope  that  when  the  writer 
says  that  strict  adherence  to  the  doc- 
trmes  of  the  Confession  is  no  longer  un- 
derstood to  be  necessary,  he  refers  only 
to  small  non-essential  points  which  may 
be  matter  of  doubtful  disputation.  But 
be  that  as  it  may,  all  honest  men  will 
agree  that  the  terms  of  one's  profession 
should  simply  and  clearly  express  just 
what  is  meant  and  no  more. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  is  already  a 
relaxation  of  our  subscription  in  the 
clause  contained  in  our  Formula,  *  it  being 
understood  that  you  are  not  required  to 
approve  of  anytlung  in  these  documents 
which  teaches  or  is  supposed  to  teach 
compulsory  or  persecuting  and  intolerant 
principles  in  religion.'  But  this,  though 
good  so  far,  and  got  up  at  the  time  no 
doubt  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
peace,  is  still  very  far  from  being  all 
that  is  desirable.  It  relates  to  only  one 
class  of  subjects;  and  surely  one  may 
havb  difficulty  in  declaring  that  he  be- 
lieves many  things  not  included  in  that 
class.  Then,  again,  it  is  highly  objec- 
tionable, on  the  score  that  it  is  altogether 
vague  and  indefinite.  No  points  are 
specified  as  those  on  which  it  is  meant 
to  give  relief.  Suppose  one  should  hold, 
as  some  great  divines  have  done,  that 
the  decalogue  is  not  intended  as  the 
rule  of  duty  under  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation, but  the  moral  precepts  in  the 
(few  Testament.  Then  he  might  allege 
that  the  fourth  commandment  is  among 
the  things  done  away  in  Christ ;  and 
that,  as  he  regards  it  compulsory  and 
intolerant,  he  feels  no  obligation  to 
observe  the  Sabbath.  In  the  year  1871, 
our  Synod  adopted  a  report  of  its  Com- 
mittee on  Union,  implying  certain  views 
respecting  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
magistrate  in  matters  of  religion.  From 
that  deed  some  members  dissented,  and 
assigned  reasons.  The  Synod  recorded 
these  reasons,  and  appointed  a  committee 
to  prepare  answers.  These  answers 
were  adopted,  and  one  of  them  includes 
the  words,  '  If  the  dissentients  can  show 
that  this  decision  involves  compulsory, 
persecuting,  or  intolerant  principles, 
they  are  not  bound  by  it.'  If  they  can 
show  this!  but  to  whose  satisfaction 
must  they  show  it?  Surely  not  to  the 
Synod's,  for  in  that  case  the  whole 
deed  would  doubtless  be.cancelled ;  not 
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to  the  Free  Church's,  for  the  deed  itoelf 
was  meant  for  their  conteatxnent ;  not 
to  the  general  public's,  for  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it  It  remains  only 
that  the  diBsentiente  must  satisfy  them- 
^elyes.  The  whole  ezpreeeion  was 
nothing  else  than  a  reduplication  on 
the  clause  in  our  formula  already 
quoted, — ^  it  being  understood  that  you 
are  not  required  to  approve,'  etc.  Now 
the  Synod,  by  adopting  this,  seems  to 
admit  that,  under  covert  of  said  clause, 
any  of  its  members  may  shake  them- 
selves loose  from  deeds  of  its  own  only 
two  or  three  days  old.    Instead,  then. 


of  being  satisfied  with  that  cLaase,  ^mm 
seemts  great  reason  why  it  should  itself 
be  got  rid  of,  and  some  mode  of  pro- 
fession adopted,  which,  while  it  would 
duly  bind  aH  conscientious  men,  would 
at  the  same  time  give  reaaonable  relief 
respecting  all  matters  about  which  a 
diversity  of  opinion  may  be  safely  held; 
and  would  further  make  it  manifest  to 
all  men  what  the  recognised  creed  of  the 
Church  actually  is. 

Begging  you  to  excuse  the  freedom 
with  whi^  I  have  expressed  myself,— I 
am,  etc^ 

AUICUB. 


PROCLAMATION  OF  BANNS. 

TO  THE  £DIT(»t  OF  THE  UKTTED  PRESBYTERIAN  MAGAZINE. 


Sir, — I  observe  that  the  Free  Church 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  have  appointed 
a  deputation  to  seek  an  interview  with 
the  Lord  Advocate  on  the  above  sub- 
ject, and  that  the  United  Presbyterian 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  have  agreed 
to  petition  Parliament  respecting  it. 
Others,  I  doubt  not,  will  follow  suit.* 
There  is  every  probability  that  some 
change  will  speedily  be  made ;  and  of 
course  it  is  of  importance  that  that 
should  be  the  best  that  can  be  obtained. 
It  seems  to  be  universally  admitted  that 
the  present  mode  of  publishing  the  in- 
tention to  marry  is  in  many  cases  alto- 
gether inefficient, — ^proclamation  in  the 
churches  of  some  populous  parishes 
being,  especially  at  particular  seasons,  a 
mere  empty  form.  The  matter  of  fees 
also  is  well  deserving  of  consideration. 
The  sum  demanded  is  well  known 
either  to  be  the  occasion,  or  at  least  to 
be  pleaded  as  the  excuse,  of  numerous 
Pjersons  living  in  concubinage  instead  of 
lawful  wedlock.  The  amount  is  in  many 
cases  considerable,  especiaJly  if  the 
whole  business  be  completed  on  one 
Sabbath,  as  is  fashionable  and  common, 
though  the  authority  for  it,  I  behave,  is 
questionable.  I  had  some  concern  in  a 
case  lately,  in  which  the  charge  was 
£3,  3s.,  Le.  £2,  2s.  in  a  city,  and 
£1,  Is.  in  a  country  parish.  More  than 
thirty  years  ago,  I  published  a  Letter 
in  a  newspaper,  aslung  on  what  legal 
grounds  fees  were  exacted;  and  some 
one  replied  that  *use  and  wont;  was  the 
basis  of  the  claim.    The  minister  of  a 

*  The  United  Presbyterian  Presbytery  of 
Glasgow  have  also  made  a  movement 


quoad  sacra  parish  in  the  west  has  lately 
intimated  that  no  fees  shall  be  taken 
in  his  parish,  as  there  is  no  warrant  in 
law  for  doing  so.  A  session-clerk  who 
dates  from  Kelso  disputes  this,  and 
pleads  prescriptive  rights.  All  ques- 
tions of  that  kind,  as  to  the  past,  I 
gladly  leave  to  the  lawyers.  But  an 
Act  of  Parliament  seems  to  be  desirable 
to  set  things  right  for  the  future.  That 
the  State  has  some  concern  with  mar- 
riage must  be  admitted.  It  is  clearly 
entitled  to  declare  what  it  will  regard 
as  marriage,  with  a  view  to  such  matters 
as  succession  to  property  and  titles,  the 
right  of  alimony.  Jus  mariti,  and  varionB 
considerations  of  that  sort.  But  what- 
,  ever  there  may  be  in  marriage,  it  seema 
clear  that,  so  far  as  the  State  has  any 
concern  in  it,  there  is  nothing  but  what 
is  purely  civil;  and  therefore,  in  all 
the  interference  ol  the  State,  every- 
thing ecclesiastical  ought  to  be  carefully 
eschewed.  This  leads  to  what  I  deem 
an  important  consideration.  It  irritates 
and  provokes  and  mortifies  all  noncon- 
formists, that  under  the  present  scheme 
they  are  obliged  to  recognise  the  fune- 
tionaries  and  churches  of  the  Establish- 
ment  in  connection  with  their  marriages. 
Sound  policy  requires  that  this  grievance 
should  be  removed.  The  mode  of  M- 
mating  the  intention  to  marry  should  W 
prescribed  by  some  civil,  non-sectanan 
authority.  General  rules  might  be  ]m 
down  by  Parliament ;  and  if  any  special 
details  be  required  for  particular  locaU- 
ties,  the  Sheriff  or  the  Quarter  SessionB, 
or  some  similar  body,  should  be  autho- 
rised to  sanction  these.    One  reason- 
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able  proyision  would  seem  to  be,  that 
the  Dames  of  those  proposing  marriage 
fihonld  stand  for  so  maar  days  on  the 
hodix  of  the  registrar  berore  an  extract 
could  be  granted,  and  that  a  list  of  all 
these  shomd  be  posted  on  the  walls  or  at 
the  door  of  his  office.  If  there  should  be 
any  publishing  in  newspapers  or  other 
public  prints,  those  connected  with  each 
district  could  best  determine  what  papers 
should  be  fixed  on.  I  understand  tnat, 
after  the  preliminaries  have  been  duly 
attended  to,  any  person  can  at  present 
validly    and    effectually,  and    without 


liability  to  legal  challenge,  celebrate  a 
marriage  in  the  presence  of  competent 
witncBses.  Churches  may  make  regu- 
lations on  that  subject,  binding  on  all 
who  choose  to  submit  to  them.  Most 
people  wish  to  have  the  exhortations 
and  prayers  of  a  minister  on  the  occa- 
sion. Whatever  changes  may  be  made, 
the  mode  of  celebration  might  be  left 
untrammelled  by  the  State,  eveiy  one 
being  fully  at  liberty  to  arrange  it 
according  to  his  own  ideas  of  propriety, 
care  only  being  taken  to  have  the  trans- 
action duly  attested. — I  am,  etc., 

Qcivis. 


|nt^l%mct.— 3Rnit<b  "^xmbjiUnm  €\pxxt\i. 


PBBSBTTBRIAL  PB0CBBDIH08. 

Annandale, — ^This  preabyterr  met  at 
Annan  on  the  15th^ult. — the  Key.  James 
Bonald,  moderator."  In  terms  of  agree- 
ment, the  presbytery  occupied  the  first  hour 
in  conference,  with  prayer,  on  evangelistic 
effort.  Mr.  George  Smart,  student,  de- 
livered a  discourse  on  Bom.  viii.  1, 
and  was  examined  in  Greek.  Mr. 
Francis  Scoone,  student,  was  examined 
in  Greek  and  Church  History.  The  ex- 
aminers in  theologj  and  Latin  reported 
in  very  favourable  terms  on  the  papers 
prepared  by  both  students  at  the  former 
meeting,  and  Mr.  Smart's  discourse  >  was 
ananimously  sustained.  It  was  reported 
that  Mr.  James  Common,  M.A.,  student,  in 
connection  with  the  presbytery,  had  died 
at  his  father's  honse  on  Monday  the  ISth 
February,  and  several  members  of  presby- 
teiv  having  testified  to  the  distinguished 
ability  and  high  Christian  character  of  the 
deceased,  the  presbytery  appointed  Messrs. 
Ballantyne  and  Watson  a  conunittee  to 
prepare  a  letter  of  condolence  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  bereaved  parents.  The  Rev. 
George  Rae,  of  Dumfries  Presbytery,  was 
heard  on  behalf  of  the  Synod's  Committee 
on  more  Efficient  Theological  Training,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  the  thanks  of  the  presby- 
tery he  given  to  Mr.  Bae  for  his  statement, 
and  that  the  whole  matter  be  recommended 
to  the  earnest  consideration  of  the  mem- 
bers. In  terms  of  agreement,  the  presby- 
tery proceeded  to  the  nomination  of 
ministers  to  fill  the  new  professorial  chairs. 
The  results  are  as  follows : — ^For  the  Chair 
of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Literature 
and  Exegesis,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Robb,  the 
Key.  Daniel  McLean,  and  Mr.  James  A. 
Paterson,  preacher.  For  the  Chair  of 
Church  History,  including  the  History  of 


Doctrines,  the  Eev.  Dr.  Daff,  the  Bev. 
William  Graham,  and  the  Bev.  James 
Wardrop.  And  for  the  Chair  of  Practical 
Training  for  the  Work  of  the  Ministry, 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Joseph  Brown  and  the 
Bev.  Dr.  John  Ker.  Bead  notification 
that  the  London  presbytery  had  agreed  to 
recommend  that  the  name  of  the  Bev. 
George  B.  Carr,  of  Silverhill,  be  placed  on 
the  list  of  probationers.  Appointed  next 
meeting  of  presbytery  to  be  held  at 
Annan,  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  second 
Sabbath  of  April,  at  11.30  ▲.H. 

Arbroath,  —  This  presbytery  met  at 
Arbroath  on  Januai^  4 — the  Bev.  John 
M'Nab,  moderator.  Kead  letter  from  Mr. 
James  Landreth,  probationer,  intimating 
his  acceptance  of  the  call  from  Maisondien 
Lane,  Brechin.  Mr.  Landreth,  being 
present,  delivered  his  trials,  and  his  ordi- 
nation was  appointed  to  take  place  on 
January  26 ;  Mr.  Thirde  to  preach,  Mr. 
Howat  to  ordain  and  address  the  minister, 
and  Mr.  Cameron  to  address  the  people. 
Beminded  all  sessions  of  the  Synod's  in- 
structions, that  they  should  consider  and 
report  on  the  remit  anent  Bepresentation 
of  Elders  in  Higher  Church  Courts.  Dr. 
Colin  S.  Valentine,  being  present,  made  a 
formal  reqnest  to  the  presbytery  that  he 
she  old  be  ordained  as  a  gospel  missionary 
to  India,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
Synod's  minute  of  May  last,  requiring  any 
presbytery  to  which  he  mi^ht  apply  to 
grant  the  act  of  ordination  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  presbytery  cordially  agreed 
to  grant  the  request,  and  his  ordination 
was  appointed  to  be  proceeded  with  on  a 
day  to  be  afterwards  fixed.  It  was  agreed 
to  request  the  Foreign  Mission  Secretary 
to  take  part  in  the  services  on  the  occasion. 
While  the  conrt  was  sitting,  a  telegram 
was  received  from  Newcastle,  intimating 
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that  the  Bey.  Henry  Angus  had,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  his  presbjtery  there  that  day,  de- 
clared his  acceptance  of  the  call  which  had 
•been  given  him  by  the  congregation  of 
Erakine  Charch,  Arbroath,  in  which  de- 
cision the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle  inti- 
mated that  they  acquiesced.  Agreed  that 
Mr.  Angus'  induction  should  take  place 
in  Erskine  Church  on  February  9 ;  Mr. 
Landreth  to  nreach,  Mr.  Cameron  to  in- 
duct and  address  the  minister,  and  Mr. 
Thirde  to  address  the  people. 

Berwick, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
88th  of  December  —  the  Bev.  James 
narrower,  moderator  jyro  die.  The  prin- 
cipal business  was  the  ordination  of  Mr. 
R  C.  Inglis  in  Chapel  Street,  Berwick,  as 
successor  to  the  Ber.  James  M'Leish. 
The  Ber.  B.  Simpson,  M.A.,  preached  on 
the  occasion;  the  Bey.  James  Harrower 
ordained  and  gave  the  charge;  and  the 
Bey.  Q.  H.  Main  addressed  the  congrega- 
tion. Mr.  Inglis  receiyed  a  cordial  wel- 
come; and  the  settlement  is  most  har- 
monious and  promising.  The  presbytery 
met  after  the  ordination,  when  attention 
was  called  to  the  Synod's  instruction  to 
report  on  the  circumstances  causing  a 
Decrease  or  Inadequate  Increase  in  the 
Membership  of  the  Church.  The  members 
of  presbytery  were  successively  heard; 
and  it  was  found  that  there  had  not  been 
any  considerable  decrease  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  churches  of  this  presbytery, 
and  that  in  some  of  them  there  had  been 
increase.  Among  the  causes  of  such 
decrease  as  was  reported,  it  was  found 
that  the  principal  had  been  the  decrease 
of  population,  especially  in  the  rural 
districts,  and  the  general  tendency  of  the 
population  to  move  to  larger  centres ;  and 
that  an  influence  had  been  exerted  by 
the  planting  of  other  churches  within  the 
bounds  of  the  presbytery.  The  presbytery 
on  examining  this  subject  were  constrained 
to  report,  that  they  could  not  attribute 
any  diminutiou  of  membership  to  failure 
of  zeal  or  faithfulness  on  the  part  of  the 
ministry,  or  want  of  attachment  on  the 

§art  of  the  people  to  the  principles  of  the 
enomination.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
their  earnest  conviction  that  renewed 
efforts  are  required  in  the  service  of  the 
Bedeemer,  and  for  the  promotion  of  the 
best  interests  of  our  beloved  Church. 
Next  meeting  was  appointed  to  be  held 
on  the  15th  of  February  1876. 

Carlisle. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  1 5th 
February.  Official  information  having 
been  received  of  the  death  of  the  Bev. 
John  B.  Thomson  of  Holywell,  after  the 
lengthened  ministry  of  thirty-four  years, 
which  event  took  place  on  Sabbath 
the  13th,  the  presbytery  agreed  to  re- 
cord its  sorrow  for  the  loss  sustained  in 


the  removal  of  Mr.  Thomson,  and  its  deep 
sympathy  with  the  widow  and  family,  and 
instructed  the  clerk  to  forward  an  extract 
copy  of  this  minute  to  Mrs.  Thomson. 
Mr.  Thomson's  name  was  then  dropped 
from  the  roll,  and  Mr.    Carruthers  ap- 

Sointed  to  preach  Holywell  vacant  on 
abbath  next.  Upon  the  proposal  of  the 
Bev.  P.  Carruthers,  Mr.  Tannahill  was 
appointed  to  represent  the  presbytery  at 
the  Mission  Board  for  the  next  four  years ; 
and  Mr.  Tannahill,  being  present,  accepted 
the  appointment.  The  names  of  the  Rer9. 
A.  Bobb,  D.D.,  Daniel  McLean,  and  B. 
Qrant  Brown,  were  ordered  to  be  sent  up 
to  the  Theological  Committee  as  repre- 
senting fitting  candidates  for  the  vacant 
Hebrew  chair;  that  of  the  Bev.  A.  Duff, 
LL.D.,  for  the  Chair  of  Church  Histo^; 
and  those  of  the  Bev.  John  Ker,  D.D.,  A. 
M^Leod,  D.D.,  and  William  Graham, 
A.M.,  for  that  of  Practical  Training. 
Owing  to  the  present  transitional  state  of 
the  Church,  it  was  agreed  to  take  no 
action  in  the  matters  of  Bepresentatire 
Elders  and  a  Bepresentative  Aisemblj. 
Mr.  Kidd,  student  of  the  fifth  year,  was 
licensed ;  and  Messrs.  Salmond  and  Miller 
were  examined  on  different  subjects.— An 
ad  hunc  effectum  meeting  of  presbyteiy 
was  held  at  Holywell  on  the  16th  of 
February.  The  Bevs.  William  Watson 
and  Qeorge  Lambech,  being  present  from 
the  presbytery  of  Annandale,  were  invited 
to  correspond.  The  presbytery  arranged 
for  conducting  a  religious  service  in  the 
church  previous  to  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Thomson's  remains  to  Glasgow.  After 
inquiries  and  deliberations,  it  was  agreed 
that  Holywell  in  the  meantime  should  be 
supplied  with  ordinances ;  and,  considering 
that  the  best  method  would  be  for  the 
Mission  Board  to  send  an  evangelist  with- 
out delay,  instructed  the  clerk  to  com- 
municate at  once  with  the  Home  Mission 
Secretary.  Mr.  Carruthers  was  appointed 
moderator  of  the  Holywell  session  m 
tem,,  and  enjoined  to  communicate  with 
the  congregation  at  the  close  of  service  on 
Sabbath  first  as  to  their  position  and  duty 
thereanent. 

Dundee.— This  presbytery  met  on  Tues- 
day, 18th  January— the  Bev.  B.  BuiseU, 
moderator.   According  to  previous  notice, 
Mr.   Brand  called  the  attention  of  tnc 
presbytery  to  the  necessity  for  a  church  nx 
the  west  end  of  Dundee.    He  moved  tw 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  confer  wit 
parties  in  the  west  end  of  the  town  wiin 
the  view  of  endeavouring  to  get  «  fJJ 
congregation  formed  there,  with  as  nw 
delay  as  possible,  and  report.    Mr.  ^p* 
elder,  seconded  the  motion.    The  motion 
was  cordially  and  unanimously  ^^^.^^I 
the  presbytery,  and  a  committee  appoi^^  * 
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It  was  agreed  to  take  up  the  subject  of  a 
Representatiye  Assembly  at  next  meeting 
of  presbjterj.  Mr.  Jack,  eonvener  of 
committee  appointed  to  consider  com- 
jQunication  with  reference  to  a  Decrease  in 
the  Membership  of  Chnrches  in  certain 
Districts,  reported  thatjthe  aTcrage  rate  of 
increase  of  the  membership  of  the  Church 
within  the  bounds  of  the  presbjterj  for 
the  past  eleven  jear^  was  2*6  per  cent. 
per  annum,  or  nearlj  three  times  the 
rate  at  which,  it  is  estimated,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  countrj  (Scotland)  is  increas- 
ing annual! J ;  the  figures  in  the  returns 
of  the  Registrar-General  for  Scotland 
being  rather  more  than  *9  per  cent,  per 
annnm.  The  average  rate  of  increase  in 
the  membership  of  our  congregations  in 
the  town  of  Dundee  for  the  last  six  jears 
has  been  2*7  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
this  preciselj  is  the  rate  at  which  it  is 
estimated  the  population  of  Dundee  is 
increasing.  During  the  last  two  years  of 
the  six"^  there  has  been  an  average  increase 
of  3-9  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  presbj- 
terj received  the  report,  and  thanked  Mr. 
Jack  for  his  diligence,  and  instructed  him 
to  send  the  substance  of  it  to  the  convener 
of  the  Sjnod's  committee  appointed  to 
consider  this  subject.  Mr.  Miller  gave 
notice  that  he  would  at  next  meeting  of 
presbjterj  propose  Mr.  James  Logie, 
elder,  as  the  representative  of  the  presbj- 
terj at  the  Mission  Board.  Mr.  John 
Duudas,  student,  gave  a  sermon  from 
John  XV.  15,  which  was  cordiallj  sus- 
tained. 

DunfermUne, — This  presbjterj  met  on 
Tuesdaj,  Januarj  18 — the  Rev.  Mr.  Bor- 
land, moderator.  The  clerk  intimated 
that  since  last  meeting  of  presbjterj  he 
had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jarvie, 
asking  him  to  appoint  sick  supplj,  and 
that  in  consequence  he  had  appointed 
five  of  the  brethren  to  preach  in  Chalmers' 
Street  pulpit.  He  also  read  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Jarvie,  stating  that,  owing  to  con- 
tinaed  indisposition  and  the  decided 
opinion  of  his  medical  advisers,  Drs. 
Douglas  and  Begbie,  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  laj  the  resignation  of  his  pastoral 
charge  on  the  table  of  the  presbjterj  at 
its  first  meeting,  on  the  understanding 
that  his  right  to  the  Aged  and  Infirm 
Ministers'  Fund  be  reserved  should  he 
ever  require  it.  The  medical  certificate 
here  that  his  illness  was  a  renewal  of  his 
attack  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
organs  of  voice,  and  that  bis  onlj  chance 
of  recoverv  is  a  lengthened  residence  in  an 
equable  climate  such  as  Australia,  and 
even  then  to  abstain  for  a  length  of  time 
irom  his  professional  duties.  Mr.  Jarvie, 
being  present,  proceeded  to  address  the 
iPresbjterj,  which  he  did  in  a  very  appro- 


priate and  touching  manner,  and  con- 
cluded by  laying  his  resignation  formally 
on  the  table.  The  presbytery  expressed 
their  deep  regret  at  Mr.  Jarvie's  illness, 
and  the  serious  step  which  it  hftd  con- 
strained him  to  take,  and  their  sympathy 
with  him  and  the  congregation  in  their 
present  trying  circumstances.  The  resig- 
nation was  allowed  to  lie  on  the  table  tUl 
next  meeting  of  presbytery,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  summon  the  congregation  to 
appear  for  their  interests.  The  clerk  was 
instructed  to  communicate  with  Dr.  Scott 
anent  the  matter  of  the  Aged  Fund. 
Further  sick  supply  was  granted,  and  Mr. 
Brown  was  appointed  convener  of  the 
Statistical  Committee  in  Mr.  Jarvie's 
room.  Proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Monument  question.  A  communi- 
cation was  read  from  Dr.  Morris,  convener 
of  the  committee,  intimating  that  Robert 
Matheson,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Her  Majesty's  Board  of  Works, 
and  who  had  been  deputed  by  Lord  Henry 
Lennox  to  settle  the  matter  with  the 
presbjterj,  amicablj  if  possible,  had  per- 
sonallj  visited  some  of  the  committee  and 
members  of  presbjterj,  and  had  after- 
wards communicated  the  following  sug- 
§estions,  with  a  view  to  the  settlement  of 
le  case,  viz.,  that  the  word  'ceased' 
should  be  substituted  for  the  words  *  de- 
posed '  and  '  seceded^'  or  that  the  whole 
sentence  referring  to  Mr.  Gillespie's  deposi- 
tion should  be  left  out  of  the  inscription 
altogether.  It  further  intimated  that  the 
committee  had  met,  and  that  thej  did  not 
approve  of  either  of  Mr.  Matheson's  sug- 
gestions ;  but  that  thej  were  unanimouslj 
of  opinion  that  the  following  should  be  the 
inscription  for  the  memorial  tablet:  'In 
memorj  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gillespie, 
Founder  of  the  Relief  Church.  Born,  1 708 ; 
died,  1774.'  The  communication  having 
been  heard,  Mr.  Fleming  rose  and  moved 
the  following  resolution  :  *  That  the  pres- 
bjterj, having  heard  through  their  com- 
mittee the  communication  addressed  to 
them  bj  the  representative  of  the  Govern- 
ment, agree  to  record  their  resolution  that 
thej  cannot  consent  to  omit  from  the  in- 
scription to  be  pot  on  Mr. .  Gillespie's 
tablet  the  statement  of  his  deposition  bj 
the  General  Assemblj  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  for  refusing  to  take  part  in  the 
forced  settlement  of  a  minister  at  Inver- 
keithing ;  and  also,  that  thej  respectfuUj 
represent  to  Her  Majestj's  Board  of 
Works  that  the  incident  above  referred  to 
in  Mr.  Gillespie's  life  is  the  chief  ground 
on  account  of  which  his  memorj  is  held  in 
honour,  and  thej  therefore  urgentlj  re- 
quest the  Board  of  Works  to  sanction  the 
inscription  as  proposed ;  as  to  do  other- 
wise would  be  to  defeat  the  verj  end  of 
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their  erecting  the  memorial.'  The  resolu- 
tion was  seconded  by  Mr.  Graham.  Mr. 
Bassell,  seconded  by  Mr.  Alexander, 
moTcd  that  the  presbyterjr  adopt  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee.  After 
full  and  lengthened  deliberation,  the  pres- 
bytery diyided,  when  it  was  found  that  ten 
Toted  for  Mr.  Fleming's  motion,  and  two 
for  Mr.  Russell's,  wherefore  the  presbytery 
decided  accordingly.  Mr.  Russell  craved 
leaye  to  enter  his  dissent,  which  was 
granted ;  he  also,  together  with  Mr.  Alex- 
ander, declined  for  the  future  to  act  on  the 
committee.  Took  up  Sjmod  remit  on 
Representatire  Assembly.  After  con- 
sideration, it  was  agreed  to  recommend 
that  no  change  take  place  at  present, 
owing  to  the  union  of  our  brethren  in 
England  with  the  Presbyterian  Church 
there.  Considered  also  the  remit  anent 
the  Representation  of  Elders  in  the  Higher 
Church  Courts,  when  it  was  agreed  to 
recommend  delay  in  the  matter  until  the 
Synod  disposes  of  the  question  of  a  General 
Assembly.  The  clerk  suggested  that,  in 
view  of  Mr.  M'Dowall's  approaching 
jubilee,  a  small  committee  should  be 
appointed  to  draw  up  an  address  to  be 
presented  to  him  on  the  occasion.  The 
suggestion  was  cordially  agreed  to,  and 
Messrs.  Fleming,  Graham,  and  Brown 
were  appointed  the  committee ;  Mr. 
Graham,  conyener. — ^This  presbytery  met 
again  on  the  15th  February — ^the  Rer.  Mr. 
Russell,  moderator  pro  tern.  Resumed 
consideration  of  Mr.  Jarvie's  resignation, 
which  had  been  laid  on  the  table  at  last 
meeting.  In  connection  with  this  matter, 
the  clerk  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Scott, 
Home  Secretary,  intimating  that  the  Home 
Committee  of  the  Synod's  Board  of  Mis- 
sions cordially  acknowledged  Mr.  Janrie's 
claim  to  the  consenration  of  his  interest 
in  the  benefits  of  the  Aged  and  Infirm 
Ministers  Scheme.  Messrs.  John  Da?ie, 
Alexander  Seath,  W.  M^Kelrie  Robert- 
son, and*. James  Faton,  appeared  as  com- 
missioners from  the  congregation,  and 
laid  on  the  table  an  extract  minute  of  the 
congregation,  bearing  that  they  had  agreed 
reluctantly  to  acquiesce  in  Mr.  Jaryie's 
resignation ;  that  tney  deeply  sympathized 
with  him  in  his  present  affliction,  and 
cherished  the  earnest  hope  that  his  re- 
moral  to  a  warmer  climate  may  speedily 
restore  him  to  his  wonted  health,  and  that 
he  may  again  be  enabled  to  engage  in  the 
Lord's  work  in  some  other  sphere.  The 
commissioners  baying  been  sererally 
heard,  and  Mr.  Jairie  haying  intimated 
that  he  had  nothing  to  add  to  his  previous 
statement,  it  was  mored,  seconded,  and 
agreed  to,  that  the  resignation  be 
accepted,  and  it  was  so  accordingly.  The 
moderator  formally  declared  the  pastoral 


connection  between  Mr.  Jaryie  and  his 
congregation  to  be  dissolved,  the  chorch 
to  be  yacant,  and  thereafter  engaged  in 
prayer.    Mr.  Alexander  was  appointed  to 
preach  the  church  racant   on   Sabbath 
first,  and' to  moderate  in  the  session  during 
the  yacancy.    At  the  request  of  the  com- 
missioners, the   presbytery  granted  the 
usual  pulpit  supply,  and  the  clerk  was  in- 
structed to  draw  out  a  certificate  of  Mr. 
Janrie's  ministerial  standing.     A  com- 
munication was  read  from  Dr.  MorriB, 
conyener  of  the  Monument  Committee, 
intimating  that  he  was  instructed  by  the 
committee  to  inform  the  presbytery  that 
the  monuments  were  completed,  and  that 
he  would  I'eqnire  to  take  deliveiy  of  and 
pay  for   them,    and  asking  instructions 
thereanent;   enclosed  within   said  com- 
munication was  a  letter  he  had  receired 
from    Mr.   Matheson   of   the   Board  of 
Works,  in  reply  to  his  letter  of  the  I9tb 
January,  containing  the  presbytery's  de- 
cision of  the  preceding  day,  which  reply, 
after  thanking  the  convener  for  his  com- 
munication, simply  stated  that  he  'had 
no  further  proposal  to  make  on  the  sub- 
ject.'   The  presbytery  having  heard  the 
communications,  agreed   to  mstrnct  the 
conyener  to  take  deliyery  of  and  pay  for 
the  monuments,  proceed  to  the  erection  of 
Ralph  Erskine's ;  withhold  at  present  the 
inscription  for  Thomas  Gillespie's  tablet, 
and  put  it  aside  until  further  instrnctioos. 
Further,  the  presbytery  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  Mr.  Matheson's  reply  of  the  20ih 
January,  but  are  unable  to  regard  it  as  a 
satisfactory  answer   to    their  resolution 
communicated  by   Dr.  Morris   on  19ta 
January.    They  respectfully  represent  to 
him  that  they  expected  that  the  Board  of  j 
Works,  having  taken  into  consideration  , 
the  presbytery's  resolution,  would  hare  j 
been  prepared  to  send  a  decisive  answer  i 
to  the  question  at  issue,  and  would  now 
respectfully  renew  their  request  for  a  d^ 
cisive  answer,  whether  or  not  they  vew 
be  allowed  to  erect  the  monument  wn 
the  inscription  as  first  proposed.    }^^ 
clerk  called  attention  to  the  propnetT 
of    petitioning   Parliament   anent  wen 
measures  as    «The  Church  Ba^f,« -^^ 
•The  Proclamation  of  Banns  Bill,    iJJ 
Burials  Bill,'  «The  Permissive  BUJ^aD^ 
•The  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  BjHJ' 
was  agreed   that    should   any  of  tw » 
measures  come  before  I*ariiament  pnor 
next  meeting  of  presbytery,  to  «ntflO" 
the  Disestablishment  Committee  to  pet 
tion  in  the  Presbytery's  name  ij  r»^" 
of  the  first  four,  and  against  the  n»  • 
Mr.  Brown's  name  was  added  ^^J^\Zss 
mittee.    Mr.  Graham  read  draft  ao 
to  be  presented  to  Mr.  M*I>ow»Ii  on 
occasion  of  his  jubilee.    The  pi««oy«  ^ 
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nnaaimoasly  approred  of  it,  ordered  it  to 
be  transcribed  on  yellum,  and  appointed 
Mr.  Graham  to  read  it  at  the  celebration. 
The  following  is  the  address:  Beverend 
and  dear  Sir, — We,  the  Danfermline  pres- 
bytery of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
congratulate  you  on  your  haying  com- 

Eleted  the  fiftieth  year  of  your  ministry. 
n  olden  times  the  year  of  jubilee  was  an 
occasion  of  much  rejoicing.    The  jubilee 
of  a  Christian  minister,  while  'it  is  fitted 
to  raggest  very  solemn  thoughts,  should 
at  the  same  time  be  the  occasion  of  much 
deep,  calm  joy.    It  Is  no  small  priyilege 
to  faATe  been  permitted  for   fifty   long 
years  to  preach  the  unsearchable  riches 
of  Christ,  to  serve  the  best  of  Masters, 
One  who  not  only  giyes  to  His  ambassa- 
dors all  needed  succour  for  His  seryice, 
but  who  rewards  them  at  last  with  an  im- 
perishable crown.    For  twenty-nine  years 
you  haye  been  connected  with  the  I)un- 
fermline  presbytery.     Daring  that  time 
you  haye  witnessed  many  changes  in  it.. 
Of  those    brethren  whose  names  stood 
upon  its  roll  when  you  first  became  a 
member  of  it,  only  one  remains  amongst 
us ;  one  still  seryes  the  Master  in  another 
rohere   in   the  far  distant  continent  of 
Australia,  the  other  twelye  haye  fallen 
asleep.      *They   now   rest    from    their 
labours,  and  their  works  do  follow  them,' 
And   as  we  think   more  particularly  of 
those  of  them  whose  loss  we  ourselyes 
sadJy  mourn,  we  feel  constrained  to  ez- 
daim,    in    the    prophet's   words,    *  Our 
fothers,  where  are  they  ?  and  the  prophets, 
do  they  live  for  eyer  ?  *     You,  howeyer, 
dear  Sir,  are  still  spared,  and  now  occupy 
the  honoured  position  of  being  the  father 
of    the    presbytery.     We   have   always 
appreciated    much    your     conscientious 
attendance  upon  the  presbytery,  and  your 
deep  interest  in,  and  attention  to,  its  busi- 
ness.   Tour  intercourse  with  us  has  been 
of  the  most  friendly  and  genial  character. 
We  haye  yalued  much  your  fellowship, 
and  esteemed  you  for  your  kind,  courteous, 
unassuming,    and    gentlemanly   bearing. 
In  your  present  aflliction,  which  has  de- 
priyed  us  for  some  months  of  your  pre- 
sence and  counsel,  we  deeply  sympathize, 
and   earnestly  hope   that  God  may  be 
pleased  to  spare  you  for  some  years  longer 
amongst  us,  that  we  may  be  honoured 
with  your  presence,  and  aided  by  your 
counsel.    Yalued  as  they  haye  been  in  the 
past,  they  are  doubly  so  now,  since  the 
loss  of  other  honoured  fathers  whom  we 
reyered  and  loyed.    It  is  with  unfeigned 
gratification  that  we  look  back  upon  your 
long  and  honourable  career.    With  great 
fidelity,  prudence,  and  success  you  haye 
been  enabled  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
your  high   calling.      As  a  minister  of 


Christ  you  haye  not  failed  to  declare  the 
whole  counsel  of  God,  'to  preach  the 
word,'  *  to  be  instant  in  season  and  out  of 
season,'  *to  reproye,  rebuke,  and  exhort 
with  all  long- suffering  and  doctrine.' 
Your^  stedfast  adherence  to  the  funda- 
mental and  saying  truths  of  Christianity, 
and  your  faithful  and  earnest  exhibition 
of  these,  especially  of  the  great  central 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  system  —  the 
cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, — ^haye 
long  been  obseryed  and  admired  by  us. 
As  a  Christian  pastor,  too,  your  character 
has  been  worthy  not  only  of  admiration, 
but  of  earnest  imitation.  With  un- 
wearied diligence  you  haye  watched  oyer 
the  flock  committed  to  your  care,  yisiting 
from  house  to  house,  and  grudging  no 
toll  by  which  the  welfare  of  your  people 
might  be  promoted.  Nor  can  we  omit  to 
notice  here  your  uniformly  consistent  and 
upright  walk  in  life,  which  doubtless  has 
clothed  you  with  a  power  for  doing  good 
you  could  not  otherwise  have  possessed. 
We  honour  you,  dear  Sir,  for  the  posses- 
sion and  manifestation  of  these  yaried 
excellences ;  but  while  honouring  you,  we 
would  not  fail  to  giye  Him  the  glory 
whose  grace  alone  has  made  you  what 
yon  are.  One  great  result  of  your  fidelity 
and  zeal  has  been  the  building  up  of  a 
large,  prosperous,  and  influential  congre- 
gation ;  and  it  must  be  extremely  gratify- 
mg  to  yon,  that  when  in  the  proridence  of 
God  you  are  called  upon  to  cease  from 
the  actiye  work  of  the  ministry,  you  can 
hand  oyer  the  people  of  your  charge, 
around  whom  the  best  affections  of  your 
heart  entwine  themselyes,  and  the  ad- 
yancement  of  whose  highest  interests  you 
so  ardently  desire,  to  a  colleague  and  suc- 
cessor of  such  high  promise.  We  cannot 
dose  this  brief  address  without  expressing 
our  admiration  of  the  interest  you  haye 
felt,  and  the  actiye  part  you  haye  always 
taken,  in  those  public  questions  which 
necessarily  enlist  the  sympathies  and  call 
forth  the  energies  of  eyery  ardent  loyer 
of  the  race.  Ton  haye  been  a  friend  and 
adyocate  of  eyery  measure  that  had  for 
its  end  the  moral  and  spiritual  eleyation  of 
your  fellow-men.  Especially  would  we  refer 
to.  your  long  and  consistent  advocacy  of 
the  abstinence  principle,  and  to  your  loye 
for  and  active  labours  in  the  adyance- 
ment  of  ciyil  and  religious  liberty.  In 
regard  to  the  latter,  it  must  cheer  your 
yeteran  heart  to  see  how  far  its  sun  has 
risen  above  the  horizon  since  first  you 
buckled  on  your  armour  for  the  contest, 
and  to  know  how  very  near  it  is  to  its 
meridian  glonr.  We  haye  spoken  of  the 
joy  a  jubilee  is  fitted  to  occasion ;  we  are 
reminded  also  by  it,  in  dosing,  of  the 
shortness  of  the  way  that  yet  remains* 
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But,  honoured  Sir,  whether  that  way  be 
long  or  short,  our  fenrent  prayer  ii,  that 
yon  may  hare  a  happy,  peaceful  old  age, 
enjoy  much  of  the  Master's  presence,  be 
cheered  by  the  consolations  of  the  gospel 
you  have  so  long  proclaimed  to  others, 
and  that  when  the  summons  comes  to 
call  you  hence,  you  may  be  greeted  by  the 
joyous  welcome,  'Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy 
of  thy  Lord/  It  was  agreed  to  hold  next 
meeting  of  presbytery  on  the  11th  of 
April,  and  to  hold  a  conference  at  said 
meeting  on  evangelistic  work. 

EdinburgJL — This  presbytery  met  in 
5  Queen  Street  on  Tuesday,  Ist  February 
— Rev.  Dr.  Kennedy,  moderator.  Rev. 
T.  M'Ewan  was  elected  moderator  for 
next  half-year.  Mr.  Calderwood,  student, 
having  delivered  all  his  trials,  was  licensed 
as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  A  modera- 
tion was  granted  to  the  West  Congrega- 
tion, Peebles,  for  one  to  be  colleague  to 
Rev.  Mr.  Thomson ;  Mr.  Thomson  to 
preside.  The  committee  on  the  Mussel- 
burgh case  recommended  the  .presbytery, 
on  account  of  the  divided  state  of  the 
congregation,  not  to  sustain  the  call  they 
had  recently  given.  On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Croom,  it  was  agreed  that  in  the  mean- 
time all  action  be  delayed  till  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  be  laid  before 
the  congregation.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Macrae 
and  Dr.  Black  appeared  as  commissioners 
from  Queen's  Park  congregation,  Glasgow, 
to  prosecute  the  call  of  that  congregation 
to  Rev.  Mr.  Ferguson,  Dalkeith.  Reasons 
having  been  read  for  and  against  the 
translation  of  Mr.  Ferguson,  that  gentleman 
intimated  his  cordial  acceptance  of  the 
call.  The  subject  of  Fast-days  was  then 
taken  up,  in  connection  with  a  communica- 
tion from  the  Established  Presbytery  of 
Edinburgh  requesting  co-operation  in 
efforts  for  the  better  observance  of  Fast- 
days.  After  lengthened  discussion,  it  was 
remitted  to  a  committee  to  bring  up  a 
report  on  the  whole  subject.  The  Com- 
mittee on  the  Proclamation  of  Banns 
was  empowered  to  wait  upon  the  Lord 
Advocate  in  regard  to  the  matter.  A 
petition  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  was 
read.  It  set  forth  that  this  presbytery 
was  fully  convinced  that  the  present  law 
relating  to  the  proclamation  of  banns  was 
defective  and  unsuitable  to  the  times,  in 
particular,  being  too  costly  in  operation, 
and  not  fitted  to  secure  publicity.  This 
petition  was  agreed  to. 

QaMoway, — This  presbytery  met  on  8th 
February,  an4  was  constituted  by  Mr. 
Carslaw,  moderator.  The  Rev.  David 
Kinnear  (from  the  Presbytery  of  Dum- 
fries), being  present,  was  invited  to  corre- 
spond, and  conducted  devotional  exercises. 


Read  a  letter.from  the  clerk  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  London,  intimating  that  it  was 
proposed  to  place  the  name  of  the  Key. 
G.  B.  Carr  on  the  list  of  probationers. 
Read  letters  from  Mr.  Renton.  The  clerk 
was  appointed  to  write  to  Mr.  Benton,  in- 
forming him  of  the  time  of  the  next  meet- 
ing of  presbytery,  and  that  the  presbytery 
wul  be  happy  to  receive  at  that  meeting  a 
deputy  from  the  Committee  of  Synod  on 
the  Superintendence  of  Young  Persons. 
The  following  were  nominated  to  fill 
the  vacant  Theological  Chairs  :— For  the 
Chair  of  Hebrew,  Mr.  James  Paterson, 
M.A.,  Scholar  of  Pembroke  College,  Ox- 
ford ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robb,  late  of  Old 
Calabar.  For  the  Chair  of  Practical 
Training,  Dr.  Ker,  of  Glasgow.  For  the 
Chair  of  Ckurch  History,  Dr.  Duff,  of 
Helensburgh  ;  the  Rev.  Fergus  Ferguson, 
Queen's  Park  Church,  Glasgow ;  and  Dr. 
M'Leod,  of  Birkenhead.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Kinnear,  as  deputy  of  the  Committee  of 
Synod  on  more  Efficient  Training  of  Stu- 
dents at  the  Theological  Hall,  gave  a  state- 
ment in  reference  to  the  funds  that  would 
be  necessary  to  support  the  Hall,  and 
sought  to  interest  the  members  of  presby- 
tery in  the  raising  of  these  fnnds.  The 
presbytery  thanked  Mr.  Kinnear  for  his 
interesting  statement, — ^were  gratified  to 
learn  that  so  large  an  amount  had  been 
already  subscribed,  and  agreed  that  the 
ministers  do  what  they  can  in  furthering 
the  object,  and  correspond  with  Mr.  Sqnair 
(as  a  member  of  the  Synod's  sub-com- 
mittee) in  reference  to  this  matter.  Mr. 
Squair  reported  that  since  last  meeting  of 
presbytery.  Dr.  Scott  had  sent  the  Ee?. 
Mr.  Kinloch,  of  West  Linton,  to  assist  in 
evangelistic  meetings  within  the  boun^ 
of  the  presbytery  ;"  that  such  meetings  had 
been  held  at  Wigtown,  Whithorn,  and 
Creetown;  that  all  who  attended  the 
meetings  seem  to  have  been  much  grati- 
fied with  Mr  Kinloch's  visit ;  and  that  it 
was  hoped  that  much  good  would  resmt 
from  it.  The  presbytery  took  up  the 
remit  of  Synod  anent  RepresentatiTe 
Assembly,  and  unanimously  agreed  to 
report  that  in  present  circumstances  no 
change  be  made.  The  presbytery  took 
up  alse  the  remit  of  Synod  on  Represen- 
tation of  Elders  in  the  Superior  Courtt, 
and  agreed  to  report  that  no  change  be 
made.  Next  meeting  of  presbytery  to 
be  held  at  Newton-Stewart,  on  Tuesday 
after  the  first  Sabbath  of  April. 

Ola8g<yw,—1)iQ  monthly  meeting  of  this 
presbytery  was  held  on  8th  February— 
Kev.  Mr.  Johnston,  Springburn,  moderator. 
The  14th  March  was  fixed  for  the  induc- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Fergus  Ferguson  to  the 
Queen's  Park  Church,  CrosshiU.  AcaU 
by  the  John  Street  congregation  to  tne 
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Rev.  John  Brand,  Dundee,  was  Buitained. 
Mr.  Bogne,  in  supporting  his  motion  on 
Fast-daj  obsenrance,  said  the  half-yearly 
Fast-days  were  now  quite  direrted  from 
their  original  purpose.  It  was  agreed  to 
discuss  the  subject  at  next  meeting  of 
presbytery.  An  application  from  Bel* 
hftven  congregation,  Hillhead,  for  modera- 
tion in  a  call,  was  sustained,  and  the 
presbytery  fixed  Tuesday  erening,  the 
27th  February,  at  8  o'clock.  It  was 
mentioned  that  the  congregation  proposed 
to  giye  a  stipend  of  £750.  A  petition 
from  Whiteincb,  also  for  moderation,  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  2l8t  inst.,  at  7.30  p.m., 
was  fixed  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Buchanan 
gaye  in  a  report  on  the  Augmentation  of 
Stipends,  which  showed  that  in  response 
to  the  call  of  the  Synod  the  Augmentation 
Fund  rose  from  £10,851  in  1873,  to  £17,053 
in  1874.  That  was  an  adrance  of  more 
than  57  per  cent.,  and  £30  was  added, 
raising  the  minimum  stipend  from  £157, 
10s.  to  £187,  10s.  Although  a  reaction 
was  anticipated,  there  had  only  been  a 
falling  off  during  1875  of  about  £600. 
There  had  been  a  decrease  in  the  larger 
special  subscriptions  of  £1600,  but  the  6on- 
gregational  contributions  had  increased 
by  £1000.  The  full  share  of  the  surplus 
for  the  past  year  would  be  £35,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  minimum  stipend  would 
be  increased  to  £192,  10s.  They  hailed 
this  as  an  onward  step,  and  he  thought  a 
little  effort  on  the  part  of  congregations 
would  raise  the  minimum  stipend  to  £200 
next  year.  The  Glasgow  Presbytery 
showed  a  falling  off,  the  amount  collected 
in  1874  being  £8111,  as  against  £7349  in 
1875.  The  report,  in  conclusion,  recom- 
mended— (1)  That  a  committee  should  be 
appointed  in  each  congregation  to  bring 
the  claims  of  the  scheme  before  the 
people  ;  (2)  that  all  congregations  should 
be  urged  to  show  interest  in  the  scheme, 
and  hare  at  least  an  annual  collection ; 
and  (3)  that  ministers  and  elders  should 
enlist  their  sympathy  and  support.  The 
report  was  adopted.  The  presbytery 
afterwards  approved  of  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions on  the  subject  of  the  Proclamation  of 
Banns,  in  which  it  was  set  forth  that  a 
change  of  the  law  in  this  connection  was 
called  for. 

HamiUon. — ^This  presbytery  met  in  the 
usual  place  on  January  25 — the  Rev.  Mr. 
Morton,  moderator  pro  tern.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Anderson  reported  that  he  had 
preached  in  the  church  of  Cambuslang  on 
the  ilth  instant,  and  afterwards  presided 
in  the  moderation  of  a  call  which  had 
turned  out  'in  favour  of  the  Rev.  'Alex. 
Brown,  King  Street  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  Kilmarnock.  The  call,  signed  by 
83    nembers,  and  papers   of  adherence 
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signed  bjr  12  ordinary  hearers,  and  peti- 
tion praying  that  the  call  be  proceeded  in 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Church,  were 
laid  on  the  table.  Mr.  Anderson  gave  an 
account  of  his  proceedings  in  the  matter, 
and  the  presbyterv  approved  of  his  con- 
duct. The  petition  was  then  read,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  Messrs.  Hugh 
Campbell,  Wm.  Cowan,  Matthew  Gilmour, 
and  John  G.  M'Arthur,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Anderson,  were  appointed  commissioners 
to  prosecute  the  call  to  a  final  issue. 
These  commissioners,  excepting  Mr. 
Campbell,  were  present,  and  were  heard. 
The  presbytery  then  sustained  the  call  as  a 
regular  gospel  call.  Three  copies  of  reasons 
of  translations  were  next  laid  on  the  table, 
and  the  presbytery  instructed  the  clerk  to 
send  notice  of  the  call,  the  call  itself,  and 
the  three  copies  of  reasons  of  translation, 
to  the  clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of  Kilmar- 
nock, within  whose  bounds  Mr.  Brown 
resides,  requesting  said  clerk  to  follow  out 
the  rules  of  the  Church  regarding  the  same 
with  all  convenient  speed.  Appeared,  Mr. 
Thomas  Watt,  student,  and  delivered  a 
popular^  sermon,  and  was  examined  by 
written  papers  in  Hebrew  and  Biblical 
Criticism,  all  of  which  were  cordially  sus- 
tained by  the  presbytery.  The  presbytery 
took  up  the  remit  of  last  Synod  anent  a 
Representative  General  Assembly,  and, 
after  deliberation,  they  were  unanimously 
of  opinion  that  the  Synod  should  not 
entertain  the  proposal  for  such  an  Assem- 
bly in  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
Church. 

Kelso.— Thia  presbytery  met  on  25th 
January — ^Rev.  John  Poison,  moderator 
pro  tern.  The  clerk  handed  to  the 
moderator  a  letter  addressed  to  hito, 
bearing  to  be  signed  by  five  members  of 
the  First  Congregation,  Kelso,  but  not 
transmitted  through  the  session.  After  a 
lengthened  discussion,  it  was  agreed  to 
send  the  letter  to  a  small  committee,  that 
they  might  report  as  to  its  contents  and 
treatnient.  The  committee  having  re- 
turned, reported  as  follows: — *The  com- 
mittee find  the  letter  is  a  complaint 
against  the  session  of  the  First  Congre- 
gation, Kelso,  to  the  effect  that  they  have 
not  in  a  reasonable  time  issued  a  matter 
in  which  the  subscribers  are  interested ; 
but  as  the  complaint  has  not  come  in  a 
regular  way  before  the  presbytery,  the 
committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  sub- 
scribers be  recommended  to  approach  the 
presbytery  in  the  ordinary  way.'  The  com- 
mittee's recommendation  was  adopted. 
Agreed  to  transmit  and  recommend 
petition  to  the  Manse  Board  from  the 
congregation  of  Tetholm,  for  aid  in  the 
improvement  of  their  manse.  The  draft 
scheme  for  a  Representative  Assembly 
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was  read.  It  was  agreed  that,  in  the  cir- 
comstances  of  the  Church,  and  in  the 
prospect  of  the  early  separation  of  the 
brethren  in  England,  the  determination  of 
this  important  subject  be  delayed.  .Took 
np  remit  on  Representation  of  Elders  in 
the  Saperior  Courts.  It  was  agreed  to 
reaffirm  the  decision  of  last  year  on  this 
8 abject  as  follows: — 'That  the  principle 
of  presbytery  is  an  equal  and  bona  fide 
representation  of  each  congregation  by  a 
minister  and  elder;  that  an  invasion  of 
the  principle  is  to  be  deprecated  in  the 
case  of  an  elder  as  much  as  in  that  of  the 
minister ;  and  that  if  cases  arise  in  which 
the  normal  and  bona  fide  representation 
cannot  be  obtained,  the  substitution  of 
other  ministers  or  elders  of  the  Church 
should  be  admissible  only  on  the  sanction 
of  the  presbytery,  after  consideration  of 
the  particular  circumstances,  and  as  a 
temporary  expedient.'  The  presbytery 
met  in  conference,  for  an  hour,  on  the 
subject  of  the  reasons  which  might  be  as- 
signed for  the  Decrease  or  Inadequate  In- 
crease of  the  Membership,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  renew  it  at  next  meeting.  Next 
meeting  was  appointed  to  be  held  on  the 
15th  February. — ^This  presbytery,  accord- 
ing to  appointment,  met  again  on  15th 
February — Rev.  David  K.  MiUer,  modera- 
tor. On  business  being  called  for,  there 
was  handed  to  the  moderator  a  letter 
from  the  session-clerk  of  the  First  Con- 
gregation, Eelso,  which,  however,  was  not 
addressed  to  him,  and  which  referred  to 
the  matter  on  which  a  decision  had  been 
given  at  last  meeting  touching  said  ses- 
sion. In  the  face  of  a  protest  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  Renton  that  it  was  incom- 
petent for  the  presbytery  to  entertain  this 
matter,  a  motion  was  made  and  seconded, 
*  That  the  liberty  of  making  a  statement  or 
asking  a  question  be  granted  to  one  of  the 
parties  interested  in  the  recommendation 
of  the  presbytery  at  last  meeting.*  The 
Rev.  Henry  Renton  moved,  *That  it  is 
irregular  and  incompetent  for  the  presby- 
tery to  entertain  any  question  or  state- 
ment from  any  person  who  has  no  status 
as  a  party,*  which  motion  was  seconded. 
A  third  motion  was  submitted  and  se- 
conded, viz.,  *  That  the  matter  should  be 
dropped  at  this  point,  and  the  parties  be 
recommended  to  come  up  in  regular  order 
by  complaint'  The  third  motion  had  a 
majority  of  votes,  and  became  the  finding 
of  the  court.  Dissents  were  lodged  by 
two  several  parties  on  distinct  grounds. 
The  private  confidential  conversation  on 
the  subject  of  the  Decrease  or  Inadequate 
Increase  of  Membership  was  resumed.  It 
was  afterwards  agreed  to  report  to  the 
Committee  of  Synod,  (1)  that  the  de- 
crease last  year  amonntecl  to  16  only,  as 


compared  with  61  in  the  immediately 
preceding  year;  (2)  that  this  decrease 
may  be  adequately  accounted  for  by  the 
diminished  numbers  of  the  Protestant 
population  throughout  the  district;  and 
(3)  that  the  increased  church  accom- 
modation provided  by  other  denomina- 
tions has  opened  many  nearer  doors  than 
formerly,  especially  to  the  more  distant 
population.  The  Synod's  Board  on  Manses 
desiderated  faller  information  on  the 
subject  oftheTetholm  application,  which 
the  congregation's  representatives  were 
required  to  furnish.  It  was  intimated 
that  the  London  Presbytery  recommend 
that  the  name  of  the  Rev.  George  B. 
Carr,  late  of  Silverhill,  be  placed  on  the 
list  of  probationers.  The  annual  abstract 
of  statistics  being  in  the  hands  of  mem- 
bers, was  made  the  basis  of  the  osnal 
conference  on  the  state  of  religion  within 
the  congregations.  Encouragement  was 
derived  from  these  facts  v  That  there  had 
been  an  increase  of  more  than  eight  shil* 
lings  on  the  average  total  contributions 
per  member ;  an  increase  of  one  Sabbath 
school,  16  teachers,  and  76  scholars;  and, 
making  allowance  for  the  want  of  returns 
in  two  cases,  an  increase  in  the  aggregate 
attendance  on  prayer  meetings;  while  the 
contributions  to  the  funds  of  the  Church 
exceeded  the  amount  received  by  upwards 
of  £377.  Next  meeting  was  appointed  to 
be  held  on  21st  March. 

JTinross.— This  presbytery  met  at  Mil- 
nathort, on  Tuesday,  8th  February--wo 
Rev.  Alexander  Aikman,  moderator.  The 
proposal  of  the  Committee  of  Synod,  that 
a  salaried  agent  should  be  appointed  to 
devote  his  entire  time  and  attention  to  the 
visitation  of  Sabbath  schools,  was  taken 
into  consideration.  Some  members  ex- 
pressed themselves  favourable  to  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  proposal — such  as  that  one  ot 
the  Synod's  evangelists  might  be  speciaUj 
appointed  to  give  a  large  part  of  his  time 
to  this  work,  but  considered  the  present 
time  inopportune  for  introducing  the  sub- 
ject. Ultimately  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
to  express  disapproval  of  the  proposal  in 
the  form  in  which  it  is  presented  in  the 
committee's  report.  It  was  agreed  to  trans- 
mit the  names  of  the  following  gentlemen 
as  suitable  candidates  for  the  vacant  chairs 
in  the  reorganized  Theological  Hall,  vis. : 
For  the  Chair  of  Hebrew,  etc.,  the  Be^* 
Dr.  Robb,  the  Rev.  D.  McLean,  the  Eer. 
R.  Grant  Brown,  and  Mr.  James  A.  T^tex- 
son,  preacher;  for  the  Chair  of  Ohnrca 
HUtory,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Duff,  an^^.^H! 
Rev.  Alexander  Mair;  and  for  theChatf 
of  Practical  Training,  the  Rev.  Dr.  a«J 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Walter  Morison,  and  tue 
Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson.  , 

London.—Thii  presbytery  met  on  the 
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:8th  December  last  —  the  llev.  Greorge 
Drysdale,  moderator.  There  was  presented 
from  the  congregation  of  Silrerhill  a  peti- 
tion for  a  moderation  on  an  earlj  day, 
which  was  granted,  and  a  meeting  of  the 
congregation  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
to  be  held  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday  the 
iilst — the  Eev.  Dr.  Hamilton  to  preach 
and  preside.  There  was  read  an  extract 
minate  of  the  presbytery  of  Aberdeen, 
bearing  that  at  a  recent  meeting  the  Bey. 
<John  Butherford,  B.D.,  had  intimated  his 
acceptance  of  the  call  from  Leicester,  and 
areferring  him  to  this  presbytery  for  induc- 
tion into  his  new  charge.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  induction  of  Mr.  Butherford  take 
place  on  Tuesday,  4th  January  1876 — ^the 
Key.  Dr.  M'Bwan  to  preach  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  the  Bey.  A.  W.  Carmichael  to 
preside,  and  giye  the  addresses  to  minister 
And  people.  There  was  received  an  ex- 
tract minute  of  the  presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh, transferring  to  the  care  of  this 
presbytery  Mr.  Bobert  M*Master,  student 
of  the  fifth  year,  and  under  trials  for 
licence,  having  undergone  the  prescribed 
•examinations,  but  having  still  his  dis- 
courses to  deliver.  Mr.  M'Mastcr  read  a 
thesis  on  the  question, '  Can  the  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost  be  committed  now  ? '  and 
save  a  homily  on  Heb.  ii.  18,  which, 
after  remarks,  were  severally  sustained. — 
The  following  nominations  for  the  new 
Theological  Chairs  were  then  made :— For 
the  Chair  of  Practical  Training  for  the 
Ministry,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Walter  Morison, 
proposed  by  Bev.  A.  W.  Carmichael ;  the 
Bev.  Dr.  John  Ker,  proposed  by  Dr. 
Morison.  For  the  Chair  of  Church  His- 
tory, the  Bev.  Dr.  Alexander  M^Leod,  of 
Birkenhead,  proposed  by  Dr.  Morison ;  the 
Bev.  Dr.  David  DuiF,  of  Helensburgh,  pro- 
posed by  Bev.  George  Drysdale.  For  the 
Chair  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament 
Literature,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Bobb,  late  of 
Calabar ;  the  Bev.  Bobert  Grant  Brown, 
of  Birmingham ;  Mr.  James  A.  Faterson, 
preacher ;  and  the  Bev.  Daniel  McLean, 
of  Lanark,  proposed  respectively  by  Bevs. 
G.  Drysdale,  H.  Miller,  B.  Bedpath,  and 
Dr.  Boyd.  The  Evangelistic  Committee 
reported  that  they  had  been  in  communi- 
cation with  the  Evangelization  Committee 
of  the  English  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
were  considering  with  them  how  co- 
operation in  a  series  of  special  services  to 
be  held  in  the  month  of  February  could 
best  be  carried  out.  Extract  minute  of 
the  London  presbytery  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Eogland  was  read,  giving  inti- 
mation of  their  agreement  to  hold  such 
services,  and  inviting  co-operation,  as 
might  seem  fitting.  Agreed  cordially  to 
accept  this  invitation  to  co-operate,  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  that  the  committee  of 


this  presbytery  had  already  had  commnni- 
cation  with  that  of  the  other  presbytery, 
and  encouraged  them  to  proceed  with  the 
necessary  arrangements.  The  names  of 
Mr.  Bobert  Paton,  M.A.,  J.  Malcolm,  and 
Bev.  Dr.  M'Ewan  were  then  added  to  the 
committee. — ^The  presbytery  met  again  on 
4th  January  for  the  induction  of  Mr. 
Butherford  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
congregation  of  Leicester-— Bev.  A.  W. 
Carmichael,  moderator  pro  die.  The 
Bev.  Dr.  M^Ewan  preached,  according  to 
appointment,  from  Eccles.  viii.  4;  the 
Bev.  A.  W.  Carmichael  proposed  the 
questions  of  the  Formula,  offered  the  in- 
duction prayer,  and  addressed  minister  and 
people.  Mr.  Butherford's  name  was  there- 
after placed  on  the  roll  of  presbytery.  The 
moderator  intimated  that  next  week  special 
serrices  would  be  held  in  Oxendon  in 
commemoration  of  the  bi-centenary  of  the 
chapel,  and  the  presbytery  agreed  to  ex- 
press their  interest  in  the  occasion,  pro- 
bably unique,  by  holding  their  next  meeting 
there  on  Monday  the  10th,  at  6  p.m., 
giving  opportunity,  on  their  rising,  for  as 
many  members  as  can  make  it  convenient 
to  attend  the  public  meeting  to  be  held  in 
the  church  that  evening. — ^The  presbytery 
met,  accordingly,  on  the  10th  January — 
the  Bev.  George  Drysdale,  moderator.  In 
pursuance  of  notice  given.  Dr.  Edmond 
moved  that  the  presbytery  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee on  Disestablishment.  The  motion 
was  seconded  by  Bev.  Bw  Bedpath,  and 
unanimously  asreed  to,  and  the  committee 
was  appointed  accordingly — Mr.  F.  J. 
Homiman,  convener. — Proceedings  in  the 
moderation  at  Silverhill  were  reported  by 
Bev.  J.  M.  Erskine,  acting  for  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton, unavoidably  prevented  from  fulfilling 
his  appointment,  and  it  appeared  that  a 
unanimous  call  had  been  given  to  the 
Bev.  W.  J.  B.  Boome,  minister  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  England.  The 
moderator's  conduct  was  approved,  the  call 
sustained,  and  the  clerk  directed  to  forward 
it  to  the  London  Presbytery  of  the  church 
to  which  Mr.  Boome  belongs,  with  request 
that  they  put  it  into  his  hands,  and  take 
steps  to  obtain  his  decision.  Mr.  Car- 
michael,^ on  behalf  of  the  Evangelistic 
Committee,  reported  that  they  were  pro- 
ceeding with  the  needful  arrangements  for 
the  period  of  special  services  in  February. 
He  also  reported  that  the  annual  public 
missionary  meeting  of  the  presbytery,  held 
this  year  in  Ciapham,  had  been  well 
attended,  and  bad  proved  spirited  and 
effective.  It  was  agreed  to  take  up  at 
next  meeting  the  remits  from  the  Synod 
on  the  subjects  of  Bepresentative  Assembly 
and  Bepresentation  of  Sessions  in  Superior 
Courts.  A  petition  for  a  moderation  was 
presented  from  the  congregation  of  Alder- 
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shot,  and  tlie  nsnal  infonnfttion  given  by 
Mr.  Sarnej,  commissioner.  The  petition 
was  agreed  to,  and  the  moderation  ap- 
pointed to  take  place  on  Friday  the 
28th,  at  7  P.M.,  Dr.  Edmond  being  ap- 
pointed to  preach  and  preside. — ^A  petition 
to  the  Home  Mission  Committee,  request* 
ing  aid  for  the  carrying  on  of  further 
erangelistic  work  which  had  been  under- 
taken iu  a  yery  necessitous  district  under 
the  supervision  of  the  session,  was  pre- 
sented for  transmission.  It  was  agreed  to 
transmit  the  memorial,  with  recommenda- 
tions. Rev.  Dr.  Boyd  was  appointed 
moderator  for  the  next  six  months.  Rev. 
J.  M.  Erskine  took  occasion  to  announce 
to  the  presbyterjr  that  the  new  church  in 
process  of  erection  by  his  congregation 
was  now  nearly  completed,  indicated  the 
arrangements  made  for  the  opening  ser- 
vices, and  invited  brethren  to  be  present 
at  them,  as  might  be  in  their  power. — ^This 
presbytery  again  met  on  7th  February,  in 
Highbury — the  Rev.  Dr.  Boyd,  moderator. 
The  Rev.  A.  W.  Carmichael  reported  the 
arrangements  now  completed  for  the  special 
services  to  be  held  this  month,  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  members  printed  copies  of 
the  scheme  agreed  on  by  the  joint  com- 
mittees. From  this  scheme  it  appeared 
that  upwards  of  thirty  congregations  had 
in  all  been  included  in  the  arrangements, 
eight  of  which  belong  to  this  presbytery. 
It  was  agreed  that  special  thanks  be  ten- 
dered to  the  committee,  and  especially  to 
Mr.  Carmichael,  convener,  for  the  great 
care  and  labour  bestowed  on  the  work  of 
maturing  the  arrangements  now  reported. 
On  presentation  by  the  managers  of 
Silverhill  of  a  petition  for  aid  in  the  sup- 
port of  ordinances  in  the  present  vacant 
state  of  the  congregation,  it  was  agreed  to 
appoint  a  deputation,  consisting  of  Drs. 
Boyd  and  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Horniman, 
to  visit  the  congregation,  for  the  purpose 
of  advising  and  encouraging  them  in  pre- 
sent circumstances.  It  was  agreed,  after 
some  conversation,  to  defer  consideration 
of  the  remits  of  Synod  till  next  meeting, 
that  they  might  receive  fuller  attention, 
the  sessions  of  the  presbytery  being  mean- 
while reminded  of  the  duty  of  considering 
and  reporting  on  the  subject  of  Represen- 
tation of  Sessions  in  the  Higher  Courts. 
Mr.  Balgamie,  with  earnest  thanks  for 
past  valuable  services,  was  relieved,  on  his 
request,  from  the  duties  of  moderator  of 
the  session  of  Stratford,  and  Dr.  M'Ewan 
appointed  in  his  room.  Dr.  Edmond  re- 
ported that  at  the  moderation  in  Aldershot 
on  the  28th  January  the  call  had  come  out 
unanimously  in  favour  of  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Boden  Roome,  also  under  call  to  Silver- 
hill.  The  call  was  sustained,  and  the 
derk  was  instructed  to  present  it,  as  in  the 


former  caae,  to  the  London  Presbytery  of 
the  Presbyterian  Chnrch  in  England.— Mr. 
Erskine  reported  regarding  the  opening 
services  connected  with  his  new  church,. 
and  the  presbytery  were  pleased  to  hear 
that  they  had  proved  encouraging  and 
hopeful.  A  letter  was  read  from  the  Rev. 
Mr.  M^Clintock,  of  Demerara,  reporting 
the  election  of  elders  in  his  church,  as- 
authorized  by  the  presbytery,  and  ginng 
interesting  details  regarding  the  progress- 
of  his  work  there.  Mr.  Robert  M^Master 
gave  his  remaining  trial  discourses  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  presbytery,  being  lecture 
on  John  xiv.  1-3,  sermon  on  Col.  i.  12, 
and  exercise,  with  additions,  on  Isa.  liii.  8; 
and,  after  examination  on  personal  re- 
ligion, was  duly  licensed  to  preach  the 
gospel  as  a  probationer  of  the  Church.— 
At  a  special  meeting  of  presbytery  held 
on  10th  February,  it  was  reported  that  at 
a  meeting  of  the  English  Presbytery  of 
London,  Mr.  Roome  had  intimated  his 
declinature  of  the  call  to  Silverhill,  but 
had  seen  it  his  duty  to  accept  the  call  from 
Aldershot  then  put  into  his  hands.  Ex- 
tract minute  of  said  presbytery  in  the  case 
was  read,  as  was  also  a  ministerial  certifi- 
cate on  behalf  of  Mr.  Roome,  transferring 
and  commending  him  to  this  presbytery. 
It  was  then  agreed  that  his  induction  take 
place  on  Tuesday,  the  29th  February,  at 
4.15  P.M. — the  Rev.  John  Rutherford,  of 
Leicester,  to  preach  on  the  occasion,  and 
the  Rev.  George  Drysdale  to  preside  and 
give  the  addresses,  'it  having  been  stated 
by  Mr.  Carmichael  that  the  property  of 
Oxendon  chapel  had  now  been  sold,  and 
that  the  congregation  were  considering  the 
question  of  the  locality  to  which  they  could 
most  advantageously  move,  it  was  agreed 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  presbytery  to 
give  such  aid  as  may  be  competent  in  the 
matter  in  the  way  of  consultation  and 
advice. 

NewcasUe, — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
4th  January  —  the  Rev.  George  Hall, 
moderator  pro  tern.  On  the  motion  of 
the  Rev.  J.  Parker,  of  Sunderland,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  prepare  an  ad- 
dress to  be  presented  to  the  Rev.  J. 
Morris,  Sunderland,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  entering  upon  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
ministry.  Took  up  the  call  from  Erskine 
Church,  Arbroath,  to  the  Rev.  H.  Angus, 
M.A.,  Trinity^Church,  Sunderland.  The 
reasons  of  translation  and  answers  were 
read,  and  the  commissioners  from  Arbroath 
and  Sunderland  heard ;  after  which,  Mr. 
Angus,  being  called  upon  to  give  his  de- 
cision, intimated  his  acceptance  of  the 
call.  He  was  accordingly  loosed  fVom  the 
charge  of  the  congregation  at  Sunderland, 
and  instructed  to  repair  to  the  bounds  <» 
the  presbytery  of  Arbroath  to  be  inducted 
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into  his  new  charge.  Mr.  Bogerson,  of 
Warkworth,  was  elected  to  succeed  Mr. 
-Angus  as  clerk  of  preshytery.  There  was 
laid  on  the  table  a  unanimous  call  from 
the  congregation  of  Willington  Quay  to 
the  Bey.  J.  Milligan,  of  Houghton-le- 
Spring.  It  was  agreed  to  sustain  the  call, 
and  the  Bey.  W.  A.  Mitchell  was  appointed 
to  intimate  the  same  to  the  congregation 
at  Honghton-le- Spring,  and  to  summon 
them  to  appear  for  their  interests  at  the 
next  meeting  of  presbytery.  Agreed  to 
suggest  the  following  names  for  the  vacant 
chairs  in  theDlrinity  Hall : — ^For  the  Chair 
of  Hebrew,  Mr.  James  A.  Paterson,  M.A ; 
Bey.  Eobert  Grant  Brown,  of  Birming- 
ham ;  Bev.  Dr.  W.  Bobb ;  Bev.  D.  M'Lean, 
of  Ijanark ;  and  Bev.  W.  Turner,  Edin- 
burgh. For  the  Chair  of  Church  History, 
Bey.  W.  Graham,  Liverpool;  Bev.  Dr. 
Duff,  Helensburgh ;  Bev.  J.  j^Thompson, 
M.A,  Newcastle.  For  the  Chair  of  Prac- 
tical Training,  Bev.  Dr.  Andrew  Thom- 
son, Edinburgh;  Bev.  Dr.  Alexander 
M'licod,  Birkenhead;  and  the  Bev.  Dr. 
John  Ker,  Glasgow. — ^The  presbytery  met 
again  on  the  Ist  February — Rev,  A. 
Wilson,  moderator.  Bead  a  petition  from 
the  congregation  of  East  Street,  South 
Shields,  praying  the  presbytery  to  appoint 
one  of  their  number  to  moderate  in  a  call, 
and  heard  commissioners  in  its  support. 
Agreed  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  petition, 
and  appointed  the  moderation  to  take 
place  on  the  28th  Feb.  Bead  a  similar 
petition  from  the  congregation  at  Gates- 
head, and  appointed  the  moderation  to 
take  place  on  the  15th  Feb.  Mr.  Potter, 
convener  of  the  committee  appointed  at 
last  meeting  to  prepare  an  address  of 
congratulation  to  the  Bev.  J.  Morris  on 
his  entering  upon  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
ministry,  submitted  the  address,  which 
was  approved  of,  and  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  presentation  to  Mr.  Morris. 
Took  up  the  call  from  Willington  Quay 
to  the  Bev.  J.  Milligan.  The  reasons  for 
translation  and  answers  were  read.  Mr. 
Milligan  being  called  upon  to  fix  his 
decision,  intimated  his  declinature  of  the 
•call,  which  was  accordingly  set  aside. 
The  commissioners  from  Honghton-le- 
Spring  intimated  that  the  congregation 
had  resolved  to  pay  Mr.  Milligan  the 
minimum  stipend  of  £157,  10s.  The  Bev. 
W.  A.  Mitchell,  of  Darham,  intimated 
that  his  congregation  had  decided  on 
building  a  church,  for  which  they  had 
procurS  a  suitable  site.  The  presbytery 
agreed  to  record  its  satisfaction  with  this 
resolution,  and  unanimously  resolved  to 
recommend  the  congregation  of  Durham 
very  strongly  to  the  members  and  friends 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  as 
«ne  of  the  most  important  and  promising 


of  the  Church  Extension  charges  in  Eng* 
land.  The  next  meeting  was  appointed  to 
be  held  at  Smyrna  Church,  Sunderland, 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  March,  at  11  jl.m. 

Paisley  and  Greenock, — This  presbytery 
met  at  Paisley,  January  18.  Mr.  Matthew 
Dickie  gave  his  trials  for  licence,  which 
were  sustained,  and  he  receiyed  licence  as 
a  probationer.  The  clerk  reported  that  all 
the  congregations  had  paid  their  contri- 
butions to  the  Synod  Fund.  Bev.  Dr. 
Bobb  was  nominated  by  Mr.  Halley, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Drummond,  for  the 
Hebrew  Chair ;  and  the  names  of  all  those 
nominated  were  forwarded  to  the  commit- 
tee. Bev.  David  Macrae  declined  to 
accept  the  call  to  the  North  Congregation, 
Perth.  Bead  letters  from  Bev.  B.  W. 
Thomson,  Eim,  resigning  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  congregation,  with  resolu- 
tions of  the  session  and  congregation 
requesting  the  resignation  to  be  accepted 
on  account  of  the  state  of  his  health. 
It  was  moved  that  the  resignation  be 
accepted,  but  a  motion  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  circum- 
stances carried ;  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed— Mr.  Wane,  convener.  It  was 
agreed  to  report  against  the  proposed 
Bepresentative  Assembly,  and  the  Bepre- 
sentation  of  Elders  in  Supremo  Church 
Courts.  A  report  from  the  Committee  on 
Banns  was  read  and  approved,  and  the 
committee  reappointed  to  watch  over  the 
qoestion.  The  remit  of  Synod  on  Sabbath 
schools  was  considered.  It  was  agreed  to 
report  in  favour  of  students  and  proba- 
tioners being  instructed  to  interest  them- 
selves in  Sabbath  schools,  and  of  the 
young  being  remembered  in  the  stated 
services ;  but  to  disapprove  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Sabbath  school  agent  for  our  own 
Church,  as  he  could  work  more  efficiently 
by  being  undenominational ;  and  that 
hasty  legislation  on  the  change  of  hours  in 
public  worship  is  to  be  deprecated.  The 
Committee  on  Stipends  reported  that  all 
the  stipends  had  been  paid  regularly  and 
in  full.  Ghreenock, — January  25.  The 
committee  appointed  to  visit  Kirn  read  a 
detailed  report  of  their  proceedings,  which 
were  approved  by  the  presbytery;  and, 
after  deliberation,  it  was  moved  and 
agreed  that  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Thom- 
son be  accepted. 

Per^/i.— This  presbytery  met  on  January 
25 — Mr.  M'Neil,  moderator.  Mr.  John 
M'Neil,  Balhousie,  intimated  his  consent 
to  serve  on  the  Mission  Board  for  the  four 
years  ending  in  May  1880.  The  North 
Congregation,  Auchterarder,  applied  for  a 
moderation,  and  Mr.  Duthie  was  appointed 
to  moderate  in  a  call  there  on  February  7. 
The  petition  of  the  congregation  to  the 
Manse  Board,  for  a  grant  to  aid  in  repair? 
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ing  the  manse,  was  transmitted  to  the 
Board,  and  earnestly  recommended  to 
favourable  consideration.  Mr.  Thomas 
Miller  reported  that  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Paisley  and  Greenock 
on  the  18th  the  Bey.  Darid  Macrae  of 
Gk>urock  declined  the  call  of  the  North 
Congregation,  Perth.  Some  time  was 
spent  in  conference  on  erangelistic  work, 
which  ended  in  recommending  the  brethren 
of  the  presbytery  to  use  the  means  which 
they  may  deem  best  for  the  adyancement 
of  eyangelistic  work  in  their  seyeral  locali- 
ties, and  to  report  annually  to  the  con- 
yener  oiT  the  Evangelistic  Committee  what 
they  have  done  with  this  view.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  report  to  next 
meeting  on  the  subject  of  the  Circular 
anent  Decrease  or  Inadequate  Increase  of 
Membership  in  certain  Districts.  The 
nomination  of  suitable  persons  to  fill  the 
vacant  Theological  Chairs  was  resumed, 
and  it  was  agreed  to  nominate  as  follows : 
For  the  Hebrew  Chair,  the  Bev.  William 
Turner,  late  of  Craigdam ;  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Bobb,  late  ofCalabar ;  Mr.  James  A.  Pater- 
son,  A.M.,  Dairy;  and  the  Bev.  Daniel 
McLean,  Lanark.  For  the  Church  History 
Chair,  the  Bev.  Dr.  DufiT,  Helensburgh ; 
the  Bev.  Alexander  Mair,  A.M.,  Morning- 
side,  Edinburgh  ;  and  the  Bev.  James 
Wardrop,  Craigend.  And  for  the  Practi- 
cal Training  Chair,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Eerj 
Glasgow.  On  the  remit  of  Synod  on 
Bepresentative  General  Assembly,  it  was 
agreed  to  report  that,  in  view  of  the  Eng- 
lish congregations  being  separated  from 
this  Church,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  pres- 
bytery that  the  question  of  a  Bepresenta- 
tive Assembly  should  in  the  meantime 
be  postponed.  On  the  remit  of  Synod  on 
the  Bepresentation  of  Elders  in  Saperior 
Church  Courts,  it  was  agreed  to  report, 
as  was  done  last  year,  the  presbytery's  dis- 
approval of  the  overture. 

Stirling. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  7th 
December  1875  —  the  Bev.  W.  B.  B. 
Wilson,  moderator.  The  Bev.  Dr.  B.  T. 
Jeffrey,  Glasgow,  was  present,  and  ad- 
dressed the  presbytery  on  the  Scheme  for 
Snperintendenceof  theToung.  The  cordial 
thanks  of  the  presbytery  were  conveyed  to 
Dr.  Jeffrey  for  his  excellent  address,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
scheme.  Agreed  to  take  up  the  nomination 
of  professors  at  next  meeting.  The  pres- 
bytery agreed  to  report  that  they  do  not 
deem  it  desirable  that  any  of  their  congre- 
gations be  disjoined  to  form  the  proposed 
Presbytery  of  Dumbarton.  Appointed  a 
committee  to  consider  remit  on  Decrease 
of  Church  Membership,  namely,  Messrs. 
Blair,  Gowanloek,  Berry,  with  James  Gal- 
loway,  elder.  The  clerk  presented  dupli- 
cate volumes  of  minutes  of  presbytery  from 


June  1847  to  April  1873,  which  he  had 
prepared  in  obedience  to  the  injunction  of 
last  Synod;  also  a  volume  containing 
duplicate  minutes  from  1873  up  till  date. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
how  the  presbytery  should  meet  the  ex- 
pense  involved  in  preparing  duplicates^ 
and  to  report  at  the  meeting  in  Febmary. 
The  Bev.  William  Thomson,  Alloa,  was 
unanimously  chosen  moderator.  —  Met 
again  in  February — ^Bev.  W.  Thomson, 
moderator.  Proceeded  to  the  nomination 
of  professors,  and  agreed  that  in  nominating 
brethren  the  presbytery  held  themselves 
perfectly  free  in  respect  to  the  vote  in  the 
Synod.  The  .following  names  were  ac- 
cepted for  transmission: — (1)  Chair  of 
Hebrew— Bev.  Alexander  Bobb,  D.D^ 
Bev.  D.  M*Lean,  Mr.  James  A.  Paterson, 
M.A.,  Scholar  of  Pem.  Coll.  Oxon;  (2) 
Church  History— Bev.  David  Duff,  LL.D., 
Helensburgh  ;  Bev.  William  Tamer, 
Edinburgh ;  Bev.  David  Young,  D.D., 
Glasgow;  Bev.  W.  B.'  Bobertson,  D.D., 
Irvine ;  and  Mr.  M.  Muir  Dickie,  M.A., 
B.D.  ;  (3)  Practical  Training— Bev.  W. 
B.  Bobertson,  D.D.,  and  Bev.  John  Ker, 
D.D.  With  reference  to  the  nominees  to 
the  last  chair,  the  presbytery,  having  a 
thorough  persuasion  of  the  paramount 
qualifications  of  both  ministers,  have  kept 
in  abeyance  the  names  of  other  honoured 
brethren  who  were  mentioned— namely, 
Bev.  At  M^Leod,  D.D.,  Bev.  Andrew 
Thomson,  D.D.,  Bev.  William  Graham, 
Bev.  Joseph  Leckie,  Bev.  Professor  Cal- 
derwood.  The  presbytery  agreed  to 
answer  the  remit  on  Decrease  of  Church 
Membership,  with  the  statement  that  where 
there  is  apparent  decrease  in  the  bounds,. 
it  is  accounted  for  by  the  depopulation  oS 
the  district.  Mr  John  L.  Elder,  student  d£ 
the  second  year,  was  certified  as  trans*- 
ferred  from  Glasgow  Presbytery  to  Stirling. 
Beceived  a  draft  constitution  from  Mj&t 
and  remitted  it  to  a  committee  forrevisioa 
— Mr.  M*Laren,  convener.  Took  up  draft 
scheme  for  Bepresentative  Assembly,  and 
decided  for  delay  in  the  meantime. 

CALLS. 

Glasgow  {John  Street).— The  Bev.  John 
Brand,  Dundee,  called  January  24. 

Aldershot,— The  Bev.  Mr.  Boome,  of 
the  English  Presbyterian  Church,  called. 

Auchterarder,  {North).  —  Mr.  Thomas 
Dickson,  preacher,  Dumfries,  called  Feb.  7. 

Peebles  (TfesO-  — Mr.  D.  Y.  Currie, 
preacher,  Edinburgh,  called  Pebruaiy  15. 

Gateshead.  —  Mr.  B.  Stewart,  A.M., 
called  February  15.  ^., 

Glasg<yiD  {Whitemchl—Ur,  Peter  Wil- 
son, A.M.,  called  Febmary  21. 

Glasgow  {B€lhaven).^lier.  W.  B.  Thorn- 
ion,  Greenock,  called  Febmary  22. 
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OBDUrJLTIOKS. 

Brediin{Maig(mdiett  Lane), — Mr.  James 
Landreih,  A  JSi.,  preacheri  ordained  Jan.  26. 

Brechin. — Dr.  Colin  YiUentine,  medical 
missionary,  India,  ordained  Febmaiy  4. 

The  seryices  on  the  occasion  were  of  a 
most  interesting  description.  The  Bey. 
"Dr.  M'Gavin,  moderator  of  Synod,  and  Dr. 
MacGiU,  Foreign  Mission  Secretary,  and 
other  brethren,  took  part  in  them;  and 
all  joined  in  earnest  prayer  for  Dr.  Valen- 
tine's success  in  the  great  work  in  which 
he  is  to  be  engaged,  and  for  which  he 
has  so  many  admirable  qaalifications. 

IKDnCTIONS. 

Glasgow  (Cranston  HiU).'-The  Rer.  J. 
Edgar,  indncted  January  81. 

Arbroath  (JSrshine  Church),  —  Rev. 
Henry  Angus,  A.M.,  late  of  Sunderland, 
inducted  February  9tb. 

DBMISSION. 

J^im.— The  Rey.  R.  W.  Thomson,  de- 
mitted  January  25. 

Dunfermline, — Rey.  A.  M.  Jarvie,de- 
mitted  15th  Feb.,  on  account  of  ill-health. 

OBITUABT. 

HolyxBdL'-VieY.  J.  B.Thomson,  Feb.  13. 

THE  CBNTEMJLBT  OF  THE  EAST  CALDBH 
CONGREOATION. 

Ik  celebration  of  the  centenary,  special 
seryices  were  conducted,  with  much  accept- 
ance, in  the  church,  on  Sabbath  the  12th 
December  last,  by  the  Rey.  Dr.  Joseph 
Brown,  Glasgow.  A  soiree  was  held  on 
the  following  Monday,  when  Mr.  Marshall, 
the  minister  of  the  church,  presided,  and 
read  a  historical  sketch  of  the  congrega- 
tion. Besides  eeyeral  ministers  of  the 
locality,  there  were  present — the  Rey.  Dr. 
Joseph  Brown,  Glasgow,  Dr.  J.  B.  John- 
ston, Goyan,  Dr.  Bruce,  and  Mr.  Groom, 
Edinburgh,  who  gaye  addresses  to  the 
large  and  interested  audience.  In  the 
course  of  the  eyening,  Mr.  Marshall  was 
presented,  in  name  of  the  ladies  of  the 
congregation,  with  a  pulpit -gown  and  a 
number  of  books. 

Before  'the  breach'  in  1747,  theSeceders 
in  the  parish  of  East  Calder  and  the 
adjoining  parishes  on  the  east,  attended 
the  ministrations  of  Adam  Gib,  then  in 
Bristo  Church,  Edinburgh.  After  the 
breach,  the  Burgher  portion  of  them  con- 
tinued to  go  to  Bristo;  but  the  distance 
being  great, — eleyen  miles, — a  movement 
was  at  last  made  for  a  church  in  the 
vicinity*  Those  interested,  after  holding 
several  meetings  among  themselves,  re- 
solved to  request  the  Edinburgh  Pres- 
bytery to  form  them  into  a  congregation. 
The  request  was  granted;  and  the  first 


sermons  were  preached  by  probationers 
on  the  80th  November  1775. 

Steps  were  immediately  taken  to  build 
a  church ;  and  for  a  year,  until  it  was 
ready,  worship  was  held  in  the  open  air, 
a  tent  being  provided  for  the  preacher, 
while  the  people  stood  or  sat  on  the 
ground,  according  to  the  weather.  In 
1777,  a  call  was  given  to  Mr.  John  Prim- 
rose; but  as  he  received  another  from 
Newtown,  the  matter  was  hung  up  till 
May  of  the  following  year,  when  the 
Synod,  with  whom  the  decision  in  the  case 
of  competing  calls  then  rested,  sent  him 
to  East  Calder.  He  was  ohlained  accord- 
ingly in  1778.  Mr.  Brown  of  Langrig 
preached,  and  Mr.  Dick,  then  of  Tor- 
phichen,  ordained.  The  church  books 
show  that  the  presbytery  dined  afterwards, 
and  that  the  dinner  cost  the  modest  sum 
of  £1,  58.  4d. 

Until  a  manse  was  built  for  him,  the 
new  minister  stayed  with  David  Reid,  one 
of  his  elders,  at  the  farm  of  East  Mains, 
four  miles  off.  This  Reid  was  a  grand- 
son of  Alexander  Reid,  tenant  of  the  same 
farm,  a  Covenanter  who  suffered  much 
persecution  in  his  day,  and  wrote  an 
interesting  account  of  his  sufferings,  which 
is  frequently  quoted  by  Dr.  M^Crie  in  one 
of  his  works.  From  certain  diffipulties 
connected  with  the  site,  it  was  two  years 
and  a  half  before  the  manse  was  ready, 
during  all  which  time  Mr.  Primrose,  stay- 
ing where  he  did,  was  practically  cut  off 
from  many  parts  of  his  congregation.  It 
may  give  some  idea  of  the  advance  that 
has  since  taken  place  in  the  price  of 
material  and  labour,  to  state  that  the  first 
church  (for  the  present  is  the  second), 
capable  of  accommodating  400  people, 
cost  £128 ;  and  the  manse,  a  house  of  two 
storeys,  £96. 

With  the  minister  resident  at  last  in  the 
centre  of  the  congregation,  the  woYk  of 
the  ministry  went  on  steadily  and  quietly. 
Mr.  Primrose,  in  the  opening  exercises  of 
public  worship,  went  regularly  through 
the  Psalm-book,  and  prefaced  the  portion 
which  he  gave  out.  He  sang  his  discourses 
in  the  old  Seceder  style,  and  as  he  sang 
the  precentor  in  the  desk  below  turned 
the  half-hour  sand-glass  that  served  for  a 
clock.  The  several  districts  of  the  con- 
gregation were  duly  visited  and  catechized. 
Private  baptisms  were  rare,  and  were 
discouraged ;  and  when  they  did  take 
place,  previous  intimation  was  made  from 
the  pulpit,  a  sermon  was  preached  in  the 
house  where  the  ordinance  was  to  be  dis- 

f sensed,  and  a  collection  was  made.  For 
ong  the  Lord's  Supper  was  observed  but 
once  a  year;  the  serving  of  the  tables 
went  on  till  six  or  seven  in  the  evening ; 
as    many  as  three   and   four   ministers 
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assisted,  while  many  people  came  from 
considerable  distances.  They  were  not 
deserting  their  own  chnrches,  for  these 
were  shat  at  any  rate,  their  ministers 
being  at  East  Calder.  In  like  manner, 
when  Mr.  Primrose  was  absent  on  the 
same  work,  his  chnrch  was  closed;  and 
then  the  elders  were  wont  to  enter  in  their 
collection  book  against  that  Sabbath :  No 
collection,  Mr.  Primrose  at  Langrig  or 
Qaeensferry,  as  the  case  might  be.  Dis- 
cipline was  more  searching  and  sererer 
then  than  now,  and,  truth  to  say,  the 
session  had  more  to  do.  What  gave  a 
deal  of  trouble  was  marriages  contracted 
without  or  with  insufficient  proclamation 
of  banns,  the  motive  in  most  cases  being 
the  evasion  of  the  fee. 

East  Calder  has  furnished  from  its  com- 
munion a  good  many  ministers.  The  late 
Dr.  Young  of  Whitby ;  the  three  brothers 
^the  late  John  Cross  of  Dundee,  James 
Cross,  late  of  Langholm,  and  Archibald 
Cross,  late  of  West  Linton;  the  late 
James  Robertson  of  Korth  Middleton ; 
David  Forrest,  formerly  of  Troon  and  now 
of  Glasgow ;  and  the  late  John  Hunter  of 
Pitrodie.  There  may  be  one  or  two  more, 
but  these  at  all  events  proceeded  from  the 
congregation  to  serve  Christ  in  the  gospel. 

The  honour  of  originating  the  anion 
between  the  Burgher  and  the  Anti-Burgher 
portions  of  the  Secession  belongs  to  East 
Calder,  jointly  with  Midcalder.  Members 
of  both  these  churches  formed  a  society 
for  promoting  this  object ;  and  the  ms. 
minutes  of  the  society,  still  extant,  are 
signed  by  the  secretary,  George  Blyth, 
who  afterwards  earned  great  distinction  as 
a  missionary  in  Jamaica. 

After  a  ministry  of  well-nigh  fifty  years, 
Mr.  Primrose  demitted  his  charge  on  ac- 
count of  failing  health,  and  went  to  stay 
in  Edinburgh,  where  he  died  in  1829. 
Mr.  Alexander  Lowrie  succeeded  him,  in 
1826.  Of  the  presbytery  that  met  for  his 
ordination,  6nly  two  survive — the  veteran 
Dr.  Harper  of  Leith,  and  Mr.  Parlane  of 
Tranent.  The  Chairman  of  the  Centenary 


Soiree  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  say  on  that 
occasion,  that  the  second  minister  of  the 
congregation  was  still  alive.  But  it  was 
otherwise  ordered.  A  few  weeks  before, 
his  pleasant  voice  and  happy  spirit  passed 
away.  The  speakers  at  the  soiree  were 
led  by  his  recent  death  to  refer  to  Mr. 
Lowrie ;  and  as  they  happened  to  be  old 
friends  of  his,  they  were  able  to  speak  of 
him  with  knowledge,  and  they  bore  loving 
testimony  to  his  happy  disposition  and  his 
deep  piety.  Nor  did  they  forget  the  good 
service  which  he  did  to  the  Church 
and  the  general  community  in  making 
known  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  method  of  learn- 
ing to  sing.  Failing  health  induced  him 
to  resign  his  charge  in  1862 ;  and,  retiring 
to  Edinburgh,  he  died  there  on  the  20th 
October  last. 

Shortly  before  the  commencement  of 
Mr.  Lowrie's  ministry,  the  church  at 
Balerno  was  formed.  At  the  Disruption, 
three  Free  churches  were  erected  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  congregation.  Thereby 
not  only  was  the  membership  directly  and 
much  reduced,  but  the  area  was  also  very 
much  narrowed  from  which  new  members 
might  be  drawn.  The  quiet  country  place, 
also,  could  not  hold  its  own  against  the 
large  towns.  The  able  and  enterprising 
would  leave.  Since  the  settlement  of  the 
present  minister  in  1863,  a  new  industry 
has  arisen,  and  has  somewhat  quickened 
the  life  of  the  place.  The  congregation 
has  improved  in  numbers  and  finances.  A 
new  and  good  manse  has  been  built;  the 
interior  of  the  church  has  been  almost  re- 
constructed ;  and  there  is  no  debt. 

When  the  centenary  drew  near,  the 
session  and  managers  resolved  to  celebrate 
the  event.  The  celebration  was  looked 
forward  to  with  much  interest,  and  it 
passed  off  very  happily ;  and  to  all  who 
contributed  to  this  result — to  the  minis- 
ters especially,  for  their  countenance  and 
addresses ;  to  Dr.  Joseph  Brown,  in  par- 
ticular, for  his  services,  equally  able  and 
willingly  rendered — ^the  congregation  feel 
and  acknowledge  their  indebtedness. 


before  us.  That  relume  will  be  vriddy 
read  and  greatly  appreciated,  not  only 
throughout  the  whole  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  but  in  other  Churches; 
for  Dr.  Macfarlane  was  known  as  an 
eloquent  preacher  and  popular  writer  m 
all  denominations.  He  was  eminently 
successful  as  a  minister  in  the  van^ 
important  spheres  in  which  he  laboured ; 
and  he  deserved  success.     He  was  ft 


Memoir  of  John  Macfarlane,  LL.D. 
By  William  Graham,  Liverpool. 

Edinburgh :  William  Oliphant  &  Co. 
London :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.    1876. 

Shortly  after  Dr.  Macfarlane's  lamented 
death,  a  sketch  of  him  appeared  in  these 
pages  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Graham. 
That  sketch,  however,  was  necessarily 
brief.  It  is  now  expanded  into  the 
goodly  and  handsome  volume  which  Ues 
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man  of  great  force  of  character  and 
kindliness  of  heart  He  was  not  per- 
fect, as  none  is ;  and  the  jarring  note  in 
his  letters  and  jonmalsr— which  are 
singularly  interesting,  and  of  which  the 
biographer  has  made  full  and  judicions 
use — ^is  the  tone  of  self -gratulation  with 
the  results  of  his  labours,  which  at 
times  characterize  them.  Dr.  Macfarlane 
allows  himself  to  say  what  perhaps  a  few 
others  might  have  thought  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, but  concerning  which  they 
would  haTC  certainly  been  silent 

It  need  not  be  said  that  Dr.  Macfarlane 
has  been  fortunate  in  his  biographer. 
Mr.  Graham  has  a  very  sincere  and 
great  affection  and  admiration  for  the 
subject  of  his  sketch ;  he  has  a  clear 
and  penetrating  insight  into  men  and 
things  ;  and  has  powers  of  picturesque 
description,  and  sharp,  incisive  utter- 
ance, that  mske  his  narrative  intensely 
interesting.  In  this  memoir  of  his  well- 
beloved  friend,  he  has  not  only  erected 
a  fitting  monument  to  departed  worth, 
but  done  good  service  to  the  denomina- 
tion of  which  he  has  long  been  justly 
regarded  as  an  ornament,  and  made  a 
noble  contribution  to  the  illustrious  roll 
of  our  Christian  biographies. 

The  book  abounds  in  passages  that  we 
would  gladly  quote.  Carlyle's  letters  in 
connection  with  Dr.  Lawson,  Dr.  Mac- 
farlane's  description  of  his  acquaintance 
with  Dr.  Norman  Macleod,  and  many 
others,  are  of  great  interest.  Mean- 
while, space  permits  us  only  to  give  Mr. 
Graham's  well-merited  tribute  to  one 
whose  praise  is  in  all  the  churches, 
— ^the  venerable  and  admirable  David 
Anderson, — and  his  eloquent  charac- 
terization of  that  man  of  unique  genius,- 
Dr.  William  Robertson.  Thus,  of  Mr. 
Anderson,  in  connection  with  our  de- 
nominational life  and  activity  in  the 
west,  it  is  said : — 

*But  Glasgow  Fresbyterianism  has, 
as  its  very  name  shoidd  imply,  been 
noted  for  the  stability  and  progress 
given  to  it  by  its  elders,  or  as  they  are 
technically  called,  its  ruling  elders. 
Among  these  were  many  men  differing 
in  worldly  position,  but  alike  in  a  wise, 
devout  piety,  and  a  warm  public  spirit. 
It  would  be  hard  to  single  out  a  finer* 
combination  in  manly  character  than  is 
often  possessed  by  such  men,  with  their 
sagacious  prudence  of  the  highest  kind 
on  the  one  hand,  and  their  grave.  Scrip- 
tural devoutness  on  the  other.     And 


among  these,  David  Anderson,  whom 
Dr.  Macfarlane  used  to  call  "  the  model 
layman,^'  ranks  high.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  heathen  not  to  sacrifice  to 
their  heroes  till  after  sunset,  and  this 
custom  Christians  have  too  well  followed. 
None,  however,  deserves  better  than  this 
venerable  man  of  eighty,  still  among  us 
with  the  heart  of  youth  and  the  intellect 
of  middle  age,  crowned  in  the  evening  of 
his  days  with  a  spirit  of  cheerful  and 
chastened  piety.  The  honours  which 
Paul  gave  to  the  living — ^that  "they 
were  approved  of  all,  lalx)ured  much  in 
the  Lord,  were  succourers  of  many,  and 
of  me  also  " — should  be  given  with  an 
apostolic  ungrudgingness  to  him  before 
he  leaves  us.  A  man  of  his  sense  and 
humour,  with  his  tact  and  insight  into 
character,  going  about  our  churches — 
especially  our  smaller  ones — ^guiding  and 
stimulating,  never  goading  Itnd  never 
stinging  ;  a  man  of  business  among  men 
of  business,  and  yet  with  the  disinte- 
restedness and  spirituality  of  a  Christian 
philanthropist,  doing  this  year  after 
year,  and  doing  it  still  according  to  his 
strength — has  achieved  a  work  as  unique 
and  solid  as  is  rarely  given  a  man  to  do 
for  a  denomination.  It  is  interesting  to 
remark  that  the  seeds  which  grew  into 
fruit  in  both  men  who  prayed  that  morn- 
ing, were  sown  in  the  hearts  of  their 
forefathers  by  the  same  hand — that  of 
Ebenezer  Erskine,  in  Portmoak,  and  in 
Stirling ;  and  certain  it  is  that  the  in- 
fluence of  such  a  life  as  that  of  this 
patriarch  of  our  eldership  wiU  also  have 
increase  long  after  he  too  is  away. 
Meanwhile  his  works  follow  him  as  he 
passes  on,  after  the  heat  and  burden  of 
the  day,  amidst  the  grateful  blessings 
and  revering  regards  of  all.* 

*  Says  Dr.  Macfarlane  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend :  "I  was  glad  to  see  that  5000 
guineas  have  been  presented  to  Dr. 
Robertson  of  Irvine,  now  an  invalid  in 
Italy.  Such  things  are  very  creditable 
to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
will,  I  hope,  transmit  their  influence  to 
the  coming  age.^' 

'  It  was,'  continues  Mr.  Graham,  *  to 
the  great  regret  of  many  who  loved  and 
admired  him  (and  scarcely  can  any  man 
be  more  so),  that  his  broken  health  oc- 
casioned this  unparalleled  tribute  of 
affection  and  respect.  William  Robert- 
son was  for  years  the  magician  of  the 
Scottish  pulpit.  No  n^n  exercised  so 
spell-like  an  influence  over  niany  minds, 
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and  these  among  the  finest  and  most 
discerning — ^the  influence  of  words  fall 
of  music  and  picture,  breathing  and 
beautifying  subtlest  thought ;  full,  also, 
of  a  living  and  noble  gospel,  and  open- 
ing by  tone  and  symbol  a  way  for  life- 
long spiritual  impressions.  So  unex- 
pected were  the  lights  his  genius  threw 
on  thoughts  the  most  worn,  so  electrical 
a  thrill  did  he  shoot  into  ezhaasted  truths 
^**such  perfect  music  was  fitted  to 
such  noble  words" — ^that  many  feel  that 
his  enforced  silence,  which  they  ear- 
nestly hope  is  only  for  a  season,  has 
deprived  them  of  a  teacher  to  whom  no 
second  has  been  found,  and  of  an  in- 
spiration than  which  none  more  charmed 
and  elevated  by  its  beauty  and  power.* 

The  up-getting  of  the  volume  is  in  all 
respects  very  attractive.  The  portrait 
of  Dr.  Macfarlane,  prefixed  to  it,  is  well 
executed  and  life-like,  although  the  ex- 
pression of  the  face  is  somewhat  more 
pensive,  if  not  sad,  than  was  usual  with 
one  who  was  eminently  of  a  cheerfid 
temperament. 

Studies  :  Biblical  and  Oriental.    By 
Rev.  William  Turner. 

Edinburgh:  Adam  A  Charles  Black.    1876. 

Some  of  the  papers  in  this  volume  have 
already  appeared  in  various  influential 
journals,  others  are  published  for  the 
first  time.  The  themes  handled  are  in 
many  instances  of  supreme  importance, 
and  for  their  competent  treatment  many 
rare  qualities  are  required.  These  quali- 
ties, we  believe,  meet  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree  in  Mr.  Turner.  As  we  read  the 
book,  we  are  filled  with  admiration  of 
the  courage  that  led  him  to  attempt,  and 
the  ability  that  enabled  him  toperforn^, 
such  works  amid  the  weekly  demands 
of  the  pulpit,  and  ever-recurring  and 
exhaustive  labours  of  the  pastorate.  In 
his  rural  manse  in  Aberdeenshire,  Mr. 
Turner  has  pursued  a  course  of  study 
which,  in  the  extent  of  its  range  and  the 
success  of  its  results,  might  do  honour 
to  one  who  lived  *in  learned  leisure,' 
'  with  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot.' 
On  a  careful  perusal  of  the  volume, 
three  characteristics  forcibly  strike  us: 
intellectual  power  of  a  high  order,  learn- 
ing at  once  minute  and  comprehensive, 
and  special  acquaintance  with  the  lan- 
guage in  which  the  Old  Testament 
was  written,  and  its  literature.  The 
first  two  characteristics  are  impressed 


on  every  page ;  but,  of  course,  they  are 
displayed  in  different  papers  after  a 
different  fashion.  We  would  refer  to 
the  paper  on  the  history  of  Job,  as  one 
in  which  the  problems  set  forth  in  that 
work  (the  greatest  the  human  mind  can 
entertain — ^the  question  of  suffering,  and 
the  possibility  of  disinterested  love  to 
God)  are  discussed  with  singular  force 
and  grasp  of  thought  and  penetrative 
insight.  Only  a  mind  capable  of  deep 
reflection,  and  which  itself  had  been 
profoundly  stirred,  could  have  produced 
a  paper  such  as  that. 

As  an  evidence  of  Mr.  Turner's  abun- 
dant and  carious  and  out-of-the-way 
learning,  we  may  refer  to  such  papers 
as  these, — *  The  Decipherment  of  Cunei- 
form Inscriptions  Described  and  Tested,' 
^Berosus,'  'Nimrod  and  his  Dynasty,' 
etc.  etc.  Within  brief  compass  there  is 
brought  together  very  clearly  and  suc- 
cinctly what  must  have  been  the  results 
of  the  ransacking  of  whole  libraries. 
Indeed,  in  its  department  the  work  is 
itself  a  library,  and  from  its  careful  per- 
usal the  intelligent  reader  may  gain  a 
vast  amount  of  information  at  once  most 
reliable  and  valuable.  We  say  reUahle, 
for  Mr.  Turner  is  not  a  man  that  lives 
intellectually  or  spiritually  on  hearsays, 
and  is  content  with  second-hand  thoughte 
and  information.  He  must  think  and 
search  for  himself,  and  offers  to  others 
,  what  he  haa  for  himself  honestly  won. 
'  And  in  these  pages  the  literature  of  our 
own  country  and  of  the  Continent  is  laid 
under  contribution,  and  made,  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  to  do  important  service. 

The  Bible,  in  its  original  languages 
and  all  connected  with  it,  evidently  has 
been  to  our  author  a  life-long  and 
laving  study.  His  thoughts  on  'The 
Israelitish  Economy  and  Invasions  of 
the  Land  of  Israel'  are  mature  and 
weighty,  and  in  their  clear  penetration 
to  the  centre  and  core  of  the  subject 
throw  much  and  vivid  light  around  it. 

The  paper  on  'The  Tenses  of  the 
Hebrew  Verb '  is  one  to  which  the  phuo- 
logist  will  turn  with  interest.  In  i*  ^^^• 
Turner  shows  that  he  is  not  a  mere 
superficial  grammarian,  dealing  omj 
with  the  external  and  comparativdy  m- 
sigjiificant  forms  of  expression;  but  a 
philosophic  thinker,  who  regards  lan- 
guage as  the  vehicle  of  thought,  and  to  oe 
understood  rightly  only  when  its  deeper 
meaning  and  relations  are  reached. 

Differing  with  diffidence  from  8ucn 
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authorities  as  Ewald  and  Gresenius,  who 
think  that  Ihe  tenses  of  the  Hebrew  verb 
refer  not  to  time,  as  long  was  believed, 
but  that  '  they  denote  the  character  of 
an  action  as  finished  or  unfinished,  ac- 
complished or  beginning,  momentary  or 
continuous,*  he  works  out  and  states  his 
own  theory,  which  is  to  the  effect  that 
it  is  not  time  to  which  the  tenses  refer, 
but  *'  to  the  aspect  in  which  the  act  is 
viewed,  indicating  it  on  the  one  hand  as 
a  fact,  and  on  the  other  hand  as  a  pro- 
cess evolving  itself  from  the  impulse  of 
the  agent  in  the  case.'  The  theory  is 
based  at  once  on  philosophical  prin- 
dples,  and  the  structure  of  the  language 
critically  considered.  To  this  Mr.  Turner 
has  given  great  attention,  and  is  forti- 
fied in  his  position  by  the  recent  work 
of  Sip  W.  Martin,  D.C.L.,  on  '  Inquiries 
concerning  the  Structure  of  the  Semitic 
Languages.' 

We  may,  in  conclusion,  refer  to  Mr. 
Turner's  style.  It  is  singularly  clear, 
compact,  and  unaffected.  Though  he 
deals  wit^  the  highest  subjects  of  human 
thought,  and  intermeddles  with  much,  if 
not  all,  knowledge,  he  uses  invariably 
the  simplest  possible  word  and  shortest 
possible  form  of  speech — in  this  respect 
differing  from  many  learned  pedants, 
who,  as  Bobert  Hall  said  of  Dr.  Eippis, 
bury  their  brains  under  a  load  of  books, 
and,  we  may  add,  their  meaning  under 
a  fearful  and  wonderful  amount  of  long- 
resounding  vocables. 

The  book  is  specially  seasonable  in 
these  times  of  vexed  problems  and  learn- 
ing that  makes  desolate.  It  will  be  wel- 
comed by  intelligent  Christians  as  an 
important  addition  to  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  our  religious  literature,  and 
will  give  its  author  at  once  an  honoured 
place  amon^  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  of  the  day. 

(1.)  The  Works  of  Augustine,  Vol. 
13 ;  Letters,  Vol.  2. 

(2.)  Critical  and  Exegetical  Hand- 
book OF  THE  Gospel  of  John.  By 
H.  A.  W.  Meyer,  Th.D.  The  Trans- 
lation Eevised  and  Edited  by  Fred. 
Crombie,  D.D.    Vol.  2. 

(3.)  Critical  and  Exegetical  Hand- 
book of  the  Epistles  to  the  Phiup- 
pians  and  colossians.  by  h.  a. 
W.  Meter,  Th.D.  Translated  by 
Bev.  John  C.  Moore,  B.A.  Bevised 
and  Edited  by  Wiluah  Dickson, 
D.D. 


(4.)  Theology  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. By  Dr.  G.  F.  Oehler.  Vol. 
2.    Translated  by  Sophia  Taylor. 

(5.)  Biblical  Commentary  on  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon.  By  Franz 
Delitzsch,  D.D.  Translated  by  M. 
G.  EVERTON,  D.D.     Vol.  2. 

(6.)  Moses:  A  Bibucal  Study.  By 
J.  J.  Van  Gosterzee,  D.D.  Trans- 
lated by  James  Kennedy,  B.D. 

(7.)  Principles  op  New  Testament 
Quotation  Established,  and  Applied 
TO  Biblical  Science.  By  Rev.  Jas. 
Scott,  M.A.,  B.D. 

Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark.    1875. 

(1.)  This  second  volume  of  Augustine's 
letters  is  still  more  interesting  than  the 
first,  in  consequence,  probably,  of  the 

i'udicious  selection  made  by  the  trans- 
ator.  Augustine's  wonderful  versatCity 
is  nowhere  more  finely  shown  than  in 
his  answers  to  points  of  casuistry  sub- 
mitted to  him  for  solution.  One  finds 
all  classes  of  persons  among  his  corre- 
spondents ;  and  whether  he  is  writing  to 
a  Christian  brother  or  ia,  heathen  pro- 
consul, to  a  forward  youth  wishing  short 
answers  to  great  questions,  or  to  nuns 
who  have  risen  against  authority,  he 
preserves  the  same  singular  gracefulness 
of  expression.  The  translation,  among 
other  good  qualities,  is  very  readable, 
and  preserves,  with  considerable  success, 
much  of  the  forceful  antithesis  of  the 
original. 

(2, 3.)  The  editor,  in  his  prefatory  note, 
says  :  '  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
the  explanation  given  in  preceding  vol- 
umes as  to  the  principles  on  which  this 
translation  is  issued,  and  the  caveat  in> 
serted  regarding  the  views  and  opinions 
occasiontJly  expressed  by  Dr.  Meyer,  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  present.' 

This  refers  to  Dr.  Meyer's  tendency  to 
move  occasionally  out  of  the  orthodox 
lines ;  but  thoughtful  etudente,  whilst 
differing  from  him,  will  find  him  not 
only  always  competent  in  point  of  learn- 
ing, but  interesting  and  intelligible  in 
critical  remarks  and  reflections. 

(4.)  Dr.  Oehler's  work  is  one  of  great 
research ;  and  he  continues,  in  volume 
2,  his  observations  on  Old  Testament 
theology  as  expressed  in  sacrifice  and 
symbol,  as  well  as  in  distinct  announce- 
ment. Regarding  the  interesting  ques- 
tion of  the  relation  of  Old  Testament 
theology  to  that  of  the  New,  Dr.  Oehler 
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says,  '  This  experience  of  salvation^  how- 
ever, stiU  remains  but  relative,  and  de- 
cidedly differs  from  that  of  the  New 
Testament,  .  .  .  The  highest  relation 
of  intercourse  between  God  and  man 
instituted  hj  prophecy  does  not  attain 
to  the  eminence  of  that  filial  state 
inaugurated  by  the  New  Testament, 
for  which  reason  Christ  declares  the 
.greatest  of  the  prophets  to  be  less  than 
the  least  in  His  Kingdom'  (Matt  xi.  11). 

(5.)  Delitzsch  continues  in  volume  2 
his  commentary  on  the  book  of  Froyerbs, 
carrying  it  forward  from  chap.  x.  to  chap, 
xxii.  It  is,  like  its  predecessor,  sufti- 
<;iently  learned  and  painstaking,  but  a 
little  prolix,  if  not  ponderous.  It  shows, 
however,  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  original  Hebrew  and  the  literature 
-of  the  subject,  and  may  very  profitably 
be  consulted  by  those  who  wish  to  obtain 
a  radical  and  comprehensive  acquaint- 
ance with  the  most  practical  part  of  the 
word  of  God. 

(6.)  As  might  be  expected.  Dr.  Goster- 
zee  discourses  in  an  interesting,  eloquent, 
and  appreciative  manner,  on  ^  The  Mild 
and  Majestic  Lawgiver  of  Israel.'  If 
not  eminently  suggestive,  the  book  is  in- 
,stractive  and  impressive. 

Concerning  the  much-discussed  ques- 
tion of  the  close  of  the  life  of  Moses,  our 
author  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that,  like 
Enoch  and  Elijah,  he  was  translated  to 
heaven  without  tasting  of  death,  and 
thinks  he  is  borne  out  in  this  opinion  by 
the  fact  that  Moses  appeared  with  one 
-of  these  exceptionally-favoured  person- 
ages on  the  occasion  of  the  Transfigura- 
tion of  our  Lord. 

(7.)  Mr.  Scott  says,  *  We  find  the  fol- 
lowing four  forms  or  kinds  of  quotations : 
— One  class  coincides  with  the  Hebrew 
literally  or  substantially ;  a  second  with 
the  Septuagint ;  a  third  accords  with 
both,  which  in  this  case  tally  with  one 
another  ;  while  a  fourth  formally  agrees 
with  neither,  whether  they  agree  or 
-differ.' 

The  f undunental  principle  of  quota- 
tion, he  observes,  is  the  psychological, 
whilst  the  grammatical  and  allegorical 
4ire  also  of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  author  has  collected  a  great  deal 
of  information  from  all  available  sources 
•on  this  interesting  and  important  subject, 
which  has  a  bearing  on  the  great  ques- 
tion of  inspiration  itself.  Many  will 
read  the  book  with  interest,  whilst  none 
•can  carefully  peruse  it  without  profit 


A  Popular  Account  of.  Missionary 
Travels  and  Adventures  in  South 
Africa,  1840-^6.  By  David  Living- 
stone, M.D.  With  Maps  and  Thirty- 
four  Dlustrattons. 

A  Popular  Account  of  Dr.  Living- 
stone's Expedition  to  the  Zambesi 
AND  ITS  Tributaries,  and  of  the 
Discovert  of  Lakes  Shirwa  and 
Ntassa,  1858-1864. 

London:  JotmHurray.    1875. 

Evert  one  must  rejoice  in  the  publica- 
tion, in  a  popular  form,  of  these  joarnals 
and  writings  of  Dr.  Livingstone.  Though 
smaller  than  their  predecessors,  they  are 
not  otherwise  inferior  to  them.  The 
whole  up-getting  is  most  satisfaxitoiy 
and  attractive— the  letterpress  and  illos- 
trations  being  executed  in  the  best  siyle. 
Their  publication  in  this  form  phces 
them  within  the  reach  of  our  intelligent 
artisans  and  work-people ;  and  they  could 
adorn  their  libraries  with  no  more  desir- 
able volumes,  nor  spend  their  leisure 
hours  in  a  more  profitable  manner  than 
reading  them.  They  inculcate  the 
loftiest  lessons,  and  bring  before  the 
reader  a  man  singularly  worthy  of 
honour,  and,  in  his  moraJ  qualities,  of 
imitation.  What  nobility  of  purpose, 
dauntless  courage,  unflagging  persever- 
ance, and  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  best  interests  of 
man  did  he  not  display,  and  witiial  how 
humble  I — ^in  the  retrospect  of  his  grand 
achievements,  and  amidst  the  plaudits 
of  an  admiring  nation,  he  is  never  be- 
trayed into  even  momentary  self-glorifi- 
cation. What  a  contrast  in  this  respect 
to  the  little  men,  of  small  natures  and 
insignificant  achievements,  who  blow 
their  paltry  trumpets  as  if  they  were  the 
men,  and  wisdom  and  the  world  vould 
have  died  but  for  them ! 

As  we  linger  over  the  dear  familiar 
record,  we  are  everywhere  tempted  to 
large  and  frequent  quotation;  hut  we 
must  refrain,  and  can  only  wish  for  thtfe 
beautiful  and  delightful  volumes  a  cir- 
culation commensurate  with  their  rare 
merits,  and  the  blessed  results  wa^ 
so  well  fitted  to  accomplish. 

The  Clerical  Almanac  fob  1876. 

Edinburgh:  W.  OUphaat  *  Co. 

Contains,  as  usual,  a  great  w"*'"";.  ^ 
correct  and  weU-arranged  in^^'^S 
concerning   clerical   and    ecclesiasti 
matters..    It  should  be  on  every  mini- 
ster's study  table. 
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FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  AND  MEETING  OP  THE  GLASGOW  CHURCH 
PLANTING  AND  EVANGELIZATION  BOARD. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this  admirable  association  may  be  hailed  with  satis- 
faction. It  is  fitted  to  do,  and  is  doing,  a  great  work  in  the  cause  of  religion  and 
humanity,  and  it  is  a  living  testimony  to  the  power  of  Christianity,  and  the 
vitality  and  efficiency  of  the  Voluntary  principle. 

It  is  well  that  Glasgow  has  taken  up  so  earnestly  this  great  work.  It  is,  on  the 
one  hand,  specially  capable,  and  on  the  other,  speci^ly  necessitous.  The  United 
Presbyterian  Church  is  no  mean  power  in  the  merchant  city  of  the  west,  and  has 
a  history  fraught  with  interest.    Of  this  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  report  thus 


^  Some  of  the  congregations  which  are  included  in  the  present  United  Presby- 
terian Presbytery  of  Glasgow  have  a  history  extending  over  more  than  one  hundred 
years.  During  that  period,  the  buildings  of  the  city  have  spread  themselves  over 
many  acres,  which,  at  the  time  when  the  congregations  of  Grey  friars  and  Duke 
Street  and  Anderston  were  formed,  were  green  pastures  or  arable  land ;  and  the 
population  has  made  astonishing  advances  in  numbers,  intelligence,  and  wealth. 
Christian  congregations,  too,  have  been  multiplied;  and  the  free  evangelicsd 
principles  which  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  has  stedfastly  maintained  have 
80  commended  themselves  to  the  intellect  and  heart  of  the  active  and  enterprising 
citizens  of  the  metropolis  of  the  west  of  Scotland,  that  it  now  numbers  in  this  city 
and  its  surrounding  suburbs  not  less  than  56  congregations,  whose  communion  rolls 
include  more  than  85,000  members  in  full  communion  with  the  Church,  and  whose 
annual  income  for  all  purposes  is  not  less  than  £73,840  per  annum.  If  not  the 
first,  it  has  at  least  become  one  of  the  first,  of  the  religious  bodies  in  Glasgow 
in  numbers  and  in  influence ;  and  it  has  gained  that  position  neither  by  State 
patronsige  and  support,  nor  by  the  impulse  and  the  prestige  of  a  great  ecclesiastical 
disruption,  but  by  a  slow  and  steady  growth,  as  of  a  tree  springing  from  a  living 
root,  planted  in  a  congenial  soil,  and  watered  by  the  dew  and  rain  of  heaven.* 

This  progress  and  power  not  only  call  for  gratitude,  but  involve  serious  respon- 
sibility. And  realizing  this,  this  Board  has  been  formed  with  a  view  not  only  of 
meeling  the  wants  of  the  rapidly-increasing  population,  but  bringing  in  those  who 
have  lapsed  from  church-membership,  and  live  even  as  the  heathens. 

In  tins  enterprise  money  of  course  is  required.  The  aim  of  the  Board  is  to  raise 
£20,000.  More  than  the  half  of  this  has  been  already  raised, — upwards  of  £1000 
of  this  having  been  contributed  by  the  ministers  in  and  aroimd  the  city.  Several 
stations  have  already  been  opened,  and  a  great  impulse  given  to  the  cause  of  home 
evangelization. 

The  tone  of  the  first  annual  meeting  was  earnest  and  impressive,  and  the  speak- 
bg  that  of  men  who  felt  they  were  engaged  in  a  work  worthy  of  and  demanding 
their  best  energies ;  and  the  resolutions  adopted  expressive  of  a  spirit  of  firm  pur- 
pose and  hopeful  determination.    The  first  three  are  as  follows : — 

The  first  resolution,  moved  by  Rev.  James  Buchanan,  of  Greyfriars  Church, 
seconded* by  Sir  Peter  Coats,  of  Paisley,  and  unanimously  adopted,  was,—*  That 
this  meeting*approves  of  the  formation  and  constitution  of  the  Glasgow  Church 
Planting  and  Evangelization  Board  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  adopts 
the  report  which  has  now  been  presented,  and  reconmiends  that  it  shall  be  printed 
for  distribution  in  the  congregations  of  the  city.' 

The  second  resolution,  moved  by  the  Rev.  George  Jeffrey,  D.D.,  London  Road 
Church,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  James  Black,  D.D.,  of  "Wellington  Street  Church, 
and  unanimously  adopted,  was, — *  That  this  meeting,  realizing  the  duty  and  im- 
portance of  prosecuting  evangelistic  labour  among  those  sections  of  the  population 
who  are  living  in  the  neglect  of  religious  ordinances  and  outside  the  fellowship  of 
all  Christian  Churches,  specially  approves  of  that  part  of  the  constitution  of  the 
iiew  Board  wbidi  has  reference  to  evangelistic  work,  and  which,  while  making 
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provision  for  united  action,  also 'provides  for  the  encouragement  of  individual  con- 
gregations in  undertaking  and  conducting  evangelistic  stations  with  the  view  of 
raising  them  to  fully  organized  congregations ;  and  therefore  solicits  on  behalf  of 
this  evangelistic  work  the  earnest,  prayerful,  and  personal  co-operation  of  the 
members  and  office-bearers  of  every  United  Presbyterian  church  in  Glasgow.' 

The  third  resolution,  moved  by  the  Rev.  John  Edmond,  D.D.,  of  Highbury  Park 
Church,  London,  seconded  by  Mr.  Robert  T.  Middleton,  of  HiUfoot,  New  Eil- 
patrick,  and  unanimously  adopted,  was, — *  That  as  the  rapid  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  city  of  Glasgow  and  its  immediate  suburbs  demands  that  new  congre- 
gations shall  be  formed  and  additional  churches  built  from  year  to  year,  and  as 
this  work  involves  an  expenditure  which  in  many  cases  cannot  be  undertaken 
without  aid  from  a  centred  fund,  this  meeting  heartily  approves  of  the  effort  to 
raise  a  fund  of  £20,000  for  the  purposes  of  the  Church  Planting  Board ;  has  heard 
with  much  satisfaction  that  f uUy  one-half  of  that  sum  has  been  subscribed ;  and 
earnestly  commends  the  fund  to  the  liberal  support  of  congregations  and  of  the 
wealthier  members  of  the  same.' 

Every  one  must  wish  this'association  great  success,  not  only  in  the  interests  of 
the  denomination,  but  of  religion ;  and  it  ia  to  be  hoped  that  the  example  thus  set 
will,  in  our  cities  and  larger  towns,  be  widely  imitated,  and  that  '  their  zeal  will 
provoke  very  many.' 


DISESTABLISHMENT. 

A  FULL  and  correct  report  of  the  important  meeting  on  Disestablishment,  held  at 
Jedburgh  in  the  end  of  the  year,  has  been  published,  and  deserves  wide  circulation. 
The  meeting  itself  was  eminently  a  sign  of  the  times,  and  was  remarkable  in  many 
ways.  The  speakers  looked  at  the  question  from  different  points  of  view,  and 
there  were  shades  of  difference  in  their  opinions.  But  they  may  be  regarded  as 
representative  men ;  and  in  a  very  clear  and  powerful  and  earnest  manner  they 
spoke  for  themselves  and  for  multitudes  besides.  The  noble  chairman.  Lord  Minto, 
could  not  see  his  way  to  support  the  abstract  principle  of  Disestablishment,  but 
saw  it  very  clearly  to  Disendowment  in  the  case  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
thus  tellingly  described  the  present  situation : — 

*•  Prior  to  the  passmg  of  that  Act,  the  patronage,  as  it  was  called, — ^that  was  to 
say,  the  appointment  of  gentlemen  to  livings  and  stipends  for  their  lives  in  Scot- 
land,— was  subject  to  the  nomination  of  a  number  of  persons  and  public  bodies 
called  patrons.  These  patrons  exercised  what  was  called  their  rights,  subject  to 
great  restrictions.  They  were  by  no  means  autocratic  in  their  powers,  for  their 
nominations  might  be  resisted  and  objected  to  in  various  ways,  as  in  point  of  fact 
they  very  often  were.  The  important  point  of  the  old  system,  however,  was  this, 
that  these  patrons — ^whether  private  patrons  or  laymen,  or  whether  they  were 
public  bodies,  or  whether  the  patron  was  the  Crown,  which  in  other  words  meant 
the  Government,  or  whether  tne  patrons  were  the  Universities — none  of  these  were 
precluded  from  being  patrons  in  virtue  of  any  religious  test.  The  lay  patrons,  as 
they  all  knew,  were  to  a  great  extent  not  members  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland.  The  Universities,  at  all  events,  since  the  repeal  of  the  University  Tes^ 
could  not  be  considered  religious  bodies  in  any  sense  of  the  word :  they  exercised 
their  patronage  not  as  members  of  the  Established  Church,  but  as  part  of  the 
public  exercising  a  trust  in  behalf  of  the  public.  So  also  the  Town  Councils,  who 
had  a  considerable  number  of  livings  in  their  gift,  and  more  emphatically  still  the 
Crown,  which  was  a  very  large  patron,  could  not  be  said  tg  be  of  any  special  sect 
or  denomination.  Patrons,  therefore,  subject  to  the  restrictions  to  which  th^ 
were  limited  by  law,  exercised  the  right  of  nomination  independent  of  creeds  and 
tests,  as  trustees  in  behalf  of  the  puUic. 

*  Now,  what  was  done  by  the  Patronage  Act  ?  Under  that  Act  the  whole  d  the 
patronage  of  the  Crown,  which  was  reaUy  but  an  embodiment  of  the  people,  and 
of  the  Town  Councils  and  Universities,  and  of  private  parties,  was  all  given  over» 
not  as  trusts,  but  as  rights,  and  not  to  any  persons  acting  in  behalf  of  the  pubhc, 
but  merely  to  one  particular  sect  in  Scotland.    Henc^orth  the  very  important 
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right  of  nominating  gentlemen  to  very  pleasant  life  appointments — to  manses  and 
gkbes  and  stipends—was  conferred,  not  npon  anybody  representing  the  country, 
bat  apon  one  sect, — a  very  respectable  and  excellent  sect  of  Christians,  no  donbt, 
but  nevertheless  a  sect ;  and  the  whole  of  this  public  {property,  for  such  he  held  it 
to  be, — ^he  looked  upon  all  such  endowments  as  essentially  of  the  nature  of  public 
property, — ^was  handed  over  from  patrons  representing,  in  a  more  or  less  degree, 
the  public,  to  those  who  were  qualified  for  the  exercise  of  that  patronage  simply  by 
a  sectarian  test.  The  thing  struck  his  mind  as  perfectly  untenable  in  argument, 
and  ought  not  to  be  maintained.  The  argument  oy  which  the  Patronage  Act  was 
defended  in  the  General  Assembly — and  it  had  also  been  stated  in  the  much  less 
hallowed  precincts  of  Parliament — ^was  that  the  nomination  of  a  minister  by  a 
congregation  was  in  its  nature  a  spiritual  function.  That  was,  he  believed,  a 
doctrine  or  opinion  which  was  held  by  other  Churches  besides  the  Established 
Church  under  the  Patronage  Act ;  but  he  wanted  to  know  what  possible  right  the 
assertion  of  the  fact  that  the  nomination  of  a  minister  was  a  spiritual  procedure-— 
what  possible  right  could  such  a  claim  confer  upon  the  congregation  to  give  away 
any  part  of  the  national  property  which  did  not  belong  to  them  to  the  gentleman 
who  was  elected  as  their  pastor?^ 

Although  Principal  Bmuj  has  not  formally  embraced  the  Voluntary  principle, 
he  evidently  is  far  advanced  in  that  direction.  His  demand  is  for  Disestablishment 
and  Disendowment  as  being  what  in  present  circumstances  is  both  just  and 
expedient,  and  concluded  his  powerfully  argumentative  speech  in  these  words  : — 

*  I  believe  the  question  is  fairly  raised,  and  forced  on  us,  whether  the  future  of 
the  Presbyterianism  of  Scotland  is  to  run  in  the  channel  of  modern  State  Churchism, 
yea  or  nay.  I  have  no  doubt  what  the  answer  to  the  question  will  ultimately  be. 
And  I  believe  it  will  more  and  more  become  apparent  even  to  those  members  of 
my  Church  who  do  not  see  it  yet,  that  our  duty  to  our  principles,  to  our  position, 
to  the  highest  interests  committed  to  us,  is  to  make  it  plain  that  we  insist  firmly, 
without  acrimony,  but  without  hesitation,  that  the  present  connection  between 
Church  and  State  in  Scotland  shall  be  brought  to  an  end.* 

Dr.  Edmond,  with  his  usual  fervid  eloquence,  pleaded  the  cause  of  Voluntaryism 
pure  and  simple.  *  My  Lord,*  he  said,  ^  in  conclusion,  I  am  disposed  to  say  that, 
in  a  practical  way,  the  first  steps  are  now  being  taken  towards  Disestablishment. 
It  is  curious,  also,  to  notice  that  what  was  supposed  to  be  likely  to  strengthen  the 
Establishment  in  Scotland,  and  give  her  years  of  peace  and  power,  has  precipitated 
the  conflict  which  must  end  in  her  removal.  The  patronage  abolition,  or  transfer 
Act,  has  blown  the  trumpet  for  the  assault,  and  begun,  shall  I  say,  the  end. 
When  the  measure  became  law,  one  of  the  organs  of  the  ritualistic  party  in  the 
Church  of  England — ^the  Church  Time^,  I  think — ^had  an  article  or  communication, 
in  which  it  was  said  that  now,  at  all  events,  a  deadly  blow  had  been  struck  at 
Voluntaryism  in  Scotland.  A  friend  of  mine  who  sent  me  the  paper  conmiented 
on  tliis  statement,  by  sketching  on  the  margin  a  face  lighted  up  by  a  satirical 
smile.  He  well  might,  for  the  remark  was  a  fond  hallucination,  born  of  ignorance 
of  the  facts  of  the  case.  My  Lord,  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  striking  to  kill  a  prin- 
ciple.  And  when  Scottish  Christians  get  a  principle  taught,  as  they  think  in  God*s 
word,  fairly  lodged  in  mind  and  heart,  they  are  not  easily  moved  from  its  advocacy 
and  defence.* 


MR.  BAXTER,  M.P.,  ON  CONGREGATIONALISM. 

It  is  a  great  matter  to  know  both  our  strength  and  weakness,  and  thus  be  led  to 
estimate  ourselves  rightly  in  relation  to  others.  This  knowledge,  ecclesiastically, 
is  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  by  Mr.  Baxter.  Speaking  lately  at  a  meeting  of 
a  Congregational  church,  Dundee,  he  reminded  Congregationalists  of  what  indeed 
is  plainly  apparent,  that  Scotland  is  in  reality  a  Presbyterian  country,  and  therefore 
Congregationalism  cannot  flourish  in  that  country  numerically,  however  great  may 
be  its  excellences  and  important  the  work  it  has  to  do.  He  took  occasion,  also, 
to  administer  a  well-merited  rebuke  to  Canon  Liddon  and  the  Episcopal  Church. 
That  Church  is  strenuously  exerting  itself  for  the  conversion  of  Scotland  to  its 
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faith  and  fold,  and  hopes  that  the  day  of  its  acoomplishment  is  not  distant.  But 
all  such  expectations  are  vain,  and  the  fature  of  Scotland  is  thus  well  described  :— 
*  Iq  the  first  place,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  of  Scotland  belong  to  one  or 
other  «f  the  three  large  Presbyterian  denominations, — ^the  Established  Church,  the 
Free  Church,  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, — all  the  other  sects  being  a 
mere  handful ;  and  that  there  is  nothing  whateyer,  either  in  doctrine  or  disdpluie, 
to  prevent  a  future  union  between  them  on  the  basis  of  Disestablishment.  Such  a 
union  has  already  taken  place  in  the  United  States,  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
in  Australia,  and  only  just  the  other  day  in  England ;  and  when  the  generation 
who  took  part  in  the  recent  ecclesiastical  struggles  in  this  country  has  been 
gathered  to  its  fathers,  there  is  no  reason  why  Scotland  should  not  follow  the  good 
example.' 

A  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  not  in  a  sectional  bat  in  a 
national  sense,  is  indeed  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,  but  it  will  never 
be  accomplished  till  the  reign  of  justice  begins,-rthat  is,  when  all  sects  are  placed 
on  a  footing  of  equality,  and  there  is  no  golden  wedge  to  Beyer  them  and  keep 
them  apart. 

THE  SLAVE  CIRCULARS. 

The  administration  of  Tory  Goyemments  is  generally  characterized  by  a  want 
of  perception  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  a  regard  to  mere  expedience.  Its 
members  have  but  smsdl  perception  that  right  is  always  right,  and  that  wrong 
cannot  assume  its  place  by  any  manner  of  manipulation. 

This  has  been  remarkably  exemplified  in  the  famous  or  infamous  Slave  Circulars 
which  they  have  recently  issued.  They  knew  not  the  heart  of  the  nation,  and  had 
no  idea  how  deep  the  truth  was  of  Cowper's  glorious  line, — 

^  Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England.' 

For  though  they  did  not  essay  to  legalize  slavery  on  English  soil,  they  sanction  it 
in  English  ships,  and  the  principle  is  the  same.  From  all  parts  of  the  country  a 
manly  and  noble  and  patriotic  protest  has  come  against  this  iniquity.  In  some 
instances  the  terms  used  are  strong,  but  not  too  strong  for  the  occasion ;  and  it 
will  be  an  evil  day  for  our  country  when  it  does  not  rise  in  holy  indignation  at  tbe 
most  distant  attempt  to  countenance  a  traffic  which  is  truly  accursed  in  its  nature 
and  appalling  in  its  results. 

ATHEISM. 

The  question  of  the  Divine  Existence  is  perhaps  the  question  of  the  day.  It  is 
doubted  by  many,-^it  is  denied  by  not  a  few ;  and  Force,  and  Stream  of  Tendency, 
and  various  other  things,  are  substituted  for  it. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Professor  Flint  has  made  this  his  subject  as  the  Baird 
Lecturer  for  the  present  year.  In  his  hands  it  will  receive  careful  and  competent 
treatment ;  and  his  lectures,  when  published,  will  be  of  much  value. 

Apropos  of  this  subject,  we  notice  the  publication  of  The  Life  and  Letters  of 
William  Godwin,  who,  from  a  preacher  of  the  word,  became  in  profession  at  least 
an  atheist.  His  attitude  in  many  respects  was  that  of  not  a  few  of  our  modern 
sceptics ;  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  his  atheism  gave  him  little  satisfaction,  and  for 
its  propagation  he  had  no  heart.    Thus,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  he  says  :— 

*  Dear  Rosser, — I  do  not  like  your  last  letter,  and  why  should  I  not  tell  yon  so. 
You  rejoice  in  having  made  a  convert  to  atheism.  I  think  there  is  something 
unnatural  in  a  zeal  of  proselytism  in  an  atheist.  I  do  not  believe  in  an  intellectual 
God, — a  God  made  after  the  image  of  man.  In  the  vulgar  acceptation  of  the  word^ 
therefore,  I  think  a  man  is  right  who  does  not  believe  in  God,  but  I  am  also  per- 
suaded that  a  man  is  wrong  who  is  without  religion.' 

Printed  by  Mubbat  and  Gibb,  11  Qneen  Street,  and  Pnblished  by  ^^"^^? 
Oliphant.  akd  Co.,  24  St.  Giles  Street,  Edinburgh,  on  the  Ist  of  M*«fl 
1876. 
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REY.  THOMAS  MAIR  OF  ORWELL :  A  CHAPTER  IN 
OUR  DENOMINATIONAL  HISTORY. 

BY  BEV.  ROBERT  SMALL,  EDINBURGH. 

Secvnd  Article, 

The  fonrih  Sabbath  of  Angast  1755  must  have  been  a  memorable  day  for 
the  congregation  of  Milnathort  and  its  suspended  minister.  Mr.  Mair  had 
returned  from  Edinburgh,  'troubled  on  every  side,  but  not  distressed;,  per* 
plexed,  but  not  in  despair.'  On  the  preceding  Thursday  the  Synod  bad 
solemnly  prohibited  him  from  any  present  exercise  of  his  ministerial  ofiSce  in 
the  Church  of  Christ.  From  a  wide  circuit  of  country  Mr.  Mair's  people  were 
drawn,  'two  thousand  examinable  persons,'  or  thereby, — a  considerable 
section  of  them  from  the  hill-foot  four  miles  to  the  east,  where  Ebenezer 
Erskine  had  left  the  impress  of  twenty-eiji:ht  years'  labours.  The  Muckle 
A'irfc,  which  stood  on  a  height  conspicuous  in  the  distance,  is  said  to  have 
Wti  ^  a  large  four-square  building,  double-roofed,  with  no  ceiling,  all  the' 
beams  and  rafters  being  visible  from  within  ;  and  the  huge  pulpit  Mke  a  little' 
yestry  standing  on  the  south  wall,  with  a  deep  gallery  all  round.'  In  this  pulpit 
Ifr.  Mair  appeared  that  Sabbath  as  usual.  His  text  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know, 
been  handed  down, — probably  it  had  no  direct  bearing  upon  the  peculiarities 
of  his  position, — ^but  it  is  recorded  that,  along  with  a  narrative  of  the  Synod's 
proceedings  against  him,  he  stated  that  had  it  been  a  private  personal  matter 
he  would  not  have  struck  out  against  the  sentence,  but  as  it  related  to  the 
truths  of  the  gospel  he  could  not  give  obedience.  Whether  adherence  to 
their  minister  evidenced,  as  Mr.  Grosart  thinks,  breadth  of  opinions  and  inde- 
pendence of  judgment,  We  shall  not  take  upon  us  to  decide,  but  it  is  certain 
Mr.  Mair  carried  his  huge  congregation  with  him  along  his  own  solitary  way. 
They  were  not  all  inclined  to  consider  him  in  the  right,  and  the  Synod  in  the 
wrong,  yet  they  held  by  him  with  surprising  unanimity.  It  might  be  very 
much  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  had  never  made  the  matters  in  dispute  between 
him  and  his  brethten  the  staple  of  his  preaching,  or  turned  his  pulpit  into  a 
controversial  platform.  In  ministerial  experience  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the 
principle  largely  holds  true,  '  With  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured 
to  you  again.' 
But  the  bulk  of  Mr.  Mair's  congregation  were  prepared  to  subscribe  to 
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their  minister's  peculiar  views  so  f ar  aa  they  understood  them,  and  perhaps 
a  good  deal  farther.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  argoments  about 
« common  benefits ' — a  term  frequently  on  his  lips — told  with  effect  at  this 
juncture  upon  the  people  of  his  charge.  As  a  pamphlet  which  he  had  re- 
commended years  before  to  their  favourable  consideration  expresses  it,  ^  the 
satisfaction  of  Christ  is  the  meritorious  cause  for  which  many  favours  are 
bestowed  upon  mankind  universally,  many  talents  put  into  their  hands,  with 
a  space  of  time  for  the  improvement  of  them,  and  this  discovers  at  least  some 
interest  in  that  satisfaction  as  being  given  for  them/  Is  it  not  plain,  said  Mr. 
Mair,  as  Mr.  Fraser  had  done  before  him,  that  Christ  must  have  died  in  some 
sense  for  all  men,  since  all  men  derive  present  advantages  from  His  death? 
There  is  a  certain  surface  plausibility  in  talk  like  this,  but  it  rises  very  little 
above  the  level  of  a  verbal  subtlety.* 

At  next  Synod,  in  the  spring  of  '56,  Mr.  Mah-'s  place  among  '  assembled 
elders '  was  vacant,  but  they  were  not  done  with  him  yet.  Unless  he  retracted 
his  errors,  suspension  would  have  to  be  followed  by  some  higher  censure. 
Accordingly  he  was  now  summoned  to  be  present  in  the  following  August. 
They  met  on  the  17th  of  that  month,  and  Mr.  Mair,  submissive  to  authority, 
appeared  among  his  brethren  in  Cross-causey  charch  next  forenoon.  Were 
we  inclined  to  be  sentimental,  we  might  speak  here  of  peculiar  feelings  both 
on  his  part  and  on  theirs;  but  there  is  more  substantial  material  lying  ready 
to  our  hand.  Entering  once  more  on  this  perplexing  case,  the  question  came 
to  be,  Unbending  discipline  or  brotherly  dealing  1  Some  were  for  going  on  in 
a  straight  line,  Mr.  Gib  certain  to  be  prominent  among  them.  Let  Mr.  Mair 
be  sunply  asked  whether  he  had  ^obeyed  the  sentence  of  suspension,  and 
whether  he  was  willing  to  withdraw  his  old  reasons  of  dissent.  Others  urged 
the  waiving  of  these  inquiries,  and  pled  for  a  friendly  conference  with  their 
suspended  brother.  It  reminds  us  of  what  occurred  a  year  before,  when,  on 
the  roll,being  called,  twenty-four  members  voted  Suspend,  and  nineteen  were 
silent.  The  st«:iier  party  at  last  came  to  this,  that  they  would  consent  to  a 
conference,  provided  Mr.  Mair  desired  it ;  but  Mr.  Mair  rose,  and  stated  that 
though  he  was  willing  to  submit  to  a  conference,  he  did  not  particularly 
desire  it.  Matters,  it  most  be  confessed,  had  not  now  a  very  promising  look. 
The  questions  were  then  put  and  answered  in  the  negative,  as  they  all  knew 
they  would  be,  and  it  was  arranged  to  hold  a  pritate  meeting  next  forenoon, 
and  consult  together  as  to  further  procedure.  Having  then  ascertained  that 
there  was  unanimity  among  themselves  on  the  doctrinal  points  in  dispute,  they 
went  on  at  the  following  sederunt  to  reason  with  Mr.  Mair,  thinking  it  might 
be  possible  even  yet  to  reclaim  him  to  sound  and  coherent  views.  From  a 
meagre  report  of  the  proceedings  inserted  in  the  Scots  Magazine  at  the  time,  it 
appears  that  the  conference  was  managed  chiefly  by  the  younger  brethren,  the 
leading  men  like  Messrs.  Alexander  Moncrieff  and  Adam  Gib  probably  think- 
ing they  had  had  enough  of  it.  Mr.  Mair,  by  his  own  showing,  felt  so  teased 
and  exhausted,  that  at  length  ^  he  was  obliged  to  crave  their  allowance  to 

*  This  was  the  one  point  on  which  Mr.  Mair  joined  issue  out  and  out  with  his  brethren, 
when  the  seven  anti-Arminian  articles  were  framed.  On  the  question  of  common  benefits  he 
acted  all  along  as  if  he  felt  his  feet  upon  solid  rock.  Principal  Cunningham,  in  his  Historical 
Theology^  has  laid  it  down  as  a  truth  not  denied  by  the  advocates  of  particular  redemption, 
*  that  important  benefits  have  accrued  to  the  whole  human  race  from  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
that  these  are  to  be  viewed  as  coming  to  men  through  the  channel  of  this  mediation— -of  His 
sufferings  and  death.'  But  Mr.  Gib  was  driven  in  those  days  to  other  ground  by  the  exigences 
of  controversy.*  Common  material  benefits,  he  said,  come  to  unbelievers  ' through  the  old 
covenant  in  the  channel  of  its  curse:  there  is  no  divine  love  in  them,  but  wrath,' — an 
astounding  statement  Mr.  Mair  replied,  and  never  got  much  beyond  the  reply,  ^  The  good- 
ness of  Qod  leadeth  thee  to  repentance.' 
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sit,  as  not  being  able  to  stand  at  their  bar,' — an  allowance  which  the  court, 
without  detracting  from  its  dignity,  might  have  Tolanteered. 

It  was  this  evening  that  Mr.  Mair  was  drawn  on  to  propound  two  famons 
doctrinal  propositions,  which  hare  been  faithfully  handed  down  to  posterity. 
^  He  asserted  in  the  strongest  terms,'  says  Mr.  Oib  in  his  Display  of  the 
Secession  Testimony.  ^  1.  That  Christ  died  as  a  surety-priest  in  some  sense  for 
reprobates, — for  Judas  as  well  as  for  Peter ;  and  2.  That  by  His  death  He 
bought  all  mankind, — the  elect  as  His  bride,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  as  His 
tools  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  the  elect.'  These,  it  has  been 
said,  are  positions  which  the  Synod  '  endeayoured  to  palm  upon  Mr.  Mair.' 
The  Synod  did  not  require  to  palm  anything  of  the  kind  upon  Mr.  Mair.  He 
not  oidy  maintained  these  positions,  but  he  protested  against  the  Synod  for 
condemning  them,  and  got  his  protest  entered  in  their  minutes.  It  is  true, 
as  the  late  Mr.  Robertson,  formerly  of  Stow,  has  remarked,  that  this  was  not 
the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Mair  was  accustomed  to  express  himself.  He  was 
probably  in  a  state  of  mental  fermentation  at  the  time,  and  '  was  scarce  able 
for  either  speaking  or  thinking  with  composure.'  The  former  proposition 
was  likely  to  prove  rather  strong  meat  for  some  of  his  people;  in  spite 
of  the  qualifying  clause,  it  rings  like  certain  of  the  mighty  utterances 
heard  about  Kilmarnock  a  generation  ago.  <  Several  of  Mr.  Mair's  hearers, 
some  of  them  elders,'  it  is  recorded  in  the  Scots  Magazine^  ^  were  surprised  at 
his  behaviour  and  the  tenets  advanced  by  him,  and  have  since  deserted  his 
ministry.'  He  seems  himself  to  have  been  uncomfortable  afterwards  about 
the  strength  of  his  language  on  this  occasion,  and  sought  to  smooth  it  down 
or  explain  it  away.* 

As  these  two  propositions  stand  out  prominently  in  Dr.  M'Kerrow's 
account  of  the  case,  and  as  they  are  certain  to  be  taken  for  exponents  of 
Mr.  Mair's  doctrinal  opinions,  it  is  but  right  to  give  their  author  the  benefit 
of  his  own  explanations.  He  had  been  asked  whether  Christ  died  as 
a  surety-priest  for  all  mankind ;  and  this  would  naturally  be  looked  upon  as 
a  testing  question.  But  Mr.  Mair  explained  that  he  had  no  idea  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  dying  in  any  capacity  except  that  of  a  surety-priest,  and'  that 
His  death  as  a  surety-priest  was  in  some  sense  for  all  mankind,  for  reprobates 
wen— for  Judas  as  well  as  for  Peter.  'In  what  sense  was  this!'  In  the 
sense  of  ordinate  or  appointed  sufficiency.^    This  left  the  matter  exactly  where 

*  Fnrilier  examination  into  this  matter  has  carried  ns  to  the  conclnsion  that  Mr.  Mair  had 
some  ground  of  complaint  here.  In  his  paper  of  protest  given  in  after  sentence  of  deposition 
had  besn  pronounced,  he  said,  ^The  Synod,  turning  my  words  into  their  own  mould  to  mak» 
mj  sentiments  appear  the  more  frightful,  wrote  as  my  words,  which  they  say  I  asserted  in  the 
ttrongett  terms^  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  died  as  a  surety-priest  for  reprobates,  for  Judas  as 
weU  as  for  Peter.*  But  then  comes  the  marvellous  thing :  no  sooner  was  the  proposition  con- 
structed tiian  he  began  by  his  own  acknowledgment  to  quote  Scripture  in  its  support,  and 
ended  by  entering  his  protest  against  the  Synod^s  condemnation  of  it  as  unsound.  Still, 
though  the  sentiment  was  his,  the  language  was  originally  theirs,  presented  in  the  form  of 
an  interrogation. 

t  Sufficiency  as  applied  to  the  redemption  which  is  in  Christ  was  a  many-sided  word  in 
the  days  of  our  fathers.  Broadest  of  all  there  was  intrituic  sufficiency.  This  was  explained 
to  mean  that  in  the  blood  of  Christ  there  is  an  inherent  preciousness  that  might  suffice  for 
the  salvation  of  a  thousand  worlds.  But  this  sufficiency  has  a  relation  to  fallen  men  which  it 
cannot  have  to  fallen  angels, — Christ  is,  as  Boston  put  it,  a  man  Saviour.^  Here  came  in  legal 
sufficiency,  which  signified  in  Ebenezer  Erskine's  language  that  *  all  legal  impediments  arising 
from  law  and  justice  are  now  taken  out  of  the  way,  and  there  is  a  free  call  to  every  man  to 
enter  in  and  be  saved.'  Ordinate  sufficiency  meant  something  different  from  all  that.  It  was 
sufficiency  regulated  by  God's  saving  purposes,  and  issuing  in  eternal  redemption.  But 
Fraser  of  Brae  broke  in  on  this  distinction.  He  spoke  of  an  ordinate  sufficiency  for  the  sins 
of  all  mankind,— an  ordinate  sufficiency  founded  on  the  blood  of  Christ  being  a  ransom  laid 
down  in  the  name  of  every  man,  or  at  least  of  every  one  who  hears  the  gospel.  Though  Mr. 
Mair  hesiUted  to  use  that  language,  it  was  here  that  he  and  his  brethren  xnaterially  diverged. 
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it  was  before.  They  were  ronnd  to  their  starting-point  again.  With  the 
purport  of  Mr.  Hair's  second  position  his  brethren  had  been  famifiar  from 
the  commencement  of  the  controyersy.  The  Lord  Jesns  was  in  his  estima- 
tion^^ like  one  bnymg  an  estate :  it  is  the  good  ground  and  useful  parts  of  it 
that  He  has  in  view  in  His  formal  purchase;  yet  all  the  wild  rocks,  stone,  sand, 
etc.,  within  the  bounds  of  the  estate  do  hereby  become  His,  to  be  disposed  of 
or  used  by  Him  at  His  pleasure.'  It  was  Brae's  '  cabinet  of  jewels '  in  a 
plainer  dress.  And  the  world  no  doubt  is  the  Redeemer's  field,  and  He  has 
power  over  the  tares  as  well  as  the  wheat,  for  *•  the  Father  hath  committed 
all  judgment  unto  the  Son.'  But  to  account  for  this,  we  do  not  require  to 
lower  atoning  work  to  the  level  of  an  extensive  commercial  transaction.  But 
no  matter  in  what  aspect  Mr.  Fraser  of  Brae  looked  at  the  Saviour's  death, 
the  conception  of  purchase  tyrannized  over  every  other,  and  Mr.  Mair  was 
sure  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  guide. 

In  April  '57  came  the  final  severance.  But  prior  to  this,  an  overture  witli 
a  view  to  reconciliation  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Moncrieff  of  Abernethy, 
and  spoken  to  at  great  length.  The  difference  between  the  Synod  and  Mr. 
Mair  was  here  minimized ;  but  an  earnest,  well-planned  attempt  at  accommo- 
dation failed.  To  remove  his  difficulties,  they  would  explain  more  fully  their 
views  as  to  the  foundation  of  the  universal  offer,  and  would  introduce  certain 
extracts  from  his  own  reasons  of  dissent  to  give  him  relief.  He  would,  how- 
ever, have  to  give  up  the  tenet  that  Christ's  death  was  a  ransom  intentionally 
laid  down  in  the  name  and  stead  of  every  man, — a  tenet  which  he  afterwards 
affirmed  he  never  maintained  in  that  form.  But  Mr.  Mair  was  in  among 
hopeless  entanglements.  He  was  not  sure  whether  they  understood  each 
other  sufficiently.  Besides,  he  had  now  wrought  himself  up  into  the  belief 
that  the  Synod  had  swerved  from  the  all-important  doctrines  of  grace.  '  They 
had  run,'  he  said, '  both  into  Arminian  and  Socinian  errors,'  and  bad  also 
gone  *  into  Independent  principles.'  *  Talk  of  this  kind  was  puVely  ridiculous, 
but  it  illustrates  certain  workings  of  human  nature.  No  man  inclines  to 
figure  as  a  martyr  by  mistake,  or  to  stand  forth  as  the  champion  of  trifles. 
The  very  thought  wounds  like  a  personal  insult. 

What  was  to  be  done  now  ?  The  Synod,  with  the  view  of  gaining  over 
Mr.  Mair,  had  put  itself  into  an  awkward  position.     For  a  year  and  a  half 

•  This  latter  cliarge  related  to  a  side  qaestion  of  some  interest,  both  historically  and  theo- 
logically. Thomas  Boston  has  recorded  in  his  memoirs  how  a  blustering  student  once  in- 
formed hira  that  Mr.  Mair  of  Ouiross  taught  that  all  members  of  the  vij-ible  Church  have  ft 
general  right  to  Christ  and  the  bent- fits  of  the  covenant,  and  that  baptism  seah  that  right  to 
them  all.  He  afterwards  convj-rsed  with  Mr.  Mair  on  the  suWjf^ct,  but  'could  not  be  of  mj 
opinion.*  Boston  was  not  aware  that  his  friend  had  learned  this  from  *  that  holy  and  learned 
man  Brae.'  It  was  now  revived  by  Mr  Mair's  son,  the  minister  of  Orwell.  Hin  arguineDt 
amounted  to  this:— Baptism  is  a  seal  of  the  covenant  of  grace  to  all  who  receive  it,  and  » 
must  seal  something.  Jn  this  ordinance  the  blood  of  Christ  is  symbolically  applied,  and  there 
is  the  sealing  of  the  recipient's  claim  to  that  blood  as  shed  for  him.  The  Synod,  through  Mr. 
Gib,  replied  that^  apart  from  a  spiritual  blessing  on  the  ordinance,  there  is  no  sealing  atajj 
nothing  but  the  mei-efoitn.  This  was  in  Mr.  Mair's  estimation  a  sad  lowering  of  ssacrea 
rite.  Baptism,  he  mxiutained,  will  be  fimnd  more  than  a  mer^/orm,  both  in  them  ****|  •'J 
saved  and  iu  them  that  perish.  Does  it  not  involve  an  outwnrd  grafting  into  Christ, 
position  akin  to  that  of  the  ancient  Jews,  who  had  much  advantage  evt'ty  way?  In  h** 
opinion,  his  brethren,  by  thu^.  far  reducing  baptism  to  a  mere  form,  had  struck  at  the  <5*^°^yl 
tion  of  the  Church  ms  a  corporate  society,  including  within  it  many  who  are  unsaved,  ij 
was  the  foundation  for  Mr.  Mnir's  charge  against  the  Synod,  '  that  they  had  gone  i"*^^"^jj 
pendent  principles  with  reference  to  the  privileges  of  the  visible  Church  both  under  ^^^^\ 
and  the  New  Testaments.'  The  elements  of  some  weighty  questions  lay  folded  up  ^  .  * 
side  discussion.  It  is  remarkable  that  Boston,  through  afterwards  htudying  the  q'^^^^^jl 
Who  have  a  right  to  baptism  ?  was  drawn  on  to  hnve  'little  fondness  for  national  ChurcDe8| 
and  wished  for  an  amendment  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church  as  to  the  meinhersfaip^hereo  > 
while  his  two  special  friends,  Messrs.  Wilson  of  Maxton  and  Davidson  of  Galashiebi  weni 
on  to  Independencj  altogether. 
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he  had  been  getting  at  defiance  their  sentence  of  suspension ;  bnt  thej  woold 
overlook  this.  The  errors  they  had  been  ascribing  to  him  daring  the  process 
they  were  to  pass  by.  Even  that  position  of  his  about  Judas  and  Peter 
they  would  agree  to  forget.  Let  him  only,  on  the  ground  of  explanations 
given,  withdraw  his  dissent,  and  *•  they  would  take  off  the  sentence  of  sus- 
pension, and  restore  him  to  miiiisterial  communion  with  them  as  formerly.' 
Never  man  was  treated  in  that  style  by  the  Antiburgher  Synod  before  or 
after.  Bat  now  there  was  a  narrowing  down  into  the  simple  question, 
Depose  and  excommunicate,  or  Not  ?  Twenty-four  ministers  and  twelve 
elders  voted  Depose ;  two  ministers  (besides  the  moderator)  and  six  elders 
declined  to  vote.    The  thread  has  been  cut  at  last ! 

(To  be  continued,) 


FRAGMENTS    OF     CRITICISM. 

mill's  three  essays  again. 
XLII. — Miscellaneous  Quotations^  with  Comments. 

1.  ^Substance  is  but  a  general  name  for  ike  perdurabiUti/  of  attinbutes:  wher- 
ever there  is  a  series  of  thoughts  connected  together  by  memories^  that  con' 
sHtutes  a  thinking  substance* 

It  is  a  necessity  of  the  universe,  as  one,  that  there  should  be  a  something 
common  to  everything.  In  all  the  diversity  there  is  unity.  That,  therefore, 
in  which  the  whole  consists,  of  which  it  exists,  and  by  which  it  subsists, 
being  the  invisible  ground  standing  under  the  whole,  is  literally  and  properly 
the  one  absolute  substance  of  the  universe.  But  when  we  distinguish  the 
univerae  into  visible  and  invisible, — that  is,  when  we  recognise,  as  we  ought, 
that  there  are  visible  and  invisible  forms  of  existence, — we  require,  as 
the  ground  of  each,  a  corresponding  substance,  which  is  but  the  original 
substance  under  different  aspects.  Substance,  considered  as  the  ground  of 
the  visible  universe,  is  called  matter,  or  power  as  latent  force,  which,  being 
impervious  to  thought,  is  identical  with  will,  abstractly  considered ;  but  sub- 
stance, considered  as  the  ground  of  the  invisible  universe  is  called  mind,  or 
force  as  patent  power,  which,  being  the  understanding  itself,  underlies  and 
permeates  all  thinkable  things.  The  power  of  Ood,  as  will,  is  thus  the 
ground  or  substance  of  the  visible  universe ;  and  that  same  power,  as  thought, 
the  ground  of  the  invisible.  To  say  that  substance  in  general  is  the  per- 
dorability  of  attributes,  is  to  regard  it  as  an  attribute  of  those  attributes  ;  and 
to  define  a  thinking  substance  as  a  series  of  thoughts  connected  together  by 
memories,  seems  very  much  the  same  thing  as  if  one  were  to  say,  a  series  of 
gold  links,  bound  together  by  silver  ones,  constitutes  gold.  Of  course  the 
memoiy  of  thought  implies  thought,  and  thought  implies  a  substance  able 
to  think ;  so  that  a  thinking  substance  must  exist  anterior  to  that  which  is 
here  said  to  constitute  it.  We  do  not  say  that  a  series  of  apples  hanging 
together  on  the  same  branch  constitutes  an  apple  tree.' 

2.  '  Those  who  would  deduce  the  immortality  of  the  soid  from  its  own  nature, 
have  first  to  prove  that  the  attributes  of  feeUng^  thinking^  reasoning^  etc.^  are 
not  attributes  of  the  body^  but  of  a  separate  substance,* 

They  do  that  by  simply  defining  body  and  soul.  The  soul,  absolutely 
considered,  is  a  self-conscious  existence.  Body  is  that  in  which  substance 
and  form  are  one,  wmws  spirit  or  consciousness.    In  their  relation^  to  one 
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another,  the  body  is  that  in  and  through  which  the  spirit,  which  is  essentially 
invisible,  manifests  itself.  The  body  thus  finds  the  ground  or  reason  of  its 
existence  in  the  soul ;  and  if,  according  to  Mill,  the  substance  of  the  body,  as 
distinguished  from  its  changing  form,  is  eternal,  how  much  more  must  the 
soul  itself  be  so,  apart  from  the  manifestation  of  which  the  body  has  no 
intelligible  reason  of  existence.  If  we  identify  it  with  the  substance  of  the 
body,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing,  seeing  that  substance,  per  se^  is  eternal. 
To  the  extent  that  the  soul,  in  its  ground,  is  of  the  one  substance,  it  is 
eternal ;  and  all  the  attributes  of  that  substance,  ultimately  considered,  are 
soul-manifestatioDS.  And  since,  in  all  our  experience,  the  element  of  personal 
identity  is  a  something  which  remains  the  same,  not  only  under  all  the 
changing  phases  of  the  conscious  spirit  itself,  but  through  periods  of  nncon- 
sciousness  and  lapses  of  madness  even,  we  have  no  reason  to  conclude  that 
any  change  will  ever  come  adequate  to  the  obliteration  of  that  element. 

3.  *  The  arguments  used  to  prove  that  the  soul  does  not  die  with  the  hody^  wmld 

equally  prove  that  the  tune  does  not  die  with  the  instrument^ 

But  what  is  it  for  the  body  to  die?  Not  certainly,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  go  out  of  existence.  The  body  still  exists  even  when  it  is  altogether 
dead.  If  death  is  merely  the  separation  of  soul  and  body,  it  is  not  the 
extinction  of  either.  And  does  the  tune  die  with  the  instrument!  Its 
existence  as  an  air  is  free  as  the  air,  and  not  vitally  connected  with  the  in- 
Btrument  at  all,  or  with  the  same  words  even.  It  originates  in  the  brain  of  a 
musician.  It  is  played  by  a  living  person.  It  lives  in  the  being  of  the 
listener.  It  can  be  played  on  many  different  instruments,  and  sorvive  them 
all.  When  a  whistle  can  be  found  not  only  able  to  whistle  itself  at  its  own 
pleasure,  but  also  to  compose  a  tune  of  its  own  accord,  there  will  be  some 
analogy  between  it  and  a  human  being ;  but  so  long  as  both  instruments  and 
tunes  are  made  by  men,  and  played  by  them,  it  will  not  be  considered  & 
satisfactory  argument  against  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  to  say  that  beeanse 
an  organ  is  not  always  being  played,  therefore  the  organist  does  not  always 
exist,  or  that  he  and  the  tune  come  into  existence  and  go  out  of  it,  in  the 
playing  of  the  tune. 

4.  ^  There  is  not  a  definite  boundary  line  broadly  separating  the  conscious  hm(»  \ 

being  from  inanimate  objects  J  \ 

If,  as  Euclid  teaches,  a  line  is  without  breadth,  it  cannot  be  expected 
broadly  to  separate  any  one  thing  from  another.  But,  letting  that  pass,  it 
is  here  asserted  that  we  cannot  make  a  clear  and  ess^tial  distinction  between 
a  man  and  a  stone.  And  yet  the  one  is  called  ^  a  conscious  human  being) 
SjUd  the  other  '  an  inanimate  object.'  The  man  has  hm^P'^consciousness^  and  the 
stone  has  not.  In  the  very  words,  therefore,  a  double  line  is  drawn  between 
the  two. 

5.  ^  The  idea  can  only  prove  the  idea,  not  the  objective  fact.^ 
This  remark  is  made  to  rebut  Descartes'  argument,  that  the  idea  of  Goa, 
properly  considered,  involves  the  existence  of  God.  To  prove  anything  is 
to  show  that  its  existence  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  existence  of  something 
else,  admitted  to  exist.  But  an  idea  is  a  self-evident  existence,  in  this 
sense,  that  it  has  only  to  exist  in  the  mind  in  order  to  be  perceived  by  the 
mind.  Therefore  it  is  nonsense  to  speak  of  the  idea,  as  of  anything  else, 
proving  itself  to  exist.  An  axiom  does  not  prove  itself  to  be  trne.  It  ^^ 
only  to  be  perceived;  and  an  act  of  perception  is  not  % PfQf^^f |9^  P^^^' 
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the  other  hand,  so  far  from  its  being  tme  that  we  cannot  by  means  of  the 
idea  prore  the  objective  fact,  all  proof  is  precisely  of  the  nature  of  that  yery 
thing.  For  what  is  an  idea  f  It  is  that  in  which  the  thinking  subject  and 
the  object  thought  are  identical.  An  idea  is  an  individual  thought  necessarily 
involving  in  its  very  existence  a  thinking  subject,  of  which  it  is  a  modifica- 
tion, and  an  object  thought,  of  which  it  is  the  conception.  Every  idea, 
therefore,  proves  the  existence  of  both.  It  directly  proves  the  existence  of  a 
thinking  subject,  and  indirectly,  or  through  that,  the  object  thought.  The 
idea  of  self,  then,  proves  the  existence  of  self,  as  a  thinking  being,  and  also 
the  existence  of  that  which  is  not  self ;  for  the  idea  of  self  is  that  of  a  being 
existing  alone  and  apart  from  everything  else ;  and  the  everything  else  being 
thus  involved  in  the  very  definition  of  self,  is  proved  thereby  to  exist.  Mill 
seems  to  confound  the  idea  proper  with  the  mere  notion.  We  may  have  a 
notion  of  that  which  does  not  exist,  but  we  cannot  have  an  idea  of  it.  In- 
deed, the  notion  of  non-existence  itself  is  precisely  the  notion  of  that  of 
which  we  have  no  idea.  The  confounding  of  the  idea  with  the  notion,  is  the 
result  of  faiKng  to  perceive  the  distinction  between  the  understanding  and 
the  reason ;  the  understanding  being  the  soul,  considered  as  percipient  of 
the  external  universe,  finding  in  each  idea  or  point  of  perception  a  point  of 
contact  and  identification  between  itself  and  the  external  universe ;  and  the 
reason  the  soul,  considered  as  recipient  of  the  divine  Spirit,  and  as  therefore 
involving  a  something  of  which  we  have  no  idea.  Of  that  something  we 
may  form  a  notion  in  the  shape  of  an  imagination.  But  here,  again,  as  Mill 
failed  to  distinguish  the  understanding  from  the  reason,  so  he  fails  to  perceive 
the  difference  between  the  reason  and  the  imagination ;  one  very  express 
proof  of  which  is,  that  he  describes  what  he  calls  ^  ideah'zing '  as  a  work  of 
*  constmcting  from  the  materials  of  experience  a  conception  more  perfect 
than  experience  itself  affords.' 

6.  ^  The  world  does  not^  by  its  mere  existence,  bear  tvitnese  to  OodJ 

Mere  existence  is  Eb-istence  as  distinguished  from  Being,  or  mere 
outemeee  as  distinguished  from  innemees.  But  the  outer  necessarily  involves 
the  inner.  Therefore  absolute  existence  necessarily  involves,  and  so  proves. 
Absolute  Being,  which  is  only  another  expression  for  God. 

7.  ^  The  existence  of  God  cannot  possibly  be  proved  by  miracles! 

We  have  just  had  the  assertion  that  the  universe,  or  nature,  does  not 
prove  that  there  is  a  God,  and  here  it  is  asserted  that  such  proof  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  supernatural  The  conclusion  is  that  it  is  altogether  impos- 
sible to  prove  that  there  is  a  God.  But  is  not  the  existence  of  God  itself  'a 
miracle?  The  existence  of  God,  as  distinguished  from  the  being  of  God,  is 
God  in  manifestation,  as  distinguished  from  God  invisible — God  as  light  in 
Christ,  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  whose  manifestation  on  the  earth,  in 
the  flesh,  is  the  miracle  of  miracles.  A  miracle  cannot  be  otherwise  properly 
defined  than  a  direct  or  special  emanation  of  power  from  God ;  and  there- 
fore every  miracle,  even  such  as  God  may  permit  evil  spirits  to  perform,  is  a 
proof  of  His  existence. 

8.  ^  Wisdom  and  contrivance  are  shown  in  overcoming  difficulties^  and  there  is 
no  room  for  them  in  a  Being  for  whom  no  difficulties  eansU* 

We  have  here  several  fallacies  coiling  together  like  vipers  in  an  Egyptian 
[tttcher.  The  first  is  that  wisdom  cannot  exist  except  in  circumstances  where 
it  can  show  itself  to  exist.    An  army,  therefore,  cannot  exist  until  there  is  a 
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casus  belli.  The  second  is,  that  wisdom  does  not  consist  in  the  adaptation  of 
means  to  an  end.  For  if  it  does,  there  is  no  conflict  between  it  and  omni- 
potence. To  say  that  God  employs  certain  means  to  reach  a  given  end,  does 
not  imply  any  limitation  of  divine  power.  It  implies  that  as  God  only  can 
choose  an  end  that  is  good,  so  all  the  means  which  He  adopts  mast  be  in 
harmony  with  the  end ;  and  seeing  that  the  end  involves  the  salvation  of 
man,  the  means  mast  be  farther  adapted  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  man. 
The  third  is,  that  an  omnipotent  b^g  cannot  be  a  Creator,  since,  prior  to 
creation,  no  difficnlties  can  exist.  The  foarth  is,  that  in  the  event  of  omni- 
potence existing,  it  can  only  show  itself  to  be  omnipotent  by  casting  off  all 
the  limitations  of  wisdooou  And  the  fifth  is,  that  omnipotence  in  exerting 
itself  is  nnder  the  necessity  of  exhausting  itself,  or  of  proving  itself  to  be 
not  omnipotent. 

9.  ^No  mxrade-worker  seems  ever  to  have  made  a  practice  of  raising  the  dead,* 

Is  it  possible  that  the  writer  of  that  sentence  did  not  see  its  self-contra- 
dictory  character  ?  He  might  as  well  have  said :  What  a  carious  thing  it 
is  that  the  universe  is  not  in  the  habit  of  being  created ;  or  that  people  are 
not  accustomed  to  die  more  than  once  I  How  singular  that  midday  is 
only  once  a-day ;  and  that  there  lU'e  not  several  Wednesdays  in  the  week ! 
How  remarkable  that  special  and  extraordinary  events  should  occur  at  all ! 
How  perplexing  that  a  person  should  refrain  from  speaking  when  he  has 
nothing  more  to  say !  All  these  profound  observations  are  in  the  same  line 
as  the  quotation  just  made.  A  practice,  as  a  custom  or  habit,  is  a  regular 
and  uniform  operation,  and  as  such  distinguished  from  a  miracle,  which 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  is  exceptional,  being  wrought  for  a  special 
purpose.  Not  that  it  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  regular  and  uniform 
operation  of  law,  but  rather  a  manifestation  of  the  universal  law  under  con- 
ditions or  circumstances  that  are  unique.  A  special  train  is  not  a  violation 
of  tlie  railway  system,  or  one  necessarily  running  off  the  rails.  Although 
special,  it  runs  in  the  same  line  as  the  ordinary  trains.  And  so  a  miracle 
moves  in  the  line  or  groove  of  law,  at  a  special  time,  and  under  conditions 
that  are  extraordinary. 

10.  ^  If  the  Maker  of  the  world  can  all  that  He  will,  He  wills  misery ,  and  there 

is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion.' 
Certainly.  The  Almighty  can  perform  all  that  He  purposes  to  do  ;  and 
His  purpose  to  bless  men  being  in  harmony  with  His  own  character,  it  follows 
that  men,  as  free  agents,  must  conform  to  the  conditions  of  blessedness  laid 
down  by  God,  otherwise  they  must  be  miserable.  Strictly  speaking,  God 
only  wills  blessedness,  but  within  definite  conditions, — His  own  being 
necessarily  predetermining  those  conditions ;  so  that,  when  men  decide  to 
accept  the  conditions,  they  are  the  authors  of  their  own  misery,  and  that  we 
regard  as  the  explanation  of  all  the  misery  in  the  world. 

11.  ^  If  the  law  of  all  creation  were  justice^  and  the  Creator  omnipotent,  then,  in 

whatever  amount  suffering  and  happiness  miglU  be  dispensed  to  the  world, 
each  person* s  share  of  them  would  be  exactly  proportioned  to  that  persorCs 
good  or  evil  deeds ;  no  human  being  would  have  a  worse  lot  than  another, 
without  worse  deserts  ;  accident  or  favouritism  would  have  no  part  in  such  a 
world,  but  every  human  life  would  be  the  playing  out  of  a  drama  constructed 
like  a  perfect  moral  tale' 
And  so  it  is ;  only,  while  time  lasts,  the  drama  is  not  yet  played  out.  On 
that  account,  the  viUain  of  the  piece  seems  occasionally  to  triumph,  and  the 
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hero  to  be  correspondingly  depressed.  Sometimes  the  cnrtain  finally  falls,  to 
oar  eyes,  on  sach  a  tableaux.  It  was  so  when  the  snn  was  darkened,  and 
the  greatest  Actor  in  human  history  died.  But  the  curtain  of  eternity  has 
yet  to  rise ;  and  as  it  rises,  what  a  stage  will  it  open  to  our  view !  The 
great  white  throne  in  the  midst,  and  that  face  from  before  which  the  earth 
and  the  heaven  will  flee  away,  with  gleaming  myriads  on  the  right,  and 
gloomy  hosts  on  the  left.  Ah !  what  is  it  for  a  man  to  quarrel  with 
Providence,  if  that  is  a  reality  1  It  is  just  because  '  we  spend  our  years  as  a 
tale  that  is  told,'  and  history,  as  a  whole,  is  a  '  perfectly -constructed  moral 
tale,'  that  it  cannot  be  consummated  in  a  single  chapter  or  act.  A  tale  in 
which  the  plot  is  divulged  at  every  step  would  resemble  rather  one  '  told  by 
an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing.' 

12.  *  Nearly  all  the  things  which  men  are  hanged  or  imprisoned  for  doing  to  one 
another^  are  nature's  everyday  performances.  Killing^  the  most  criminal  act 
recognised  by  human  laivs^  lyzture  does  once  to  every  being  that  lives* 

Therefore,  this  logician  argues,  we  ought  not  to  follow  nature.  Is  there 
no  difference,  then,  between  killing  and  murder  I  What  is  the  hanging  here 
spoken  of  I  If  human  laws  may  justly  avenge  themselves  to  the  extent  of 
catting  transgressors  off,  why  may  not  the  divine  ?  Our  author  was  a  very 
pronounced  advocate  of  capital  punishment ;  and,  speaking  of  a  person  given 
to  wanton  cruelty,  he  says  :  '  I  suppose  it  will  be  granted  that  this  is  not 
one  of  the  natural  inclinations  which  it  would  be  wrong  to  suppress.  The 
only  question  would  be  whether  it  is  not  a  duty  to  suppress  the  man  himself 
along  with  it.'  He  thus  regards  the  infliction  of  the  extreme  penalty  of  law — 
eternal  exile  from  the  living  world — as  a  necessity  in  the  interests  of  secular 
society,  and  at  the  same  time  raises  a  storm  of  howling  maledictions  over  the 
same  principle  as  operating  on  the  grander  platform  of  the  universe.  What  is 
hell  itself,  which  Mill  always  characterizes,  when  he  has  occasion  to  allude 
to  it,  as  the  climax  of  moral  enormity,  but  everlasting  banishment  from  the 
society  of  the  good,  and  the  favour  of  God  ?  The  whole  principle  of  eternal 
panishment  lies  in  capital  punishment.  As  regards  the  present  operation  of 
natural  law,  the  so-called  reasoning  of  Mill,  even  from  an  intellectual  point 
of  view,  is  simply  disgusting  for  its  glaring  inconsistency.  Justice  is  the 
impartial  administration  of  law.  Well,  either  nature  is  a  manifestation  of 
that,  or  it  is  not.  When  Mill  wishes  to  prove  that  we  ought  not  to  follow 
Dature,  he  maintains  that  nature,  as  a  whole,  acts  '  with  perfect  and  absolutie 
recklessness,  and  the  most  supercilious  disregard  both  of  mercy  and  of 
justice;'  so  much  so,  that  the  person  who  endeavoured  strictly  to  follow 
nature  ^  would  be  more  likely  to  be  confined  as  a  lunatic  than  reverenced  as  a 
saint.'  But  let  no  one  suppose  that  in  such  a  case  the  argument  for  a  super- 
natural revelation  to  guide  us  is  strengthened ;  for  when  the  same  author 
comes  to  deal  with  miracles,  he  then  argues  that  nature,  as  a  manifestation 
of  law,  is  so  rigid,  uniform,  and  impartial,  that  to  the  scientific  experience  or 
imagination,  even  God  cannot  be  regarded  as  either  able  or  willing  to  inter- 
fere with  it,  except  in  the  line  of  those  general  laws  already  established.  To 
serve  one  purpose,  he  says,  the  government  of  the  universe  is  destitute  of 
justice ;  and  to  serve  another  purpose,  he  maintains  that  the  operation  of  law 
is  so  uniform  and  impartial  (the  very  idea  of  justice)  that '  a  man  would  be 
laughed  at  who  said  that  there  is  no  other  cause  for  a  given  event  than  the 
will  of  God.'  This  great  logician  seems  to  forget  his  premise  before  he  has 
reached  his  conclusion,  and  to  regard  himself  as  under  no  obligation  to 
harmonize  one  idea  with  another. 
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13.  ^  It  is  undoubtedly  a  very  common  fact  that  good  cmnes  out  of  evil  The 
converse  fact^  evil  coming  out  of  good^  is  equally  common.  And  not  onb/ 
has  evil  its  good^  and  good  its  evil  side^  but  good  ofUn  produces  an  over- 
balance ofevilj  and  evil  an  overbalance  of  good,* 

The  ostensible  argument  here  employed,  for  the  purpose  of  disparaging  the 
^ajs  of  Providence,  is,  that  good  and  evil  are,  in  certain  circamstances,  a 
true  and  proper  cause  respectively  of  each  other.  If  it  were  so,  there  would 
be  circumstances  in  which  it  would  be  right  to  do  evil,  and  wrong  to  do 
good.  With  all  his  avowed  dislike  of  Jesuitism,  our  author  here  enonciates 
a  principle  broad  enough  to  cover  all  the  moral  trickery  in  the  world.  He 
does  not,  of  course,  intend  to  prohibit  good  or  palliate  evil.  What  he  really 
does  is  to  confound  the  notion  of  causation  with  that  of  condition  and  occa- 
sion. It  is  absurd  to  speak  of  evil  as  '  coming  out  of  or  '  produced'  by 
good,  as  it  is  to  speak  of  good  as  in  any  proper  sense  caused  by  evil.  Bat 
that  the  one  becomes  the  occasion  of  the  appearance  of  the  other  is  what  is 
seen  every  day,  and  is  a  very  different  matter.  It  does  not  avail  to  speak  of 
hypercriticism  here,  and  say  that  the  difference  is  only  one  of  words ;  for  the 
whole  difference  between  truth  and  falsehood  is  just  a  difference  of  words. 
To  say  that  black  is  white  is  to  use  the  word  white  where  one  ought  to  use 
the  word  black.  God  does  not  permit  evil  for  the  sake  of  bringing  good 
out  ofit^  but  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  the  occasion  of  bringing  a  farther 
good  out  of  Himself,  from  whom  all  good  and  only  good  can  alone  come. 
The  practical  result  of  the  confounding  of  cause  and  occasion  in  this  connec- 
tion is  sufficiently  serious.  It  gives  occasion  to  a  loose  and  injurious  way  of 
talking  and  writing,  as  if  the  universe  were  constructed  on  the  principle  of 
permitting  us  vaguely  to  hope  that  somehow  some  day  good  may  torn  up 
to  all,  in  the  form  of  a  universal  salvation  that  has  no  respect  to  moral 
character. 

*0h,  yet  we  trast  that  somehow  good 

Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill  ; 

To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will. 
Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood. 

Behold,  we  know  not  anything ! 

I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 

At  ]ast>-far  off— at  last,  to  all, 
And  every  winter  change  to  spring.* 

The  language  of  the  poet-laureate  differs  very  much  from  that  which  the 
apostle  Paul  employs  when  speaking  of  the  destiny  of  the  universe.  He 
says :  '  We  kkow  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
Godj  to  them  who  are  the  called  according  to  His  purpose,*  That  is  to  say,  of 
this  we  are  assured,  as  the  very  foundation-stone  of  human  certitude  itself, 
that  the  universe,  as  God's,  is  constituted  on  this  principle,  that  everything 
must  co-operate  for  the  good  of  the  person  who  co-operates  with  God; 
from  which  it  follows  as  an  equal  certainty,  on  the  other  hand,  that  nothing 
can  work  out  an  ultimately  happy  deliverance  for  the  man  whose  ^  sins  of 
will*  are  a  deliberate  and  persistent  opposition  to  the  fundamental  law  of 
his  own  existence,  and  of  all  existence.  There  can  be  no  ^  somehow'  herSj 
but  the  uttermost  certainty  of  all,  unless  we  are  to  confound  every  rational 
and  moral  distinction,  and  give  ourselves  up  to  an  unmanly  whining  senti- 
mentality, and  doleful  moping  about  mystery.  Of  course,  if  *  we  know  not 
anything,'  then  we  cannot  know  even  that.  We  must  be  ignorant  of  our 
ignorance ;  seeing  that  to  know  that  we  know  nothing  is,  after  all,  to  k^^ 
B<)mething,  viz.  our  own  ignorance,  and  that  may  amount  to  knowing  ftg^ 
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deal.  Besides,  if  '  we  know  not  anything,*  how  can  we  have  trnst  in  any- 
thiog  ?  Trust  is  the  assurance  that  something  is  true ;  but  how  can  we 
have  such  an  assurance  if  we  are  ignorant  of  everything  ?  Such  trust  is 
simply  superstition  founded  upon  scepticism — that  vague  ghost  of  a  religion, 
and  that  cant  of  profundity  to  which  those  are  reduced  who  strike  from 
under  themselves  the  foundations  of  revealed  religion,  and  yet  cannot  silence 
the  longings  of  their  own  spirits.  F.  F. 

Glasgow.  

THE  AUTHORSHIP  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  ECGLESIASTES. 

BT  REV.  ALEXANDER  ROBB,  D.D. 

Continued  from  page  107. 

Chap.  iii.  21  is  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  of  this  hook.  Knohel  uses  it  in  support 
of  Lis  theory  that  the  hook  helongs  to  the  period  after  the  captivity.  ^  The 
aatlior/  he  says,  *here  hetrays  knowledge  of  the  dogma  of  the  soul^s  immortality, 
although  it  has  no  complete  certaintv  for  him.  But  this  dogma  was  entirely  strange 
to  the  older  Hehrews,  and  first  took  shape  among  the  Jews  after  the  exile.  ^  It  is 
an  important  question  whether  the  ha  in  the  participles  hd'olah  and  hayoredeth  is 
the  article  or  tiie  interrogative.  The  Septuagint,  the  Targum,  the  Syriac,  Jerome, 
and  other  ancient  authorities,  along  with  many  modern,  take  it  as  indirect 
interrogative,  while  Hengstenherg  and  a  few  modern  commentators  adopt  the 
rendering  of  the  English  translation.  Grammatically,  both  are  possible ;  but  the 
context  seems  to  require  the  interrogative  sense.  This,  however,  is  a  question  that 
belongs  to  the  int^retation  of  the  book,  and  it  affects  the  matter  of  its  authorship 
only  indirectly.  We  cannot  conceive  that  the  verse  casts  any  doubt  on  the  soul  s 
immortality,  or  that  the  writer  had  any  such  doubt  in  his  own  mind,  when  he  so 
strildugly,  in  other  places,  speaks  of  a  coming  judgment,  and  when  his  graphic 
description  of  the  breaking  up  of  our  *  earthly  tabernacle'  reaches  its  climax  in  the 
^irit^B  return  to  God  who  gave  it  (chap.  xii.  7).  The  verse  in  question  asks,  Who 
knows  whither  the  spirit  goes?  and  it  is  capable  of  a  variety  of  interpretations. 
To  one  it  seems  to  cast  doubt  on  the  existence  of  man's  spirit  after  it  leaves  the 
body ;  to  another,  it  seems  to  say  that  the  writer  had  no  satisfactory  answer  to  give 
to  ^e  question.  Of  course  no  christian  since- Christ  could  write  thus.  Christ 
has  brought  hfe  and  immortality  to  light,  and  we  know  that  He  went  away  to 
prepare  a  place  to  which  He  will  receive  His  people. 

Even  the  heathen  negroes  of  the  Guinea  coast  have  a  native  belief  in  man's 
existence  after  death ;  and  the  Preacher  was  no  heathen.  It  seems  the  very  extra- 
vagance of  absurdity  for  men  to  claim  the  right  to.  doubt  all  that  is  not  in  terms 
asserted.  The  ancient  Hebrews  were  wiser  and  better  than  modem  barbarians. 
We  must  neitiber  extenuate  nor  exaggerate  the  knowledge  that  God  gave  to  His 
saints  before  the  coming  of  the  true  light.  The  first  men  knew  that  they  were  not 
beasts,  nor  doomed  to  the  destiny  of  beasts ;  and  the  revelation  that  Grod  gave, 
through  the  lapse  of  ages,  corrected  and  brightened  a  tradition,  or  a  conviction, 
that  has  not  cued  out  among  the  lowest  of  mankind,  even  after  millenniums  of 
heathenism. 

But  we  are  inclined  to  take  another  view  of  this  passage.  The  Bible  presents  to 
us  a  true  psychology  as  well  ais  true  historv.  It  lets  us  see  into  man :  it  tells  us 
truly  what  he  thinks  as  well  as  what  he  does.  We  ^e  godly  men  in  perplexity, 
groping  after  the  light,  and  often  at  a  loss  what  to  think  of  God's  providence, — 
in  Job  and  in  the  73rd  Psalm,  for  instance.  This  is  instructive,  and  it  is  of  im- 
mense advantage  to  all  generations  of  Gknl's  children.  In  this  book  the  experience 
of  Solomon  is  used  as  the  channel  of  divine  instruction ;  and  may  not  this  verse  be 
an  honest  confession  of  what  he  thought  in  the  days  of  his  darkness,  when  viewing 
in  all  its  assets  the  vanity  of  human  greatness  and  earthly  possessions  and  en- 
joyments ?  Was  it  a  wail  for  more  light,  which  some  in  our  own  day  will  utter  with 
less  justice,  when  their  want  is  rather  more  sight  than  greater  light  ?  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  true  solution,  it  is  no  denial  of  the  soul's  immortality,  and  no 
objection  to  Sobmon's  identity  with  Koheleth.^ 
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The  following  are  other  reasons  urged  by  Knobel,  and  those  who  place  Ecclesi- 
astes  in  the  period  after  the  exile,  against  the  orthodox  opinion. 

The  writer,  all  through,  takes  a  gloomy  view  of  the  world,  and  is  satisfied  with 
nothing  under  the  sun.  This  could  not  have  been  the  view  of  Solomon,  who  was 
so  fortunate,  and  so  well  provided  with  all  earthly  good ;  such  a  man  as  he  was 
could  not  have  expressed  these  ill-humoured  complaints  over  human  misery. 

He  thinks  that  the  builder  of  the  temple  and  the  friend  of  the  priests — one  who 
sacrificed  so  many  cattle  himself  (1  Kings  iii.  4,  viii.  5,  62-64) — ^eould  not  have 
made  light  of  such  sacrifices  (chap.  v.  1,  2).  Nor  could  those  Ul-natured  expres- 
sions regarding  women  (chap.  vii.  26,  27)  have  fallen  from  Solomon,  but  would  be 
quite  appropriate  from  one  who  knew  the  ruin  that  had  come  on  him  through 
the  evil  influence  of  women.  . 

Such  light  objections  as  these  are  very  easily  met,  and  can  give  no  trouble  to  a 
believer  in  the  Solomonic  authorship  of  the  book.  The  very  point  of  the  whole 
treatise  is  that  the  highest  earthly  fortune  is  vanity,  and  Solomon's  experience  of 
his  own  unequalled  splendour  and  achievements  enabled  him  to  declare  this  with 
unique  emphasis. 

Nor  does  he  decry  sacrifices.  He  says  nothing  regarding  them  other  than 
Samuel  had  said  before  him  to  the  self-willed  king  of  Israel  (1  Sam.  xv.  22) :  1b 
Jehovah  pleased  with  burnt-offeriugs  and  sacriflces  as  with  obedience  to  the  voice  of 
Jehovah  V  Behold,  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  listen  than  the  fat  of  rams. 
And  with  regard  to  Knobers  difficulty  in  believing  that  a  man  so  devoted  to 
women  as  Solomon  was,  could  have  written  thus  about  them,  it  needs  hardly  be 
said  that  Solomon  speaks  only  of  bad  women,  and  says  nothing  worse  about  them 
here  than  he  has  already  said  in  the  book  of  his  Proverbs. 

Such  expressions  as  we  find  in  chap.  iii.  16,  17,  iv.  1,  13-16,  v.  7,  8,  viii.  2-5, 
ix.  13-18,  X.  4-7,  16-20,  concerning  unjust  judges,  oppression  on  the  part  of 
rulers,  and  the  raising  of  common  men  to  high  estate,  could  never,  we  are  told, 
have  been  uttered  by  a  king  himself,  but  very  naturally  by  an  observer  of  kings' 
ways.  Hengstenberg,  who  assumes  that  this  book  describes  in  a  general  way  the 
sufferings  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  when  it  was  written,  and  was  intended  to  com- 
fort the  sufferers,  puts  this  with  all  his  usual  emphasis  of  assertion. 

Now,  such  expressions  would  sound  strange  on  the  lips  of  any  ordinary  king, 
especially  of  any  king  in  modem  Europe.  But  Solomon  was  no  ordinary  king, 
and  governed  no  ordinary  European  kingdom.  2  Chron.  ix.  26  tells  us  that  he 
was  ruler  over  all  the  kings,  from  the  river  Euphrates  to  the  land  of  the  Philistines 
and  to  the  borders  of  Egypt.  He  was  at  peace  with  the  surrounding  regions. 
Through  his  dominions  lay  the  great  road  along  which  the  commerce  of  inner  Asia 
passed  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  accommodate  which  he  built 
Tadmor  in  the  wilderness.  He  had  intercourse  with  the  rulers  of  perhaps  m 
Semitic  peoples ;  and  Hiram,  king  of  the  commercial  Phenicians,  was  his  friend. 
The  queen  of  Sheba  was  not  the  only  ruler  that  came  to  visit  him  in  his  capital 
The  man  who  studied  plants  and  animals,  and  spoke  about  them,  would  not  fail  to 
study  men,  and  inquire  into  the  condition  of  states  around  him.  Was  there  no 
oppression  among  them?  Was  there  none  in  the  region  over  which  he  ruled? 
Did  he  try  every  case  himself,  and  settle  every  dispute,  even  in  Jerusalem,  not  to 
say  among  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  and  of  Naphtali?  Even  the  sous  of  Samuel 
took  bribes,  and  perverted  justice ;  even  David  himself  had  not  been  able  to  control 
all  the  wild  spirits  of  his  time.  It  was  not  so  very  long  since  in  Israel  every  ma^ 
did  what  be  liked  ;  and,  just  as  in  other  times  and  other  lands,  the  condition  of  the 
mass  of  the  people  depended  very  much  on  the  personal  qualities  of  him  who  rulea 
at  the  time.  Looking  at  Solomon's  personelle, — at  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  oi 
the  regions  around  him, — at  the  cbaracter  of  Asiatic  rule  as  history  has  ever 
pictured  it,  and  as  it  is  to  this  day, — and  at  the  fact  that  this  was  a  God-eudowea 
man  in  a  special  and  pre-eminent  way, — there  is  nothing  in  his  free  criticism  o 
rulers  and  administrators  that  need  stumble  any  who  believe  that  Solomon  ^^ 
Koheleth.  He  was  Stbove  his  time;  he  spoke  in  the  spirit  of  the  Torah ;  and,  as  v 
believe,  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  spoke  by  him. 

The  confidence  of  the  able  Hitzig  is  something  wonderfuL    When,  just  SO  yea« 
ago,  he  wrote  the  preface  to  his  commentary  on  this  book,  he  was  very  soreiy 
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offended  at  the  criticisms  of  '  Hengstenberg,  Tholuck,  and  Company/  *  They 
were  on  the  jadgment-seat  trying  heretics,  and  doing  what  the  Lord  had  com- 
manded ; '  and  this  vexation  seems  to  have  given  weight  and  edge  to  his  dogmatism. 
Would  Solomon  have  painted  his  own  government  as  in  chap.  v.  8  ?  Would  he 
have  spoken  so  aboat  kings  as  chap.  v.  9  and  viii.  3,  4  ?  Had  he  no  power  to  put 
down  the  oppression  spoken  of,  chap.  iii.  16,  iv.  1,  v.  8,  and  so  on?  We  might 
say  in  reply,  that  it  is  still  more  strange  that  a  later  author  should  have  made 
such  a  fool  of  Solomon.  A  ghost  ought  to  speak  as  good  sense  out  of  the 
body  as  in  it 

He  affirms  that  chap.  vii.  24,  vi.  10  show  that  the  author  of  Ecclesiaates  had 
read  Jeremiah,  and  refers  to  Jer.  xvii.  9 ;  and  says  that  chap.  xii.  6  appears  to  go 
back  to  Zech.  iv.  Now,  if  there  be  any  filial  connection  between  these  passages, 
may  not  .the  Preacher  be  the  parent  ?  What  but  the  *  Modern  Kritik,^  that 
handles  the  word  of  life  as  a  Greek  or  Roman  classic,  could  either  build  faith  on 
such  foundations,  or  demand  faith  to  deliverances  so  founded  ? 

Chap.  viL  10,  '  Say  not,  How  is  it  that  the  former  times  were  better  than  these?* 
is  held  to  be  a  proof  that  Solomon  could  not  have  written  the  book.  Why,  his  was 
the  golden  age  of  Israel,  and  excelled  all  that  preceded  and  followed  it.  But  such 
words  vi^ould  be  very  appropriate  under  the  oppressive  yoke  of  the  Persians. 

Bat  why  must  we  limit  these  words  to  one  time  or  place  ?     Always  and  every- 
where afflictions  are  needed  by  the  godly,  and  man  is  born  to  trouble.     Every 
good  man  has  his  times  of  adversity, — changes  that  try  his  patience  and  submis- 
siveness,  and  are  apt  to  make  him  murmur.     The  wicked  prosper  in  the  world, 
they  increase  in  riches ;  while  the  godly  man  may  be  straitened  and  wronged. 
Let  him  beware  of  complaining ;  let  him  judge  wisely.    God  rules  and  arranges 
all ;  He  charges  Himself  with  the  guidance  of  our  concerns ;  He  is  sovereign,  and 
we  cannot  cliange  what  He  ordains.    These  views  must  have  instructed  and  sus- 
tained godly  men  and  women  in  all  the  generations  of  Israel.    Iliey  are  given 
brieAy,  and  in  such  ft^rm  as  to  be  remembered  by  those  who  had  not,  and  could  not 
have,  books  besi<ie  them.   But  are  they  not  the  prelude  to  the  soothing  melody  of  the 
divine  voice  that  now  bids  us  *  take  no  thought,'  but  trust  to  the  all-good  and 
mighty  Father  who  cares  for  us  ? 

If  any  think  that  we  are  putting  New  Testament  light  into  these  passages,  and 
finding  in  them  what  is  not  fairly  their  meaning,  we  are  not  unwilling  to  admit 
that  &d  has  seen  it  good  to  allow  the  saints  of  the  old  time  to  state  their  perplexity 
in  view  of  His  providence.  What  wisdom  there  is  in  this  also !  But  the  solution 
was  not  withheld  from  them,  although  we.  have  it  now  as  given  with  greater  fulness 
and  simplicity  by  Him  who  came  to  tell  us  all  things  plainly. 

The  woTdhayitkim  chap.i.  12  is  dwelt  upon  by  every  opposing  authority  as  decisive. 
I  Koheleth  (hayithi)  was  king  over  Israel  in  Jerusalem.  *  Sui^rfliious/  says 
Knobel,  *  is  here  the  addition  "in  Jerusalem,*'  and  remarkable  the  perfect  tense, 
^'I  was."  Solomon,  who  was  king  to  his  death,  could  only  s:iy,  I  am  king.  This 
clearly  betrays  a  later  author.'  This  and  vii.  15  sound  as  a  voice  from  the  grave, 
and  establish  the  opposing  hypothesis.  So  confident  on  this  point  are  some  to 
whose  authority  in.  Hebrew  grammar  and  idiom  we  would  at  once  bow  in  any 
ordinary  case,  that  we  handle  it  with  great  diffidence.  But  then  the  question  urges 
itself :  Hangs  our  faith  on  a  Hebrew  tense  ?  And  are  the  laws  of  Hebrew  grammar  so 
exacting  as  this,  even  while,  as  grammarians  grant,  the  language  was  in  a  state  of 
flux,  and  notdeveloped,  as  the  Arabic  afterwards,  and  as  other  tongues  were,  through 
the  influence  and  the  necessities  of  varied  and  extensive  literatuies?  We  have  had 
many  years'  experience  of  a  language  (the  Efik)  which  presents  some  analogies  to 
the  Hebrew,  and  one  of  its  difficulties  ia  just  the  question  of  the  tenses.  Our  con- 
viction is  that  in  such  regions  we  must  seek  for  the  true  analogies,  rather  than  in 
languages  of  the  Indo- Germanic  family,  known  to  us  by  their  literary  remains. 
The  first  of  the  three  heads  under  which  Ewald  views  the  Hebrew  perfect  ip  that 
of  transactions  which  are  regarded  by  the  speaker  as  really  ended,  and  this  in  a 
variety  of  relations,  not  merely  as  Absolutely  past,  but  as  past  in  relation  to  other 
actions  or  states  that  also  belong  to  the  past  So  says  David.  Ps.  xxx.  7,  Thou 
didst  hide  Thy  face,  I  was  troubled, — where  one  perfect  follows  another.  Now 
Solomon  did  not  say  here  that  he  *  was  king '  for  information,  but  for  emphasis, 
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just  aa  David  did  not  say,  2  Sam.  iii.  89,  '  I  am  anointed  king,'  to  inform  the 
bystanders  of  that  well-known  fact,  but  by  this  fact  to  emphasize  his  impotence  to 
control  those  stubborn  sons  of  Zeruiah,  especially  him  whose  treacherous  stab  had 
that  day  threatened  to  stain  David's  honour.  Solomon,  similarly,  uses  the  fact 
that  he  had  then  been  king  in  Jerusalem,  over  the  whole  realm,  to  give  the  weight 
it  was  fitted  to  give  to  his  experience  of  the  vanity  of  the  highest  earthly  good.  I 
was  king  when  I  made  these  experiments.  I  was  in  the  best  position  to  make  a 
decisive  trial,  and  to  find  out  the  best  that  is  in  all  things  und«r  the  sun :  a  better 
opportunity  no  son  of  man  ever  had  before,  or  will  have  again.  An  experimentum 
cruets  had  been  made ;  the  result  needs  not  be  doubted ;  the  experiment  needs  no 
repetition :  for  all  time,  and  for  all  men,  it  is  true  that  except  in  God's  fear  and 
God's  service,  there  is  nothing  on  earth  that  makes  a  man  better  than  a  beast,  in 
life  or  in  destiny.  Solomon's  words  refer  to  a  past  period  of  his  life,  when  he  made 
a  certain  set  of  experiments  or  investigations  regarding  all  that  is  done  under  the 
sun ;  when  he  built  houses,  and  planted  vineya^s  and  gardens  with  all  kinds  of 
fruit  trees,  and  made  fountains,  and  filled  his  palace  with  beauty  and  magnifi- 
cence ;  when  he  had  the  fame  of  being  the  first  man  of  his  time,  and  was  looked 
up  to  as  paramount  by  all  the  kings  of  the  earth.  He  then  was  king.  Tliis  use  of 
the  perfect  is  not  uncommon  when  past  events  are  represented  as  contemporaneous, 
or  rather  as  connected  together,  the  one  succeeding  the  other, — the  only  difference 
between  this  and  other  cases  being,  that  elsewhere  the  first  perfect  with  its  pre* 
ceding  nominative  is  followed  by  the  tense  of  historical  narration,  the  future  with 
the  conversive  vaw,  while  here  it  is  followed  as  (Ps.  xxx.  7)  by  other  perfects. 

Again — ^for  nothing  has  been  overlooked — a  difiiculty  has  been  made  of  Solomon's 
comparison  of  himself  with  *  all '  who  had  been  before  him  in  Jerusalem,  chap.  i.  16, 
iL  7-9.  Says  Knobel :  ^  There  was  only  one  before  him.  We  can  easily  un^rstand 
such  an  expression  if  used  by  one  who  looked  back  from  the  period  of  the  exile  on 
the  whole  lines  of  the  kings  of  both  the  kingdoms,  and  saw  Solomon  towering  over 
them  all.'  We  need  for  answer  point  only  to  the  divine  words  (1  Bangs  iii.  12 ; 
2  Ghron.  i.  12):  Wisdom  and  knowledge  is  granted  thee ;  and  I  will  give  thee  riches, 
and  wealth,  and  honour,  such  as  none  of  the  kings  have  had  that  have  been  before 
tiiee.  Can  we  fail  to  hear  the  echo  of  these  words  on  the  king's  lips,  as  from  his 
hoar  years  he  looks  back  on  that  night  at  Gibeon  in  his  early  youth?  The  fact 
that  he  is  repeating  the  words  of  God's  promise,  removes  every  tinge  of  boastfulness ; 
and,  looking  at  it  as  a  matter  of  taste  and  critical  judgment,  we  think  lliat  they 
are  more  likely  to  have  been  Solomon's  utterance  than  the  utterance  of  a  later  writer. 

The  only  other  difficulty  of  this  minor  kind  that  has  been  alleged  is  Solomon's 
boasting  of  his  superlative  wisdom,  chap.  L  16,  iL  9,'15, 19.  But  it  was  not  boasting, 
— ^it  was  the  fact.  God  had  promised  to  give  him  wisdom  surpassing  all  his  prede- 
cessors and  successors ;  and  that  not  for  Solomon's  own  sake,  but  for  the  work  he 
had  to  do,  and  the  instruction  he  had  to  communicate  to  his  own  and  to  following 
generations  of  God's  people. 

Knobel  then  compares  Koheleth  with  the  book  of  Proverbs,  which  he  accepts  as 
the  production  of  Solomon,  and  notes  as  proofs  of  a  different  authorship  such 
things  as  the  following : — 

(1)  The  Proverbs  hold  fast  the  doctrine  that  retribution  attends  human  actions 
on  earth,  while  Koheleth  throws  doubt  on  this.  We  need  only  cite  in  reply  Eccles. 
iiL  17,  viii.  13,  which  assert  all  regarding  the  government  of  God  that  is  found  in 
any  part  of  holy  Scripture. 

(2)  How  often,  further,  says  he,  do  the  Proverbs  speak  of  deceit,  lies,  marriage, 
adultery,  discipline,  the  relation  of  parents  and  children,  and  other  things  of  which 
Koheleth  makes  no  mention.  Then  Koheleth's  theme — the  vanity  of  human 
things->does  not  come  up  for  discussion  in  the  other  book, — ^a  thing  not  recon- 
cilable with  the  fact  of  a  common  authorship.  The  style  also  is  different :  that  of 
the  Proverbs  short  and  expressive ;  that  of  Koheleth  prolix  and  cumbrous.  Further, 
there  is  little  ChaldsBism  in  Proverbs,  and  where  it  occurs,  it  may  not  be  Solomon's 
own  expression  ;  Koheleth,  on  the  other  hand,  abounds  in  GhaldaBism  all  through. 
Finally,  he  says,  we  do  not  find  the  favourite  words,  phrases,  and  turns  of  thought 
of  Koheleth  in  the  other  book.    He  waves  aside  Palm's*  explanation,  that  the  cou- 

*  I.  H.  van  der  Palm,  Ecclesiastes  phll.  et  crit  ill.  1784 
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tents,  aim,  age,  and  other  ciicnmstanceB  of  these  books  account  for  these  dif- 
ferences, and  triumphantly  exclaims,  '  It  is  enough !  the  position  is  unassailable. 
If  we  have  in  the  Proverbs  the  thoughts  and  words  of  Solomon,  the  book  of 
Koheleth  cannot  have  been  written  by  Solomon.' 

This  writer,  however,  makes  an  exception  in  the  course  of  the  above  comparison : 
he  excepts  the  'gnomen,' — ^the  short,  pithy  sentences,  sudi  as  occur  in  chap,  vii.,  etc. 
But  why  except  these  ?  Are  they  not  a  part  of  the  book  ?  The  one  question,  both 
here  and  in  the  next  class  of  objections,  that  we  have  to  examine,  is  this :  Seeing 
that  the  book  itself  claims  Solomon  as  the  author,  are  these  things,  in  all  serious* 
ness,* enough  to  prove  the  superscription  a  forgery?  The  book  is  God's  as  well  as 
Solomon's.  Must  it  go  over  me  same  ground,  must  it  use  the  same  expressions,  as 
another  book  communicated  through  the  same  mind,  in  order  to  prove  itself  en« 
titled  to  credit  ?  Even  were  they  but  human  books,  these  difiPerences  are  not  such 
as  to  discredit  their  own  plain  statements  as  to  their  authorship. 

We  now  come  to  what,  in  the  judgment  of  scholars,  is  the  most  serious  difficulty, 
— the  one  that  struck  Grotius,  and  decided  him  in  the  conviction  that  Koheleth 
was  a  later  writer  than  Solomon. 

It  is  this, — ^that  there  are  many  words  and  forms  of  expression  in  this  book  that 
occur  nowhere  els^  in  the  Old  Testament,  or  only  in  the  later  books,  as  Daniel, 
Nehemiah,  ete. ;  and  that  words  are  used  in  senses  different  from  those  in  which 
they  are  used  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  Old  Testament. 

A  f uU  list  of  these  is  given  in  the  works  on  this  book  published  by  Ejiobel, 
DelitzBch,  and  others,  and  they  are  reviewed  by  Moses  Stuart  in  his  exposition  of 
Ecdesiastes.  A  competent  scholar,  Dr.  L.  Herzfeld  of  Brunswick,  in  his  transla- 
tion and  exposition  of  Koheleth,  1838,  carefully  examined  Knobel's  lists,  and  came 
to  the  following  results : — Out  of  the  long  list  alleged  to  belong  to  the  later 
Hebrew,  only  11  to  15  expressions  and  constructions  are  without  parallel  in  the 
old^  literature.  The  use  of  she  instead  of  asiher  as  relative  and  conjunction,  the 
frequency  of  whose  occurrence  in  this  book  is  noted  by  Knobel,  is  no  proof  of 
later  origin.  The  latter,  says  Herzfeld,  occurs  89  times,  the  former  68  times. 
She^  in  the  form  «a,  has  been  deciphered  in  the  Assyrian  literature  as  the  relative 
used  by  that  perhaps  oldest  branch  of  the  Semitic-speaking  peoples,  and  it  is  found 
in  the  relics  of  old  Phoenician  literature ;  and  Herzfdd  quotes  from  Gesenius  the 
conclusion  that  *  the  Phoenician  is  more  nearly  related  to  the  younger  than  to  the 
older  speech  of  the  Old  Testament, — a  circumstance  of  great  importance  for  the 
history  of  the  Hebrew  language.'  *Are  we  not,'  asks  Herzfeld,  *by  such  an 
avowal  as  this,  led  to  assign  a  higher  antiquity  to  the  later  Hebrew  itself  ? ' 

Again,  out  of  the  woMs  which  are  classed  as  GhaldaBic,  and  strange  to  the 
Hebrew  dialect,  Herzfeld  allows  only  8  to  10. 

The  contention  is,  that  the  amount  of  later  Hebrew  and  Chaldeic  words  and 
expressions  is  such  as  to  render  it  certain  that  the  book  was  written  after  the  exile, 
when  the  Aramseic  or  Ghaldeic  dialect  became  familiar  to  the  Jews,  and  indeed 
became  their  vernacular.  It  is  a  difficult  question,  and  must  be  held  as  still  sub 
judice.  It  may  well  be  that  expressions  in  this  book  savour  more  of  the  Mishna 
than  of  the  old  Hebrew  of  the  Pentateuch.  But  there  is  much  yet  to  be  said  and 
established  ere  we  can  admit  this  to  prove  that  Solomon  was  not  the  author  in  the 
real  sense  of  the  word.  The  Mishna  is  a  collection  of  the  sayings  of  ancient 
Jewish  rabbis,  giving  their  various  and  often  opposing  opinions  on  matters  affect- 
ing the  duty  of  those  who  belonged  to  Judaism.  It  was  compiled  by  Rabbi 
Jehudah  the  holy,  of  Tiberias,  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century  after  Christ. 
Subsequently  the  Mishna  itself  was  expounded  by  the  Rabbinical  schools  of  Pales- 
tine and  Babylon  respectively,  whose  comments,  along  with  the  Mishna  text  itself, 
form  the  two  works  known  as  the  Jerusalem  and  Babylonian  Talmuds.  Now  the 
Mishna  contains  the  thoughts  of  men  whose  study  was  the  Old  Testament  literature. 
Page  after  page  of  it  consists  of  the  pure  Hebrew  of  the  Torah  embedded  in  the 
Aramseic  comments  of  these  men.  And  is  it  not  a  fair  suggestion,  that  those 
expressions  of  theirs  that  seem  to  have  coloured  Koheleth  may  themselves  be  due 
to  that  book's  inffueuce  on  their  thought  and  speech?  In  Solomon's  writings 
only,  and  especially  in  this  book,  did  they  find  anything  like  philosophic  dis^ 
cufision.     This  would  draw  them  much  to  the  study  of  it ;  and  that  they  did 
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study  it  is  proved  by  the  discussions  they  had  regarding  it,  as  we  have  already 
shown. 

It  is  difficult  to  discuss  examples  without  introdacing  the  Hebrew  words,  which 
would  be  undesirable  and  inconvenient  in  this  paper.  We  will  venture  one  or  two, 
to  show  reason  why  we  cannot  submit  ourselves  to  the  decision  of  those  learned 
men  who  have  given  up  the  orthodox  faith  in  this  matter.  In  chap.  ii.  22,  hoveh^ 
the  remit  of  man's  labour — ^what  he  has  out  of  it,  what  arises  or  comes  to  him  as  an 
actual  fruit — is  claimed  as  Mishnic.  This  word  is  the  participle  of  the  verb  which 
we  have  abready  ventured  to  quote  in  the  word  hayithi.  Now,  as  to  the  radical 
meaning,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  sense  assigned  tibove,  and  which  is  given  by  Jost 
in  his  (^rman  translation  of  the  Mishna,  printed  in  Hebrew  characters,  and  which 
is  obviously  the  sense  of  hoveh  in  the  places  we  have  examined,  is  substantially  the 
sense  which  Gesenius  gives  in  his  Thesaurus,  And  although  the  v  is  unusual  in 
the  older  Hebrew,  yet  it  is  found  in  the  imperative  in  Gen.  xxvii.  29,  Isa.  xvi.  4. 
It  is  the  form  found  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch ;  and  ihe  derived  word  havvah 
occurs  in  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Job. 

In  chap.  iii.  1  the  word  translated  season,  zman,  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  Esther 
ix.  27,  31  and  Neh.  ii.  6,  and  in  the  Chaldee  portions  of  Daniel  and  Ezra.  The 
later  books  use  freely  the  common  old  Hebrew  'eth  (time),  and  the  above  word  is 
used  of  set  times,  as  in  the  instances  cited.  Now  in  Eccles.  iii.  1  a  second  word 
was  needed  in  the  synonymous  parallelism  of  the  verse.  The  Hebrew,  like  the 
Grerman,  is  poor  in  synonymous  terms  for  time ;  and  what  should  forbid  us  to 
believe  that  Solomon  used  the  word  of  a  sister  dialect,  especially  when  we  have  no 
certainty,  or  even  probability,  that  zman  was  not  familiar  in  the  everyday  speech 
of  at  least  some  districts  of  the  country?  and  further,  since  it  occurs  in  the 
Assyrian  literature  ?  Indeed,  the  verbal  root  of  zman  occurs  in  the  oldest  Hebrew. 
We  have  evidence  that  there  were  dialects  and  provincialisms  in  Israel ;  and  to  use 
such  a  word  would  be  nothing  more  than  we  considered  it  both  right  and  dutiful 
to  do  in  our  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Efik,  in  which  work  we  claimed  the 
liberty,  and  insisted  on  the  advantage,  of  introducing  a  word  from  the  Ibibio  aster 
or  mother  dialect,  when  the  Efik  could  not  supply  the  needed  vocable. 

We  refer  to  only  one  other  word.  In  ii.  ■  8,  v.  8,  occurs  the  word  mediMh 
(province),  which  is  refused  the  right  to  be  regarded  as  old  Hebrew.  This  is  an 
interesting  word.  Few  are  known  to  have  had  such  a  history, — passing  through  a 
variety  of  applications  to  districts  and  townships,  till  it  now  rests  as  the  name  of  a 
well-known  Arabian  city.  Now,  that  the  woi^  was  in  common  use  in  Ahab's  time, 
we  learn  from  1  Kings  xx.,  where  it  occurs  four  times  (vers.  14,  15,  17,  19)  in  the 
description  of  a  particular  class  of  officers  or  head-men,  called  *  princes  of  the 
provinces '  (sare  hammedinoth).  We  need  not  quarrel  with  the  appellation  *  after- 
exile,'  applied  to  the  book  of  Kings,  of  which  this  forms  an  item.  The  history 
was  not  compiled  till  after  the  completion,  at  the  exUe,  of  the  series  of  events 
which  it  narrates.  But  was  not  this  title,  sare  hammedinoth^  taken  from  annals 
written  at  the  time  of  the  events  which  it  records  (1  Kings  xxii.  39)  ?  If  not,  what 
was  the  old  Hebrew  word  for  which  medinoth  was  substituted  by  Jeremiah,  or  the 
prophet-author,  whoever  he  was,  of  our  book  of  Kings,  as  being  more  familiar  in 
his  time  ?  If  he  changed  this  word,  why  did  he  retain  sare,  for  which  the  Tar- 
gums  substitute  ra6, — sar,  as  Gesenius  says,  not  being  found  in  the  other  dialects 
(in  reliquis  Unguis),  although  it  comes  up  all  through  the  recently  deciphered 
Assyrian  literature  ?  We  feel  bound  to  believe  that  in  this  passage  we  have  the 
familiar  name  of  a  select  body  of  head-men  whose  '  young  men ' — their  active 
ministers,  their  hands  and  feet — ^then  in  Samaria  numbered  232  persons.  And 
this  gives  us  the  proof  that  medinah  was  a  familiar  word  in  the  time  of  Ahab  and 
of  Jehoshaphat,  who  was  the  great-great-grandson  of  Solomon,  and  began  to  reign 
61  years  after  Solomon's  death. 

In  the  Peshito  or  Syriac  version,  medinah  is  the  word  for  town  or  city,  as  also  in 
the  Syriac  chronicle  of  Bar  Hebrseus  of  a  much  later  date.  Formed  after  one  of 
the  commonest  models  from  its  verb  root,  it  originally  meant  a  district  over 
which  one  ruled  as  magistrate  and  judge  ;  and,  looiung  at  the  origin  of  the  judicial 
arrangements  in  Israel  (Ex.  xviii.),  and  at  such  a  historical  note  as  2  Chron.  xix.  6*7, 
must  we  not  conclude  that  aU  along,  except,  perhaps,  in  times  of  disorder,  and 
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even  then  more  or  less,  certain  towns  were  the  centres  of  districts  in  which  suit- 
able men  (£x.  xviiL  21)  acted  as  judges,  and  perhaps  as  captains  in  war?  They 
would  more  or  less  agree  with  the  thousands  mto  which  the  country  was  divided 
for  military  purposes.  Did  such  an  arrangement  not  exist  under  David  and 
Solomon  ?  That  little  is  expressly  said  about  it,  is  not  so  strange  as  that  any  one 
should  consider  express  and  copious  mention  needful  to  prove  its  existence.  This 
ex{^ns  the  word  in  question  ;  and  its  occurrence  but  once  in  the  ancient  annals 
proves  it  to  have  been  old  enough  to  have  been  perfectly  familiar  in  the  time  of 
Solomon. 

We  shall  be  excused  for  saying  so  much  about  a  word,  for  these  things  form  the 
strength  of  the  adverse  case ;  and  we  know  from  the  history  of  the  exodus  what  a 
serious  plague  a  multitude  of  very  small  individuals  may  become. 

We  venture  to  quote  Ewald's  authority  to  the  effect  that  the  poesy  of  the  Old 
Testament  (and  who  will  question  that  Solomon  was  a  poet  ?),  even  in  its  earlier 
periods,  ever  draws  new  blood  from  the  inexhaustible  riches  of  the  popular  ditdects, 
and  that  much  of  what  is  new  in  the  speech  of  poesy  resembles  Aramseic  material, 
because  after  the  times  of  Moses  and  David  the  Hebrews  came  into  doser  contact 
with  the  Aramseic  and  Arabic  tribes.  And  we  conclude  these  remarks  on  the  diction 
of  this  book  with  the  words  of  Schelling :  *  There  are  late-Hebrew  expressions  and 
Chaldaeisms  in  it,  but  by  no  means  in  such  number  as  to  give  its  language  a 
peculiar  colouring.' 

The  subject  of  this  book,  or  at  least  the  treatment  of  it,  is  unique  in  the  Old 
Testament.  It  is  not  history,  nor  prophecy,  nor  demotion,  but  a  solemn  estimate 
of  human  life  and  labour,  in  the  light  of  a  wonderful  and  unique  experience,  by  an 
original  man,  who  had  risen  to  the  greatest  elevation,  and  again  sunk  to  the 
lowest  depths ;  a  man  of  genius  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  ;  a  man  of  all- 
sidedness,  acquainted  with  all  the  literature  of  his  time,  we  must  believe.  And 
must  we  not  then  expect  something  peculiar  in  the  diction  and  expression  ? 

The  alleged  later  colour  of  the  diction  is  the  strongest  argument  of  those  who 
place  this  book  after  the  exile.  It  is  natural,  then,  to  ask  how  it  happened  that  it 
passed  muster  under  the  eyes  of  Jewish  and  Christian  scholars,  down  to  the  dawn 
of  rationalism?  It  needs  but  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  the  Talmud,  and 
especially  the  Mishna,  to  see  that  the  compilers  and  the  learned  fathers  whose  say- 
ings they  record,  were  perfectly  at  home  in  the  sacred  books,  as  well  as  in  the 
Aramaeic  speech  of  the  post-exile  period.  How  did  it  happen  that  they  failed  to 
detect  the  figure  that  assumed  the  name  and  gait  of  Solomon  ?  Of  all  the  rabbis, 
before,  at,  and  after  the  time  of  Christ,  who  sought  to  exclude  this  book  from  the 
canon,  none  hinted  that  Solomon  was  not  the  author.  It  is  easy  to  assert  that 
they  had  no  critical  sagacity ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  them  so  utterly  destitute 
of  this  as  to  have  been  incapable  of  discerning  proofs  of  an  origin  near  their  own 
time,  if  these  proofs  are  so  convincing  as  is  alleged.  We  must  rather  doubt  the 
conclusion  of  modem  criticism,  and  hold,  as  we  do,  that  it  exaggerates  the  import- 
ance of  a  few  peculiarities  of  speech  in  a  book  where  we  must  expect  to  meet  them, 
and  with  which  we  have  a  very  limited  literature  to  compare.  It  is  not  merely  a 
limited  literature,  but  it  is  peculiar.  The  thread  of  gold  on  which  its  pearls  are 
strung  is  the  history  of  (fivine  redemption.  Great  truths  are  uttered,  great 
instances  are  told, — all  with  some  useful  or  necessary  reference  to  this,  the  reason 
and  end  of  its  existence.  Its  divinity  shows  itself  not  more  in  what  it  paints  than 
in  what  it  passes  by  ;  and  hence  it  is  no  wonder  if  many  forms  of  speech  were 
current  in  the  mouths  of  the  people,  that  never  or  but  seldom  were  needed  by  the 
sacred  writers.  Were  this  book  an  ancient  classic  merely,  a  veda,  an  Egyptian 
papyrus,  we  repeat,  the  critics  should  be  welcome  to  it,  if,  indeed,  but  for  the 
redemption  which  it  records,  any  portion  of  mankind  would  have  been  advanced 
enough  beyond  a  brutal  condition,  in  which  classics  would  neither  have  arisen  nor 
endured.  But  it  is  part  of  the  Book  of  God,— of  the  Book  that  the  Son  of  God  and 
His  apostles  attested  as  divine.  It  is  not  a  relic  of  a  dead  antiquity.  It  is  part  of 
the  title-deeds  of  a  great  inheritance.  Criticism,  therefore,  must  bear  with  faith's 
questionings  as  to  its  modes  and  results ;  while  faith  must  humbly  endure  it,  if 
criticism  superciliously  contemns  her  alleged  unlettered,  unlearned,  or  super- 
stitious regard  for  every  item  that  composes  the  canon  of  the  holy  Scriptures. 
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WITNESSING  FOR  CHRIST  AT  THE  COMMUNION  TABLE : 
AN  ADDRESS. 

BY  THE  LATE  REV.  WILLIAM  ANDERSON,  LL.D.,  GLASGOW.*    . 


The  Lord's  Supper  is  commemorative 
of  the  death  of  ChriBt,  the  bread  being 
emblematic  of  His  body  broken,  and  the 
wine  of  His  blood  shed  for  the  remission 
of  sins.  Now,  when  we  unite  in  this 
commemoration,  let  us  consider  what  an 
onlooker  is  warranted  to  infer  respect- 
ing our  views  and  principles,  and  then 
reflect  if  these  views  and  principles  are 
truly  ours,  so  that  we  may  judge  our- 
selves of  our  worthiness  to  engage  in 
the  solemnity. 

I.  Observe,  theu,  in  the  first  place, 
that  such  an  onlooker  as  we  have 
imagined  would  be  warranted  to  con- 
clude concerning  us  that  we  were  very 
decided  believers  in  the  authority  of  the 
Bible.  He  would  be  warranted  to  infer 
this  from  the  circumstance  that  we  could 
give  a  sufficient  reason  for  our  conduct 
only  as  drawn  from  that  book.  When 
we  see  a  man  dispensing  charity  to  the 
poor,  that  does  not  indicate  that  he 
believes  in  the  Bible  ;  for  although  such 
beneficence  is  enjoined  in  these  Scrip- 
tures, yet  is  it  enjoined  also  by  nature 
and  reason,  and  the  Koran  of  Mahomet 
and  the  Shasters  of  the  Brahmin,  so  that 
he  may  have  received  his  impulse  from 
some  of  these  quarters,  and  not  from  the 
Christian  Scriptures.  But  when  he  en- 
gages in  the  ordinance  of  the  Supper, 
there  is  only  one  rational  plea  for  his 
observance  of  it,  namely,  that  he  finds 
it  commanded  in  the  Bible,  which  is  for 
him  a  book  of  divine  authority.  It  is 
thus  that  a  man  proclaims  his  belief  in 
the  Scriptures  more  emphatically  and 
directly  by  observing  this  ordinance, 
than  by  the  discharge  of  his  moral 
du,ties.  I  am  far  from  saying — very  far 
Indeed — that  this  ceremonial  act  is  a 
better  evidence  of  his  sincerity  than  an 
upright  and  benevolent  conduct ;  but  so 
far  as  his  own  testimony  about  himself 
is  concerned,  he  declares  himself  to  be  a 
believer  in  the  Bible,  by  partaking  of  the 
ordinance  of  the  Supper,  in  a  stronger 
way  than  when  he  performs  an  act  of 

*  This  Address  was  given  by  Dr.  Ander- 
son at  the  communion  in  his  own  church  in 
April  1856,  and  it  is  thought  that  it  may  be 
seasonably  and  profitably  printed  at  the 
beginning  of  a  month  during  which  the 
sacred  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  will 
be  widely  observed. — £o. 


charity,  inasmuch  as  nature  and  reason, 
as  well  as  the  Scripture,  prompt  to  the 
charity,  when  the  only  authority  for 
observing  the  ordinance  of  the  Supper  is 
that  sacred  book. 

Therefore,  brethren,  when,  on  the 
occasion  of  our  approaching  solemnity, 
the  supposed  observer  might  conclude 
concerning  us  that  we  are  persons  who 
devoutly  believe  the  Bible,  would  he 
be  right,  I  ask,  in  forming  this  conclu- 
sion? Are  there  none  of  us  of  whom 
he  might  afterwards  have  reason  to 
complain  that  they  had  imposed  on 
him,  —  that  whereas  he  had  logically 
inferred  that  they  must  believe  in  the 
Bible  since  they  observed  an  ordinance 
which  nothing  but  the  Bible  sanctioned, 
he  found  there  was  no  other  book  which, 
they  esteemed  so  Utile,  and  that  that 
sacrament  was  in  their  case  all  a  solemn 
hypocrisy, — ^that  some  observed  it  to 
save  character,  some  to  gain  character, 
others  to  please  parents  and  friends, 
and  that  convictions  of  the  truth  and 
authority  of  this  book  had  no  existence 
in  their  minds? 

Brethren,  let  us  try  ourselves  with 
the  imagination  of  a  time  when  the 
community  at  large  regarded  this  ordi- 
Qance  with  scorn,  and  when  our  more 
immediate  friends  were  peculiarly  hos- 
tile :  are  we  persuaded  of  ourselves  that 
we  would  nevertheless  press  forward  to 
its  observance,  under  the  conviction  that 
it  is  commanded  by  God,  having  our 
minds  established  in  the  belief  that  this 
book  which  contains  the  commandment 
bears  the  seal  of  His  government  as  His 
law  for  the  children  of  men?  What 
reason  have  we  to  fear  that  a  very  gentle 
breath  of  persecution  would  make  a  sad 
thinning  of  our  sacramental  assembly, 
when  in  times  of  public  favour  so  many 
feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  make  such 
loose  work  of  the  observance  of  this 
ordinance !  There  is  but  one  sufficient 
explanation  of  it, — they  are  not  fully 
convinced  of  the  divine  authority  of  the 
book.  They  have  some  doubts  of  it. 
They  could  not  believe  that  it  was  the 
great  God  who  gave  the  command,  and 
yet  tamper  with  that  command  as  they 
are  accustomed  to  do.  Let  me  express 
my  trust  that  there  are  not  a  few  of  us  of 
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whom  this  is  the  feeling,  that  though  all 
their  friends  and  all  the  world  were  in 
favour  of  this  ordinance,  yet  if  they 
were  not  convinced  that  the  observance 
of  it  was  commanded  by  God,  they  would 
refuse  their  compliance ;  but  that,  being 
convinced  that  it  is  commanded  of  God, 
inasmuch  as  this  book  which  contains 
the  commandment  is  authorized  by  Him, 
they  would  advance  to  its  observance 
though  it  were  through  the  ranks  of  dis- 
suading friends  and  a  mocking  world. 
How  many  of  us  may  there  be  whose 
hearts  are  thus  inspired  I  Let  a  man 
examine  himself. 

n.  I  observe,  in  the  second  place,  that 
the  supposed  onlooker,  when  he  observed 
us  engaged  in  oiur  solemnity,  would  have 
reason  to  conclude  that  we  were  a  people 
who  held  in  contempt  the  claims  of  the 
Man  of  Sin,  and  resented  with  indigna- 
tion his  perversion  of  the  institutions  of 
Christ.  This  is  a  matter  of  subordinate 
importance  when  compared  with  some 
others;  but  both  when  considered  ab- 
solutely by  itself  and  in  relation  to  the 
present  circumstances  of  this  Church 
and  our  civil  commonwealth,  it  magni- 
fies itself  into  one  of  great  moment. 
Observe,  therefore,  how  that  onlooker 
would  be  warranted  to  conclude  con- 
cerning us  that  WQ  treated  with  despite 
all  the  pretensions  of  the  Roman  hier- 
archy, and  with  indignation  their  wicked 
perversions. 

First,  I  remark,  the  ordinance  is  dis- 
pensed among  us  under  the  ministry  of 
one  who,  instead  of  boasting  that  he  has 
been  consecrated  to  the  office  by  succes- 
sors of  the  apostles,  so  as  to  be  endued 
with  their  miraculous  power  for  the 
conversion  of  that  bread  and  wine  into 
the  veritable  flesh  and  blood  of  the 
Redeemer,  regards  himself  possessed 
of  no  other  superiority  above  his 
fellow-communicants  than  that  which 
lies  in  his  having  been  chosen  by  them 
for  the  sake  of  good  order  to  preside  at 
the  solemnity ;  so  that  that  prayer  of 
consecration,  as  it  is  called,  is  not  more 
his  than  it  is  the  prayer  of  the  humblest 
brother  or  sister  present,  and  consists 
prindpaUy  of  thaiisgiving  for  a  sacri- 
fice long  since  offered  and  never  to  be 
repeated,  but  only  to  be  commemorated 
by  the  eating  of  common  bread  and  the 
drinking  of  common  wine.  Such  is  the 
first  respect  in  which,  by  our  mode  of 
observing  this  ordinance,  we  proclaim 
our  contempt  of  the  claims  of  the  papal 


priesthood,  and  every  other  priesthood 
which  makes  similar  pretensions. 

But  observe,  secondly,  with  what 
indignation  we  protest,  in  our  mode  of 
observing  the  ordinance,  against  that 
system  of  wickedness  when  it  withholds 
the  cup  from  the  people  and  reserves  it 
for  the  priest.  There  is  perhaps  nothing 
which,  in  the  way  of  violating  the 
Redeemer's  law,  of  degrading  the  people 
and  arrogantly  exalting  the  priesthood, 
more  clearly  convicts  the  Church  of 
Rome  of  apostasy  than  this.  What! 
withhold  from  the  people  the  half  of 
their  feast ! — the  more  exhilarating  half, 
— that  which  is  eminently  called  the  cup 
of  blessing  \  How  must^ot  the  adver- 
sary have  prevailed,  before  a  priesthood 
attempted  this  invasion  of  rights,  and  a 
people,  with  Esau-like  contempt  of  their 
birthright,  submitted  to  it!  And  in 
proportion  as  there  is  nothing  in  which 
popery  more  strikingly  displays  its 
apostate  character  than  this  withholding 
of  that  cup,  so  is  there  perhaps  nothing 
in  which  the  Church  of  the  Reformation 
more  signally  displayed  its  return  to 
allegiance  to  the  Lord,  than  when  it 
rescued  that  saered  cup  from  the  self- 
appropriating  hands  of  a  usurping  priest- 
hood, and  sent  it  circulating  abroad  for 
the  refreshing  of  the  whole  of  the  family 
of  God. 

Now,  brethren,  when  the  supposed 
onlooker  would  from  all  this  conclude, 
when  he  saw  us  partaking  of  the  sacred 
Supper  in  our  Protestant  form,  that  we 
held  popery  in  detestation,  I  ask,  as 
before,  would  he  be  right  in  his  conclu- 
sion? Would  he  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  any  of  us,  when  he  afterwards 
heard  them  uttermg  their  sentiments  in 
private,  that  they  had  imposed  on  him 
by  their  public  conduct,  since  he  found 
them,  notwithstanding  all  their  sacra- 
mental profession  of  abhorrence  of 
popeiy,  pleading  for  it  at  home  and  in 
the  circle  of  their  acquaintance  as  not 
being  a  thing  so  evil  as  fiery  and  alarm- 
ist and  bigoted  clergymen  represented 
it ;  and  abetting  infidel  statesmen,  who 
speak  tenderly  of  all  kinds  of  religion 
but  evangelical  religion,  in  their  past 
treachery  and  further  meditated  trea- 
chery, in  committing  this  nation  to  the 
support  of  a  system  of  iniquity  as  hateful 
to  every  true  friend  of  liberty  as  it  is 
hateful  to  Gk)d,  whose  gospel  it  has  so 
deeply  perverted.  Look  to  your  prin- 
ciples, brethren.    According  to  a  man's 
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Jove  of  the  truth  is  his  detestation  of 
error ;  and  if  yoa  find  that  you  treat  the 
latter  with  tenderness,  be  assured  that 
your  affection  for  the  former  is  weak 
and  worthless. 

III.  I  observe,  in  the  third  pUce,  that 
the  supposed  onlooker,  when  he  observed 
us  engaged  in  our  sacramental  solem- 
nity, would  warrantably  conclude  con- 
cerning us  that  we  were  a  people  whose 
minds  were  deeply  affected  at  once  with 
considerations  of  the  evil  of  sin  and  of 
the  richness  of  the  divine  mercy.  At 
present,  I  speak  of  oiu*  impressions 
generally ;  afterwards  I  shall  speak  of 
our  impressions  respecting  our  own  par- 
ticular case.  When  the  great  proclama- 
tion, then,  is  made  that  the  blood— of 
which  the  wine  of  that  cup  is  an  emblem 
— is  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God  incar- 
nated, and  that  it  was  shed  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sin,  what  could  the  onlooker  con- 
clude concerning  us  who  celebrate  the 
event,  but  that  we  were  persons  who 
believed  that  sin  was  an  evil  of  great 
magnitude  in  the  sight  of  the  divine 
government,  since  it  required  for  its 
expiation  the  blood  of  such  a  victim  ? 
And  equally,  when  that  other  proclama- 
tion was  made  that  it  was  the  divine 
mercy  which  furnished  the  victim,  that 
God  so  loved  the  world  as  to  give  His 
only-begotten  Son  for  the  sinner's  sal- 
vation, what  could  this  onlooker  con- 
clude concerning  us,  who,  by  encom- 
passing that  table,  declared  our  belief 
in  the  proclamation,  but  that  we  were 
persons  who  must  regard  the  divine 
character  with  great  admiration  for  its 
mercy  ? 

Again  I  ask,  would  he  be  right  in  his 
conclusion?  Are  there  not  many  of  us 
of  whom  he  might  complain,  as  before, 
that  we  had  been  practising  an  imposi- 
tion on  him,  when  he  found  that  on  re- 
tiring from  that  table  we  made  light  of 
sin, — made  light  of  it  and  laugh^  at  it 
in  our  children  and  friends, — and  felt  not 
the  least  uneasiness  on  account  of  the 
world  being  so  polluted  by  it,— seemed 
to  see  little  harm  in  it,  and  no  danger  ? 
And  as  for  our  sacramental  celebration 
of  the  divine  mercy,  how  might  he  not 
complain  of  the  imposition  practised 
on  him  by  many  of  us,  when  he  found 
that  in  private  no  love  was  less  thought 
upon  by  them,  none  less  spoken  of,  none 
less  recommended  to  their  children,  than 
that  of  God  and  His  Son ;  and  that  they 
grudged  and  mocked  at  every  call  made 


on  them  by  Christian  brethren  for  help 
to  make  this  great  salvation  known  to 
the  ignorant  and  perishing  throughout 
the  world  ?  I  speak,  brethren,  you  will 
observe,  on  the  principle  that  we  at  that 
table  commemorate  a  death  which  has 
been  undergone  for  the  advantage  of 
others ;  and  if  even  on  this  principle  the 
sacramental  profession  of  many  is  con- 
victed of  the  grossest  inconsistency,  how 
much  more  strongly  is  not  the  conviction 
made  when 

IV.  I  remark,  in  the  fourth  place, 
that  the  supposed  onlooker  would  con- 
clude that  we  all  felt  personally  inter. 
ested  in  the  death  so  commemorated,— 
that  we  did  not  only  regard  Christ  as 
having  wrought  out  a  salvation  for 
others,  but  as  having  wrought  out  a 
salvation  for  ourselves, — and  that  His 
sacrifice  on  the  cross  is  the  dependency 
of  our  own  hearts  I  On  what  principle 
would  the  onlooker  make  such  a  con- 
clusion ?  Plainly  on  this, — that  we  not 
only  assembled  to  see  this  scenic  repre- 
sentation of  the  breaking  of  the  body 
and  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  Jesus, 
which  we  might  do  in  admiration  of  His 
own  and  His  Father's  mercy  for  others, 
but  that  we  proceeded  to  take  that 
bread  and  wine-cup  into  our  own  hands, 
and  eat  and  drink  of  them,  each  man 
and  each  woman  for  himself  and  herseH' 
What  could  more  expressively  indicate 
that  we  believed  that  He  had  died  for 
ourselves  ? 

On  what  principle  it  is  that  some 
object  to  the  doctrine  that  saving  faith 
is  self -appropriating,  I  could  never  com- 
prehend. That  faith  which  proceeds  no 
further  than  to  say,  I  believe  that  Christ 
died  for  sinners,  is  such  as  devils  may 
entertain,  and  do  in  fact  entertain. 
Before  it  is  operative  and  saving,-;-before 
it  can  either  comfort  or  sanctify  the 
mind, — ^it  must  assume  the  personal,  self- 
appropriating  form,  and  say,  I  behere 
He  loved  me  and  gave  Himself  for  rne. 
At  all  events,  whether  there  be  a  saving 
faith  which  precedes  the  appropriating 
act  or  not,  all  communicants,  at  least, 
declare  at  the  table  of  the  Lord  their 
belief  that  Christ  died  for  them.  They 
not  only  look  at  a  distance  at  t^?*^  ^ 
and  wine  as  having  been  provided  for 
others,  but  they  draw  near  to  the  taWe 
as  having  been  spread  for  *^®"^*.^!y^ 
and  part3te  of  its  sacred  feast  »» hat, 
then,  would  the  supposed  onlooker  con- 
clude of  us?    Could  it  be  less  than  that 
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we  were  surely  a  happy  people? — ^that, 
being  thns  persuaded  of  the  friendBhip 
of  Christ  and  of  sin  forgiven  for  His 
sake,  we  would  bear  the  iUs  and%  disap- 
pointments of  life  without  murmuring 
and  impatience ?-^nd  what  reason  would 
he  not  have  for  accusing  us  of  in- 
consistency, or  even  hypocrisy,  if  he  de- 
tected us  fretful  and  downcast  in  spirit 
like  others  ? 

y.  I  remark,  in  the  fifth  place,  that 
that  onlooker  would  have  reason  to  con- 
dade  that  at  home  we  must  surely  be 
persons  deeply  consecrated  in  our  con- 
duct to  the  service  of  Christ.     By  par- 
taking of  that  bread  and  wine,  how  sig- 
nificantly we  declare  and  profess  that 
we  are  His  dependants, — d^endent  on 
Him  for  our  lives,  which  He  has  law- 
fully made  His  own  by  the  purchase- 
price  of  His  blood !    How  deeply,  then, 
the  observer  of  our  conduct  would  con- 
demn us  for  our  hypocritical  pretensions 
or  ingratitude, — ^yea,  how  astonished  he 
would  be  at  our  gross  inconsistency,— if, 
on  following  us  home  and  out  to  the 
market-place,  he  perceived  us  living  just 
like  other  men, — as  passionate  as  them, 
as  worldly  as  them,  as  Chris tless  as 
them, — Cbristless  either  in  respect  of 
making  Christ's  life  the  model  of  our 
own,  or  in  respect  of  our  obedience  to 
His  law  of  piety,  purity,  charity,  and 
keavenly-mindedness ! 


Brethren,  is  it  not  a  truth  most 
painfully  clear,  that  in  order  to  be  con- 
sistent, and  to  cease  heaping  up  reasons 
for  the  charge  of  a  scornful  hypocrisy, 
some  of  us — not  a  few  of  us — must  give 
up  one  of  two  things, — either  their 
sacramental  professions,  or  their  present 
mode  of  spending  their  lives  ?  And  oh, 
let  not  those  who  may  be  proposing  for 
the  first  time  to  take  places  at  that  table, 
allow  the  sin  of  others  to  be  the  occasion 
of  their  sin  too,  when  they  reason  with 
themselves :  If  such  and  such  persons  are 
fit,  we  are  fit  too.  They  are  not  fit, — 
the  giddv,  the  untruthful,  the  tricky 
and  fraudulent,  the  censorious,  the  ne- 
gligent of  the  poor,  the  despisers  of 
parents,  the  neglectful  of  the  Vacation 
and  training  of  their  children, — they  are 
not  fit, — they  eat  and  drink  judgment 
to  themselves.  If  you  will  make  others 
the  standards  of  your  fitness,  you  must 
choose  the  grave,  the  modest,  the  can- 
did, the  well-doifig,  the  benevolent, — 
those  of  whom  you  are  persuaded,  from 
their  demeaitour,  that  they  are  privately 
prayerful.  It  is  only  in  making  such  as 
these  your  models  that  you  will  eat  and 
drink  unto  eternal  life. 

VI.  In  the  sixth  place,  I  remark  that 
tiiat  onlooker  would  have  reason  to  con- 
clude that  we  were  warmly  affectioned 
one  to  another. 


THE  LATE  MR.  ALEXANDER  ALEXANDER,  ELDER,  GLASGOW. 


The  following  statement  formed  part 
of  a  discourse  preached  in  Eglinton 
Street  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
Glasgow,  on  the  afternoon  of  Janu- 
ary 80,  the  day  following  the  funeral 
of  Mr.  Alexander,  who  had  been 
a  singularly  devoted  elder  of  that 
congregation.  Distance  of  residence* 
from  that  place  of  worship,  together 
with  an  increasingly  precarious  state  of 
health,  led  to  his  withdrawal  from  office 
and  membership  there  about  two  years 
ago ;  but  so  closely  linked  with  Eglin- 
ton Street  Church  are  Mr.  Alexander's 
name  and  influence  and  memory,  that 
his  brethren  in  the  session  and  manage- 
ment have  not  only  approved  of  a  public 
reference  being  made  to  him  from  the 
palpit,  but  desire  that  the  statement 
there  made  may  be  preserved  in  the 
Magazine  as  a  memorial  of  their  de- 
parted friend.      The  text  chosen  was 


1  Cor.  XV.  54 :  *  Death  is  swallowed  up 
in  victory.'  Having  shown  that  the 
chief  battlefield  in  the  war  with  death 
was  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ,  Mr.  Dick 
proceeded  to  illustrate  the  field  of 
Christian  cross-bearing  as  a  field  of 
conflict  with  death.  He  said — Many 
of  us  are  this  day  mourning  the  de- 
parture of  a  Christian  friend,  whose 
life  was  a  life  of  cross-bearing;  and 
while,  after  our  great  Lord,  there  are 
many  whose  examples  are  fitted  to 
quicken  and  strengthen  us,  yet  if  I  select 
him,  being  uppermost  in  our  thoughts, 
it  is  likely  that  to  many  the  truth  will 
take  living  form  and  attractive  colour. 
I  should  feel  as  if  the  rebuke  of  his 
sainted  spirit  were  upon  me  were  any- 
thing now  said  tending  to  magnify  this 
man  rather  than  his  heavenly  Master. 
Yet  let  us  open  our  eyes  to  God's  work 
in  him  and  by  him,  so  that  God's  work- 
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men  may  be  cheered,  and  that  those 
who  are  cumbering  the  ground  may 
ponder  the  purpose  of  their  existence, 
and  the  reason  of  their  association  with 
a  Christian  church.  The  circumstances 
which  made  Mr.  Alexander's  activity  to 
be  notably  like  cross-bearing  on  a  sor- 
rowful road,  were  his  very  feeble  health, 
his  natural  disposition,  which  tended  to- 
wards reserve,  coupled  with  ihe  variety, 
disinterestedness,  and  abundance  of  his 
labours.  His  whole  character  was  in- 
tense, concentrated.  ^  This  one  thing  I 
do,'  he  could  say.  His  life  was  a  imity ; 
and  wherever  you  found  him, — in  his 
counting-house  or  among  his  work- 
people, or  in  the  streets,  closes,  and 
stairheads  of  the  Galton,  or  transacting 
business  in  London,  or  sitting  as  an 
elder  in  the  session,  or  visiting  his  dis- 
trict, or  teaching  his  Bible  ckss,  or  in 
the  family  circle, — he  was  the  same  man 
everywhere. 

Very  noteworthy  in  these  different 
scenes  was  his  prayerfulness^ — his  un- 
wavering conjidenne  in  the  success  of 
believing  prayer.  His  brethren  in  the 
eldership  know  how  he  seiied  every 
opportunity  of  urging  prayerfulness 
upon  us.  But  the  affairs  of  his  daily 
business  presented  him  with  constantly 
recurring  occasions  for  coming  to  the 
throne  of  grace.  He  opens  his  business 
letters  of  a  morning;  thereafter,  in 
company  with  a  brother  elder  i&  his 
employment,  he  kneels  before  God. 
Are  any  important  transactions  to  be 
undertaken  ?  He  prays  day  after  day, 
asking  guidance  and  a  blessing.  Is  a 
brother  timorous  about  putting  his 
hand  to  work  to  which  he  is  invited? 
Our  friend  is  ready  with  his  rebuke: 
*Pray,  and  pray  again,  and  pray 
always ;  God  is  rich,  He  will  supply  all 
your  need.' 

Another  most  strong  characteristic 
was  his  passionate  eagerness  to  save  indi- 
vidual souls.  This  led  him  straight  into 
the  field  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  in 
his  hand,  to  strike  whatever  form  of 
evil  lay  in  front  of  him ;  to  preach  in 
back  courts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
wareroom  to  any  little  company  he 
could  gather  round  him ;  to  read  aloud 
to  his  work-people  during  a  part  of  their 
dinner-hour  (of  the  females  employed, 
numbering  upwards  of  200,  a  good 
many  are  Roman  Catholics) ;  and  of  late 
years  to  hold  a  weekly  prayer  meeting 
at  the  same  hour,  which  is  still  main- 


tained ;  led  him  also,  at  his  own  expense, 
to  employ  a  Bible -woman  to  visit  in  that 
district;  and,  as  many  are  aware,  to 
throw  his  whole  heart  into  evangelistic 
work  in  connection  with  the  Elders' 
Association.  Recently,  he  conducted  a 
Bible  class,  almost  every  member  of 
which  was  hopefully  converted  through 
his  direct  and  urgent  and  enlightened 
appeals. 

Vet  another  feature  must  be  named : 
he  added  to  his  faith  courage.  In  cases 
of  discipline,  he,  I  think,  was  chiefly 
counted  upon,  as  an  army  counts  upon 
its  forlorn  hope.  The  most  difficult 
enterprises  in  personal  dealing  were 
generally  committed  to  him.  Other 
brethren  excelled  him  in  other  works, 
but  here  our  friend  was  strong.  On 
steamboats,  in  railway  carriages,  auy- 
where,  and  no  matter  how  formidable 
the  attempt  might  seem,  he  quietly  in- 
troduced in  conversation  the  name  of 
his  divine  Master.  Here,  too,  we  may 
most  fitly  notice  liie  leading  part  which 
he  took  in  originatiug  and  fostering  our 
congregational  Spanish  Mission.  Juan 
Flores,  in  whom  we  have  special  in- 
terest, had  no  warmer  friend  or  more 
liberal  supporter.  And  it  is  noteworthy 
tlutt  we  should  have  received  a  visit 
from  the  son  of  Alhama,  the  companion 
of  MatamoroB,  at  a  meeting  held  on  the 
day  Mr.  Alexander  died.  We  trust  that 
in  this  cause  a  multitude  will  be  *  bap- 
tized for  the  dead.' 

At  last  the  end  drew  near.  Though 
only  forty-three,  a  combination  of  ail- 
ments—of which  pulmonary  consump- 
tion was  the  deadliest — gave  him  at 
times  the  look  and  gait  of  an  aged  man. 
He  sent  a  request  to  our  session,  through 
a  beloved  relative,  one  of  its  members, 
that  at  our  ordinary  meeting  in  t"® 
beginning  of  January  we  should  com- 
mend him  to  Grod  in  prayer.  The  week 
before  last  he  became  much  worse,  and 
his  eyes  were  now  unceasingly  fixed  on 
the  heavenly  horizon.  He  sometimes 
wavered  between  heavenly  and  earthly 
attractions;  but  the  chief  attraction  of 
this  world  was  the  hope  of  being  spared 
•to  share  with  his  wife  the  godly  np* 
bringing  of  his  four  little  children ;  and 
he  thought  he  would  like  once  more  *<> 
take  them  out  to  see  the  green  fieldSt 
and  perhaps  to  the  counting-honse  to 
hear  the  roar  of  the  machinery,  but  only 
if  this  were  the  good  will  of  the  Low- 
But  as  the  Lord  seemed  to  will  other- 
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wise,  the  father  bad  his  children  brought 
to  the  bedside,  and  it  had  been  a  heart- 
breaking eight  that  solemn  patriarchal 
blessing  of  these  boys,  who  were  too 
young  to  understand  their  irreparable 
loss.  So  joyful  was  he  in  God,  that 
this  thought  of  his  children  having  no 
father  seemed  to  be-  the  only  shadow 
upon  his  mind.  Yet  away  even  from 
this  his  happy  spirit  would  fly,  and 
prayer  after  prayer,  and  holy  ejacula- 
tions, burst  from  his  lips.  Times  with- 
out number  during  the  night  watches, 
like-minded  friends  who  ministered  to 
him  would  catch  the  closing  words  of 
muttered  prayer,  *For  Jesus'  sake, 
Amen,' — ^tbe  Amen  repeated  sometimes 
with  a  loud  voice.  When  any  one  pro- 
posed to  pray,  with  what  great  eager- 
ness he  would  respond,  *  Ay,  do ;  my 
soul  thirsts  for  God,  for  the  living  God.' 
Again  and  again,  '  The  blood  of  Jesus 
—that's  it  1  Washed  in  the  blood— that 
is  my  defence!'  Lifting  his  arm  last 
Monday  morning  with  an  energy  of 
which  he  seemed  incapable,  he  said, 
'The  blood!  Oh,  the  blood  and  the 
righteousness !  This  is  my  strength  be- 
fore God.  I'm  a  poor  guilty  sinner, 
but  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  my 
strength.'  Nothing  pleased  him  better 
than  to  hear  hymns  sung.  The  excel- 
lent chaplain  of  the  Infirmary,  a  true 
comrade  and  skilled  guide,  was  much 
with  him,  and  sang  hymns  the  richest 
in  gospel  gladness.  But  the  word  of 
God  fell  upon  him,  he  said,  no  matter  by 
whom  spoken,  as  dew  upon  the  tender 


herb.  *What  grand  converse  we  are 
having  with  the  King  of  heaven!' 
And  again,  *I  have  seen  many  happy 
deathbeds,  but  I  cannot  say  I  ever  just 
understood  what  it  was  until  now.  But 
I'm  happy  in  the  Lord — happy,  happy, 
happy  I '  His  brother-in-law,  a  beloved 
elder,  remarks — *  Words  can't  express 
the  tone  and  the  expression  with  which 
this  last  word  was  given.  They  will 
live  in  my  memory  as  a  sweet  melody. 
It  was  like  a  warble  of  delight.'  And, 
thinking  of  brethren  beloved  in  the 
church,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that 
our  friend  spoke  not  a  little  of  the 
session  of  Eglinton  Street  as  a  body  of 
^  God-fearing  men,'  of  whose  exceeding 
devotedness  and  efficiency  he  spoke  with 
unexagfferated  admiration.  In  fine,  our 
brother  s  death  was  simply  the  dawn  of 
heaven  upon  that  stage  of  the  eternal 
life,  which,  as  he  said  to  me,  he  had  heen 
living  for  twenty  years.  *  Twenty  years 
ago,  I  believed  upon  Him,  and  I  have 
never  bad  a  doubt  of  Him  since.'  Last 
Tuesday  was  his  last  day  on  earth.  It 
was  nearly  an  hour  past  midnight,  when 
they  heard  him  saying,  *  The  living  God 
—  Father  — Son  — and  Holy  Ghost,' 
Then  he  asked  to  be  turned ;  and  as 
loving  hands  were  doing  for  him  what 
they  could,  just  then,  at  the  opening  of 
the  third  watch  of  the  night.  One  whom 
with  His  angels  he  had  already  seen  in 
the  room,  came  invisibly  down,  and, 
more  tenderly  than  mother,  or  sister,  or 
brother,  or  wife,  took  home  that  ripe 
and  happy  spirit. 


THE  LATE  REV.  JOHN  LAMB,  ERROL. 


The  subject  of  this  brief  sketch — the 
Rev.  John  Lamb — was  bom  in  Brechin  in 
the  year  1787,  and  died  there  on  the  19th 
day  of  October  1875.  At  the  moment 
of  his  decease  he  had  just  entered  on 
the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  life ;  and 
thus,  as  a  friend  remarked,  when  speak- 
ing of  his  death,  his  Lord's  last  birth- 
day gift  to  him  was  '  the  building  of 
God,  the  house  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens.'  It  was  the  great 
privilege  of  Mr.  Lamb  to  have  a  pious 
ancestry.  For  long  the  members  of  the 
family  to  which  he  belonged  had  been 
respected  citizens  of  Brechin,  and  noted 
for  their  moral  worth.  His  parents  were 
m  comfortable  circumstances,  and,  what 


is  infinitely  better,  *  they  were  rich  in 
faith,  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom.'  His 
father,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  rare  piety.  Even  now  old  people 
speak  of  Robert  Lamb  with  loving 
reverence,  and  cherish  the  memory  of 
his  samtly  character.  The  home  of  such 
a  father  and  of  a  mother  iu  all  respects 
like-minded  must  have  been  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  quickening  and  growth  of 
piety;  and  there,  we  believe,  our  late 
venerable  friend  first  felt  those  *  sweet 
influences '  which  draw  the  soul  upward 
to  God. 

It  may  be  worth  observing  that  Mr. 
Lamb  was  not  a  born  Seceder.  At  the 
time  of  his  birth,  and  for  several  years 
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after,  his  father  was  a  member  of  the 
Established  Church.  But  towards  the 
end  of  last  century  he  felt  himself  con- 
strained, on  account  of  the  thrusting  of 
an  unpopular  minister  into  the  collegiate 
charge  of  the  parish,  to  leave  the  Church 
of  his  fathers.  Among  those  who  left 
the  Established  Church  with  him  was  the 
mother  of  the  late  Dr.  Guthrie;  and  thus 
the  same  cause  which  led  to  that  early 
connection  of  the  famous  preacher  and 
philanthropist  with  the  Seoeders,  which 
exercised  no  mean  influence  on  his  after 
career,  gave  to  the  Secession  Church  one 
of  the  most  excellent  of  its  ministers. 
On  leaving  the  Established  Church,  Mr. 
Lamb^s  father  joined  the  Antiburgher 
congregation,  then  under  the  joint 
pastorate  of  the  venerable  John  Gray 
and  his  son.  By  the  congregation  with 
which  he  had  now  become  associated  his 
Christian  worth  was  speedily  appreciated, 
and  in  a  short  time  he  was  chosen  to  the 
office  of  eldership. 

Of  Mr.  Lambda  school  and  college  days 
we  know  almost  nothing.  All  his  con- 
temporaries are  gone  from  whom  some 
information  might  have  been  gleaned. 
But  the  scholarly  acquirements  and  tastes 
of  the  man  were  evident  proofs  of  the 
ardour  and  success  with  which  he  had 
pursued  his  studies.  One  fact  connected 
with  his  early  education,  and  to  which 
he  sometimes  referred  with  evident  pride, 
was  his  having  the  famous  Dr.  M^Crie 
for  his  first  teacher.  During  the  four 
years  of  his  course  as  a  student  of 
divinity,  M'Crie  taught  the  day  school 
in  connection  with  Mr.  Gray's  congre- 
gation. This  situation  must  have  been 
far  from  being  a  lucrative  one,  for  Dr. 
Guthrie,  in  his  Autobiography,  speaks 
of  his  fees  ^  as  hardly  enough  to  clothe 
his  back  and  fill  his  belly.°  But  it  is 
likely  that  the  young  student  found  some 
compensation  for  the  smallness  of  his  in- 
come in  the  society  of  Mr.  Gray,  who 
was  a  man  of  much  ability  and  public 
spirit,  and  well  fitted  to  assist  and  direct 
the  studies  of  the  future  divine  and  his- 
torian. 

At  what  time  Mr.  Lamb  formed  the 
resolution  of  devoting  himself  to  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel,  we  cannot  say, 
but  it  is  probable  that  his  thoughts  were 
turned  to  it  at  a  very  early  period  of  his 
life.  The  following  incident  is  a  proof 
of  very  early  serious  thought  and  love 
for  devotion.  Before  he  had  reached  his 
teens,  he,  along  with  three  youths  of  his 


own  age,  began  a  fellowship  meeting, 
which  met  for  a  time  beside  a  haystack 
in  a  field  where  one  of  the  lads  herded 
his  father's  cows.  Mr.  Lamb  ascribed 
the  impulse  which  led  to  the  formation 
of  this  meeting  to  the  earnest  preaching 
of  Mr.  Gray,  and  the  solemn  counsels 
given  in  the  Sabbath  school.  One  of  these 
youths  died  in  early  life,  and  the  other 
two  reached  extreme  old  age,  and  have 
been  gathered  to  their  fathers  since  Mr. 
Lamb^s  decease.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
Mr.  Lamb  was  admitted  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  church, — another  proof  both 
of  the  early  ripeness  of  his  religions 
knowledge  and  piety.  About  this  time 
he  appears  to  have  begun  to  take  a  deep 
interest  in  the  fellowship  meetings  and 
the  Sabbath  school  connected  with  the 
congregation,  thus  evincing  the  earnest 
character  of  his  piety,  and  his  desire  to 
be  useful  in  the  service  of  Christ. 

While  prosecuting  his  studies  prepara- 
tory to  entering  the  University,  he  as- 
sisted his  father  in  his  business,  and  thns 
aoc^uired  a  practical  knowledge  of  life, 
which  was  of  much  service  to  him  in  his 
after  career.  In  1805  be  entered  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1809 
the  Divinity  Hall  of  the  General  Associate 
Synod,  which  at  that  time  met  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  was  under  the  care  of  Pro- 
fessor Paxton.  Both  during  his  studies 
at  the  University  and  the  Hall,  Mr. 
Lamb  sat  under  the  ministry  of  the 
late  Dr.  Jamieson,  of  whose  kindness  he 
never  ceased  to  have  a  very  lively  sense, 
and  of  whose  ability  he  had  a  high  ad- 
miration. As  an  illustration  of  the 
eager  look-out  which  the  Doctor  kept  for 
materials  for  his  famous  dictionary,  Mr. 
Lamb  used  to  tell  how  promptly  he  took 
down  from  his  lips  a  quaint  old  rhyme 
to  which  he  happened  one  day  accident- 
ally to  refer.  Jamieson  knew  about  the 
rhyme,  but  had  never  been  able  to  ob- 
tain it  in  full.  He  afterwards  gave  it  a 
local  habitation  by  placing  it  in  his 
dictionary,  and  thus  made  his  young 
friend,  unknown  to  himself,  a  contri- 
butor to  his  magnum  opus, 

Dnringhis  course  as  a  divinity  student, 
Mr.  Lamb  was  for  some  time  a  tutor  in 
a  family  near  Cupar  in  Fife.  This  gave 
him  for  a  time  a  connection  with  the 
congregation  of  which  the  late  Dr.  Rob- 
son's  father  was  then  minister.  Here  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  conduct- 
ing tho  psalmody,  and  took  advantage 
of    his  position  to  play  the   part  of 
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an  innovator.  One  day  he  dared  to 
deal  a  deathblow  at  the  syatem,  which 
was  then  almost  universal,  of  reciting 
line  by  line  the  verse  to  be  sung,  by  in- 
troducing *  the  run  line.*  The  blow  was 
successful,  but  it  raised  a  terrible  com- 
motion. Several  rose  in  the  height  of 
their  fury,  and  stalked  out  of  church, 
looking  daggers  at  the  occupant  of  the 
desk.  Among  these  was  a  gentleman 
who  had  long  been  accustomed  to  use 
crutches,  but  upon  whom  the  innovation 
had  such  a  miraculous  effect,  that  he 
fled  from  the  church  leaving  the  crutches 
hehind  him.  A  meeting  loud  and  long 
of  protesters  was  held  not  far  from  the 
church,  and  the  daring  innovator,  when 
he  made  his  appearance  outside  the 
church,  was  compelled  to  make  his  heels 
his  cautioner.  Mr.  Lamb,  when  speak- 
ing of  innovations,  used  to  tell  this  story, 
prefacing  it  by  playfully  remarking  that 
on  one  occasion  he  had  made  the  lame 
to  walk. 

In  1813  Mr.  Lamb  was  licensed  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Forfar  to  preach 
the  gospel,  and  on  the  12th  of  April 
1814  was  ordained -to  the  pastorate  of 
the  congregation  of  Errol.  It  is  a  sin- 
gular fact  fiiat  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Wat- 
son, was  also  a  native  of  Brechin,  and 
bom  within  a  stone^s  cast  of  the  house 
in  which  his  successor  first  saw  the  light 
of  day,  and  that  their  pastorates  ex- 
tended over  the  long  period  of  115  years. 
The  congregation  of  Errol  was  not  a  large 
one ;  but  for  a  man  like  Mr.  Lamb,  who 
loved  retiremeut  and  communion  with 
the  beautiful,  Errol,  from  its  surround- 
ings, must  have  presented  a  most  con- 
genial sphere  of  labour.  His  long  minis- 
try was  a  singularly  peaceful  as  well  as  a 
happy  and  useful  one.  By  the  excellence 
of  his  pulpit  ministrations,  the  faithful- 
ness of  his  pastoral  visitation,  the  kind- 
ness of  his  manners,  and  the  unwearied 
interest  which  he  took  in  everything 
which  concerned  the  temporal  as  well  as 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  people,  he 
soon  established  himself  firmly  in  their 
affections.  Nor  was  his  influence  con- 
fined to  them.  His  moral  worth  soon 
shone  out  beyond  his  own  immediate 
sphere,  winning  for  him  the  respect  of 
the  whole  neighbourhood,  and  making 
him  a  power  for  good  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  his  own  congregation.  Only 
one  incident,  so  far  as  we  can  learn, 
ever  seriously  disturbed  the  even  tenor 
of  his  ministerial  life.    Both  in  political 


and  ecclesiastical  affairs  he  was  an  ad- 
vanced Liberal ;  and  when  the  Voluntary 
controversy  began,  he,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  threw  himself  into  it 
with  great  ardour,  and  both  by  public 
addresses  and  by  his  pen  sought  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  religious  freedom  and 
equality.  This  work  was  not  congenial 
to  him.  He  was  not  a  controversialist 
by  nature.  The  din  and  smoke  of  battle 
were  altogether  alien  to  his  disposition. 
But  his  convictions  were  strong,  and  no 
personal  considerations  could  prevent 
him  from  plainly  and  boldly  expressing 
them.  From  no  blame,  we  believe, 
attachable  to  him,  the  controversy  in 
Errol  assumed  a  somewhat  bitter  and 
personal  form,  and  created  much  unplea- 
sant feeling.  But  by  and  by  the  wounds 
inflicted  in  tho.  strife  began  to  heal,  and 
the  warmth  of  old  friendships  to  return. 
His  chief  antagonist  in  the  controversy 
was  the  late  Dr.  Grierson,  then  minister 
of  the  parish,  but  afterwards  of  the  Free 
Church.  It  is  pleasant  to  have  to  tell 
that  between  the  two  foemen  there  grew 
up  in  after  years  a  very  strong  and 
beautiful  friendship,  and  that  the  last 
evening  spent  by  Mr.  Lamb  in  Errol  was 
spent  under  the  roof  of  the  Free  Church 
manse.  As  years  rolled  on,  Mr.  Lamb 
came  to  be  widely  known  throughout  the 
Church  as  a  man  of  high  moral  character 
and  great  practical  sagacity.  In  1846 
the  Church  showed  its  high  sense  of  hia 
worth,  by  choosing  him  to  be  moderator 
of  Synod.  He  was  thus  the  last  moderator 
of  the  Secession  Church, — the  union  be- 
tween the  Secession  and  the  Relief 
Churches  having  been  happily  consum- 
mated in  the  following  year.  The  sermon 
preached  before  the  Synod  was  published 
by  request,  and  forms,  alas !  one  of  the 
only  two  or  three  products  of  his  pen 
which  have  appeared  in  print.  For  many 
years  he  held  the  office  of  clerk  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Perth,  to  which  he  be- 
longed ;  and  of  the  efficiency  with  which 
he  discharged  the  duties  of  this  office,  we 
have  a  pleasing  proof  in  the  address  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  presbytery  on  the 
occasion  of  his  jubilee.  *  We  owe,'  said 
they,  'a  debt  of  gratitude  for  your 
valuable  counsels  in  our  ecclesiastical 
courts.  Your  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
rules  and  forms  of  our  Church,  and  your 
sagacity  and  wisdom  in  applying  the  in- 
structions of  our  Master  to  those  cases 
for  which  no  rules  or  forms  could  be  pro- 
vided, have  often  rendered  us  essential 
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service,  and  have  formed  precedents  that 
will  be  available  on  future  occasions/ 

Mr.  Ijamb  did  not  marry  till  somewhat 
late  in  life,  but  yet  it  was  his  lot  to  enjoy 
for  many  years  in  the  highest  degree  the 
happiness  of  wedded  life.  His  partner 
was  in  every  way  like-minded  with  him- 
self, and  her  amiability  and  piety  gave  a 
charm  to  his  home.  The  manse  of  Enrol 
was  indeed  a  bright  and  cheerful  home ; 
and  in  the  summer  season,  when  the 
Garse  was  in  all  its  glory,  it  had  many 
visitors,  to  whom  its  hospitalities  were 
gracefully  dispensed.  Mr.  Lamb  never 
had  any  family  ;  but  he  was  the  centre 
of  attraction  to  a  numerous  circle  of 
nephews  and  nieces  and  their  children, 
who  looked  upon  him  with  almost  more 
than  filial  reverence. 

When  the  jubilee  of  Mr.  Lamb  was  ap- 
proaching, great  preparations  were  made 
to  fitly  celebrate  the  interesting  event. 
These  indeed  took  the  old  man  by  sur- 
prise. In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  he  says  in 
reference  to  them,  *I  am  ashamed  of 
myself  when  I  think  that  I  have  been 
the  occasion  of  so  much  ado,  and  could 
not  four  months  ago  have  dreamed  of 
my  position  and  prospects  about  this 
matter,  contenting  myself  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  there  was  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  private  meeting  with  my 
own  congregation  for  a  religious  service.* 
In  these  few  strokes  the  old  man  was 
unconsciously  limning  his  own  character, 
for  humility  was  a  striking  feature  of  it. 
His  jubilee  was  celebrated  on  the  12th 
April  1864.  It  was  a  bright  spring  day, 
— so  bright,  indeed,  that  one  might  say, 
in  the  favourite  phrase  of  the  old  divines, 
that  the  event  had  the  countenance  of 
the  visible  heavens.  No  one  could  have 
been  at  the  great  gathering  on  that  day, 
in  which  peer  and  peasant  and  represen- 
tative men  of  all  the  Churches  were  to  be 
found,  without  feeling  how  completely 
the  aged  pastor  had  won  the  confidence, 
the  admiration,  and  the  love  of  the 
Church  and  the  community.  It  was  in- 
deed a  beautiful  and  deserved  tribute, 
and  one  which  it  is  the  lot  of  few  men 
to  receive.  The  jubilee  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eadie.  Re- 
ferring to  Mr.  Lamb  at  the  close  of  a 
most  eloquent  discourse,  he  said,  *His 
life  has  been  a  long  and  impressive  dis> 
course ;  the  pulpit  has  found  its  fitting 
enforcement  in  his  ordinary  walk ;  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary  has  been  finely 
supplemented  by  his  domestic  visits ;  and 


every  day  has  been  filled  and  hallowed 
by  the  unction  and  grace  of  the  Sabbath.' 
Besides  other  marks  of  esteem,  Mr.  Lamb 
was  presented  with  a  salver  of  solid 
silver,  and  a  purse  of  400  sovereigns. 

For  six  years  after  his  jubilee  he  con- 
tinued to  discharge  all  the  duties  of  the 
pastoral  office.  But  the  infirmities  of  age 
had  been  growing  upon  him,  and  unfit- 
ting him  for  further  public  work.  In 
1870  he  retired  from  all  active  service, 
and  returned  to  his  native  place  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  His  motive 
for  leaving  Errol  seems  to  have  been 
partly  a  desire  that  his  successor  should 
enjoy  the  undivided  affection  of  the 
people,  and  partly  a  wish  to  enjoy 
the  society  of  his  only  brother,  be- 
tween whom  and  himself  there  existed 
a  very  tender  and  beautiful  friendship. 
But  though  he  left  Errol,  his  interest  in 
it  and  his  flock  never  abated.  He  had 
them  always  in  his  prayers.  For  hia 
colleague  he  had  a  great  regard,  and 
earnestly  wished  him  every  success. 
Writing  to  him  not  many  days  after  his 
ordination,  he  says,  'I  feel  a  deep 
interest  in  the  people  among  whom  I 
have  laboured  so  long.  I  sincerely  pray 
that  God  may  be  with  you  in  all  your 
labours  among  them,  and  that  your 
success  among  them  as  a  minister  ma^ 
be  a  thousandfold  more  than  mine. 
Again,  in  another  letter,  written  shortly 
afterwards,  he  says,  *  If  there  is  any- 
thing that  I  can  do  as  a  father  unto 
you  as  a  son  in  the  ministry,  you 
have  only  to  let  me  know.'  When  he 
retired  to  Brechin,  he  associated  himself 
with  the  congregation  in  which  he  had 
been  brought  up,  and  of  which  his 
brother  had  been  for  long  a  highly 
respected  and  useful  office-bearer. 

About  three  years  after  he  came  to 
reside  in  Brechin,  the  beloved  partner  of 
his  life  was  taken  from  him.  This  pain- 
ful bereavement  he  felt  very  keenly,  but 
he  bore  it  with  very  marked  and  cheer- 
ful submission.  In  little  more  than  a 
year  after,  his  brother  died  also.  By 
these  events  he  was  made  to  feel  very 
deeply  the  loneliness  of  extreme  old  age, 
and  to  have  a  longing  to  depart  and  to 
be  with  Christ  and  loved  ones  gone 
before.  Who  could  be  surprised  if  thus 
he  often  pled : 

*  Lord,  the  waves  are  breaking  o'er  me  and 

aroundf 
Oft  of  coiniDg  tempests  I  hear  the  moaning 
sound; 
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Here  there  is  no  safety,  rocks  on  either  hand ; 
"lis  a  foreign  roadstead,  a  strange  and  hostile 

land. 
"Wherefore  should  I  linger?  others  gone 

before 
Long  since  safe  are  landed  on  a  calm  and 

friendly  shore ; 
Now  the    sailing  orders,  in  mercy,  Lord, 

bestow — 

Cut  the  cable,  let  me  go !  * 

His  departore,  indeed,  seems,  from 
some  of  his  letters,  to  have  been  daily 
present  to  his  mind.  As  far  back  as  the 
year  1870  we  find  him  saying,  ^Miss 
Mary  Pringle  (daughter  of  the  late  Dr. 
Pringle  of  Perth)  wondered  why  the 
Master  was  so  long  in  coming.  I  often 
wonder,  too,  that  I  have  not  been  called 
ere  now.  But  the  Master  knows  the 
right  time.  May  I  wait  with  thankfal 
patience.'  Again,  in  a  letter  written 
within  a  fortnight  of  his  decease,  he 
Bays,  *•  The  old  battered  tabernacle  can- 
not be  expected  to  resist  much  longer 
the  forces  of  decay.  Blessed  be  the 
Lord,  there  is  a  land  where  pain  and 
sorrow  are  unknown,  and  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  which  the  afflictions  of  the 
present  are  intended  to  prepare  ns.' 
The  anticipation  expressed  in  this  letter 
was  fulfilled  sooner  than  any  of  his 
friends  or  perhaps  he  himself  expected. 
A  few  days  after  writing  it  he  became 
somewhat  indisposed.  Nothing  serious, 
howeyer,  was  anticipated.  On  the  day  of 
his  death  he  expressed  to  a  friend  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  be  up  on  the 
following  day.  It  was  otherwise  or- 
dained. At  midnight  the  summons 
came,  and  in  a  moment  and  almost 
without  a  pang  he  departed, — ^the  im- 
mediate cause  of  his  death  being  rupture 
of  the  heart.  Thus  ended  a  long  and 
useful  life,  and  thus  passed  away  one  of 
the  gentlest  and  most  loveable  of  men. 
He  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  *His 
life,'  says  a  friend,  *  was  as  th/e  shining 
of  the  sun  through  a  long  summer  day, 
and  the  twilight  of  it  will  long  remain 
in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie.'  *  The  righteous 
shall  be  in  everlasting  remembrance.' 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  indicate  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Lamb  as  a 
preacher  and  a  man.  As  a  preacher  he 
stood  very  high  in  the  estimation  of 
those  who  were  moat  competent  to  judge 
him.  He  had  many  of  the  gifts  and 
acquirements  which  go  to  make  a  great 
preacher.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  in- 
tellect, deep  feeling,  well-balanced  judg- 
ment, varied  information,  and  cultivate 


^tastes.  He  took  a  broad,  firm  grasp  of 
his  subject,  and  could  unfold  it  with 
much  clearness  and  apply  it  with  great 
force.  Thoughtfulness  and  earnestness 
were  perhaps  the  main  features  of  his 
discourses.  In  sentiment  ther  were 
always  warmly  evangelical.  We  have 
heard  a  distinguished  literary  critic  of 
our  day  describe  one  sermon  which  he 
heard  him  preach  as  one  of  the  finest 
efforts  of  pulpit  eloquence  to  which  he 
had  ever  listened.  But  Mr.  Lamb  was 
not  only  an  excellent  preacher,  but  also 
a  most  exemplary  pastor.  He  was  most 
diligent  in  the  visitation  of  his  congre- 
gation, specially  of  the  sick  and  infirm. 
He  took  a  very  lively  interest  in  the 
temporal  affairs  of  his  people,  and  his 
advice  in  respect  to  them  was  both 
eagerly  sought  and  greatly  prized.     He 


*  The  shepherd  of  his  flock ;  or,  as  a  king 
Is  styled,  when  most  affectionately  praised. 
The  father  of  his  people.' 

The  great  secret  of  Mr.  Lanib's  influ- 
ence was  the  rare  excellence  of  his 
character.  His  piety  was  deep  and 
sincere.  It  was  not,  indeed,  of  the  showy 
kind,  expressing  itself  in  pious  phrases 
on  every  occasion,  but  rather  of  that 
modest,  quiet  sort,  which  makes  itself 
seen  rather  than  heard.  It  was  like  a 
light  shining  in  the  inner  shrine  of  the 
man's  soul,  and  which  gleamed  out, 
illuminating  the  whole  life  of  the  man 
with  a  kind  of  heavenly  radiance.  His 
piety  was  combined  with  great  cheerful- 
ness and  geniality  of  disposition.  He 
seemed  always  happy,  and  desirous  of 
making  others  so.  Everywhere  he 
seemed  to  shed  sunshine  around.  There 
was  a  rich  vein  of  humour  in  the  man. 
In  his  extreme  old  age  there  was  still 
much  of  child-nature  in  him,  and  thus 
he  was  loved  as  much  by  the  little  ones 
of  the  household  as  by  their  parents. 
One  very  marked  feature  of  the  man 
was  his  humility.  In  a  paper  read  at 
the  centenary  meeting  of  his  congrega- 
tion in  1860,  his  humility  finds  fre- 
quent and  touching  expression.  ^I 
regret,'  says  he,  *that  I  have  come  so 
far  short  of  my  ideal  of  what  I  should 
have  been  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  and 
my  wonder  is  that  the  people,  and  above 
all  the  great  Master,  has  had  patience 
with  me  so  long.  The  story  of  a  man's 
life  cannot  well  be  told  till  he  himself  is 
gone,  and  my  life  has  been  too  obscure 
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and  too  limited  in  its  influence  for  any. 
one  to  think  of  writing  its  history  after 
my  decease.  And  so  far  as  earthly  fame 
is  concerned,  I  am  content  that  it  should 
be  so.  I  am  content  to  be  forgotteii  on 
earth,  if  only  I  am  made  helpful  to  any 
of  God's  people  while  I  lire,  and  if  there 
be  given  to  me  though  it  were  but  a 


few  for  a  crown  of  rejoicing  in  the  day 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  To  him  we 
believe  this  crown  has  been  given. 
*  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the 
Lord,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may 
rest  from  their  labours,  and  their  works 
do  follow  them.'  H.  A. 

Brechin,  February  1876. 


Errol. 


IN    MEMORIAM. 

JAMES  WARBURTON  BEGBIE,  M.D. 

Died  25th  Feb.  1876. 

We  cannot  silent  let  thee  pass  away, 
Beloved  physician  and  loved  friend  of  yore, — 
Beloved  still,  though  now,  alas !  no  more, — 
But  on  thy  grave  a  lowly  wreath  would  lay, 
Which,  lowly  though  it  be,  at  least  might  say 
We  loved  thee,  and  deep  mourn  thy  loss. 
Thy  death  has  laid  on  us  another  cross, 
Which  with  a  sorrowing  heart  we  bear  this  day. 
Thy  loving  labours  broke  thy  powerful  frame ; 
Worn  out  with  toil,  thou  now  hast  sunk  to  rest. 
As  fragrant  ointment  long  shall  be  thy  name, 
While  calm  thou  sleepest  on  the  Master's  breast. 
Prompt  and  unmurmuring  thou  didst  take  His  cross : 
The  cross  was  gain ;  to  live  would  have  been  loss. 

J.  S. 


€otttni^anlitntt. 

OUR  CHURCHES— CONSIDERED  AS  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE   UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  MAGAZINE. 


Sir, — A  few  weeks  ago,  in  conversing 
with  an  English  gentleman,  whom  we 
met  in  a  railway  carriage,  on  various 
matters,  Scottish  and  ecclesiastical,  he 
asked  why  in  Scotland  none  of  the 
churches  had  a  middle  aisle ;  and,  with- 
out waiting  for  an  answer,  replied  to  his 
own  question,  with  no  excess  of  polite- 
ness,— *  I  suppose  it  is  because  your 
mode  of  seating  is  so  ugly  I'  Our 
answer  may  easily  be  imagined.  But 
the 'Englishman's  words  represent  an 
opinion  which  some  do  entertain,  that 
the  Scotch,  and  particularly  Presby- 
terian Scotch,  and  more  particularly 
Dissenting  Presbyterian  Scotch,  dislike 
what  is  beautiful  in  church  architecture, 
have  a  holy  horror  of  painted  windows, 
and  shudder  at  an  ornamental  cross. 
That  our  fathers  of  the  United  Presby- 


terian Church  were  lamentably  deficient 
in  taste,  is  true  enough ;  that  some  of  the 
churches  they  built  were  on  the  model 
of  a  good -sized  barn  ;  and  that  no  pains 
were  taken  even  to  make  them  conuort- 
able,  is  als^  true.  And  it  is  true,  also,  that 
some  of  the  modem  churches  which  their 
children  have  built,  with  figures  of  saints 
inside  and  out,  would  not  unnaturally 
have  offended  and  grieved  them,  as 
approximating  to  ritualism  and  Rome- 
But  their  lack  of  love  for  beauty  was  a 
general  characteristic  of  the  age, — ^wit- 
ness the  houses  of  the  gentry  and  the 
public  buildings  of  the  same  period; 
and  their  poverty  was  so  great,  m  most 
instances,  that  they  were  obliged  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  cheapest  build- 
ing that  could  be  erected.  If  they  bad 
aimed  at  spires,  and  Gothic  windows, 
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and  stained  glass,  the  charches  of  the 
Secession  and  Belief  would  have  been 
few  and  far  between. 

There  is  a  question  which  I  wish  to 
submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  members 
of  our  Gb urch.   Are  our  modem  churches 
an  improvement  on  the  old  ?    Do  they 
serve  better,  or  do  they  serve  as  well, 
the  purposes  for  which  churches  are 
built  ?    There  can  be  no  room  for  doubt 
that  they  are  much  more  comfortable. 
The  seats  are  broader  and  the  pews  wider 
apart ;  and  the  walls,  all  so  perfectly  plas- 
tered, are  a  great  contrast  to  the  uneven 
walls  in  the  old  churches,  down  which 
the  rain  trickled  in  wet  weather  so  un- 
pleasantly.    They  are  also  much  more 
elegant.  In  our  large  towns,  our  churches 
may  be  readily  mistaken  for  those  of  the 
Established  Church,  or  even  of  the  Epis- 
copalians.   But  elegance  and  even  com- 
fort are  not  the  principal  requisites  in  a 
church,  however  desirable  they  may  be. 
A  church  is  first  of  all  a  building  for  the 
worship  of  God  and  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel ;  and  unless  it  is  adapted  to  these 
purposes,  whatever  other  excellences  it 
may  possess,  it  is  essentially  defective, 
lilow  ihese  old  ugly  churches  of  our 
fathers  were  for  the  most  part  easy  for 
the  preacher  to  speak  in,  and  every 
one  could  hear  him  with  ease ;  whereas 
many  of  the  new  churches,  designed  by 
eminent  architects,  and  built  at  a  great 
cost,  strain  the  voice  of  the  speaker,  and 
ha^e  their  acoustics  so  bad,  that,  when 
they  are  finished,  all  kinds  of  devices 
have  to  be  resorted  to  to  enable  the 
congregation  to  hear.    That  is  to  say, 
the  architect,  and,  under  his  directions, 
the  managers  and  people,  have  provided 
for  everything  in  the  splendid  new  church 
but  that  for  which  the  church  was  in- 
tended.   The  congregation  cannot  hear 
with  ease  and  certainty  what  the  minister 
preaches ;  a  large  portion  of  the  prayers 
are  imperfectly  joined  in  for  the  same 
reason ;  and  the  precentor  or  choir  can 
with    difficulty   lead    the    service    of 
praise. 

We  must  lay  the  blame,  in  the  first 
instance,  on  the  architects.  They  may 
have  studied  architecture,  but  in  many 
cases  they  have  taken  little  pains  to 
understand  the  wants  of  a  congregation, 
pid  the  architect  of  that  church,  with 
its  high  pointed  roof,  through  which  the 
voice  of  the  preacher  wanders  till  it  is 
lost,— did  the  architect  of  that  narrow 
church,  00  or  100  feet  in  length,  where 


the  minister  preaches  as  if  in  a  passage, 

— did  the  architect  of  that  church,  the 
interior  of  which  is  cumbered  by  huge 
stone  pillars,--ever  spend  five  minutes  on 
the  study  of  the  true  design  of  a  church  ? 
Have  they  imagined  to  themselves  an 
assembled  congregation,  and  tried  to 
solve  the  problem.  How  shall  all  these  be 
enabled  to  unite  in  one  song  of  praise  ? — 
how  shall  they  all  hear  every  whisper  that 
comes  from  the  lips  of  the  speaker  ?  In 
many  instances,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
results,  such  questions  have  been  beneath 
their  notice.  They  furnish  you  with  a 
Grothic  or  a  Grecian  or  an  Italian  church, 
and  this  is  all  that  concerns  them. 
There  are,  indeed,  some  notable  excep- 
tions, and  one  or  two  of  the  more  recent 
churches  are  models  of  merit.  But,  so 
far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  they  are 
as  yet  comparatively  rare. 

But  congregations  are  at  fault  as  well 
as  architects.  They  know,  or  ought  to 
know,  whether  the  architect  does  or  not, 
what  is  the  use  of  a  church,  and  they 
should  give  their  instructions  accord- 
ingly, and  let  him  know  that  they  will 
take  no  church  off  hia  hands  that  is  not 
thoroughly  adapted  for  speaking  and 
hearing.  Look  at  our  concert  halls  and 
opera-houses.  Some  of  them  are  of 
immense  size,  but,  as  Mr.  Moody  proved 
in  London,  they  are  easier  to  speak  in 
than  many  a  building  that  will  only 
contain  a  few  hundred  persons.  Would 
the  proprietors  of  these  places  of  amuse- 
ment allow  an  architect  to  pass  off  on 
them  a  fine  building  in  which  the  singers 
could  not  be  heard,  and  where  every  one 
was  talking  about  a  strange  echo  f  They 
are  wise  in  their  generation ;  and  they 
find  architects  who  study  acoustics,  and 
accommodate  themselves  to  their  wishes. 
Congregations  should  do  the  same.  And 
he  is  a  poor  architect,  barren  of  origi- 
nality, that  cannot  contrive  to  build  a 
church  that  has  all  the  excellences  of  a 
lecture  hall  for  hearing,  and  all  the 
beauty  of  a  church. 

In  this  matter  of  church  building,  we 
are  in  danger  of  being,  as  a  nation, 
architect-ridden.  In  a  nation  of  the 
blind,  the  man  who  has  eyes  is  king; 
and  it  is  supposed  no  one  knows  any- 
thing of  architecture  but  architects.  We 
give  them,  therefore,  liberty  to  plan 
what  they  please,  and  we  have  only  to 
choose  between  different  designs.  It  is 
the  congregation,  in  the  first  instance, 
that  should  determine  the  leading  prin- 
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ciples  on  which  a  charch  is  to  be  con- 
structed; and  only  after  that,  should 
the  architect  be  cdled  in,  to  carry  out 
in  his  own  way,  and  with  his  superior 
knowledge,  what  has  been  demised.  We 
c^ould,  were  this  rule  followed,  be  no 
longer  afliicted  with  these  clippings  from 
Gothic  cathedrals  and  heathen  temples, 


which  are  entirely  unsuitable  for  Pro- 
testant services ;  and  possibly  we  might 
also  be  spared  those  numerous  petty 
ritualistic  symbols,  which,  unknown  to 
congregations,  architects  are  gradually 
introducing  into  our  Presbyterian  places 
of  worship. — I  am,  etc.. 

An  Old  Seceder. 


^nitlltQtnct.—Wimkli  |pnsbgtman  Cj^urcj^, 


PRB8BTTBRIAL  PBOCEEDI276S. 

Aberdeen, — This  presbytery  melon  14th 
March — Rev.  A.  Dickie,  moderator.  Mr. 
Hail  reported  bis  procedure  in  moderating 
at  Lumsden.  The  call  was  in  favour  of  Mr. 
J.  F.  Dempster.  Mr.  Walker,  commissioner 
from  the  congregadon,  stated  that  he  did 
not  recollect  of  there  ever  being  sach  en- 
thusiasm in  reference  to  a  call  as  in  the 
present  case.  The  clerk  was  instructed  to 
communicate  with  Mr.  Dempster,  and  ob- 
tain his  answer  by  next  meeting  of  pres- 
bytery in  April.  A  petition  for  a  modera- 
tion by  the  congregation  of  Lyntork  was 
granted  unanimously  ;  and  Mr.  Galbraith 
was  appointed  to  preach  and  preside  on 
the  27th  March.  Mr.  Rankin  presented 
and  read  report  on  the  statistical  returns 
fur  the  presbytery  for  1875,  showing  an 
increase  of  42  members,  of  31  scholars 
and  10  teachers  in  the  Sabbath  schools ; 
the  number  of  scholars  being  1799,  teachers 
242.  The  attendance  at  prayer  meetings 
had  also  increased.  There  were  27  sta- 
tions at  which  occasional  services  were 
kept  up  at  least  once  a  month.  The  con- 
tributions for  missionary  and  benevolent 
purposes  had  increased  £105,  being  5s. 
8|d.  per  member;  but,  owing  to  extra 
exertions  for  pacing  off  debts  in  1874,  the 
income  for  ordinary  congregational  pur- 
poses in  1875  was  rather  less. 

ArbrocUk,  —  This  presbytery  met  at 
Maisondieu  Lane,  Brechin,  on  the  26th 
January,  specially  for  the  purpose  of 
ordaining  Mr.  James  Landreth,  A.M.,  to 
the  office  of  the  holy  ministry  in  the  con- 
gregation worshipping  there.  The  Rev. 
James  Y.  Thirde  preached  from  Matt, 
xviii.  1-6 ;  the  Rev.  James  Howat  pre- 
sided and  ordained ;  and  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Cameron  addressed  the  people.  It  was 
now  agreed  to  fix  the  date  of  Dr.  Valen- 
tine's ordination  for  the  3d  of  February ; 
and  it  was  further  arranged  that,  as  this 
was  an  ordination  in  which  the  Chnrch 
at  large  was  interested,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
M*Gavin,  moderator  of  Synod,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  MacGill,  Foreign  Mission  Secre- 
ury,  should  be  requested  to  take  part  in 


the  proceedings.  Agreed  to  transmit  the 
following  names  to  the  Theological  Com- 
mittee for  the  vacant  chairs  in  the  nenr 
Divinity  Hall : — For  Hebrew  Chair,  etc. : 
Mr.  James  A.  Paterson,  A.M.,  licentiate 
of  the  Church,  and  Scholar  of  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robb; 
and  the  Rev.  Daniel  McLean,  AM., 
Lanark.  For  Church  History,  etc. :  The 
Rev.  Alexander  Mair,  A.M.,  Morningside, 
Edinburgh ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Duff,  Helens- 
burgh ;  and  the  Rev.  William  Graham, 
Liverpool.  For  Practical  Training:  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Goold,  Edinburgh  (Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church);  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Ker,  Glasgow ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alex- 
ander M'Leod,  Birkenhead.— This  pres- 
bytery  met  again  at  Maisondieu  Lane, 
Brechin,  on  the  3d  February,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ordaining  Dr.  Colin  S.  Valentine 
to  the  office  of  a  gospel  missionary  to 
India.  Were  present  with  the  presbytery 
as  corresponding  members,  and  associated 
with  them  in  the  act  of  ordination— the 
Rev.  Dr.  M'Gavin,  moderator  of  Synod, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  MacGill,  Foreign  Mission 
Secretary ;  also  the  Rev.  Robert  Russell 
and  the  Rev.  Alexander  Pettigrew,  as  a 
deputation  from  the  Foreign  Mission 
Board ;  and  the  Rev.  John  Morrison,  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Cupar,  with  the  follow- 
ing brethren  of  the  Free  Church :  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Fooie  and  the  Rev.  John  Fraser, 
of  Brechin  ;  and  the  Rev.  David  Simpson, 
of  Laurencekirk.  The  Rev.  John  M*Nab, 
moderator  of  presbytery,  preached  a 
sermon  from  Isa.  xxvii.  6,  which  the 
brethren  afterwards  requested  to  be  pub- 
lished. The  Rev.  Dr.  MacGill,  who  had 
been  requested  to  preside  on  the  occasion, 
then  ordained  and  addressed  the  mij* 
sionary;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  M*Gavin  ad- 
dressed the  people  who  were  present.— 
This  presbytery  again  met  in  Erskine 
Church,  Arbroath,  on  the  9th  February, 
specially  for  the  purpose  of  inducting  the 
Rev.  Henry  Angus,  A.M.,  as  colleague 
and  successor  to  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Sorley  in  the  pastorate  of  the  congrega- 
tion worshipping  there.  The  Rev.  James 
Landreth  preached  from  Rom.  i.  16)  ^^^ 
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ReT.  A.  B.  Cameron  inducted  and  fn&re 
the  charge  to  the  minister ;  and  the  Rev. 
James  Y.  Thirde  addressed  the  people. 
On  proceeding  to  ordinary  baslness,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  superintend 
the  studies  of  Mr.  James  Lundie,  student,^ 
who  had  come  to  reside  in  the  district. 
Bj  a  majority  of  7  to  3,  it  was  resolved  to 
disapprove  of  the  proposition  anent  the 
Representation  of  Elders  in  Higher  Church 
Courts.  Next  meeting  was  appointed  to 
be  held  in  Brechin  on  the  4th  day  of 
April. 

Banffshire,  —  This  presbytery  met  at 
Huntly  on  the  13th  December;  in  the 
absence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rofrerson  from 
family  affliction,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gilmour  was 
moderator.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Pringle,  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Elgin  and  Inverness,  be- 
ing present,  was  asked  to  correspond.  The 
persons  whose  names  had  been  given  at 
last  meeting  for  nomination  to  the  chairs 
in  Theolo$:icai  Hall,  were  nominated  along 
with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Goold,  Edinburgh,  for 
Chair  of  Church  History ;  and  the  Rev. 
Alexander  M^Leod,  D.D.,  Birkenhead, 
for  the  Chair  of  Practical  Training.  The 
presbytery  then  withdrew  to  the  church 
for  the' ordination  of  Mr.  David  Merson, 
AM.,  B.D.,  over  the  congregation  of 
Huntly.  Mr.  Macfarlane  preached,  Mr. 
Simmers  presided  in  the  ordination,  and 
Mr.  Gilmour  addressed  pastor  and  people. 
—This  presbytery  met  at  Cabrach  on  14  th 
December,  for  induction  of  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Wither,  as  pastor  of  congregation 
there.  Mr.  Green  preached,  Mr.  Mac- 
farlane presided,  and  Mr.  Simmers 
addressed  pastor  and  people.— This  pres- 
bytery  met  at  Portsoy  on  7th  March — 
the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Raith,  moderator  ^ro  tern, 
A  letter  was  read  from  the  Rev.  John 
Meikleham,  Grange,  resigning  his  charge 
on  account  of  age  and  infirmities,  after  a 
pastorate  of  upwards  of  forty- four  years. 
Read  also  extract  minute  of  a  congrega- 
tional meeting  at  Grange,  containing  pro- 
posed arrangements  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Meikleham's  resignation.  The  pres- 
bytery accepted  his  resignation,  with  ex- 
pressions of  high  esteem  and  affection  for 
Mr.  Meikleham.  Mr.  Simmers  was  ap- 
pointed moderator  of  session  at  Grange. 
Received  a  petition  for  a  moderation  in  a 
call  to  a  successor  to  Mr.  Meikleham.  The 

^  petition  was  granted,  and  Mr.  Simmers  was 
appointed  to  preach  and  moderate  on  Wed- 
nesday, 22d  March.     Mr.  A.  Henderson, 

I  D.  Sc,  student  of  the  second  year,  gave  a 
sermon  on  Rom.  vi.  2,  3,  which  was  sus- 
tained. Mr.  Rogerson  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  Examinations  of 
Students ;  Mr.  Macfarlane,  examinator  in 

I        Biblical  Literature ;  and  Mr.  Merson,  in 

I        Theology.     Mr.  DonaldsoD,  elder,   was 


appointed  member  of  Committee  on  Bills 
and  Overtures  at  coming  meeting  of  Synod. 
A  letter  from  Synod  Treasurer,  urging  the 
claims  of  the  Church  Extension  Fund,  was 
read,  and  the  attention  of  congregations 
called  to  it.  Read  communication  anent 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts.  The  presby- 
tery unanimously  agreed  to  petition  Par- 
liament in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  these 
Acts ;  Messrs.  M^Baith  and  Merson  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  and 
transmit  said  petition.  Next  meeting  of 
presbytery  to  be  held  at  Keith  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  June. 

-Beru;ic^.— This  presbytery  met  on  15th 
February — the  Rev.  James  L.  Muirhead, 
moderator.  A  report  by  Mr.  Mauchlen 
of  his  labours  in  Holy  Island,  was  read  by 
the  clerk.  The  report  was  received  by 
the  presbytery  with  great  satisfaction,  and 
with  fervent  gratitude  to  God  for  the 
blessing  that  has  attended  the  labours  of 
Mr.  Mauchlen  in  the  island ;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  report  be  sent  to  the  Home 
Committee,  with  the  recommendation  that 
it  be  inserted  in  the  Missionary  Record. 
The  Rev.  James  Stephens  was  appointed 
to  arrange  a  series  of  meetings,  at  which 
the  different  congregations  of  the  presby- 
tery may  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
from  Mr.  Mauchlen  an  account  of  his 
labours  and  of  their  fruits,  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  interest  of  the  congregations  in 
this  mission.  Mr.  James Mearns,  student, 
gave  a  sermon  on  Eph.  v.  2,  which  was 
sustained.  The  London  Presbytery 
recommended  that  the  name  of  the  Rev. 
George  B.  Carr,late  of  Silverhill,  be  placed 
on  the  list  of  probationers.  On  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  committee,  the  presbytery 
enioined  sessions  to  consider  the  Synodi- 
cal  Scheme  for  the  Superintendence  of  the 
Young  in  all  its  parts ;  earnestly  urged 
them  to  adopt  and  carry  out  such  portions 
of  it  as  are  suitable  to  them ;  and  in- 
structed ministers  to  report  the  progress 
of  sessions  in  this  matter.  An  application 
from  Mr.  W.  Patterson,  preacher  in  the 
English  Presbyterian  Church,  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  probationer  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  was  referred  to  a 
committee  to  consider  and  report — ^Dr. 
Ritchie,  convener.  The  Synod  remits  on 
a  Representative  Assembly  and  on  Repre- 
sentation of  Sessions  were  both  disap- 
proved of.  Next  meeting  of  presbytery 
was  fixed  for  11th  April. 

Buchan. — This  presbytery  met  at  New 
Maud  on  15th  February  —  Rev.  John 
Smith,  moderator.  Heard  report  of  com- 
mittee appointed  to  consider  the  circum- 
stances in  which  a  decrease  or  inadequate 
increase  has  taken  place  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  Church,  and  agreed  to  engross 
the  same  in  the  minutes.    The  Rev.  Mr. 
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Whillas,  conrener  of  the  presbytery'i  Mis- 
sionary Committee,  stated  that  he  had 
secared  the  services  of  the  Rer.  Messrs. 
Simmers  and  Green,  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Banff,  to  aid  in  carrying  on  a  series  of 
evangelistic  meetings  throoghont  the  dis- 
trict in  the  month  of  March.  The  new 
draft  scheme  for  a  Representative  Assem- 
bly was  submitted,  and  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  report  that  this  presbytery 
deems  the  formation  of  a  Representative 
Assembly  in  present  circumstances  inex- 
pedient. A  copy  of  the  abstract  of  sta- 
tistics of  the  presbytery  for  the  year  1875 
was  received,  and  from  it  it  appears  that 
the  total  number  of  members  at  the  dose 
of  last  year  was  1030 ;  total  income  for 
ordinary  purposes,  £987 ;  for  missionary 
and  benevolent,  £220;  and  for  all  par- 
poses,  £1958  ; — being  an  average  per 
member  of  198.  2d.  for  ordinary,  of  48. 3d. 
for  missionary,  and  of  £1,  18s.  for  all 
purposes.  —  The  presbytery  having  ad- 
journed, met  again  on  22d  Febraary, 
when  the  following  names  were  proposed 
for  the  vacant  chairs  to  be  filled  up  at  the 
ensuing  meeting  of  Synod : — 1.  For  Chair 
of  Hebrew  :  Mr.  James  A.  Paterson, 
M.A. ;  Rev.  William  Turner,  late  of  Craig- 
dam ;  and  Rev.  Dr.  Robb,  late  of  Cala- 
bar. 2.  ForChairofChurch  History:  Rev. 
Dr.  Duff,  Helensburgh  ;  Rev.  W.  Graham, 
Liverpool ;  Rev.  A.  Mair,  Morningside, 
Edinburgh.  8.  For  Chair  for  the  Prac- 
tical Training  for  the  Ministry:  Rev.' Dr. 
Ker,  Glasgow ;  and  Rev.  Dr.  Hutton, 
Paisley. 

Carlisle. — ^This  presbytery  met  on 
14th  March — the  Rev.  J.  S.  Craig,  mode- 
rator pro  tern.  The  Rev.  W.  Gillies  being 
present,  was  invited  to  correspond.  The 
petition  of  Mr.  Leonard  Miller,  student 
of  the  third  year,  asking  the  Synod  to 
allow  him,  as  a  missionary  student,  to 
finish  his  stndies  in  December,  as  he  was 
about  to  labour  in  the  Jamaica  mission, 
was  transmitted  with  strong  recommenda- 
tion. The  clerk  stated  that,  having 
received  Mr.  Chapman's  sanction  to  ask 
for  an  increased  grant  from  the  Aged 
Ministers  Fund,  he  had  an  addition  of 
£15  for  this  year  to  the  £10  now  received^ 
by  Mr.  Chapman.  A  letter  was  read  from 
the  Home  Board,  stating  that  the  supply 
of  ordinances  would  be  continued  at  Holy- 
well for  a  few  months  by  means  of  an 
evangelistic  agent,  the  farther  considera- 
tion of  the  case  being  deferred  until  the 
negotiations  for  the  English  Union  should 
be  coml)leted.  The  presbytery  highly 
approved  of  the  suggestions  made  by  the 
committee  for  the  working  of  the  fifth 
chair  in  the  Theological  Hall.  The  remit 
on  Sabbath  Schools  was  considered ;  and  it 
was  agreed  to  report  that  while  the  Court 


generally  approved  of  the  recommenda- 
tions as  being  useful  for  some  districts,  it 
was  of  opinion  that  room  sbonld  be  left 
for  individual  congregational  action,  as  it 
did  not  regard  them  applicable  for  all. 
Messrs.  Miller  and  Salmond,  students, 
were  examined  in  several  subjects.  The 
next  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  Taesdaj 
after  the  third  Sabbath  of  April,  at  10.30 

Cupar, — ^This  presbytery  met  in  the 
class-room  of  Bonnygate  Church  on  14th 
March — Mr.  Allison,  moderator  pro  km. 
Agreed  to  make  no  objection  to  the 
proposal  to  place  the  name  of  the  Rev. 
George  Carr,  late  of  Silverhill,  on  the 
roll  of  probationers.  It  was  reported  by 
several  congregations  that  they  had  made 
the  collection  for  the  Church  Extension 
Fund  as  ordered  by  the  Synod.  Mr. 
Borwick  reported  in  name  of  the  Statis- 
tical Committee,  from  which  report  it 
appeared  that  during  1875  the  number  of 
members  connected  with  the  congrega- 
tions in  the  presbytery  had  increased  bj 
forty-six.  It  was  agreed  to  petition  in 
favour  of  the  following  bills  at  present 
before  Parliament,  viz.,  1.  Mr.  M'Laren's 
Church  Rates  Abolition  Bill;  2.  Mr.  Bar- 
clay's Bill  for  making  the  Manses  and 
Glebes  of  Ministers  of  the  Established 
Church  assessable  for  Poor  and  School 
Rates ;  3.  Dr.  Cameron's  Proclamation  of 
Banns  Bill.  The  clerk  intimated  that  the 
jubilee  of  the  Rev.  David  M*Bae,  AM., 
Glasgow,  was  to  be  celebrated  next  month, 
and  as  Mr.  M*Rae  had  for  several  years 
in  the  commencement  of  his  ministry  been 
minister  of  the  congregation  of  Lathones, 
within  the  bounds  of  this  presbytery,  it 
was  agreed  to  present  him  with  a  con- 
gratulatory address  on  the  interesting 
occasion  in  prospect.  Thereafter,  the 
presbytery  held  a  conference  on  the  state 
of  religion,  when  Mr.  Smith,  of  Piilessie, 
delivered  an  interesting  address  on  the 
objects  of  the  gospel  ministry,  and  the 
means  by  which  it  may  be  made  success- 
ful. The  thanks  of  the  presbytery  were 
given  to  Mr.  Smith  for  his  excellent  ad- 
dress, and  the  members  entered  on  a  free 
conversation  on  the  state  of  religion  m 
their  several  congregations.  The  meet- 
ing;, was  much  enjoyed  by  all  pragent. 
Appointed  the  next  meeting  to  be  held 
in  the  same  place  on  the  Tuesday  a»cr 
the  third  Sabbath  of  April,— to  meet  at 
10  o'clock  A.M.  for  examination  of 
students. 

Dundee,— The  monthly  meetins:  of  this 
presbytery  was  held  on  Tuesday,  22d  Feb- 
ruary—the Rev.  R.  Russell,  moderator. 
An  application  to  open  a  preaching 
station  in  the  west  end  of  Dundee;  witb 
the  view  of  forming  a  congregation  there, 
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was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  presbytery. 
Messrs.    Edward    Cox,    R.    Lickelj,    J. 
Fisher,  and  W.  T.  Sommerville,  appeared 
as  commissioners  to  support  the  applicil- 
tlon.    After  hearing  the  commissioners,  it 
was    ananimouslj    agreed   to    ^rant  the 
prayer  of  the  petition.    The  Bevs.   A, 
Miller  and  J.  Brand  were  appointed  to 
preach  and  open  the  station  on  Sabbath, 
5th  March.    On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Miller, 
it  was  nnanimoasly  agreed  to  appoint  Mr. 
Jaoies  Logic,  elder,  to  serve  on  the  Mis- 
sion Board  for  the  next  fonr  years.     A 
letter  from  the  London  Presbytery  was 
read,  intimating  that  it  was  agreed  that 
the   name  of  the  Rev.  George  B.   Carr  ' 
shoald  be  placed  on  the  list  of  proba- 
tioners.    Mr.  Graham,  convener  of  Com- 
mittee on  Augmentation  of  Stipends,  re- 
ported that  the  Presbytery  of  Dundee  had 
not  raised  so  much  in  1875  as  in  1874  by 
£75,    15s.  ed.     This  was  caused  by   the 
dropping  off  of  several  large  subscriptions, 
whereas  the  smaller  sums  had  greatly  in- 
creased.    He  intimated  that  the  minimum 
stipend    this    year  would  be  £192,  lOs. 
The  report  concluded  with  recommenda- 
tions similar  to  those  which  have  already 
appeared  in  the  Magaaine,     The  report 
was  received  and  adopted,   and   thanks 
given  to  the  committee  for  their  services. 
The   committee   was    reappointed  —  Mr. 
Graham,    convener.       The      presbytery 
agreed  to  disapprove,  in  present  circum- 
stances, of  the  scheme  of  a  Representative 
Assembly,   and  also  of  the  overture  on 
the   Representation    of    Elders    in    the 
Saperior  Courts  of  the  Church,  and  to 
report   accordingly.      Mr.  John  Taylor, 
preacher,  under  call  to  West  Port  Mission 
Church,  gave  all  his  trials  for  ordination, 
which  were  sustained,  and  his  ordination 
appointed  to  take  place  in  Tay  Square 
Church,  on  Tuesday  evening,  7ih  March — 
the  Revs.  James  George  to  preach,  John 
A.  Murray    to  ordain  and  address    the 
minister,  and  A.  B.  Connel  to  address  the 
congregation.     Mr.  Brown,  student  of  the 
third  year,  gave  a  sermon  from.  2  Cor.  iii. 
17,  which,  after  remarks,   was  cordially 
sustained.     Dr.  M^Gavin  intimated  that 
he  would  call  the  attention  of  presbytery 
at  next  ordinary  meeting  to  the  necessity 
for  a  change  of  the  law  regarding  the 
proclamation  of  banns.    Next  meeting  to 
be  held  on  7th  March. — This  presbytery 
met  on  7th  March— Rev.  R.  Russell,  mode- 
rator.   A  call,  with  relative  papers,  from 
John  Street  Church,  Glasgow,  to  the  Rev. 
John  Brand,    Dundee,  was  laid  on    the 
table.     The  call,  which  was    bound  in 
leather,  and  30  feet  long,  was  put  into  Mr. 
Brand's  hands.    The  reasons  for  transla- 
tion were  read  by  the  Rev.   Dr.  J.  L. 
Aikman,  one  of  the  commissioners  from 


Glasgow,  and  the  answen  thereto  by  Mr. 
Wilson,  the  clerk.  The  commissionerB 
from  Glasgow  and  from  Bell  Street  were 
heard.  Mr.  Brand  was  then  called  npon 
to  give  his  decision,  when  he  intimated  his 
acceptance  of  the  call.  He  was  then 
loosed  from  his  present  charge,  and  in- 
structed to  repair  to  the  bounds  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Glasgow  to  be  inducted 
into  his  new  charge.  Mr.  Wilson  was 
appointed  to  preach  in  Bell  Street  Church 
on  Sabbath  first,  and  declare  the  chnrch 
vacant,  and  also  to  be  moderator  of  the 
session.  It  was  agreed  to  transmit,  and 
cordially  to  recommend,  a  petition  from 
Bank  Street  congregation,  Kirriemuir,  to 
the  Home  Committee  of  the  Mission 
Board,  asking  aid  to  provide  a  manse  for 
their  minister.  A  letter  was  read  from 
Mr.  Whitelaw  with  reference  to  the  collec- 
tion appointed  by  the  Synod  for  the 
Church  Extension  Fund.  The  attention 
of  the  members  of  Court  was  called  to  the 
subject  of  this  letter.  The  Rev.  A.  Jack, 
convener  of  the  presbytery's  Committee  on 
Statistics,  gave  in  his  annual  report,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  the  number  of 
congregations  in  the  presbytery  is  19;  the 
number  of  elders  in  them  is  164 ;  the 
number  of  members  in  full  communion, 
6926 ;  the  average  Sabbath  attendance  is 
8150;  the  number  of  young  persons  at- 
tending Sabbath  schools  and  Bible  classes 
is  3894 ;  the  attendance  at  prayer  meet- 
ings, weekly  and  monthly,  is  1128.  There 
are  13  congregational  libraries,  containing 
3971  volumes.  The  income  from  seat- 
rents,  collections,  and  other  sources  for 
ordinary  congregational  purposes  during 
1875  was  £6340,  9s.  3d.;  the  amount  sub- 
scribed in  nine  of  the  congregations  for 
liquidation  of  debt,  for  alterations  and 
repairs,  or  for  the  erection  of  new  build- 
ings, was  £3613,  5s.  9)d.  ;  the  amount 
contributed  for  missionary  and  benevolent 
purposes  was  £1832,  15s.  Ojd.  The  total 
sum  raised  for  all  purposes  was  £11,786, 
lOs.  l^d.  There  was  expended  on 
ministers'  stipends,  £3717,  138.  ;  and  in 
payment  of  debt,  repairs,  or  new  build- 
ings, £6134,  2s.  34d.  The  total  expendi- 
ture for  these  purposes,  etc.,  was  £12,146, 
Os.  5^d.  The  report  was  received,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed,  and  Mr.  Jack 
thanked  for  his  diligence. — The  presby- 
tery met  again  in  the  evening  in  Tay 
Square  Chnrch,  for  the  ordination  of  Mr. 
Taylor.  The  Rev.  James  George  preached 
from  Eph.  vi.  15;  the  Rev.  John  A. 
Murray  (res'ded  and  gave  the  ordination 
prayer,  and  addrpssed  the  newly-ordained 
minister ;  and  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Connel  ad- 
dressed the  congregation  and  concluded. 
Mr.  Taylor's  name  was  thereafter  placed 
on  the  roll  of  the  presbytery. 
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.  EdUibitrgh, — The  monthly  meeting  of 
this  preebvtery  was  held  on  7th  March — 
Mr.  T.  M*Ewan,  Hope  Park  Church, 
moderator.  Mr.  Balleny,  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Ford,  a  member  of  the  session  of  St. 
Andrew's  Place  Chnrch,  Leith,  presented 
to  the  presbytery,  as  representing  the 
Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
a  medallion  bnst  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Smart.  The  Clerk  (Dr.  Bruce)  read  a 
letter  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Button,  a  proba- 
tioner of  the  United  Presbyterian  Cbnrcb, 
stating  that  as  he  had  resoWed  to  join 
another  section  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
he  had  to  request  the  presbytery  to 
furnish  him  with  a  certificate  of  the  fact 
of  his  having  been  licensed.  On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Gemmell,  it  was  agreed  to 
grant  the  required  certificate.  The  Clerk 
submitted  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  Badenach 
Nicolson,  stating  that  the  Lord  Advocate 
would  be  glad  to  receive  a  deputation 
from  the  presbytery  on  the  subject  of  the 
proclamation  of  banns,  and  requesting 
that  his  Lordship  might  be  reminded  of 
the  proposed  interview  so  soon  as  the  date 
of  the  Easter  recess  was  fixed.  Mr.  A. 
Thomson,  West  Church,  Peebles,  reported 
that  his  congregation,  at  a  meeting 
recently  held,  had  resolved  to  give  a  call 
to  Mr.  D.  Young  Currie,  probationer,  as 
assistant  pastor.  The  presbytery  unani- 
mously decided  to  sustain  the  call ;  and 
Mr.  Currie,  who  was  present,  having 
intimated  acceptance,  trials  were,  in  the 
usual  form,  appointed  to  be  hear^.  There 
was  read  a  petition  from  the  Infirmary 
Street  congregation,  prayingthe  presbytery 
to  moderate  in  a  call  to  a  colleague  and 
successor  to  Dr.  Bruce.  In  reply  to  the 
moderator,  Mr.  Rankine,  who  appeared 
for  the  commissioners  from  Infirmary 
Street,  stated  that  the  congregation  pro- 
posed to  pay  a  stipend  of  £300  to  the 
senior  pastor,  and  of  £300  to  the  assistant. 
After  Dr.  Bruce  had  made  a  few  remarks, 
in  which  he  mentioned  that  the  number 
of  members  connected  with  his  church 
was  600,  it  was  agreed  to  appoint  Mon- 
day the  20th  March  as  the  day  for 
moderating  in  the  proposed  call.  Mr. 
Gardiner  laid  on  the  table  the  report  of 
the  committee  appointed  by  the  presby- 
tery to  endeavour  to  promote  harmony 
among  the  members  of  the  Bridge  Street 
congregation,  Musselburgh.  This  report 
stated  that  the  committee  had  recom- 
mended, at  a  congregational  meeting  held 
lately,  that  the  proposed  call  to  Mr.  Dick- 
son be  set  aside  in  the  meantime,  and  that 
this  recommendation  had  been  adopted  by 
the  congregation  by  a  majority  of  34  to 
27, — the  counter  motion  being  one  to  the 
effect  that  the  call  be  proceeded  with. 
After  commiasiotiers  from  the  congrega- 


tion had  been  heard,  and  after  some  dis- 
cussion, in  the  course  of  which  it  was 
alleged  by  one  party  that  if  the  call  were 
delayed  nothing  but  prosperity  in  Bridge 
Street  Church  need  be  looked  for,  and  bj 
the  other  that  the  callers  did  not  coincide 
in  the  recommendation  of  the  committee. 
Dr.  Peddie,  seconded  by  Dr.  Reid,  moved 
that  the  committee's  recommendation, 
approved  of  by  the  congregation,  be 
adopted  by  the  presbytery.  Agreed. 
There  was  submitted  a  memorial,,  signed 
by  41  members  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  which  set  forth  that  the  petitioners 
had  disjoined  themselves  from  several 
churches  ;  that  they  were  now  worshipping 
in  a  hall  in  Bonnington  ;  that  140  sittings 
had  been  there  let ;  that  a  site  for  a  new 
church  had  been  secured  at  the  east  end 
of  Summcrside  Street ;  and  that  all  the 
circumstances  were  such  as  to  justify  the 
Church  Extension  Committee  in  erecting 
the  congregation  into  a  permanent  charge. 
Commissioners  having  been  heard  in 
support  of  the  petition,  the  presbytery 
agreed,  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Brace, 
cordially  to  receive  the  memorial,  and  to 
send  notice  of  the  receipt  of  the  applica- 
tion to  the  sessions  in  the  neighbonrbood 
of  Bonnington,  prior  to  the  members 
worshipping  in  the  hall  in  question  being 
formed  into  a  congregation  as  desired. 
Dr.  Peddie  read  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  consider  the  question 
of  Sacramental  Fast- days,  in  connection 
with  the  communication  forwarded  to  the 
Court  by  the  Edinburgh  Presbytery  of 
the  Established  Church  on  the  subject. 
The  report  was  to  the  effect  of  leaving  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  sessions,  yet  suted 
that  in  many  circumstances  it  might  be 
desirable  to  discontinue  their  observance, 
and  recommended  that  a  conference,  on 
these  grounds,  might  be  held  with  the 
Established  and  Free  Church  Presbyteries. 
Agreed  to.  Answers  were  read  to  the 
reasons  of  protest  and  appeal  given  in  by 
Mr.  Macadam  and  Mr.  Jeffrey  with  re- 
ference to  the  decision  of  the  presbytery 
confirming  their  suspension  from  the  office 
of  the  eldership  by  the  Lothian  Road 
session,  in  consequence  of  their  conduct 
relative  to  the  communion  wine  question. 
The  answers  were  approved  of,  and  ordered 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  Synod,  at  the  bar 
of  which  Dr.  Peddie,  Mr.  Gardiner,  and  Dr. 
Craig  (elder)  were  appointed  to  appear  in 
support  of  the  presbytery's  decision.  On 
the  motion  of  Dr.  A.  Thomson,  the  pres- 
bytery agreed  to  petition  Parliament  in 
favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  ConUgious 

/  Diseases  Acts. 

Mgm  and  Inverness.— This  presbytery 
met  at  Nairn  on  the  14th  March— Rev. 
Adam  Lind,  moderator.    On  th»  reading 
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of  the  minutes  of  last  meeting,  it  was 
found  that,  in  connection  with  the  nomi- 
nation of  persons  to  fill  the  vacant  pro- 
fessorial chairs,  it  should  have  been 
stated  that  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Whyte, 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  M^Martin,  that  the 
name  of  Mr.  James  A.  Faterson,  M.A., 
be  added  to  the  list  of  those  nominated 
for  the  Chair  of  Hebrew.  The  Clerk  read 
a  letter  from  Dr.  Scott,  Secretary  of  the 
Home  Mission  Committee,  intimating  that 
James  Peddie,  Esq.,  Edinburgh,  has 
received  the  snm  of  £250,  which  the 
Queen  Street  Congregation,  Inverness,  on 
connecting  themselves  with  the  Free 
Church,  became  bound  to  repay  to  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  in  considera- 
tion of  grants  received  from  the  Manse 
Fund  of  the  said  Church.  It  was  agreed 
to  petition  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
abolition  of  church-rates,  for  an  amend* 
ment  of  the  law  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
clamation of  banns,  and  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts.  A  petition 
having  been  laid  upon  the  table  for 
transmission  to  the  Synod  at  its  approach- 
ing meeting,  signed  by  a  considerable 
number  of  elders  and  private  members  of 
the  congregation  of  Forres,  and  deprecat- 
ing the  Qse  of  fermented  wine  in  the 
communion,  the  presbytery  agreed  to 
transmit  the  said  petition  to  the  Synod. 
Mr.  Whyte  gave  notice  that  he  would  at 
next  meeting  bring  forward  a  motion  in 
favour  of  Disestablishment.  Next  meet- 
ing was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Forres  on 
Tuesday  after  the  second  Sabbath  of 
April. 

Glasgow. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  14th 
March — Mr.  Johnston,  Springburn,  mode- 
rator. Mr.  Paterson  appeared  as  a 
commissioner  from  the  congregation  of 
Claremont  Street  Church,  and  submitted  a 
petition  praying  the  presbytery  to  appoint 
one  of  their  number  to  moderate  in  a  call 
at  as  early  a  date  as  convenient.  He 
stated  that  the  stipend  to  be  given  to 
the  minister  chosen  was  to  be  £1000.  Dr. 
Eadie  was  then  appointed  to  moderate 
in  a  call  on  Monday,  27th  ult.,  at  eight 
o'clock.  The  presbytery  agreed  to  sanc- 
tion the  opening  of  a  preaching  station  at 
the  west  end  of  Go  van.  The  presbytery, 
acting  on  the  expcessed  wish  of  John 
Street  congregation,  fixed  Friday,  31st 
March,  for  the  induction  of  Mr.  Brands 
Mr.  Oliver  was  appointed  to  preside,  and 
Mr.  Anderson  to  preach,  on  the  pccasion. 
Mr.  Weild  submitted  a  report  showing 
the  inorease  of  the  membership  of  the  city 
churches  connected  with  thedenonaination 
during  the  last  ten  years  to  be  8776,  and 
the  total  increase  over  the  whole  presby- 
tery was  10,194.  In  a  report  submitted  by 
Hr.  Cantairs,  CooTeuer  of  Committee  on 


Babbath  Schools,  on  remit  of  Synod  anent 
report  of  its  Committee  on  Sabbath 
Schools,  the  following  recommendations 
were  submitted  :— (1.)  With  reference  to 
the  proposal  of  a  separate  agent,  the  com- 
mittee concur  in  the  opinion  of  the  Synod's 
Committee,  '  that  steps  should  be  taken  at 
once  to  secure  a  thoroughly  qualified 
agent,  to  devote  his  entire  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  visitation  of  the  Sabbath 
schools  of  the  Church  throughout  the 
land,'  on  the  understanding  that  it  be  a 
special  object  of  his  appointment  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  teachers  by  model 
lessons,  lectures,  or  otherwise.  (2.)  With 
reference  to  the  *  revi-^ed  report  on  rules 
and  recommendations  of  former  years,'  the 
committee  approve  of  the  recommendu- 
tions  of  the  Synod's  committee  as  they 
stand,  with  this  exception,  that  they 
suggest  that  the  third  recommendation 
should  be  expressed  as  follows :  *  3. 
That  variety  be  studied  in  the  exercises  of 
the  Sabbath  school,  and  that  greater  atten- 
tion and  more  prominence  be  given  to  the 
service  of  praise.'  The  committee  further 
su(!gest  as  an  additional  recommendation, 
*That  in  every  district  there  should  be 
senior  classes  instituted  under  qualified 
teachers,  and  that  Sabbath  school  teachers 
should  see-  to>  the  transference  of  their 
senior  scholars  to- these  classes.'  (3.)  The 
committee  have  further,  as  instructed, 
directed  attention  to  the  suggestion  thrown 
out  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the 
report,  and  they  concur  in  the  opinion  of 
the  SynodV  committee,  that  Mt  might  be 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  Church 
whether  some  re-arrangement  could  be 
made  of  the  Sabbath  services,  so  as  to 
promote  the  greater  efficiency  of  our  whole 
Christian  work.'  There  was  also  sub- 
mitted another  report  by  the  committee 
regarding  services  for  children  in  mission 
districts.  In  it  the  committee  express 
satisfaction  with  the  fact  ascertained,  that 
in  connection  with  the  mission  operations 
conducted  by  thirty-one  congregations  in 
the  presbytery,  nearly  5000  young  people 
are  thus  brought  under  Christian  instruc- 
tion, and  trained  in  the  habit  of  engaging 
in  the  exercise. of  public  worship;  and 
especially  that  4000  neglected  children  of 
non-church-going  parents  are  thus  pro. 
vided  with  gospel  ordinances.  A  motion 
to  receive  the  reports  was  agreed  to  ;  and, 
after  some  conversation,  to  adopt  the  first 
two  recommendations  of  the  report,  and 
to  reserve  the  third  recommendation  of 
the  first  report,  and  all  the  second  report, 
for  consideration  at  next  meeting.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  report  on  lapsed 
membership  should  be  printed.  The 
presbytery  appointed  a  committee  to  com- 
municate with  sessions  on  the  question  of 
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Fast-days,  to  obtain  their  minds  on  this 
matter,  and  to  classify  answers  receiTed, 
80  as  to  afford  material  for  consideration. 

Hamilton. — This  presbytery  met  on  29th 
February — Rer.  Mr.  Morton,  moderator 
pro  tern.  The  clerk  reported  that  he  had 
received  a  letter  from  the  clerk  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Kilmarnock,  stating  that  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  that  presbytery,  the 
Rev.  A.  Brown  of  Kilmarnock  had  de- 
clined the  call  presented  to  him  by  the 
church  at  Cambaslang,  and  that  it  was 
accordingly  set  aside.  Appeared  Messrs. 
Dalziel,  Cowan,  and  Gilmour,  commis- 
sioners from  the  church  at  Cambuslang, 
and  presented  a  petition  from  that  con- 
gregation, praying  the  presbytery  to  ap- 
point one  of  their  number  to  moderate  in 
a  call  wiih  a  view  to  their  having  a  pastor 
placed  over  them.  After  the  usual  in- 
quiries were  made  and  satisfactorily 
answered,  the  prayer  of  the  petition  was 
granted,  and  Mr.  Anderson  was  appointed 
to  moderate  in  a  call  in  the  said  congrei^a- 
tion,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  23d 
of  March,  at  seven  o'clock.  The  Synod's 
remit  on  Sabbath  schools  was  next  taken 
up,  and,  after  a  lengthened  conference  on 
the  subject,  the  presbytery  left  it  to  each 
minister  and  session  to  send  in  a  report 
to  the  Synod's  Committee  on  Sabbath 
Schools,  if  they  see  fit.  Mr.  Paterson, 
convener  of  the  committee  on  the  station 
at  Newton,  gave  in  a  very  favourable 
report  by  that  committee  regarding  the 
prosperity  of  the  same;  and,  after  deli- 
beration, the  presbytery,  satisfied  as  to 
the  desirability  and  practicability  of  erect- 
ing a  hall  at  Newton,  sanctioned  imme- 
diate procedure  with  the  same  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  in  conjunction  with  the  com- 
mittee, on  the  understanding  that  a  site  be 
granted. 

Lancashire. — This  presbytery  met  at 
Manchester  on  13;h  March,  and  was  con- 
stituted by  the  moderator,  the  Rev.  A.  H. 
Drysdale.  Present  with  him — Dr.  Russell, 
and  Messrs.  Wallace,  Towers,  Murray, 
M*Arthur,  M'Kerrow,  Balrymple,  Mori- 
son,  Sclater,  Howat,  Robertson,  Black, 
ministers;  and  Messrs.  Jameson,  Hall, 
Ainslie,  Calder,  R.  Watson,  and  Gask- 
gartb,  elders.  The  usual  devotional  exer- 
cises were  conducted  by  the  modeiator 
and  Dr.  Russell.  Mr.  Black  was  ap- 
pointed to  act  as  clerk,  in  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Muir  through  illness.  The  minutes 
of  the  former  meeting  were  read  and  ap- 
proved, and  signed  by  the  moderator  and 
clerk.  The  clerk  having  intimated  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  state  of  his  health, 
Mr.  Muir  has  required  to  leave  off  work 
for  two  months,  and  go  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  presbytery  instructed  the 
clerk  to  convey  to  Mr.' Muir  the  expres- 


sion of  their  sympathy  with  him,  and  of 
their  hope  that,  by  the  divine  blessing,  he 
will  return  fully  restored  to  health  and 
strength  ;  and  also  to  intimate  to  the 
session  clerk  of  Egremont  Church  the 
presbytery  arrangements  for  sick  supply, 
that  they*  may  apply  for  the  same  if  they 
see  cause.  Apologies  for  absence  were 
received  from  Drs.  M'Leod  and  M'Kerrow. 
Agreed  to  report  the  names  of  Mr.  R.  G. 
Flett,  probationer,  Liverpool,  and  Rev. 
Andrew  Baillie,  Ramsey.  Dr.  Rassell 
reported  that,  in  accordance  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  presbytery,  he  had  preached 
to  the  congregation  of  Hanover  Square, 
Leeds,  on  the  evening  of  the  2d  March, 
and  moderated  in  a  call  which  had  issued 
unanimously  in  favour  of  Mr.  William 
Baird,  preacher  of  the  gospel.  The  call 
was  signed  by  47  members  and  16  ad- 
herents. Messrs.  Ainslie  and  Lyalt  were 
appointed  commissioners  along  with  Dr. 
Russell  to  lay  the  call  on  the  table  of  the 
presbytery.  The  commissioners  being 
present  with  Dr.  Russell,  the  call  was  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  presbytery,  when  it 
was  stated  that  the  members  of  the  con- 
gregation were  vigorously  exerting  them- 
selves to  collect  £50,  so  as  to  start  without 
any  debt.  The  moderator's  conduct  was 
approved  of;  the  call  was  duly  sustained, 
and  the  spirit  manifested  by  the  congrega- 
tion highly  commended.  The  clerk  was 
instructed' to  intimate  the  call  to  Mr. 
Baird,  and  the  subjects  of  trials  appointed 
him.  Kxtract  minute  from  the  Hone 
Mission  Board  in  reference  to  the  Leeds 
application  was  read,  and  the  arrangement 
approved  of.  It  was  agreed  to  hold  the 
next  meeting  at  Wolverhampton,  on  the 
4th  April,  at  12.30,  for  ordinary  business, 
and  to  meet  in  the  evening  at  half-past 
^  six  o'clock,  for  the  ordination  of  Mr.  J. 
W.  Rogers,  in  room  of  Mr.  Towers,  who  is 
to  introduce  Mr.  Rogers.  Dr.  Rassell, 
of  Bradford,  was  appointed  to  address 
minister  and  people  on  that  occasion. 
Read  petition  from  the  congregation  of 
Sraethwick  to  the  presbytery,  stating  that, 
after  extinguishing  the  debt  upon  their 
church,  they  expected  to  have  a  balance 
in  hand,  and  asking  the  presbytery's  aid 
to  secure  for  them  a  grant  from  the 
Synod's  Manse  Fund,  that  they  may 
proceed  with  the  erection  of  a  manse. 
Agreed  to  transmit  this  petition,  and 
strongly  urge  its  favourable  considera- 
tion. J^ead  minute  of  Home  Board 
relative  to  the  application  of  Rev.  P- 
M'Owan  anent  his  interests  in  the  Aged 
and  Infirm  Ministers  Fund.  The  cleric 
was  instructed  to  transmit  the  finding  of 
the  presbytery  at  its  previous  meeting. 
Notice  was  given  that  the  Kendal  grant 
expires  on  the  31st  curt.    Mr.  Wallace 
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intimated  tliat  he  had  recently  ordained 
three  elders,  and  that  the  aspect  of  affairs 
was  more  encouraging.  Agreed  to  resume 
the  subject  at  next  meeting.  The  clerk 
to  write  Mr.  Hntton,  convener  of  the 
committee,  to  secure  the  removal  of  float- 
ing debt  on  the  Derby  congregation,  that 
the  money  required  to  obtain  the  Home 
Mission  Board  grant  may  be  forthcoming. 
Closed  with  prayer. 

Newcastle, —  This  presbytery  met  at 
Sanderland  on  the  7th  of  March— the 
Rev.  John  Bogue,  M.A.,  moderator  pro 
tern.  Moderations  were  granted  to  the 
following  congregations :— Barras  Bridge, 
Newcastle,  for  a  colleague  to  the  Eev. 
George  Bell— stipend  promised  to  each 
minister,  X250,  with  £10  for  expenses, 
and  pulpit  supply  for  four  Sabbaths  per 
annum  ;  Trinity  Church,  Sanderland — 
stipend  JC300,  with  £20  for  expenses ; 
North  Shields — stipend  £350 ;  Willington 
Quay — ^stipend  £120,  exclusive  of  supple- 
ment. Sustained  a  call  from  East  Street 
Chnrch,  South  Shields,  to  Mr.  John 
Parker,  preacher.  Mr.  Parker  of  Sunder- 
land stated  that  he  was  authorized  by  his 
son  to  intimate  his  acceptance  of  the  call. 
A  call  from  Gateshead  to  Mr.  K.  Stewart, 
preacher,  was  also  sustained.  Mr. 
Stewart  being  present,  the  call  was  put 
into  his  hands,  and  he  declared  his  accept- 
ance of  it.  The  Rev.  John  Morris  of 
Sanderland  received  the  congratulations 
of  the  members  of  presbytery  ou  his  enter- 
ing upon  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  ministry ; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  address  sub- 
mitted at  last  meeting  be  presented  to 
Mr.  Morris  at  a  soiree  to  be  held  in  the 
evening,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Mayor  of  Sunderland,  when  he  would  be 
presented  with  a  piece  of  silver  plate,  and 
a  cheque  for  two  hundred  guineas,  from 
his  congregation  and  friends.  Mr.  Steele 
Rave  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Statistics  for  the  year  1875.  The  report 
showed  that  the  membership  within  the 
presbytery  was  7354 ;  total  income  for  all 
purposes,  £17,229,  13s.  Ud.,  being  an 
average  per  member  of  £2,  6s.  lOJd.  Mr. 
Parker  of  Sunderland  was  unanimously 
elected  as  the  presbytery's  representative 
to  the  Home  Mission  Board.  Mr.  Baillie, 
of  Blackhill,  was  elected  treasurer  of  the 
presbytery.  It  was  intimated  that  the 
coogregation  of  Mount  Pleasant  had 
Bgreed  to  increase  their  contribution 
towards  their  minister's  stipend  by  £20 
per  annum  ;  and  that  the  congregation  of 
BiBhop  Auckland  had  resolved  to  be  self- 
sustaining  after  the  month  of  October 
Jiext.  ^  Mr.  Thompson  submitted  the 
following  resolutions  on  the  Burials  ques- 
tion, which  were  unanimously  agreed 
to:— 'Whereas  the  common  law  of  Eng- 


land gives  to  all  parishioners  the  right  of 
interment  in  their  parish  churchyardii, 
this  presbytery  regards  the  law  which 
ordains  the  Chnrch  of  England  burial 
service  to  be  read  at  every  interment  in 
them,  whether  desired  or  not  by  the 
friends  of  the  deceased,  as  tvrannical  and 
unchristian,  and  expresses  its  deep  con- 
viction that  said  law  should  be  forthwith 
changed  ;  that  the  course  adopted  by  the 
existing  Government  last  week,  in  making 
this  a  party  question,  and  raising  a 
standard  of  no  surrender,  is  most  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  religion,  and  should  be 
met  by  Nonconformists  with  a  policy  of 
no  compromise  ;  that  since  this  grievance 
and  many  others  spring  from  the  fact  that 
certain  Churches  are  established  by  the 
State,  this  presbytery  is  of  opinion  that, 
in  order  to  remove  such  grievances,  those 
Churches  should  be  disestablished  and 
disendowed.'  The  next  meeting  was 
appointed  to  be  held  at  Blackett  Street 
Cfburch,  Newcastle,  on  the  28th  of  March, 
Orkney. — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Kirk- 
wall on  the  13th  March  —  Mr.  Soutar, 
nnoderator.  An  application  was  presented 
from  the  Wick  congregation,  praying  the 
presbytery  to  appoint  one  of  their  number 
to  moderate  in  a  call.  The  congregation 
offer  a  stipend  of  £200  per  annum,  with 
manse.  Commissioners  were  heard  in 
support  of  the  petition.  The  presbytery 
unanimously  agreed  to  grant  the  request, 
and  appointed  Mr.  Runciman  to  moderate 
in  a  call  on  the  26th  curt.  There  was 
also  laid  on  the  table  an  application  from 
the  couKregation  of  Burray  for  a  modera- 
tion. The  commissioners  were  heard  in 
its  support;  and  the  presbytery  unani- 
mously agreed  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the 
petition,  and  appointed  Mr.  Robertson  to 
moderate  on  the  26ih  curt.  There  was 
also  laid  on  the  table  an  application  from 
the  Shapinshay  congregation  for  a  modera- 
tion. The  congregation  offer  £100  of 
stipend,  with  a  manse.  The  commis- 
sioners having  been  heard,  the  presbytery 
unanimously  agreed  to  grant  the  petition, 
and  appointed  Mr.  Webster  to  moderate 
on  the  27th  curt.  The  presbytery  ad- 
journed, to  meet  at  Bousay  next  day  for 
the  ordination  of  Mr.  Allardice. — This 
presbytery  again  met  at  Rousay  on  the 
14th  Match,  for  the  ordination  of  Mr. 
Allardice — Mr.  D.  Buchanan,  moderator 
pro  tern.  The  Rev.  G.  Soutar  preached, 
the  Rev.  D.  Buchanan  ordained  and  gave 
the  charge,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Runci- 
man addressed  the  congregation.  Mr. 
Allardice  received  a  most  cordial  welcome, 
and  the  settlement  is  most  harmonious 
and  promising.  Next  meeting  of  pres- 
bytery was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Kirk* 
wall  on  the  first  Tuesday  of.  April. 
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Paisley  and  Oreenoch. — ^This  presbytery 
met  at  Greenock  on  Tuesday,  7th  Marc^. 
Granted  moderation  to  Millport.  The 
members  are  180;  the  stipend,  £200,  with 
£40  in  lieu  of  manse,  and  £10  of  expenses. 
Read  report  from  Mr.  Morton,  eontener 
of  Augmentation  Committee.  The  amount 
contributed  in  the  presbytery  is  £3031, 
being  an  increase  of  £284.  Three  con- 
gref^ations  had  made  up  their  stipends 
during  the  year  to  £200.  Mr.  Alexander 
Doctor,  about  to  proceed  to  Tasmania,  was 
ordained,  Rev.  John  B.  Smith  conduct- 
ing the  service.  The  following  overtnre 
on  Sabbath  schools  was  adopted, — Mr. 
Inglis  and  Mr.  Duncan  being  appointed  to 
support  it  at  the  Synod: — *  Whereas  the 
Sabbath  school  is  one  of  the  mostvalaable 
religions  agencies  of  the  Church,  and  is 
growing  in  importance:  whereas  special 
accommodation  is  required  in  order  to 
efficient  teaching  in  Sabbath  schools^:  and 
whereas  such  accommodation,  particularly 
in  mission  schools,  is  in  many  instances 
not  provided ;  it  is  humbly  overtured  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Paisley  and  Greenock, 
that  the  Synod  take  this  subject  into  their 
consideration,  to  devise  such  measures 
for  the  better  accommodation  of  Sabbath 
schools  as  they  deem  expedient.' 

Perth, — This  presbytery  met  on  the  7th 
March.  The  call  of  the  North  Congre- 
gation, Auchterarder,  to  Mr.  Thomas 
S.  Dickson,  probationer,  was  sastained. 
The  committee  appointed  at  last  meeting 
on  the  Decrease  or  Inadequate  Increase 
of  Members,  reported,  and  their  report  was 
adopted,  and  inserted  in  the  minutes; 
and  the  clerk  was  instructed  to  forward  a 
copy  thereof  to  the  Synod's  committee  on 
this  subject.  Circular  anent  the  remit 
on  Sabbath  schools  was  read,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  consider  the 
remit,  and  report  thereon  to  next  meet- 
ing. Mr.  James  Lundie,  student  of  the 
first  year,  was  transferred  to  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Arbroath,  Intimation  was 
received  that  the  London  Presbytery  have 
agreed  to  recommend  that  the  name  of 
the  Rev.  George  B.  Carr,  late  of  Silver- 
hill,  be  placed  on  the  list  of  probationers. 
It  was  agreed  to  petition  Parliament  for 
the  abolition  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts.  Circular  anent  List  of  Occasional 
Supply  was  read,  and  the  clerk  was  in- 
structed to  answer  it.  It  was  stated  that 
a  Committee  for  Superintendence  of 
Young  Persons  has  been  formed  in  Perth, 
of  which  Mr.  John  M'Neil  (William  Frew 
&  Sons,  6  Mill  Street,  Perth)  is  convener; 
and  the  clerk  was  instructed  to  intimate 
this  to  the  convener  of  the  Synod's 
Committee  on  Superintendence  of  Young 
Persons.  Circular  anent  collection  for 
the  Church  Extension  Fund  was  read  ; 


and  the  members  of  the  presbytery  were 
appointed  to  bring  this  matter  under  the 
notice  of  the  sessions,  and  to  report  from 
them  to  next  meeting  of  presbytery.  The 
next  meeting  was  appointed  to  be  held  on 
the  28th  March. 

CALLS. 

South  Shields.  —  Mr.  John  Parker, 
preacher,  Suuderland,  called  February 
28. 

Leeds.— "M-r.  William  Baird,  preacher, 
Bootle,  called  March  2. 

Edinburgh  {Infirmary  Street).— Ur.  J. 
B.  Hastings,  A.M.,  called  March  20,  to  be 
colleague  to  Rev.  W.  Bruce,  D.D. 

Neujcastle  {Barron  Bridge).— Ulr.  J.  B. 
Hastings,  A.M.,  called  March  20,  to  be 
colleague  to  Rev.  G.  Bell. 

WiUington  Quay.  —  Mr.  A.  Forrest, 
called  March  20. 

INDUCTIONS. 

Glasgow  (Queen's  Pttrifc).— Rev.  Ferpiis 
Ferguson,  of  Dalkeith,  inducted  March 
16. 

Aldershot^VLnY.  R.  J.  W.  Roome,  in- 
ducted February  29. 

ORDINATIONS. 

Dundee  (  West  Pwt  Church).'-MT.  John 
Taylor,  preacher,  Edinburgh,  ordained 
March  7. 

Rousay. — Mr.  J.  Allardice,  ordained 
March  14. 


OBITDABY. 

At  Edinburgh,  on  March  8,  Rev.  George 
Scott,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Glasgow 
City  Mission. 

At  Toronto,  on  February  25,  the  Rev. 
John  Jennings,  D.D.,  late  of  Bay  Street 
Canada  Presbyterian  Charcfai  in  the  37ih 
year  of  his  ministry. 

At  Toronto,  on  February  28,  the  Rcj. 
Stephen  Balmer,  formerly  minister  of  the 
Canada  Presbyterian  Church  at  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

HONORARY  DEORSB. 

The  Senatus  Academicus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  agreed,  at  its  meer- 
inp  on  February  26,  to  confer  the  degree 
of  D.  D.  on  Rev.  Robert  Johnstone,  B.A., 
LL.B.,  minister  of  Parliamentary  Road 
Church,  Glasgow. 

OPENING  OF  A  NEW  UMTED  PRFSBTTEBIAlT 
CHURCH  AT  HAYMAKKKT,  BDlNBOBOH. 

The  congregation  for  which  this  new 
and  elegant  church  has  been  erected,  is 
the  result  of  the  labours  of  the  Edinburgn 
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Presbytery's   Church    Extension    Com* 

mittee,  of  which  the  late  Key.  Mr, 
Thomson,  of  Slateford,  was  convener. 
The  iron  church  in  which  it  worshipped 
for  a  time  was  planted  in  the  growing 
suburb  of  Dairy  in  October  1871,  and 
opened  in  November  of  the  same  year, 
and  in  Angast  1872,  the  nucleus  which 
had  gathered  around  it  was  formed  by  the 
presbytery  into  a  congregation.  In  April 
1873,  the  Bev.  Thomas  Kirk,  formerly  of 
Maisondieu  Lane,  Brechin,  was  inducted 
as  its  first  minister.  In  October  1874,  the 
congregation  met  with  a  sad  disaster,  in 
the  complete  destruction  of  the  iron 
church  through  the  falling  of  the  gable  of 
an  adjoining  tenement.  The  congregation 
was  thus  compelled  to  go  out  of  the  dis- 
trict to  find  a  place  for  worship.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  great  inconvenience 
and  discomfort  in  connection  with  their 
churchless  condition,  which  lasted  for 
nearly  a  year,  it  is  gratifying  to  state  that 
the  number  of  members  continued  almost 
the  same.  The  new  church,  which  is  in 
the  romanesque  style  of  architecture,  and 
contains  840  sittings,  was  opened  in  De- 
cember last  by  the  moderator,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
M*Gavin,  of  Dundee,  and  the  ex-mode- 
rator, the  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew-  Thomson. 
The  collection  on  the  occasion  smounted  to 
the  handsome  sum  of  £376.  The  church 
is  estimated  to  cost  about  £5500,  of  which 
upwards  of  £3000  have  been  already 
raised.  The  architect  is  Mr.  John  Pater* 
son,  of  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh. 


JUBILEB  OP  THE  BEV.  JOHN  MORSIS, 
OF  BETHANY  UNITED  PRESBTTEBIAN 
CHDBCH,  8UKDEBLAND. 

The  Newcastle  Presbytery  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  met  in  Sunderland 


on  7th  March  1876,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
jubilee  of  Mr.  Morris,  and  for  the  trans* 
action  of  ordinary  business.  There  was  a 
large  attendance  of  members.  It  was  a 
fine  spectacle  to  see  the  brethren  shake 
hands  with  the  father  of  the  presbytery, 
and  tender  to  him  their  warm  congratula- 
tions. At  the  dinner  in  the  Palatine 
Hotel,  the  Rev.  A.  Wilson,  of  North  Mid- 
dleton,  moderator,  passed  a  high  and  jnst 
eulogium  on  Mr.  Morris,  to  which  he 
gave  an  appropriate  and  feeling  reply,  and 
showed  the  progress  which  the  Newcastle 
Presbytery  had  made  in  numbers  and 
resources  during  the  fifty  years  of  his 
ministry.  In  the  evening,  a  numerous 
company,  representing  almost  all  the  sec- 
tions of  the  Christian  Church,  took  tea  in 
Bethany  ;  and  at  7  o*clock  a  public  meet- 
ing, presided  over  by  J.  Nicholson,  Esq., 
Mayor,  was  held,  when  addresses  were 
read  from  the  presbytery,  the  session  and 
managers,  and  members  of  the  church ; 
the  Sunderland  Sailors'  Missionary 
Society;  and  the  quarterly  meeting  of 
Nonconformist  ministers  of  the  town.  The 
B«v.  John  Parker  presented  a  valuable 
silver  salver,  with  a  cheque  for  200  guineas, 
to  Mr.  Morris,  and  a  silver  tea-kettle  to 
Mrs.  Morris.  Mr.  Morris  made  very  inte- 
resting replies  to  all  the  addresses.  A 
large  number  of  ministers,  United  Pres- 
byterian, English  Presbyterian,  Congre- 
gationalist,  and  Wesleyan,  took  part  in 
the  service.  Among  other  letters  of 
apology,  one  was  read  from  the  Rev.  G. 
Gilfillan,  of  Dundee.  The  enthusiastic 
celebration  of  these  jubilee  services  show 
the  strength  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Sunderland,  the  happy  relation 
in  which  it  stands  to  other  denominations, 
and  the  high  estimation  in  which  Mr. 
Morris  is  held  by  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. 


Ifotiws  xrf  Itthy  ^ublkntbns. 


Songs  of  the  Christian  Creed  and 
Life.  Selected  f i  cm  Eighteen  Cen- 
turies, and  translated  by  Hamilton 
M.  MacGill,  D.D. 

BasU  Montagn  Plckeriiif?,  196  Piccadtlly, 
London.    1876.. 

We  do  not  know  that  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church,  in  the  whole  history 
of  its  authorship,  has  produced  any  book 
more  scholarly  and  elegant  than  this 
admirable  volume.  We  have  had  men 
ainoDg  us — and  we  have  men  among  us 
still— who  have  known  how  to  combine 
the  hardest  practical  work  in  the  service 
of  the  Church  with  Buccefisful  devotion 


to  favourite  departments  of  literature 
and  learning ;  but  it  comes  upon  us  with 
a  kind  of  surprise,  to  find  one  who  has 
bee;i  so  deeply  immersed  in  the  ^out- 
ward business  of  the  house  of  God  ^  as 
Dr.  MacGill  has  necessarily  been,  not 
only  showing  that  the  accomplishments 
for  which  he  was  early  distinguished 
have  not  been  forgotten  in  his  riper  and 
busier  years,  but  evincing,  in  the  chosen 
walk  of  the  most  refined  and  leisurely 
of  those  who  have  found  a  congenial 
study  in  such  a  subject  as  the  history  of 
Christian  worship,  a  superiority  which 
the  most  competent  judges  have  been 
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forward  to  acknowledge.  Nor  are  the 
merits  of  this  pablication  merely  those 
arising  from  thorough  scholarship,  from 
an  extensiye  and  sympathetic  acquaint- 
ance with  the  hymnology  of  eighteen 
centuries,  and  from  the  power  of  facQe 
and  correct  translation, — conspicuous  as 
these  merits  unquestionably  are;  but 
Dr.  MacGill  displays  everywhere  the 
rarer  qualification  for  his  task  which 
consiBts  in  the  possession  of  such  poetical 
sensibility  as  places  him  completely  en 
rapport  witii  his  original,  and  enables 
the  old  hymnist  to  re-sing  his  songs  in 
such  nervous  and  idiomatic  English  as 
he  would  himself  have  chosen,  had  he 
been,  like  his  translator,  *  to  the  manner 
bom.'  There  is  nothing  mechanical  in 
Dr.  MacGiirs  renderings  from  the  Latin 
and  Greek.  They  are  often  wonder- 
fully dose,  and  in  many  instances  they 
are  as  compact  as  the  originals ;  they 
seldom  miss  any  shade  of  the  thought, 
or  any  essential  point  in  a  figure,  and 
they  still  seldomer  wander  into  en- 
feebling amplifications :  but  at  the  same 
time  they  have  all  the  freedom  of  in- 
dependent composition,  and  they  are 
marked  by  a  felicity  of  expression  which 
only  a  perfect  mastery  of  English,  and 
a  mind  itself  gifted  with  the  *  vision  and 
faculty  divine,'  could  possibly  command. 
The  book  is  carefully  arranged  and 
well  *■  made  up '  alike  from  the  author's 
and  publisher's  point  of  view.  After  a 
judicious  preface  and  the  needful  indices, 
we  have  a  good  many  (but  unnumbered) 
pages  of  prolegomena  which  are  both 
interesting  and  valuable.  The  first  sec- 
tion of  these  deals  with  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  the  legitimacy  of  accent  and 
rhyme  as  governing  the  construction  of 
Christian  Latin  poetry,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  more  rigid  prosody  of 
the  classical  writers ;  and  Dr.  MacGill 
certainly  makes  out  a  good  case,  on  the 
lines  of  Trench  and  others,  for  the 
models  which  he  has  followed  in  his 
own  Latin  versions, — though  we  scarcely 
see  that  he  required  justification,  or  at 
least  that  a  tone  so  apologetic  need  have  ^ 
been  assumed.  Then  we  have  a  brief 
but  satisfactorv  historical  sketch  of  the 
'  Service  of  &ng  in  the  First  Three 
Centuries ; '  and  this  is  followed  by 
*  Notes  Biographical  and  Critical,' which 
embody  the  results,  evidently,  of  much 
researdi,  and  bring  together  names  and 
dates  and  facts  for  the  succinct  grouping 
of  ^rhich  many  readers  will  be  gratefoL 


These  introductory  pages,  it  need  scarcely 
be  said,  are  written  with  ample  intelli- 
gence, and  with  all  the  grace  and  vigour 
which  those  who  know  Dr.  MacGill 
would  expect  in  anything  coming  from 
his  pen. 

The  '  Songs '  themselves  are  divided 
into  two  sections,  the  first  consisting  of 
translations  from  the  Latin  or  Greek 
into  English,  and  the  second  of  trans- 
latioDs  of  well-known  English  hymns 
into  the  early  or  mediaeval  Latin  of  the 
Christian  hymnists.  The  originals  and 
the  versions  are  uniformly  printed  on 
alternate  pages,  which  makes  comparison 
easy.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
superior  merit  of  ihe  translations  mto 
English;  and  it  should  be  added  that  the 
selections  made,  ranging  as  they  do  over 
so  many  centuries,  are  all  of  well- 
approved  excellence,  while  some  of  them 
are  gems  of  incomparable  value.  As 
instances — and  only  instances— of  pecu- 
liarly happy  translation,  we  might 
specify  Hildebert's  'Prayer  to  the 
Trinity '  (No.  V.),  in  which  the  subtle 
sense  and  amazing  condensation  of  the 
Latin  are  met  line  by  line  with  equally 
terse  and  expressive  English  ;  and  the 
'  Dies  Irse,'  that  grandest  of  judgment 
hymns, — the  crux  of  translators,— which 
so  many  have  attempted,  but  with  which, 
as  a  whole,  we  believe  no  one  has  sac- 
ceeded  so  well  as  Dr.  MacGill.  We  feel 
tempted  to  quote,  as  our  only  extract 
from  a  book  which  is  rather  to  be  judged 
of  by  a  careful  study  of  originals  and 
versions  together,  than  by  versions  only, 
— while  to  introduce  Latin  in  these 
pages  would  be  pedantic  and  out  of 
place, — one  or  two  stanzas  from  Thomas 
de  Celano's  magnificent  ode.  The  fol- 
lowing are  alike  faithful  as  renderings, 
and  admirable  as  preserving  the  solemn 
rhythmic  roll,  as  of  a  dead-march  beat 
on  muffled  drums,  of  the  stately  Latin  :— 

*  Day  of  anger !  sinners  dooming, 
Heaven  and  earth  to  dust  consuming^ 
Seer  and  Psalmist  see  thee  looming ! 

Blares  aloud  the  trump  of  thunder, 
Crashing?,  waking  Death  in  wonder, 
Citing  all  the  white  throne  under. 

Gomes  that  Judge  His  book  unsealing) 
Sacred  writ  of  doom  revealing, 
AH  attent,  but  none  appealing. 

"Wrongs,  for  ages  never  righted, 
Buried,  rise  to  be  recited ; 
Nothing  there  goes  unrequited. 
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Ah,  what  plea  shall  I  then  iander  ? 
Whom  iuToke  as  my  defender, 
When  the  holiest  must  surreuder  ? 

Weary,  way-worn,  Thon  hast  sought  me, 
B7  Thy  cross  salvation  brought  me : 
Why  in  vain  shouldst  Thou  have  bought 
me? 

Thou  didst  save  the  woman  pleading, 
And  the  thief  beside  Thee  bleeding : 
Grant  me  ho^ie,  like  pity  needing. 

Vows  and  prayers  can  save  me  never; 
Grace  alone  can  me  deliver 
From  the  fire  that  burns  for  ever. 

With  Thy  sheep,  good  Shepherd,  guide  me, 
From  th»  herd  of  goats  divide  me ; 
On  Thy  right  hand  guard  and  hide  me. 

When  the  doomed  depart,  descending 

Into  burnings  never  ending, 

Call  me  with  Thy  saints  ascending.' 


If  the  other  portion  of  Dr.  MacGiirs 
work — the  translation  of  some  of  our 
best  English  hymns  into  Latin — be  less 
successful  than  his  translations  from 
Latin  and  Greek  into  English,  it  is  only 
by  way  of  comparison.  He  shows  here 
also  consummate  scholarship ;  and  the 
vehicle  he  has  chosen  for  giving  an 
antique  expression  to  modem  Christian 
sentiment  is  wonderfally  plastic  in  his 
hands.  But  the  task  attempted  by  him 
has  pecoliar  difficulties,  which  neither 
linguistic  accomplishment  nor  poetical 
sympathy  can  fully  surmount.  And  be- 
sides, the  work  done  can  at  best  be  only 
corioas,  affording  a  dilettante  pleasure 
to  the  scholar,  but  adding  nothing  to 
the  intellectual  or  spiritual  resources  of 
either  scholar  or  clown  among  living 
men.  Translation,  after  all,  is  only 
valuable  to  those  who  need  its  aid.  The 
I^tin  hymns  are  best  in  Latin — the 
English  hymns  are  best  in  English. 
And  while  there  are  excellent  reasons  for 
giving  a  new  tongue  to  the  former,  there 
are  obviously  not  similar  reasons  for 
giving  an  old  tongue  to  the  latter.  We 
admbre  Dr.  MacGilPs  Latin  versions, 
therefore,  but  we  both  admire  and 
highly  value  his  English  versions.  He  has 
enriched  by  them  the  spiritual  pastures 
of  the  flock  of  God.  He  has  helped,  along 
with  many  like-minded  coadjutors,  and 
hetterthan  most  of  them,  to  interpret  to 
the  Church  of  these  last  days,  what, 
through  all  her  history,  has  been  best 
in  her  *  creed  and  life.'  He  has  called 
attention  anew  and  effectively  to  the 


essential  unity  of  faith  and  sentiment 
which  runs  through  all  the  Chnstian 
ages,  and  which  bears  witness  to  an  un- 
divided Church,  invisible  and  unchange- 
able, ever  existing  under  all  diversities 
and  mutations  in  outward  form.  And 
he  has  vindicated  for  his  own  portion  of 
the  Church  a  place  in  the  widest  *  com- 
munion of  saints,*  by  showing  that, 
Presbyterian  and  Calvinist  though  he  be, 
he  is  not  the  less  in  fullest  sympathy  with 
'all  that  in  every  place  call  upon  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  both 
theirs  and  ours.' 

We  welcome  these  translations  with 
special  thankfulness  at  the  present  time, 
when  the  service  of  praise  m  almost  all 
Protestant  Churches  is  in  some  danger 
of  suffering  deterioration  from  the  intro- 
duction of  a  class  of  hymns  which,  how- 
ever excellent  for  a  temporary  purpose, 
are  not  worthy  to  take,  and  cannot  hold, 
a  permanent  place  in  our  sanctuary 
worship.  We  do  not  imagine,  indeed, 
that  many  of  Dr.  MacGilFs  versions,  or 
any  versions,  of  ancient  hymns  wUl  come 
into  very  general  use  in  our  congrega- 
tions,— ^though  some  of  them  both  may 
and  should ;  but  we  do  anticipate  that 
such  a  book  as  his,  read  in  many  a  house- 
hold, and  cherished  in  many  a  sick 
chamber,  will  have  no  inconsiderable 
effect  in  educating  and  elevating  the 
general  taste,  and  so  reacting  upon  the 
standard  of  hymnology  which  our  con- 
gregations will  desiderate  and  require. 
Many  other  books  will  be  helpful  in  the 
same  direction ;  for  while  the  age  is  not 
a  hymn-producing  one,  it  is  eminently 
hymn-loving,  and  not  a  few  workers  are 
busy  collecting  for  us  all  the  treasures 
in  this  kind  which  our  own  or  other 
languages,  ancient  and  modem,  can 
furnish.  Much  may  be  expected  also 
from  our  own  new  hymn  book,  which, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  now  be  speedily  in 
use.  Meanwhile  we  heartily  commend 
the  volume  of  Dr.  MacGill,  not  only  to 
those  who  may  be  able  to  appreciate  its 
scholarly  execution,  but  to  the  much 
larger  number  who  will  enjoy  and  profit 
by  the  many  noble  and  sweet  songs  to 
which  he  has  given  so  becoming  an 
English  dress. 

Hand  and  Heart. 
The  first  month's  issue  of  this  periodical, 
published  in  the  interests  of  religion  and 
social  reform,  is  before  us,  and  we  have 
pleasure  in  giving  it  our  cordial  commen- 
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datioD,  and  wishing  it  a  wide  and  ever- 
widening  circolatioD.  The  editor  is  a 
man  of  experience,  and  has  been  for- 
tunate in  his  beginning, — the  Tarioas 
articles  and  engravings  being  excellent, 
indeed  wonderfully  so  considering  the 
price  of  the  journaL  Among  the  papers, 
not  the  least  attractiye  is  a  story  by  the 
author  of  Jessica's  Firat  Prayer  and 
other  popular  stories. 

Anarchy  in  Worship;  or,  Recent  Inno- 
Yations  contrasted  with  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and 
the  Views  of  her  Office-bearers.  By 
James  Begg,  D.D.    8vo,  pp.  48. 

Edinburgh :  Lyon  A  Gemmeli.    1875. 

The  author  is  weD  known  as  the  stalwart 
opponent  of  innovations,  and  in  parti- 
cular, of  instrumental  music  in  the  wor- 
ship of  Grod.  Resistance  to  that  is  the 
great  object  of  the  pamphlet  before  us, 
which  contains  almost  nothing  but  what 
he  had  previously  presented  to  the  public. 
But  on  this  topic,  it  seems,  he  can  adopt 
the  language  of  the  great  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles,  '  To  write  the  same  things  to 
you,  to  me  indeed  is  not  grievous.' 

The  basis  of  Dr.  Begg  s  argument  is 
stated  in  the  following  words  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith : — '  The  acceptable 
way  of  worshipping  the  true  God  is 
instituted  by  Himself,  and  so  limited  by 
His  own  revealed  will  that  He  may  not 
be  worshipped  according  to  the  imagina- 
tions and  devices  of  men,  or  the  sugges- 
tions of  Satan,  or  in  any  other  way  not 
prescribed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.^  Now, 
admitting  this,  the  question  presents 
itself,  Are  these  prescriptions  to  be 
found,  and  of  course  to  be  followed,  only 
as  general  principles ;  or  are  they  pre- 
sented, and  to  be  adhered  to,  in  minute 
details?  Scarcely  any  one  can  adopt 
the  latter  branch  of  the  alternative  with- 
out condemning  himself.  How  many  are 
the  instances  in  which  Dr.  Begg  and  his 
congregation,  with  his  full  sanction,  v^e 
suppose,  follow  methods  in  public  wor- 
ship for  which  they  can  find  no  direct 
divine  precept  ?  In  what  chapter  of  the 
Old  or  New  Testament  do  they  find  a  set 
of  Coleshill,  Martyrs,  or  French  ?  Where 
in  the  word  of  God  is  it  enjoined  that  in 
observing  the  Lord's  Supper  the  table  is 
to  be  decently  covered,  and  so  con- 
veniently placed  that  the  communicants 
may  orderly  sit  about  it  or  at  it?  Not 
only  are  all  such  prescriptions  entirely 
wanting,  but  there  is    a  probability, 


amounting  almost  to  certainty,  that  the 
method  adopted  by  Christ  and  the 
apostles,  and,  we  suppose,  by  the  first 
Christians  generally,  was  widely  differ- 
ent. They  doubtless  did  not  sit  at  all, 
but  reclined  on  coaches  placed  around 
what  may  be  called  a  table,  in  all  likeli- 
hood not  covered.  It  would  be  easy, 
but  superfluous,  to  mention  numerous 
other  matters  closely  connected  with 
worship  regarding  which  we  have  no 
specific  instructions,  and  in  which  we 
have  entirely  departed  from  the  example 
set  before  us  by  those  whom  it  is  ac- 
knowledged we  are  especially  bound  to 
imitate. 

But  Dr.  Begg  produces  another  quota- 
tion from  the  Confession : — *  There  are 
some  circumstances  concerning  the  wor- 
ship of  God  and  the  government  of  the 
Church,  common  to  human  actions  and 
societies,  which  are  to  be  ordered  by  the 
light  of  nature  and  Christian  prudence 
according  to  the  general  rules  of  the 
truth  which  are  always  to  be  observed.' 
He  lays  stress  on  the  words  '  common  to 
human  actions  and  societies,'  and  under 
these,  we  suppose,  he  would  plead  for 
the  lawfulness  of  such  unprescribed 
matters  as  we  have  specified  above.  But 
those  favourable  to  instrumental  music 
would,  we  doubt  not,  allege  that  it  is 
equally  sanctioned.  For  what,  they 
would  say,  is  more  *  common  to  huffliQ 
actions  and  societies'  than  to  comDiDe 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  ?  If  nflusic 
is  to  be  used  in  the  worship  of  God  at 
all,  it  ought,  like  everything  else  so  em- 
ployed, to  be  the  best  that  can  be  ob- 
tained; and  you  will  seldom  hear  much 
first-class  music  in  which  both  modes  of 
rendering  are  not  adopted. 

In  our  non- professional,  and,  alas. 
unmusical  simplicity  and  stupidity,  ve 
hazard  the  opinion  that  all  music  is  nec«- 
sarily  instrumental  Singing  may  m 
stated  as  an  exception.  But  singings 
produced  by  the  vocal  chordsof  the  throat, 
and  these  are  surely  not  oneself,  but  really 
the  instruments  of  one's  mind.  It  will  be 
said,  however,  that  they  are,  at  all  events, 
one's  ovim.  Doubtless  they  are ;  but  so 
is  the  organ  in  one's  chamber,  at  least 
if  it  has  been  honestly  come  by.  jfj® 
difference  is,  that  they  are  natural,  wb"e 
it  is  artificial;  so  that  the  real  queBim 
is  not,  Instrumental  music,  or  not.  D" 
really—Music  on  the  natural  instrjiroem 
alone,  or  music  on  the  natural  and  arti- 
ficial instrumefit  combmed? 
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As  to  the  action  taken  by  oar  Synod 
on  this  troablesome  question,  we  humbly 
coDceive  that  it  is  the  only  one  at  all 
justifiable,  namely,  to  allow  every  con- 
gregation to  settle  the  matter  for  itself. 
Anything  else  would  be  ecclesiastical 
usurpation  and  tyranny.  We  never 
could  subscribe  to  what  is  so  often 
affirmed,  that  the  whole  denomination 
is  one  church.  The  whole  of  the  re- 
deemed compose  the  one  Church  of  the 
living  God ;  but  how  often  do  we  read 
in  Scripture  of  the  'churches  —  the 
churches  of  Judea,  the  churches  of 
Galatia,  the  churches  of  the  saints' — 
clearly  referring  to  individual  congrega- 
tions. The  denomination  is  a  confedera- 
tion of  churches,  each  having  independent 
rights  and  privil^es;  and  to  exclude 
any  from  the  denomination  except  for 
something  sinful,  would  be  to  brand  the 
denomination  itself  as  sectarian. 

Questions  respecting  psalmody  have 
often  disturbed  the  peace  of  our  congre- 
gations, and  sometimes  made  havoc  of 
them,  before  organs  were  talked  of. 
Difficulties  and  embarrassments  are  now 
augmented.  Great  prudence  and  caution 
and  mutual  forbearance  are  needed  for 
mamtaining  the  bond  of  peace.  God 
grant  onto  His  Church  a  spirit  of  love 
and  of  a  sound  mind  I 

Elijah  the  Prophet.  By  the  Rev, 
William  M.  Taylor,  D.D.,  Minister 
of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New 
York  City,  Author  of  *  David,  King 
of  Israel.' 

London:  Sampson,  Low,  &  Co.    1876. 

Dr.  William  Taylor  bids  fair  to  pro- 
secute as  successful  a  career  as  an 
author  as  he  has  already  achieved  as  a 
preacher.  His  larger  work  on  *  David,' 
named  in  the  title  to  the  work  before 
U8,  we  favourably  noticed  about  a  year 
ago,  as  the  first-fruits  of  his  being  trans- 
planted to  American  soil.  We  find  in 
'Elijah'  the  same  qualities  conspicuous 
as  before.  Both  books  are  constructed 
after  the  same  model.  Having  gathered 
about  him  all  the  helps  he  can  find  to  a 
thorough  understanding  of  his  subject, 
he  seises  with  firm  grasp  the  leading  his- 
torical facts,  and,  putting  them  forward 
in  a  clear,  unmistakeable  way  as  a  con- 
tinuous narrative,  he  then  presses  home 
the  truth  in  its  application  to  our  day 
and  generation.  In  Dr.  William  Taylor's 
treatment  of  Old  Testament  characters, 
^d  the  incidents  -that  make  up  their 


biographies,  we  have  foinished  to  ns  a 
good  sample  of  ^  the  practical  uses'  that 
can  be  made  of  providential  dealings 
with  men  thousands  of  years  off  from 
us.  Herein  lies  the  special  merit  of  Dr. 
Taylor's  studies  in  the  wake  of  such  men 
as  Kitto,  Krummacher,  Stanley,  Maurice, 
M^Duff,  Shirley,  and  hosts  of  other 
writers.  It  is,  to  use  his  own  words, 
*  to  read  a  part  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  light  of  the  New,  and  to  discover 
in  it  not  only  a  portion  of  the  history  of 
the  past,  but  also  the  explanation  of 
much  that  is  in. the  present,  and  the 
prophecy  of  more  that  is  in  the  future.' 
The  lessons  he  deduces  are  often  singu- 
larly felicitous  and  surprising.  ^You 
have  wondered,'  he  says,  *as  indeed  I 
have  myself,  at  the  deeply  suggestive 
lessons  for  modern  life  which  we  have 
received  from  this  Old  Testament  Ijistory 
of  the  Tishbite ;  but  here  is  the  expla- 
nation as  we  read  it  with  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  for  a  background.' 

The  index  of  matters  and  authors 
given  at  the  end  discloses  a  very  wide 
area  of  reading,  and  aptitude  of  quota- 
tion of  great  power.  Issuing  as  the 
book  does  from  the  eminent  houJse  of 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  its  print- 
ing and  style  are  alike  admirable ;  yet 
it  is  strange  to  find  such  evident  mis- 
prints as  ^  Dunkeld '  for  *  Dunblane,' 
the  see  of  which  Leighton  was  bishop, 
as  on  page  77,  or  *  Son '  for  *  Sun '  of 
Righteousness,  on  page  205.  There  are 
many  passages  which  we  could  readily 
transfer  to  our  pages,  as  extracts  bear- 
ing on  modern  life  and  duty,  incan- 
descent as  they  are  with  that  white  heat 
of  Christian  earnestness  that  gives  such 
intensity  and  force  to  Dr.  Taylor's 
preaching,  but  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  the  following,  as  a  reply  to 
the  sneer  about  man-made  ministers : — 
^It  has  been  alleged  that  the  secular 
studies  of  our  college  have  a  tendency  to 
deaden  the  piety  of  those  who  prosecute 
them,  so  that  they  who  have  entered  our 
seminaries  all  aglow  with  seal  have  often 
left  them  cold  and  dead,  and  utterly 
unfit  either  to  interest  or  edify  their 
hearerjs.  But  this  need  not  be  the  case 
if  these  studies  be  properly  pursued  and 
rightly  superintended.  And  if  the  train- 
ing of  the  ministry  is  important  at  any 
time,  it  is  specially  so  now,  when  ques- 
tions of  criticism,  science,  and  philo- 
sophy are  discussed  by  the  propagandists 
of  infidelity  with  the  view  of  unsettling 
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men*s  faith  in  the  word  of  God.  There 
will  always  be  splendid  exceptions  to 
every  rule;  and  in  every  age  you  will 
find  some  of  the  noblest  ministers  who 
have  never  been  in  a  college  in  their 
lives.  But  their  cases  are  no  rule  for 
others,  and  they  themselves,  from  their 
own  experience,  will  be  the  most  earnest 
in  enforcing  special  preparation  upon 
others ;  so  that  our  young  men  who 
present  themselves  for  the  ministry 
need  not  murmur  if  they  find  that,  as 
in  Elisha's  case,  they  have  to  reach  the 
goal  of  their  desire  through  a  seven  years' 
service  at  the  side  of  some  Elijah.' 

A  Retrospect  of  Fortt-five  Years' 
Christian  Ministry,  etc.  By  Jabez 
Burns,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

London  :  Honliston  &  Co.    1875. 

Two  Hundred  Sketches  and  Out- 
lines OF  Sermons.  By  Jabez  Burns, 
D.D.,  LL.D. 

London :  Dickiniion  A  Higham.    1875. 

Dr.  Burns  was  doubtless  no  ordinary 
man.  His  power  of  working  was  im- 
mense, and  his  labours  have  been  most 
abundant.  His  autobiography  is  full  of 
interest ;  and  one  accompanies  him  on 
his  various  tours  in  this  and  other  lands 
with  much  pleasure  and  profit,  for  he 
was  one  of  the  happiest  and  most  genial 
of  men,  and  his  observations  are  always 
characterised  by  great  liberality  of  view 
and  kindliness  of  heart  The  pages  of 
anecdotal  reminiscences  are  very  amus- 
ing, and  illustrate  phases  of  religious 
life  and  work  which  must  be  looked  at 
in  the  light  of  Christian  charity. 

The  *  Outlines  of  Sermons '  are  very 
serviceable  for  the  purpose  the  author 
had  in  view,  being  simple,  logical,  and 
comprehensive  in  form,  and  catholic 
yet  evangelical  in  spirit.  For  our  own 
part,  we  are  of  opinion  that  such  pro- 
ductions, however  excellent,  are  of 
questionable  utility.  The  man  who  can 
make  a  sermon  will  be  able  to  make 
also  its  plan,  and  he  who  uses  outlines 
without  acknowledgment  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  acting  quite  honestly. 
Dr.  Burns  himself  gives  us  some  illus- 
trations of  how  this  sort  of  thing  works, 
his  own  people  being  in  danger  of 
hearing  his  own  discourses  from  other 
lips. 

Dr.  Bums  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  the  cause  of  temperance  and 
social   reform  in   general,  and   many 


papers  of  value  in  this  connection  will 
be  found  in  the  volume  that  stands  at 
ike  head  of  our  list.  Indeed,  he  seems 
to  have  adopted  what  are  generally 
supposed  to  be  extreme  views  on  the 
subject  *  of  temperance  at  an  early 
period,  in  the  use  of  unfermented  wine 
at  the  Lord's  table.  He  tells  the  fol- 
lowing amusing  anecdote  in  connec- 
tion with  this  subject :  '  Breakfasting 
with  an  excellent  lady  and  her  brother, 
a  Norfolk  clergyman,  the  conversa- 
tion turned  on  sacramental  wines;  and 
having  referred  to  the  Hebrew  root 
which  indicated  grape -juice  squeezed 
out,  she  suddenly  waved  her  hand,  and 
said,  **Stop  a  moment,  for  I  am  deeply 
interested  in  the  subject;"  and  then 
said,  "  I  should  very  much  wish  to 
know  where  these  Hebrew  roots  can  be 
bought!"' 

Dr.  Bums  declares  himself  an  anti- 
Calvinist,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  so 
chiefly  in  the  sense  of  being  anti-hyper- 
Calvinistic ;  for  certainly  his  belief  in 
the  universal  love  of  God,  and  provision 
for  the  salvation  of  mimkind  sinners, 
never  degenerates  into  anyiihing  like 
Universalism  and  Antinomianism. 

The  volumes  are  eminently  readable, 
and  well  fitted  to  be  useful ;  and  bring 
us  into  fellowship  with  a  man  of  varieu 
and  versatile  capacity,  who,  during  a 
lengthened  and  kborious  life,  did  not  a 
little  to  advance  the  best  interests  of 
humanity. 

The  Religion  of  our  Literature: 
Essays  on  Thomas  Carlyle,  Robert 
Browning,  Alfred  Tennyson,  etc  !>/ 
George  M^Crie. 

London :  Hodder  &  Stoaghton.  1875. 
The  subject  of  this  volume  is  both  im- 
portant and  attractive ;  and  he  who  shall 
discuss  it  in  a  thoroughly  competent  and 
satisfactory  manner,  will  bestow  a  pre- 
cious benefit  on  the  age.  . , 
In  sayinj?  this,  we  by  no  means  wish 
to  undervalue  Mr.  M^Crie's  volume.  It 
evinces  wide  acquaintance  with  the 
literature  of  the  day,  great  zeal  for  evan- 
gelical religion,  and  clearness  and  force 
of  writing ;  but  it  is,  in  our  opifuon, 
wanting  in  depth  of  insight  and  dehciOf 
of  sympathy,  while  he  is  apt  sometimes 
to  misrepresent  (unintentionally*  <^* 
course)  the  statements  of  those  wftom 
he  criticises.  Thus,  while  praising  Car- 
lyle as  '  the  sworn  foe  of  foJ^"^f "^,^ 
religion,  and  hearsays,  and  of  wl  ^*^^ 
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see  no  mystery  in  the  system  of  things 
around  them/  he  avers  that  *in  his 
(Garlyle^s)  judgment  it  signifies  little 
what  a  man^s  religion  may  be,  if  he  have 
one,  and  be  full  of  it/ 

Now,  Oarlyle  asserts  no  such  thing. 
He  never  places  all  religions  on  a  level ; 
bat  he  always  asserts  that  at  the  heart  of 
all  religions  there  is  truth,  and  that  it  is 
well  for  a  man  to  be  possessed  with  it 
And  this  accords  with  a  sentiment  Mr. 
M'Grie  himself  thus  expresses:  ^The 
man  according  to  Carlyle's  heart  is  he 
who  has  looked  beyond  the  walls  of 
things, — the  mere  clothes, — and,  recog- 
nising the  eternal  and  irreconcilable 
distinction  between  good  and  evil,  sets 
himself  to  obey  the  sacred  call  of  duty, 
80  help  him  God,  and  in  defiance  of  the 
devil.* 

Mr.  M'Crie  tells  us  that  the  literature 
of  the  day  speaks  of  God  only  as  a  God 
of  love,  and  fails  to  recognise  Him  as  a 
God  of  justice.  Now  it  is  true  this 
teaching  is  found  in  much  of  our  peri- 
odical and  more  superficial  literature, 
but  not  in  our  highest.  Thus  one  of  the 
writers  criticized  in  this  volume,  George 
EUot,  teaches  with  most  powerful  and 
pdnful  iteration  that  sin  inevitably 
brings  about  a  terrible  revenge. 

Mr.  M*Crie  is  more  at  home  in  theo- 
logical controversy  than  in  literary  criti- 
cism. Thus  he  says  of  Browning's 
poetry :  *  Extravagance — the  spasmodic 
—is  everywhere  abundant.  I  might 
instance  Browning's  celebrated  '*Abt 
Vogle."    For  splendour  of  artifice  it  is 


nnriyalled  ;  but  it  is  false  in  taste ;  it  is 
the  whole  affair  of  music  carried  out 
into  sublime  fustian.' 

Of  Geramt  and  Enid  he  says:  'A 
more  grotesque  and  ridiculous  story  was 
never  made  the  subject  of  poetical  de- 
scription.' And  in  the  preface  he  tells 
us  *he  ventures  to  throw  down  the 
gauntlet  in  favour  of  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow  as  the  truest  poet  of  the 
age.' 

When  we  consider  the  excellence  of 
Mr.  M^Crie's  intentions,  and  the  all- 
important  cause  he  advocates,  we  wish 
we  could  speak  of  the  book  only  in  terms 
of  eulogy.  But  good  intentions  are 
one  thing,  and  successful  execution  is 
another ;  and,  alas !  they  are  often  far 
apart.  Still,  the  book  has  its  merits, 
and  is  evidently  the  product  of  much 
honest  labour  and  true  religious  earnest- 
ness, and  in  grappling  so  fearlessly  with 
the  teachings  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of 
the  age,  evinces  a  courage  wluch  cannot 
but  be  admired. 

The  Cross  akd  the  Crown.    By  H.  K. 
Wood,  a  Glasgow  Merchant. 

Paisley:  T.  A  R.  Pariane.    1876. 

Mr.  Wood  says  in  his  preface :  *  In  this 
little  work,  embracing  the  period  from 
the  crucifixion  to  the  ascension,  it  is  the 
writer's  leading  aim  to  offer  a  brief 
harmonized  view  of  the  narratives  of  the 
four  evangelists.'  This  aim  is  wrought 
out  in  a  way  which  proves  the  writer  to 
be  a  scribe  well  instructed  in  the  word 
of  God. 


CONGREGATIONALISM  AND  PRESBYTERIAN  ISM. 

Among  the  various  movements  towards  union  which  have  been  attempted  or  com- 
pleted in  this  country,  no  one  has  ever  hinted  at  gathering  into  one,  Congregational 
and  Presbyterian  Churches.  It  has  been  thought  that  their  forms  of  government 
were  so  different  that  union  was  impossible.  There  are,  however,  many  points  of 
contact  and  reasons  for  sympathy  between  our  own  Church  and  that  of  our  Congre- 
gational brethren.  They  are  at  one  with  us  in  reference  to  the  vital  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  their  notions  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  liberty  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  coincide  with  ours ;  but  whilst  co-operation  may  be  maintained,  union,  it 
is  believed,  is  impossible. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  attitude  assun^ed  by  these  two  Churches,  in 
circumstances  in  which  forms  of  Church  polity  are  comparatively  of  little 
account,  and  all  true  Christians  feel  the  need  of  banding  closely  together,  and 
presenting  a  united  front  to  abounding  heathenism  and  iniquity. 

In  a  recent  number  of   The  Australasian^  we  find  the  following  account  of 
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efforts  made  in  the  direction  of  intimate  fellowsliip  and  mutual  oo-operation  between 
the  two  bodies  referred  to,  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe : — 

*  A  joint  meeting  of  the  committees  appointed  by  the  Congregational  Union  and 
the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  to  confer  together  concerning  the  practicability 
and  most  fitting  modes  of  promoting  union  and  co-operation  between  the  two 
denominations,  was  held  on  Tuesday,  at  the  Assembly  HalL  The  Revs.  R.  T. 
Walker,  D.  S.  M'Eachran,  and  J.  Nish,  and  the  Hon.  J.  Balfour  and  Mr.  D.  Howat 
represented  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  and  the  Revs.  S.  C.  Kent,  W.  R.  Fletcher, 
£.  Day,  and  J.  Legge,  and  Mr.  H.  Sheffield,  the  Congregational  Union.  The  Rev. 
A.  J.  Campbell  and  the  Rev.  J.  Jeffries,  of  Adelaide,  being  present,  w^re  ioYited 
to  sit  as  associated  members.  Mr.  Walker  was  appointed  chaurman.  In  the  course 
of  a  friendly  conversation,  it  was  elicited  that  there  were  four  matters  in  regard  to 
which  arrangements  might  be  made  for  active  and  profitable  co-operation,  viz. 
1.  The  training  of  students  for  the  ministry ;  2.  The  planting  of  churches  in  small 
towns  and  thinly  populated  districts ;  8.  The  support  of  a  journal,  to  be  published 
weekly,  as  the  joint  organ  of  both  denominations ;  and  4.  The  incorporation  of 
trusts.  Committees  were  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  on  the  arrange- 
ments best  suited  for  giving  effect  to  these  suggestions,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
they  should  meet  quarterly.  The  oonunittee  then  adjourned  till  the  thircl  Tuesday 
in  March.* 


THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  DR.  NORMAN  MACLEOD. 

One  of  the  most  popular  books  recently  published  is  the  Biography  of  Dr.  Norman 
Macleod.  The  first  issue,  consisting  of  three  thousand  volumes,  was  disposed  of  at 
once,  and  a  large  second  edition  immediately  called  for.  Now  this  is  gratifyiDg. 
It  shows  that  religious  men  and  matters  ecclesiastical  have  not  become  quite  so 
uninteresting  as  certain  scribes  are  always  affirming.  This  ready  and  rapid  sale 
doubtless  is  to  some  extent  owing  to  the  relation  in  which  Dr.  Macleod  stood  to 
the  Queen,  and  the  fact  that  these  volumes  tell  of  this  relationship.  A  man 
beloved  and  honoured  by  the  Queen  must  necessarily  be  held  in  esteem  by  faer 
subjects;  and  a  book  in  which  letters  of  hers  appear,  breathing  a  tone  of  heart- 
felt admiration,  cannot  but  command  a  large  circulation.  But,  apart  from  this, 
Norman  Macleod  was  a  man  who,  on  his  own  merits,  had  taken  a  prominent  place 
in  the  religious  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  his  country,  and  of  whom,  on  aoooant 
of  what  he  was  and  did,  multitudes  were  eager  to  bear. 

His  powers  as  a  preacher  were  great  and  admirable.  In  variety  and  ease  of 
manner  he  much  excelled  Gubhrie  and  Caird,  though  he  might  not  equal  them  in 
impassioned  bursts  of  eloquence.  On  the  platform  he  was  a  great  power.  Id 
Church  courts  he  did  not  perhaps  shine  so  much,  but  still,  his  versatility  was 
wonderful,  and  was  manifested  even  in  them.  His  works  as  a  writer  and  editor; 
his  labours  in  the  populous,  and  in  many  parts  most  necessitous,  parish  of  which 
latterly  he  was  minister ;  and  his  chivalrous  journey  to  the  East  in  behalf  of  Indian 
Missions, — required  a  width  of  sympathy  and  grasp  of  mind  possessed  by  few. 

During  his  life  it  was  often  said,  *  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  gifts  and  the 
charm  that  surrounds  him,  but  is  he  sincere  ? '  What  it  was  about  the  man  that 
tempted  any  to  moot  such  a  question,  except  it  were  his  very  breadth  and  power 
of  adaptation,  we  cannot  tell  But  it  would  have  been  unspeakably  melancholy 
if  such  a  man  had  been  a  mere  self-seeking  ecclesiastic,  whose  fervours  were  all 
feigned,  and  whose  labours,  ostensibly  for  the  good  of  others,  were  merely  for  his 
own  glory.  But  this  idea,  if  it  lingered  anywhere  after  his  too  early  death,  will 
be  dispelled  by  the  perusal  of  these  volumes.  We  have  in  them  recorded  the 
secret  story  of  the  soul,  and  we  find  that  amid  all  the  bustle  of  a  life  of  manifold 
and  marvellous  activity,  and  the  glare  of  publicity  in  which  so  much  of  his  time 
was  spent,  he  ever  sought  to  live  near  to  God,  and  to  maintain  a  spiritual  frame 
of  mind.  And  thus,  though  differing  from  Dr.  Macleod  in  not  a  few  things,  we 
gladly  hail  his  Biography  as  at  once  a  stimulus  to  all  honest  and  earnest  workers 
in  Christ^s  cause,  and  a  rebuke  to  the,  alas !  too  many  in  these  days  who  smile  At 
the  idea  of  anything  like  devoted  piety,  and  have  no  conception  of  the  possibiJity 
of  a  higher  life  than  that  which  relates  to  *  the  Been  and  the  temporal' 
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THE  EDINBURGH  ESTABLISHED  PRESBYTERY  AND  DISSENTING 

MINISTERS. 
Perhaps  no  more  remarkable  exhibition  has  been  made  for  a  long  time  on  the 
ecclesiastical  arena  than  that  which  was  made  lately  by  the  Established  Presbytery 
of  Edinburgh,  in  their  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  admission  of  Dissenting 
ministers  into  the  Church  of  Scotland.  To  call  a  spade  a  spade  is  sometimes 
dangerous,  and  in  certain  circumstances  may  incur  a  vast  amount  of  odium.  There 
are  some  people,  however,  who  resolutely  refuse  to  go  about  the  bush,  and  who 
delight  not  only  in  using  simple  and  expressive  terms,  but  in  the  hubbub  which 
this  creates.  The  Rev.  Professor  Wallace,  D.D.,  is  evidently  one  of  these  men. 
He  will  not  so  much  as  hint  at  *  an  agricultural  implement, ^-~he  will  say  ^  spade,' 
and  nothing  else  and  nothing  more.  Now,  if  this  thing  were  done  or  said  in  a 
corner,  it  would  not  be  so  grievously  offensive  to  ears  polite,  but  it  is  said  in  open 
day  and  court,  with  nimble  pens  ranged  all  around,  and  ready  to  make  it  known 
to  all  the  world. 

What  could  tempt  Dr.  "Wallace  to  speak  of  such  hateful  things  as  *  mouse-trap 
and  bird-lime- — ^a  lure — and  Protestant  Jesuitry  ?  '  Surely  he  meant  mischief,  and' 
more  than  meant  it. 

How  far  men  deceive  themselves,  and  how  much  honesty  and  trickery,  with  the 
thought  of  the  excellence  of  the  end  justifying  the  questionableness  of  the  means, 
may  meet  and  mingle,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  But  surely  it  was  hard  for  grave  and 
reverend  signors,  who,  if  they  did  not  'protest  too  much,'  certes  protested  plen- 
teously  and  piteously,  to  be  told  that  a  course  of  policy  which  they  deemed  most 
honourable,  and  fitted  to  advance  the  interests  of  religion,  was  one  of  '  the  mouse- 
trap and  bird-lime '  description,  and  savoured  of  '  Jesuitism.' 

Dr.  Wallace  is  evidently  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  bulk  of  the  presbytery,  and 
a  thorn  that  is  all  the  more  galling  that  it  pierces  so  surely  the  sore  place,  and  so 
remorselessly  shows  its  weakness.  For,  in  the  judgment  of  the  widest  charity,  if 
charity  be  not  altogether  blind,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  legislation  proposed 
and  pursued  is  in  its  nature  and  conjunction  of  time  and  circumstances  wonderfully 
like  an  endeavour  to  make  a  smooth  path  for  those  of  the  Free  Church  who  deem 
that  the  Patronage  Act  removes  all  the  difference  that  existed  between  them  and 
the  Established  Church,  and  those  few  other  Dissenters,  who,  *  wearied  with  the 
greatness  of  the  way,'  are  longing  for  rest  under  some  pleasant  vine  and  fig-tree  in 
a  fruitful  land. 

The  failure  which  has  so  conspicuously  attended  this  line  of  action  hitherto, 
and  to  which  it  is  irrevocably  doomed,  must  be  a  source  of  much  amazement  and 
chagrin  to  the  astute  Ahithophels  who  stood  so  firm  in  their  own  judgment,  and 
whose  counsel  seemed  to  be  so  wise.  But  there  are  different  kinds  of  wisdom, 
and  it  is  well  when  that  which  deserves  to  fail  meets  its  merited  fate. 


THE  ENGLISH  BURIALS  BILL. 
Death  is  an  event  so  solemn  and  so  universal,  that  one  would  imagine  that  in  its 
presence  and  in  connection  with  it  only  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature  would  be 
stirred,  and  a  sympathetic  human  interest  created.  There  is,  however,  a  party  in 
the  Church  of  England  to  whom  humanity  is  nothing,  and  ecclesiastical  ascendancy 
everything.  The  debate  on  the  Burials  Bill  was  a  sad  spectacle, — ^men  urged  on 
hy  bigots  to  argue  as  special  pleaders  for  an  end  of  which  they  did  not  approve, 
and  placing  a  national  Church  in  a  position  of  enmity  to  the  dearest  feelings  of  the 
nation.  One  can  scarcely  allow  oneself  to  characterize  the  conduct  of  the  men 
who  act  in  this  exclusive  spirit.  It  may  be  said  they  are  conscientious ;  but  their 
conscience  resembles  that  of  those  who,  when  they  persecute  others  even  to  the 
death,  *  think  they  do  God  service.' 

Let  us,  however,  be  consoled.  The  *  mechanical  majority '  of  merely  thirty-one 
forebodes  not  distant  defeat,  and  the  whole  affair  disaster  to  the  deluded  ecclesiastics 
who  cannot  discern  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  know  not  the  hearts  of  men. 

THE  LATE  DR.  J.  WARBURTON  BEGBIE. 
The  death  of  this  eminent  physician  and  most  admirable  man  is  an  event  which 
luu  caused  widespread  sorrow.    To  many  it  was  a  sad  surprise,  even  although  the 
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pablic  intimations  of  his  illness  had  partly  prepared  for  it ;  and  by  not  a  few  it 
is  looked  upon  as  a  dark  providenca  It  has  been  noticed  at  considerable  length 
in  the  journals  of  the  day,  as  veil  as  in  pablic  assemblies,  and  always  in  terms  of 
deep  lamentation.  We  do  not  wonder  at  this.  Many  excellences  dwelt  in  him, 
rarely  found  in  one  man,  and  in  him  in  fulness,  in  symmetry  and  beauty.  In 
personal  appearance  he  was  tall  and  manly ;  his  countenance  was  broad,  open, 
and  benevolent ;  his  voice  possessed  a  singular  tone  of  mingled  tenderness  and 
cheerfulness,  well  fitted  to  reassure  a  timorous  patient  In  manner  he  was  a 
thorough  gentleman ;  and  with  patients  nothing  could  exceed  his  manly  delicacy, 
— the  cedar  or  the  primrose  might  safely  trust  him.  What  was  external  was  quite 
balanced  by  that  within.  To  superior  natural  abilities  he  added  the  results  of 
successful  study.  He  had  the  benefits  of  a  first-class  education.  His  father  was 
the  well-known  Edinburgh  physician,  the  pupil  of  Abercrombie  and  the  friend  of 
Dr.  Chalmers.  In  the  father  the  son  had  an  example  of  enlightened  piety  and 
high  medical  character.  These  exerted  an  early  and  a  healthy  stimulus.  His 
career  as  a  student  was  highly  creditable,  and  his  visits  to  the  medical  schools  of 
the  Continent  gave  him  special  advantages.  He  was  a  superior  classic,  and  made 
himself  familiar  with  the  opinions  of  ancient  medical  writers  in  the  original 
tongues ;  while  he  was  so  accomplished  in  French,  German,  and  Italian,  that  be 
could  readily  converse  in  one  or  other  of  these  languages.  This  linguistic  skill 
enabled  him  at  once  to  refer  to  the  most  ancient  authorities  or  the  most  recent 
medical  speculations  of  the  continental  press.  His  numerous  published  articles 
fully  attest  this.  But  it  was  the  ability  to  bring  all  this  knowledge  to  the  success- 
ful treatment  of  disease  that  gave  Dr.  Warburton  Begbie  such  distinction  as  has 
been  referred  to.  His  forte,  was  the  treatment  of  chest  affections.  His  skill  in 
diagnosing  amounted  almost  to  intuition ;  and,  as  Abercrombie  has  said,  *  This 
must  be  natural  in  a  physician,  not  acquired.*  His  success  as  a  physician  was 
remarkable,  and,  professionally  viewed,  was  latterly  brilliant.  We  know  of  some 
of  the  most  wonderful  recoveries  effected  by  him.  During  the  last  few  years  his  fame 
was  over  all  the  land,  and  he  was  often  summoned  to  the  remotest  parts  in  urgent 
circumstances,  while  when  at  home  his  house  was  like  a  daily  reception.  A  man 
in  such  a  position,  it  can  well  be  understood,  could  command  a  large  income,  aQ<J 
soon  amass  a  fortune ;  but  Warburton  Begbie  had  a  tender  heart,  and  scorned  to 
take  a  fee  from  a  minister  or  student,  while  bis  hand  was  ever  open  to  help  the 
poor  and  distressed.  His  benevolence  was  extraordinary,  and  as  unostentatious  as 
it  was  generous.  He  was  unassuming  in  his  manner,  and  warm-hearted.  His  power 
of  attaching  young  men  to  him  was  remarkable,  and  by  some  rare  faculty  he  nerer 
lost  sight  of  them  in  after  life.  To  an  intimate  friend  he  one  day  said  in  the  couree 
of  conversation,  *  I  know  I  have  succeeded  in  my  profession,  but  so  far  as  I  know 
myself  I  am  as  simple  in  heart  as  when  an  unknown  student.*  In  addition  to  all, 
Dr.  Begbie  was  a  truly  good  man.  His  piety  was  enlightened  and  robust,  every 
way  opposite  to  mawkish  sentimentality.  An  attached  Free  Churchman,  his 
sympathies  were  broad ;  and  although  unable  through  the  pressure  of  professional 
duties  to  take  any  part  in  religious  movements,  yet  he  was  keenly  alive  to  all  that 
was  going  on,  and  felt  the  deepest  interest  in  every  good  work.  His  high-toned 
piety  was  often  of  great  value  in  serious  cases.  With  great  delicacy  he  could  point 
out  the  danger  to  his  patient,  and  encourage  to  hope  in  the  mercy  of  the  Unfailing 
Physician  ;  while,  when  asked  to  be  candid  when  there  was  no  longer  room  to  hope, 
no  one  could  be  more  tender  and  true.  The  world  can  ill  afford  to  lose  such  men. 
The  highest  honours  of  his  profession  were  descending  on  him.  But  his  work  was 
done,  and  the  Master  called  him  away.  He  died  as  he  Uved :  his  end  was  peace  m 
Jesus.  From  the  brink  of  Jordan  he  sent  back  messages  of  love  to  all  his  friends. 
His  memory  will  be  long  cherished  in  many  a  Scottish  home. 
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DID  CHRIST  WORK  AS  A  CARPENTER? 

BY  REV.  DAVID  KING,  LL.D. 

It  is  not  of  much  consequence  to  ascertain  precisely  what  the  appellation 
*  carpenter '  in  New  Testament  usage  denotes.  It  is  derived  from  a  Latin 
word  signifying  a  waggon,  and  might  therefore  be  supposed  to  mean  a 
waggon-maker  or  cartwright.  In  a  larger  sense,  it  pointed  to  any  kind  of 
work  in  wood,  and  thus  had  for  one  of  its  applications  a  joiner  or  house 
carpenter.  The  Latin  word  is  represented  in  the  New  Testament  by  a  Greek 
word,  of  which  the  import  is  still  more  indeterminate :  it  may  denote  simply 
artisan  or  mechanic,  and  so  be  applicable  to  a  worker  in  metals. 

The  tradition  of  the  Christian  Church  is,  that  Joseph,  the  reputed  father  of 
Jesus,  was  an  artificer  in  wood,  and  Justin  represents  him  as  making  ploughs 
and  yokes. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  precise  sort  of  carpentry  in  which  Joseph 
wrought,  the  question  rises,  Did  Jesus  also  toil  as  an  operative,  taking  part 
in  the  same  secular  calling  ?  That  he  did  so  is  generally  believed  throughout 
Christendom.  Jesus  is  called  a  carpenter  in  the  Gospels.  He  was  a  Jew, 
and  it  is  understood  that  all  the  Jews  were  required  to  learn  some  handicraft  in 
case  other  means  of  subsistence  should  fail  them.  In  a  word.  He  was  subject 
to  the  curse,  and  by  that  curse  was  bom  under  the  sentence  of  eatmg  His 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  His  brow. 

Such  arguments  have  been  accepted  as  decisive,  and  every  description  of 
wood  work  has  been  ascribed  to  the  Saviour  with  pathetic  sentimentality. 
'  The  Shadow  of  the  Cross,'  a  great  picture  by  Holman  Hunt,  gives  exhibi- 
tion to  the  idea  with  all  possible  impressiveness. 

On  examining  the  facts,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Jesus  did  not  work 
as  an  operative,  and  that  the  common  belief  is  founded  in  mistake.  It  is 
nowhere  alleged  by  any  writers  of  the  New  Testament  that  He  was  a  car- 
penter, and  nothing  to  that  effect  was  prophesied  concerning  Him.  In  a 
single  instance,  we  learn  from  the  evangelists  that  He  was  stigmatized  as  such 
by  His  detractors.  They  said, '  Is  not  this  the  carpenter,  the  son  of  Mary, 
the  brother  of  James  and  of  Joses,  and  of  Judah  and  Simon?  and  are  not  his 
sisters  here  with  us  ? '  (Mark  vi.  3.)    This  is  the  whole  express  proof  on  which 
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the  accepted  opinion  rests.  On  like  testimony  we  might  believe  that  He 
was  a  gluttonous  man  and  a  wine-bibber.  It  should  be  observed  that  when 
He  is  called  a  carpenter,  His  family  connection  is  mentioned,  as  if  the  epithet 
pointed  to  His  condition  in  life,  and  not  to  His  personal  employment.  A 
careless  and  traducing  public  would  very  naturally  speak  of  any  one  as  a 
carpenter  who  was  brought  up  in  a  carpenter's  home.  Accordingly,  in  the 
parallel  passage  of  Matt.  xiii.  15,  the  reading  is,  'Is  not  this  the  carpenter's 
son!  *  If  we  suppose  that  these  different  modes  of  expression  proceeded  from 
different  parties  in  the  same  throng,  still  He  was  in  His  own  country,  and 
upbraided  by  those  who  spoke  from  personal  knowledge  of  the -facts,— why, 
then,  the  carpenter's  son?  Why  disparage  Him  through  His  father,  if  they 
knew  that  the  imputation  applied  to  Him  directly  ?  The  inference  seems 
irresistible,  that  their  charge  in  its  true  dimensions  amounted  to  this, '  Is  not, 
or  was  not,  his  father  a  workman? '  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  in  a  spirit 
of  detraction  some  would  say  more  than  the  literal  truth  warranted;  hnt  it 
is  not  conceivable  that  any  in  such  a  spirit  would  understate  their  matter  of 
reproach,  and  call  Jesus  the  son  of  a  carpenter  if  they  could  have  fixed 
on  Himself  that  vocation.  He  unexpectedly  appeared  before  them  as  a  great 
teacher.  They  did  not,  however,  reUsh  His  teaching,  and,  knowing  of  nothing 
in  His  past  whereby  to  impugn  His  present  greatness,  they  fall  back  on  His 
humble,  industrial  parentage.  The  contrast  between  Joseph  and  Jesus  in 
respect  to  manual  labour  implied  in  such  conduct,  seems  unmistakably 
evident. 

That  all  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ  were  taught  in  their  youth  some 
trade,  appears  to  be  assumed  without  adequate  proof.  They-  were  under  no 
scriptural  requirement  to  that  effect.  The  notion  of  such  a  usage  existing 
is  derived  from  the  oral  traditions  of  the  Jewish  doctors;  and  the  most 
learned  men  who  have  laboured  to  gather  Jewish  antiquities  from  these 
records,  have  wearied  themselves  and  bewildered  their  readers  by  uncertain- 
ties and  contradictions.  In  this  connection  Lightfoot  quotes  Rabbi  Jndah 
as  saying, '  He  that  teaches  not  his  son  a  trade,  is  as  if  he  taught  him  to  be 
a  thief.'  In  so  saying,  the  rabbi  professes  only  to  give  a  wise  opinion  of  his 
own ;  and  when  he  says, '  He  that  teaches  not  his  son  a  trade,'  he  plainly 
intimates  that  more  or  fewer  did  not  follow  the  course  he  recommends,  and 
is  far  from  alleging  universality  of  custom. 

Even  if  we  should  grant  that  such  usage  was  general  among  the  Jews,  we 
might  not  assume  without  warrant  that  it  embraced  a  case  so  peculiar  as 
that  of  Jesus.  His  functions  and  career  were  eminently  exceptional ;  there- 
fore only  preternatural  instruction  can  disclose  how  His  youth  was  regulated. 
What  saith  the  Scripture?  That  is  the  question  we  are  endeavouring  with 
all  humility  to  answer. 

That  He  was  subject  to  the  curse,  does  not  appear  a  more  decisive  argn- 
ment  than  any  of  the  preceding.  The  curse  applied  to  all  mankind ;  but  all 
do  not  come  under  its  woes  in  the  same  manner, — all  are  not  engaged  in 
cultivating  the  soil,  or  applying  the  hand  to  its  productions.  Numbers 
luxuriate  in  wealth,  and  do  nothing  to  earn  their  bread  by  their  hands ;  hut 
they  find  ennui  a  heavy  burden,  and  riches  often  produce  wretchedness. 
Very  many  in  prosecuting  their  pursuits  have  to  exert  the  mind,  and  they 
may  entail  serious  calamity  by  overtasking  the  brain.  Christ  endured  the 
curse  in  accordance  with  His  mission.  He  took  our  burdens  and .  carried 
our  sorrows ;  He  taught  from  morning  till  evening,  and  even  during  the 
night  received  those  who  <5ame  to  Him ;  He  journeyed  on  foot  under  the 
scorching  sun,  and  doubtless  the  sweat  was  on  His  brow  when  He  sat 
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wearied  on  Jacob's  Well.  If  it  be  objected  that  He  was  then  falfilliog  His 
ministry,  dnring  which  He  is  not  generally  supposed  to  have  worked,  the 
reply  is, — ^that  from  earliest  youth  He  may  have  shared  human  infirmities  and 
griefs  in  ways  not  told  us,  and  which  we  cannot  comprehend.  He  may  have 
walked  under  the  deep  shadow  of  His  cross  by  presages  of  that  frame  in 
which  He  afterwards  ejaculated,  *  Now  is  iny  soul  troubled,  and  what  shall  I 
say  ? '  The  curse  in  its  mental  forms — though  He  had  also  corporeal  trials — 
might  be  much  more  severe  than  any  literal  conflict  with  thorns  and  briers,  or 
the  fashioning  of  articles  either  from  wood  or  iron.  If  Christ,  at  whatever 
period  of  His  career,  had  worked  as  a  carpenter,  the  articles  which  He  made 
would  have  come  to  engage  such  affection  as  to  be  idolatrously  regarded. 
They  would  have  commanded  that  sort  of  veneration  which  caused  the 
brazen  serpent  to  be  destroyed.  The  Roman  Catholic  caresses  his  relics,  and 
ascribes  to  them  a  holy  healing  virtue.  If  one  could  have  said,  The  Saviour 
made  this  chair,  and  another.  He  made  that  table,  these  objects  would  have 
excited  similar  reverence.  Is  it  not  likely — is  it  not  certain — ^that  Jesus 
would  withhold  all  pretext  for  such  superstition? 

^•iBesides,  if  this  kind  of  homage  had  ever  existed,  the  tradition  of  it  would 
have  descended ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  ecclesiastical  history.  Rome 
has  plentiful  fragments  of  His  manger,  His  cross,  and  His  attire,  but 
it  has  nothing  that  Christ  made,-^lays  no  claim  to  anything  fashioned  by  His 
own  hand.  Surely  there  is  weight  in  these  considerations  if  they  be  pondered 
with  deliberate  candour. 

To  all  such  reasoning  it  may  be  objected,  that  it  qualifies  our  estimate  of 
Christ's  condescension,  and  controverts  in  effect  the  meekness  of  the  Saviour. 
The  reply  is,  that  as  the  Son  of  man  and  the  Son  of  God  He  had  to  sustain 
the  condescension  of  manhood  and  the  majesty  of  Godhead,  and  was  careful 
in  all  He  did  to  compromise  neither.  His  loftiness  was  always  discernible 
even  in  His  lowliness.  He  washed  His  disciples'  feet,  but  accompanied  this 
act  by  an  explanation,  which  completely  maintained  and  vindicated  His 
greatness.  He  was  a  servant  of  rulers,  and  yet  He  never  sank  His  sovereignty 
in  His  service.  He  did  not  sit  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  placing  His  disciples 
above  Him ;  He  did  not  personally  take  an  oar  when  the  disciples  toiled  in 
rowing,  because  the  wind  was  contrary.  He  did  not  apply  His  own  hand 
to  the  water-pots  at  the  marriage-feast  in  Cana  of  GalUee,  but  said, '  Fill 
the  water-pots  with  water,  and  they  filled  them  up  to  the  brim.'  He  did 
not  Himself  go  in  search  of  an  ass  on  which  to  ride  into  Jerusalem,  or 
engage  a  room  in  which  to  eat  the  passover.  He  did  not,  like  Paul,  work 
with  His  own  hands  to  secure  shelter.  Rather  than  do  so,  He  furnished 
occasion  for  saying, '  The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have 
nests,  but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  His  head.'  In  all  which,  it 
appears  that  He  never  stooped  for  the  sake  of  stooping,  never  stooped  when 
that  stooping  would  have  conveyed  the  impression  not  of  condescension,  but 
of  degradation.  All  His  functions  must  be  fulfilled, — now  in  walking  through 
depths  of  inflicted  contumely ;  now  in  demanding  recognition  of  highest  pre- 
rogative,— ^but  every  element  must  accord  with  every  other,  and  must  evolve 
the  resultant  whole  of  a  sublhne  and  awful  harmony. 

In  no  instance  was  Jesus  subjected  to  any  special  humiliation  without 
some  attendant  and  compensating  homage.  It  was  a  dreadful  humiliation 
that  He  should  be  bom ;  but  prophets  foretold  His  birth,  angels  announced 
it,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  a  heavenly  star,  wise  men  from  the  East  made 
no  account  of  the  palace  and  the  sovereign  in  hasting  with  deferential  offer- 
ings to  the  stable  and  the  manger  at  Bethlehem.    It  was  a  gr^tt  humiliation 
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that  Jesus  should  be  baptized  by  John ;  but  while  the  rite  was  performed, 
the  heavens  were  opened,  the  Spirit  of  God  descended  like  a  dove,  and,  lo,  a 
voice  from  heaven  saying, '  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased.'  A  Pharisee  with  whom  He  dined  gave  Him  no  water  wherewith 
to  wash  His  feet.  No  treatment  among  the  Jews  could  be  more  disrespect- 
ful to  a  guest.  The  indignity  was  extreme ;  but  a  woman  in  the  city  which 
was  a  sinner,  when  she  knew  that  Jesus  sat  at  meat  in  the  Pharisee's  house, 
brought  an  alabaster  box  of  ointment,  and  stood  at  His  feet  behind  Him 
weeping,  and  began  to  wash  His  feet  with  tears,  and  did  wipe  them  with  the 
hairs  of  her  head,  and  kissed  His  feet  and  anointed  them  with  the  ointment. 
Wherefore  Jesus  said  unto  her,  '  Thy  sins  are  forgiven.'  It  was  great 
humiliation  for  Jesus  to  enter  Jerusalem  sitting  on  an  ass ;  but  it  was  an  ass 
on  which  never  man  sat  before,  and  which,  untrained  by  man,  personated  the 
submission  of  the  inferior  creation  in  yielding  to  His  will.  Not  to  multiply 
examples,  the  profoundest  of  all  humiliation  was  His  death,  and  yet  it 
exemplified  the  saying, '  Father,  glorify  Thy  Son ! '  While  one  of  the  male- 
factors crucified  with  Him  railed  at  Him,  angther  rebuked  that  railing,  and 
said,  *  Lord,  remember  me  when  Thou  comest  into  Thy  kingdom.'  Men 
with  hearts  of  stone  attached  Him  to  the  tree ;  but  the  rocks  themselves  clave 
at  the  spectacle ;  the  sun  hid  his  face,  and  turned  day  into  darkness  to 
rebuke  so  black  a  deed ;  and  the  designed  ignominy  of  His  decease  speedily 
resulted  in  a  glorious  resurrection.  In  all  such  cases  the  shame  and  the 
glory  of  the  Messiah  were  associated.  But  if  He  worked  as  a  carpenter, 
and  with  His  own  hand  made  household  or  agricultural  articles,  there  was 
here  a  violation  of  the  principle  we  have  enunciated.  There  was  abasement 
unrelieved, — the  low  estate  with  no  attendant  and  emphatic  attestation, 
radiant  with  the  inscription, '  Him  hath  God  the  Father  sealed ! ' 

There  is  nothing  in  all  this  argument  to  disparage  honest  labour :  manual 
toil,  when  truly  suitable,  is  truly  estimable.  The  highest  of  all  greatness  is 
that  of  goodness.  And  what  better  spectacle  does  the  earth  present  than 
that  of  a  devout  artisan  with  his  hand  on  his  work  and  his  heart  in  heaven, 
toiling  to  support  himself  and  his  family,  and  even  tendering  liberal  contribu- 
tions to  the  cause  of  beneficence  ?  Such  a  man  may  say  with  the  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  *  I  have  showed  you  all  things,  how  that  so  labouring  ye 
ought  to  support  the  weak,  and  to  remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
how  He  said.  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,' 

But  while  Paul  pleads  his  own  example  in  commending  manual  labour, 
he  does  not  cite  in  any  such  connection  the  example  of  Christ :  he  does  not 
say.  Even  the  Saviour  laboured  in  carpentry.  Such  an  instance  would  have 
been  unspeakably  more  persuasive  than  that  of  Paul  and  all  the  apostles 
together ;  but  in  none  of  their  writings  do  we  find  any  such  conception. 

Manual  labour,  then,  is  good.  What  an  honour  put  upon  work,  that 
Christ  chose  working  men  for  His  disciples !  But  the  best  things  on  this 
earth  become  perverted  when  they  are  deranged  or  misapplied.  The  great- 
ness of  Christ  and  His  lowly  condition  must  remain  where  Scripture  has 
placed  them,  and  must  preserve  all  the  mutual  relations  which  Scripture  has 
assigned  them ;  otherwise  the  edifice  of  revelation  is  beMt  of  coherence  and 
beauty,  and  all  its  symmetry  is  succeeded  in  our  conceptions  by  irretrievable 
confusion. 
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Third  Article. 

Ok  returning  to  Milnathort,  Mr.  Mair  was  led  '  to  consider  the  operation  of 
the  Lord's  hand  in  this  matter,  and  to  inquire,  What  meaneth  the  heat  of  this 
great  anger  ? '  The  sentences  he  had  been  active  in  carrying  out  against  the 
Erskines  and  their  party,  had  a  new  appearance  after  they  came  down  upon 
his  own  head.  '  Our  conduct  towards  our  brethren,'  he  said, '  who  differed 
from  us  anent  the  religious  clauses  of  some  burgess  oaths,  was  set  home  to 
my  mind  with  peculiar  weight.'  The  acknowledgment  was,  in  the  circum- 
stances, deeply  pathetic.  He  even  went  to  the  pulpit  with  the  confession  of 
his  faults,  '  in  the  way  of  taking  shame  to  himself  for  what  he  was  now  con- 
vinced had  been  sinful  to  him.'  Altered  positions  give  to  many  of  life's 
proceedings  an  altered  complexion. 

Towards  the  end  of  1759,  that  is,  about  two  years  and  a  half  after  Mr. 
Mair's  deposition^  a  section  of  his  people  applied  for  and  obtained  supply  of 
sermon  from  the  Synod.  The  movement  was  then  taking  shape  which  led 
to  the  formation  of  what  is  now  the  United  Presbyterian  congregation  of 
Mihiathort.  But  parties  were  slow  to  take  decisive  steps  in  this  direction, 
there  being  the  hope  on  all  sides  that  matters  between  Mr.  Mair  and  his 
brethren  would  sooner  or  later  be  satisfactorily  adjusted.  In  September  '61 
came  the  promise  of  an  accommodation.  On  the  second  of  that  month,  Mr. 
Man*,  happening  to  be  out  in  his  nephew's  manse  at  Muckart,  met  there  his  old 
friend  Mr.  Moncrieff  of  Abemethy,  the  laird  of  Culfargie.  Since  the  Gairney 
Bridge  era,  twenty-eight  years  before,  they  had  both  seen  strange  things. 
Of  the  six  ministers  so  closely  knit  together  then,  three  still  survived,  but 
each  was  severed  from  the  others,  to  meet  in  the  bonds  of  ministerial  brother- 
hood no  more.  The  two  who  had  now  come  together  for  a  little  by  the  way, 
had  stood  side  by  side  in  times  of  dissension  and  disruption,  '  brethren  in 
arms,'  though. scarcely  '  rivals  in  renown.'  The  conversation  naturally  turned 
on  the  old  points  of  difference,  but  with  the  same  result  as  aforetime.  Then 
Mr.  William  Mair  '  took  speech  in  hand,  and  proposed  an  overture  for  accom- 
modation.' He  thought  he  could  present  his  uncle's  views  in  an  almost  un- 
objectionable form ;  but  for  the  hard  bark  of  an  unhappy  phraseology  there 
might  not  be  much  between  them.  Mr.  Moncrieff  was  so  far  interested 
that  he  desired  him  to  draw  up  the  material  in  writing,  and  send  it  on  to 
him.  But  Culfargie  had  work  of  another  kind  before  him.  During  the 
preceding  summer  his  strength  had  been  breaking  down.  They  parted,  and 
five  weeks  afterwards  that  very  day  he  breathed  his  last.  Had  Mr. 
Moncrieff  lived,  it  is  possible  that  the  affair  would  have  been  guided  to  a 
successful  issue,  but  the  probabilities  lie  on  the  other  side.  As  it  was,  the 
document  drawn  up  in  Muckart  manse  came  into  Mr.  Gib's  hands,  who 
criticised  its  proposals  at  great  length  and  with  cutting  severity.  The  part 
Mr.  Mair's  nephew  had  acted  in  the  matter,  Mr.  Gib  could  only  '  lay  to  the 
door  of  that  good-nature  for  which  Mr.  William  Mair  was  so  remarkable, 
and  which  seemed  in  the  present  case  to  have  been  a  little  excessive.'  There 
was  nothing  now  for  the  attempt  at  accommodation  but  the  cold  steel. 

About  this  time  and  before  it,  several  of  Mr.  Mair's  session  and  con- 
gregation had  been  urging  him  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  his  former 
brethren.    He  was  unwilling  to  make  advances  of  the  kind,  l^f![^%^^  ^^^ 
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see  as  yet '  any  open  door  of  hope ; '  but  so  earnest  were  they  in  the  matter, 
they  would  go  themselves  to  the  Presbytery  and  try  what  could  be  done. 
Some  far-off  negotiations  followed,  and  a  paper  from  certain  members  of 
Orwell  congregation  even  found  its  way  to  the  Synod.  Mr.  Mair  afterwards 
went  over  to  Edinburgh  to  converse  with  Mr.  Gib  on  the  subject  (this  was 
after  the  Muckart  paper  had  been  mercilessly  dealt  with) ;  but  he  found 
Mr.  Gib  was  ^  at  a  good  distance  in  the  country,  and  not  to  return  for  two 
weeks,'  and  back  he  came,  '  not  knowing  what  to  think  of  this  disappoint- 
ment.' Letters  passed  between  them  thereafter,  ^  breathing  much  love  and 
regard.*  Four  of  the  brethren  next  appeared  at  Milnathort,  but,  alas! 
friendly  conversation  brought  them  no  nearer  to  terms  of  agreement.  That 
Act  concerning  doctrine  seemed  destined  to  keep  them  apart.  Thus  time 
passed,  and  infirmities  came  creeping  on,  though  Mr.  Man:  was  still  consider- 
ably within  the  boundary  of  threescore-and-ten.  For  nine  years  he  had 
been  standing  alone,  subjected  to  the  heavy  continuous  strain  of  pulpit  and 
visitation  work.  There  may  have  been  indications  by  this  time  that  the  silver 
cord  was  being  loosed,  and  that  paralysis  was  lurking  near,  preparing  like  a 
lion  to  take  the  fatal  spring.  The  position  and  prospects  of  his  flock  might 
fitly  occasion  him  uneasy  apprehensions.  What  if  they  were  by  and  by  to 
be  left  as  sheep  not  having  a  shepherd!  They  had  kept  faithfully  by  him; 
he  might  not  be  permitted  to  keep  much  longer  by  them.  Accordingly,  in 
April  1766,  a  petition  went  up  from.  Mr.  Mair  to  the  Synod,  *  wherein  he 
warmly  expressed  his  earnest  desire  to  have  the  difference  between  him  and 
the  Synod  removed,  and  professed  his  resolution  to  keep  the  unity  of  the 
spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.'  It  was  now  remitted  to  the  Presbytery  of  Perth 
and  Dunfermline  to  converse  with  Mr.  Mair,  with  power  to  call  in  brethren 
from  other  presbyteries  to  take  part  in  the  work.  In  this  way  the  controversial 
resources  of  Mr.  Gib  would  be  available,  if  required.  As  usual^  it  all  ended 
in  smoke.  How  to  uphold  these  seven  troublesome  turticles,  and  at  the  same 
time  meet  the  scruples  of  Mr.  Mair,  proved  an  insoluble  problem.  Would 
he  not  withdraw  his  dissent,  if  allowed  to  mark  in  the  minutes  of  Synod 
something  to  this  effect,  that  he  still  had  difficulties  about  the  Act  of  1754, 
but  would  fall  from  all  opposition  thereto?  This  suggestion  was  thrown  out 
in  a  presbyterial  conference  held  at  MOnathort  with  Mr.  Mair :  it  presented 
the  only  practicable  outlet.  Mr.  Mair  entertained'  the  proposal  favourably, 
and  matters  seemed  on  the  verge  of  successful  adjustment.  By  next  meeting 
he  was  back  to  his  old  position.  Either  keep  simply  by  the  standards,  and 
let  this  Act  which  had  proved  the  root  of  all  these  troubles,  smk  quietly  down 
to  the  rank  of  a  historical  document ;  or  allow  his  dissent  to  stand,  coupled 
with  the  statement  that  he  would  henceforth  guard  against  all  expressions  on 
the  points  in  dispute  '  that  might  be  apt  to  stumble  the  Lord's  people.'  The 
Synod  said,  when  the  presbytery's  report  to  this  effect  was  brought  up.  Let 
the  subject  drop. 

In  September  of  the  following  year  (1767),  Mr.  Mair^s  case  was  to  trouble 
them  for  the  last  time.  His  right  hand  had  now  forgot  its  cunning, — ^it  was 
the  beginning  of  the  end.  Here  was  a  petition  on  their  table  from  Orwell 
congregation, '  craving  that  they  might  be  restored  to  communion  with  the 
Synod  in  the  way  of  having  the  censures  taken  off  Mr.  Mair.'  The  paper 
was  signed  by  office-bearers  and  members,  but  only  the  initials  of  their  mini- 
ster's name  were  affixed,  the  reason  being  that '  owing  to  palsy  he  was  unable 
to  write.'  Let  members  of  Synod  act  with  promptitude,  or  Death  will  be  in 
before  them.  They  did  not  act  with  promptitude.  They  could  do  nothings 
they  said, '  until  Mi.  Mair  at  least  came  the  length  of  withdrawing  his  dissent* 
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on  the  conditions  specified  above.  He  would  also  have  to  signif  j  his  falling 
from  any  opposition  to  the  Synod  'as  to  the  censures  passed  upon  the 
separating  brethren.'  Yet  it  was  scarcely  Mr.  Mair  they  were  dealing  with 
now, — ^it  was  rather  the  shattered  remnant  of  his  former  self.  The  thought 
might  move  to  tears,  if  one  were  in  the  mood  for  weeping.  Might  they 
not  have  stretched  a  point,  and  granted  interim  supply  of  sermon?  Death 
was  within  a  few  months  to  cut  the  knot  which  it  had  baffled  men's  hands  to 
loosen. 

What  was  the  congregation  meanwhile  to  do,  their  minister  being  hopelessly 
broken  down  ?  The  Synod  said.  Attend  the  ministry  of  the  most  adjacent 
ministers  of  this  Synod.  Of  these  ministers  there  was  one  no  farther  away 
than  Milnathort, — ^Mr.  Mair's  brethren  having  proceeded  three  years  before 
this  '  to  thrust  in  another  upon  his  labours.'  The  congregation,  instead  of 
listening  to  advice  from  headquarters,  preferred  to  strike  out  a  path  for 
themselves.  A  few  weeks  after  the  Antiburgher  Synod  had  laid  that  petition 
from  Orwell  on  the  shelf,  Alexander  Bruce,  the  father  of  the  Kinnesswood 
poet,  and  some  more  of  their  promin^t  men,  went  down  to  Kirkcaldy  to  the 
Burgher  Presbytery  of  the  bounds,  with  a  verbal  request  for  sermon.  The 
tide  had  been  slowly  running  m  this  direction  since  the  day  when  Mr.  Mair 
went  home  a  deposed  minister  from  Edinburgh,  with  the  words  on  his  lips. 
We  are  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brethren.  Indeed,  amidst  his  yearnings 
for  ecclesiastical  fellowship,  it  is  surprising  that  he  never  sought  for  it  in 
connection  with  that  other  section  of  the  Secession.  There  may  have  been 
impediments  arising  from  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  congregation ;  for  though 
the  bulk  of  his  people  stood  by  him  with  remarkable  unanimity  in  his  isolated 
condition,  they  might  not  be  prepared  to  follow  him  with  like  unanimity  into 
another  fold.  They  had  to  be  tutored  for  the  transition  by  a  series  of 
struggles  and  rebuffs.  The  Burgher  Presbytery  of  Perth  and  Dunfermline 
appointed  them  pulpit  supply  upon  the  spot,  and  apparently  without  the 
sUghtest  compunction  as  to  their  soundness  in  the  faith.  Thus  far  Orwell 
congregation  has  got  in  among  still  waters. 

Mr.  Mair  now  sinks  entirely  out  of  notice, — ^his  work  was  done.  The 
presbytery  stepped  in  and  took  the  helm  which  had  passed  from  his  disabled 
hands.  The  old  censures  remained  unlifted :  it  mattered  little  now, — ^they 
would  not  bar  his  way  to  fellowship  with  the  Church  above.  He  died  on 
the  14th  day  of  February  1768,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age  (or  thereby)  and 
the  41st  of  his  ministry.  Some  time  after  his  decease,  a  few  of  his  sermons 
were  sent  forth  orphan-Uke  into  the  world,  no  memoir  prefixed,  however 
meagre.  His  very  tombstone  is  said  to  be  blank  so  far  as  pertains  to  name 
or  date, — ^nothing  on  it  except  a  few  scarce  legible  lines  of  verse.  No 
admirer  had  ever  secured  the  chiselling  of  his  worthy  minister's  m  memoriam 
on  the  upper  division  of  the  tablet.  Thus  a  century  has  gone  by,  and  among 
the  monumental  stones  in  Orwell  churchyard  it  stands  a  monument  of  unful- 
filled intentions. 

In  closing  this  article,  let  us  touch  briefly  on  Mr.  Mair's  gifts  and  charac- 
teristics. It  would  be  fully  as  agreeable  for  us  to  give  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject the  go-by.  As  a  theologian,  he  must  be  assigned  a  rather  humble  place. 
Though  he  did  not  commit  himself  to  the  extreme  positions  taken  up  by 
Fraser  of  Brae,  yet  in  so  far  as  he  went  out  of  the  beaten  track  he  followed 
Fraser  slavishly.  His  arguments,  illustrations,  Bible  texts,  were  taken 
ahnost  without  exception  from  the  Treatise  on  Justifying  Faith,  Had  he 
possessed  greater  mental  independence,  he  might  have  been  more  persuadable. 
Perhaps  his  argumentative  powers  appear  at  a  disadvantage  through  contrast 
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with  the  clearness  and  grasp  of  Adam  Gib,  a  controversialist  whose  main 
defect  lay  in  this,  that  he  sometimes  attempted  to  get  at  the  sonl  of  a  qaestion 
by  dissecting  the  body.  As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Mair  has  been  pronounced 
popular ;  but  we  cannot  say  there  is  evidence  to  this  effect,  though  without 
doubt  he  kept  up  a  large  congregation  in  trying  circumstances.  We  find 
^at  when,  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  he  was  spoken  of  for  the  Scotch 
Church  at  Rotterdam,  Ebenezer  Erskine  testified  in  his  favour  that  he  had 
'  a  pleasant  and  edifying  gift  both  of  prayer  and  preaching.'  Another  clerical 
friend  wrote  that '  though  his  delivery  was  slow,'  he  was  '  a  minister  of  a 
sound  and  sweet  preaching  gift.'  Language  of  this  kind  does  not  betoken 
anything  remarkable  in  Mr.  Mair's  pulpit  appearances.  Tiie  sermons  pub- 
lished after  his  death  had  been  preaohed  forty  years  before,  and  ought  scarcely 
to  have  been  committed  to  print,  even  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  their 
author's  orthodoxy.  But  to  write  in  this  style  requires  an  effort  of  self- 
denial.  Honour  to  the  memory  of  an  earnest,  devoted,  consistent  servant 
of  God! 

{To  he  continued.) 


THE  REV.  NORMAN  MACLEOD,  D.D.  * 

BY   THE   EDITOR. 

The  lives  of  some  men,  even  though  they  may  be  good  and  gifted,  pa«s 
away  so  quietly  and  eventlessly  that  they  aJBford  but  Uttle  room  for  remark, 
and  are  comparatively  barren  of  incident  and  interest.  Others,  again,  by 
reason  of  their  strong  and  marked  individuahty,  and  it  may  be  the  im- 
portance of  the  times  through  which  they  pass,  are  felt  to  be  of  universal 
interest. 

Such  a  life  was  that  of  Norman  Macleod.  When  the  biographies  of  some 
worthy  men  are  published,  one  can  only  wonder  at  the  partiality  of  friends 
who  imagined  that  they  could  be  of  public  or  even  local  concernment.  But  it 
was  felt  that,  when  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Macleod  passed  away,  it  was  but  due 
to  his  memory,  and  to  the  legitimate  expectations  of  the  many  who  knew  and 
loved  him,  that  the  story  of  his  life  should  be  fittingly  told. 

And  now  at  length  this  has  been  done.  The  task  that  devolved  on  Mr. 
Macleod  was  a  difficult  and  delicate  one.  But  whilst  he  cherishes,  as  is 
meet,  the  warmest  affection  and  admiration  for  his  gifted  brother,  he  has 
not  allowed  himself  to  be  an  undiscriminating  panegyrist. 

He  has  indeed  been  not  a  little  indebted  to  others,  and  most  of  all 
to  the  subject  of  his  biography  himself,  whose  letters  and  journals  are  the 
great  charm  of  the  book ;  but  he  has  used  all  the  materials  that  have  been 
placed  at  his  disposal  with  a  wise  as  well  as  loving  discrimination,  and  has 
produced  a  book  that  will  be  cordially  welcomed  wherever  the  English 
language  is  spoken,  and  find  a  cherished  place  on  the  shelves  of  multitudes 
in  our  own  and  in  other  lands. 

Norman  Macleod  was  bom  at  Campbeltown  on  the  3d  June  1812,  so 
that  at- the  time  of  his  death,  June  16th,  1872,  he  had  just  entered  his 
sixty-first  year.  His  father  was  a  man  of  majestic  appearance  and  manly 
disposition,  while  his  mother,  according  to  her  son,  was  the  embodiment  of 
all  the  virtues  and  graces ;  and  not  the  least  touching  of  the  letters  in  the 
book  are  those  which  he  regularly  addressed  to  her  as  each  birthday 

*  Memoir  of  Norman  Macleod,   D.D.    By  his  Brother,  the  Kev.  Donald  Mftcleod,  B.A- 
Two  Volumes.    London :  Daldy,  Isbister,  &  Co.     1876. 
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recarred.  He  was  fortunate  ia  his  parents,  and  in  the  inflaeuces  under 
which  his  early  years  were  spent.  Writing  long  afterwards  of  this,  he  says : 
— '  That  early  school  of  Campbeltown — ^boys  first  and  lads  afterwards — ^up 
to  college  days  has  had  a  deep  effect  on  me.  I  am  amazed  as  I  think  of 
the  reckless  and  affectionate  abandon  with  which  I  threw  myself  into  it. 
My  slap-dash  manner  and  words  are  its  resnlts,  and  will  stick  to  me  more  or 
less  all  my  Mfe.' 

He  was  a  boy  full  of  life,  physical  and  mental,  and  of  manifold  activities, 
whom  one  would  not  at  first  have  imagined^as  Ukely  to  be  the  earnest  minister 
and  ardent  Christian  worker  of  after  years.  Indeed,  he  says  in  a  letter  to 
his  father,  in  which  he  thanks  him  for  leading  him  into  the  ministry,  which 
he  regards  as  the  noblest  of  callings,  that  in  his  youthful  days  the  only  other 
professions  he  thought  of  were  that  of  band-master,  or  equestrian  hke 
Ducrow,  or  captain  of  a  man-of-war.  We  are  here  reminded  that  the  only 
other  profession  for  which  Robertson  of  Brighton  had  a  liking  was  that  of 
arms.  In  Norman  Macleod,  the  heroic  and  the  hilarious  elements  were 
curiously  mingled ;  but  it  was  this  many-sidedness, — '  the  lamb  at  home,  the 
lion  in  the  chase,' — that  gave  him  at  once  his  attractiveness  and  his  influence. 
For  no  one  who  has  not  a  genuine  sympathy  with  the  mirthful  aspect  of  life 
will  ever  be  greatly  beloved;  and  only  the  man  who  is,  or  has  the  possibiHty 
of  being,  a  hero,  will  command  the  homage  of  his  fellows. 

When  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  he  was  transferred  to  Morven,  and 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  parochial  teacher;  and  the  life  which  he  lived 
there,  amid  the  grandeur  of  nature  and  the  amenities  of  a  humble  yet  cul- 
tured home,  was  very  dear  to  him,  and  always  lovingly  remembered. 

In  1825  his  father  was  translated  from  Campbeltown  to  Campsie,  where 
he  remained  for  ten  years.  During  this  period  young  Norman  attended  the 
classes  at  Glasgow  University,  where  he  seems  to  have  followed  very  much 
the  bent  of  his  own  will,  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  men  and  things  in 
general,  rather  than  a  correct  and  comprehensive  education  in  the  usual 
acceptation  of  the  word.  He  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Wordsworth, 
whose  poetry  was  his  daily  dehght,  and  much  of  which  he  committed  to 
memory,  and  was  ready  at  all  times  to  rehearse. 

As  a  divinity  student,  he  went  to  Edinburgh  and  came  under  the 
magic  influence  of  Chalmers.  The  Professor  discerned  the  rare  character  of 
his  promising  pupil,  and  proved  himself  his  friend  in  many  ways.  By  his 
recommendation,  young  Macleod  became  tutor  to  the  son  of  Henry  Preston, 
Esq.  of  Moreby  Hall,  High  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire ;  and  during  the  three 
years  that  he  held  this  office,  he  had  ample  opportunities,  both  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent,  of  becoming  acquainted  with  a  kind  of  society  which 
wonld  not  have  been  at  that  time  otherwise  accessible.  Enlarged  experi- 
ence brought,  he  believed,  expanded  views  and  sympathies,  and  at  that  time 
was  laid  the  foundation  of  that  mental  breadth  and  progressiveness  which 
was  one  of  the  chief  features  of  his  character  in  after  years. 

In  1835  his  father  removed  to  Glasgow,  and  in  order  to  increase  his 
income,  he  received  into  his  house  a  number  of  boarders.  Norman  super- 
intended their  studies,  and  in  his  capacity  of  tutor  secured  their  warm 
affection  and  admiration.  One  of  them  was  John  Shairp,  now  Principal  of 
St.  Andrews.  A  sketch  of  these  early  days,  of  great  interest,  is  given  by 
Prmcipal  Shairp.  But  those  who  knew  Dr.  Macleod  only  by  his  public 
utterances  must  be  excused  if  they  think  that,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Dr. 
Macleod's  mental  powers  and  possibilities,  it  is  not  a  little  overdrawn.  He 
asserts  that  had  Norman  Macleod  devoted  himself  to  poetry,  he  had  in  him 
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the  power  of  producing  a  poem  that  would  hare  given  him  a  first  place 
among  the  poets  of  the  day.  With  all  our  admiration  for  the  great  and 
various  gifts  of  Dr.  Macleod,  and  after  perusing  not  a  few  of  his  writLogs,  we 
have  failed  to  discover  anything  to  justify  this  assertion.  But  we  excuse  it 
when  we  remember  that  it  was  made  under  the  influence  of  long  and 
cordial  friendship,  and  the  witching  power  of  early  associations.  And  it 
must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  those  who  only  saw  Dr.  Macleod  at  a 
distance  did  not  see  him  in  the  greatness  of  his  power.  We  quite  belieye 
what  the  biographer  says  in  his  preface :  ^  Dr.  Macleod  was  a  man  whom  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  portray.  His  power  was  in  many  ways  inseparable 
from  his  presence.  The  sympathy,  the  humour,  the  tenderness  depended  so 
much  for  their  full  expression  on  look,  voice,  and  manner,  that  all  who 
knew  him  will  recognise  the  necessary  inadequacy  of  verbal  description. 
"  Qucmtum  mutahis  ut  iUo  "  must  more  especially  be  the  verdict  upon  any 
attempt  to  record  any  instances  of  his  wit  or  pathos.' 

In  the  spring  of  1838  he  was  settled  as  minister  of  Loudon,  Ayrshire. 
He  entered  on  Ms  work  under  a  deep  sense  of  its  importance,  and  with  mncli 
enthusiasm.  He  was  highly  popular  as  a  preacher,  and  attracted  large 
audiences.  There  was,  however,  a  portion  of  the  population  over  whom  for 
a  time  he  had  but  little  power, — political  weavers  of  an  infidel  cast,  who 
disliked  his  office  and  rejected  his  teaching.  To  gain  these  he  began  a 
course  of  lectures  on  geology,  which  was  very  successful,  and  not  a  few  who 
admired  him  as  a  teacher  of  secular  subjects  were  won  to  listen  to  him  as  a 
teacher  also  of  sacred  things.  Loudon  took  possession  of  his  heart,  and  he 
retained  his  affection  for  it  to  the  last. 

Thus  he  writes  after  his  farewell  sermon  had  been  delivered:  'The 
parting  with  my  evening  congregation  quite  overcame  me.  I  had  a  good 
greet  in  the  pulpit  when  they  were  all  going  out,  and  I  hope  my  prayers  for 
forgiveness  and  acceptance  were  heard  and  answered.' 

The  years  he  spent  at  Loudon  were  years  in  which  the  whole  Church  and 
country  were  stirred  to  their  centre  with  the  controversy  which  ended  in 
the  ever-memorable  Disruption.  Dr.  Macleod  could  not  help  taking  an 
interest,  and  even  a  somewhat  prominent  part,  in  this  controversy.  But  he 
could  not  take  a  decided  stand  on  either  side.  He  was  by  birth  and  educa- 
tion a  Conservative, — ^he  was  doctrinally  an  Evangelical.  He  could  not 
wholly  join  the  Evangelicals ; — ^he  was  repelled  by  many  things  about  the 
Moderates ; — ^and  at  last,  when  the  testing  time  came,  he  was  found  amongst 
the  famous  'forty,'who  at  that  time  were  objects  of  contempt  in  many  quarters. 

In  1843  he  was  translated  to  Dalkeith.  Here  also  he  set  himself  vigorously 
to  work,  and  followed  much  the  same  order  as  he  did  at  Loudon  for  the  re- 
clamation of  those  who  were  indifferent  or  opposed  to  the  truths  of  Christianity. 

The  two  most  outstanding  events  in  connection  with  his  Dalkeith  ministry, 
were  a  tour  he  made  to  North  America  as  one  of  the  deputies  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  his  commencement  of  a  periodical,  entitled  The  Edinburgh 
Christian  Magazine^  for  the  promotion  of  Church-life.  For  at  this  period, 
what  grieved  him  more  than  even  vacant  pulpits  and  empty  pews,  was  the 
want  of  zeal  among  the  remanent  clergy  and  the  leading  members  of  the 
Church.  At  this  time,  too,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently  preaching  in 
the  Metropolis,  where  he  was  vastly  popular  and  attracted  audiences  that 
overflowed  into  the  streets. 

The  experiences  through  which  he  had  hitherto  passed  may  be  said  to  be 
only  preliminary  and  preparatory  to  the  great  work  to  which  he  was  noT? 
called. 
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In  1851  he  became  minister  of  the  Barony  Parish,  Glasgow, — a  field  large 
enough  to  call  forth  his  utmost  energies.  It  may  be  remarked,  however, 
that  just  about  the  period  of  his  leaving  Dalkeith  he  was  summoned  to  the 
death-bed  of  his  dear  friend,  John  Macintosh.  Amid  the  multiplicity  of 
his  labours  in  his  new  sphere  he  wrote  the  life  of  his  friend  under  the  title  of 
The  Eameat  Student^ — a  most  interesting  book,  which  was  warmly  received, 
and  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  which  he  generously  handed  over  to  the 
mission  funds  of  the  Free  Church,  to  which  Macintosh  had  belonged. 

At  this  time  also  he  was  married  to  Miss  Macintosh,  the  sister  of  his  much- 
loved  friend. 

One  of  the  things  that  pressed  upon  him  heavily  was  the  alienation  of  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  working  and  lower  classes  from  all  Church  ordinances. 
He  always  expresses  himself  in  affectionate  terms  of  the  poBsibiltties  of  this 
class,  and  we  have  no  word  from  him  of  severity  in  reference  to  those  in 
the  town  such  as  he  employs  regarding  the  rural  population.  Thus,  he 
says: — 

'As  to  fanners,  I  was  visiting  to-day  a  working  man's  family  from  the 
country.  What  an  account  they  gave  me  of  the  family  life  so  often  found 
in  our  Scotch  farms!  The  indifference  of  the  niasters,  the  consequent 
ignorance,  brutality,  and  moral  filth  of  the  servants — the  atrocious  selfishness 
of  the  whole  thing  I  I  have  the  poorest  possible  opinion  of  the  morality,  the 
commoii  decency,  that  is  too  frequently  observed  on  the  farms  of  Scotland. 

As  Dr.  Chalmers  said  of ,  so  I  may  say  of  a  mass  of  our  agriculturists 

—they  are  a  set  of  ''galvanized  divots'" 

BeUeving  that  the  gospel  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  and  the 
great  lever  by  which  the  sunken  are  to  be  raised,  Dr.  Macleod  addressed 
himself  with  all  his  might  to  bring  the  lapsed  and  careless-  masses  under  its 
sound.  For  this  purpose  he  instituted  an  evening  service,  to  which  only  people 
in  working  clothes  were  admitted.  The  labour  which  this  entailed,  and  the 
great  power  he  had  of  interesting  such  an  audience,  may  be  learned  from  the 
fact  that,  in  the  course  of  tune,  the  Barony  Church  was  filled  with  1400  of 
the  class  referred  to.  Nothing  delighted  him  more  than  the  numerous  proofs 
he  got  that  his  labours  were  not  in  vain,  and  the  tokens  of  affectionate  esteem 
and  gratitude  which  were  frequently  given  him  by  men  of  horny  hands  and  in 
fustian  jackets.  Out  of  this  movement  arose,  through  his  incessant  exertion 
and  great  influence,  three  new  churches  in  his  parish,  all  specially  devoted  to 
the  dissemination  of  the  gospel  among  the  poor. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Macleod  is  associated  with  that  of  the  Queen.  Her 
Majesty  frequently  invited  him  to  preach  at  Crathie ;  and  of  the  regard  in 
which  she  held  him,  these  volumes  bear  ample  evidence.  His  first  invitation 
to  preach  before  royalty  was  given  in  October  1854,  and  the  glimpse  which 
his  notice  gives  of  the  Queen  in  private  life,  so  simple  and  so  devout,  is 
very  interesting,  and  shows  how  well  deserved  is  the  loving  loyalty  of  her 
subjects. 

Here  is  a  pleasant  picture  of  Macleod's  first  meeting  with  the  Queen  on 
the  evening  of  the  Sabbath  on  which  he  first  preached  at  Crathie :  *  In  the 
evening,  after  daundering  in  a  green  field,  with  a  path  through  it  which  led  to 
the  high  road,  and  while  sitting  on  a  block  of  granite  full  of  quiet  thoughts, 
mentally  reposing  in  the  midst  of  the  beautiful  scenery,  I  was  roused  from 
my  reverie  by  some  one  asking  me  if  I  was  the  clergyman  who  had  preached 
that  day.  I  was  soon  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen  and  Prince,  when  Her 
Majesty  came  forward,  and  said  with  a  sweet,  kind,  and  smiling  face: 
"  We  wist  to  thank  you  for  your  sermon."    She  then  asked  me  £ow  my 
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father  was,  what  was  the  name  of  my  parish,  etc. ;  and  so,  after  bowing  and 
smiling,  they  both  continaed  their  quiet  erening  walk  alone/ 

In  I860,  Good  Words  was  commenced  under  his  editorship.  This  brought 
with  it  an  increase  of  influence,  and  also  a  great  increase  of  anxious  toil.  His 
reasons  for  accepting  this  position  are  thus  given :  ^  He  had  long  cherished 
the  conviction  that  a-periodical  was  greatly  required  of  the  type  sketched  by 
Dr.  Arnold,  which  should  embrace  as  great  a  variety  of  articles  as  those 
which  give  deserved  popularity  to  publications  professedly  secular,  but  havlDg 
its  spirit  and  aim  distinctly  Christian.  The  gulf  which  separated  the  so- 
called  religious  and  the  secular  press  was  in  his  opinion  caused  by  the 
narrowness  and  literary  weakness  of  even  the  best  religious  magazines.  He 
could  see  no  reason  for  leaving  the  wholesome  power  of  fiction,  the  discus- 
sion of  questions  in  physical  and  social  science,  together  with  all  the  humour 
and  fun  of  life,  to  serials  which  excluded  Christianity  from  their  pages.' 

It  met  at  the  very  outset  with  great  success,  commanding  ahnost  imme- 
diately a  circulation  of  70,000  monthly.  The  editor,  however,  was  soon 
violently  assailed  in  many  quarters.  The  charges  which  were  brought  against 
him  were  mainly  two :  that  he  endangered  the  cause  of  religion  by  having  as 
contributors  men  of  unsound  religious  views;  and  that,  by  having  in  the  same 
publication  articles  of  a  secular  as  well  as  of  a  religious  kind,  readers 
might  be  induced  to  misspend  the  Sabbath  by  perusing  what  ought  only  to 
be  read  on  a  week-day.  Though  he  keenly  felt  the  opposition  which  was 
offered,  he  kept  to  his  role;  and,  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  resolution 
that  he  would  admit  nothing  that  was  antichristian  in  spirit,  it  is  recorded 
that  he  paid  the  sum  of  £500  as  honorarium  for  rejecting  a  novel  he  had  re- 
quested a  celebrated  novelist  to  write  for  him,  when  he  found  it  different  in 
tone  from  that  which  he  wished  ever  to  pervade  Good  Words.  In  writmg  to 
this  author,  he  says:  'If  no  such  power  (the  purifying  power  of  religion)  exists, 
neither  Christ  nor  Christianity  exists;  and  if  it  does,  I  must  confess  that  most 
of  our  great  novelists  are,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  marvellously  modest  in 
acknowledging  it.  The  weakness,  snares,  hypocrisies,  and  gloom  of  some 
species  of  professing  Christians  are  all  described  and  magnified ;  but  what  of 
the  genuine,  heaven-bom  element?  Why,  when  one  reads  of  the  good  men  in 
most  novels,  it  can  hardly  be  discovered  where  they  got  their  goodness;  but  let 
a  parson,  a  deacon,  a  Church  member  be  introduced,  and  at  once  we  guess 
where  they  got  their  badness  from — they  were  professing  Christians.'  Now, 
against  all  this,  as  alike  unjust  and  injurious.  Dr.  Macleod  earnestly  protested; 
and  while  in  this  particular  instance  exonerating  the  novelist  from  all  blame^ 
resolved  that  he  would  seek  to  realize  in  the  department  of  fiction,  as  well  as 
in  the  other  departments  of  Good  Words^  his  idea  of  what  a  liberal  and  really 
religious  periodical  ought  to  be.  Of  course,  universal  approval  was  what  he 
did  not  expect  and  did  not  obtain,  but  certainly  his  aim  was  a  commendable 
one ;  and  if  he  did  not  succeed  in  entirely  accomphshing  it,  it  is  not  at  all  to 
be  wondered  at. 

We  find,  notwithstanding  the  array  of  talent  and  genius  that  he  gathered 
round  him,  that  he  had  other  difficulties  to  contend  with  than  those  which 
arose  from  conflicting  views  and  opinions.  In  his  journal  the  following  entry 
occurs :  '  Lauder,  February  22d,  1861.— I  have  enjoyed  here  ten  days  of 
extra  luxurious  rest.  No  bell,  no  calls,  repose,  air,  exercise  (when  it  did  not 
pour).    I  have  read  a  ton  of  mss. — all  Balaam,  save  about  one  pound.* 

In  1864,  Dr.  Macleod  was  involved  in  a  controversy  which  was  very  bitter 
in  its  nature,  and  fruitful  of  painful  consequences.  In  a  speech  in  ^he 
presbytery  on  the  question  of  Sabbath  observance,  he  advanced  the  doctrine 
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that  the  Sabbath,  as  instituted  by  Moses,  was  not  bindiug  on  Christians. 
He  did  not  deny  the  binding  obligation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  vast  benefits 
that  its  proper  observance  imparts ;  bat  he  placed  it  on  a  different  footing 
from  that  on  which  it  had  hitherto  stood  in  orthodox  Churches.  The  ques- 
tion raised  was  one  of  great  importance,  and  having  wide  issues.  It  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  relation  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New,  and  the  whole 
bearing  of  the  Mosaic  economy  on  gospel  teaching.  This  is  a  question  that 
is  still  being  keenly  debated ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  there  are 
divines — ^loudly  and  continually  vaunting  about  their  superlative  orthodoxy 
—who  quote  from  the  Pentateuch  as  if  all  that  it  teaches  were  to  the  very 
letter  obligatory  on  us ;  and  who,  again,  when  it  suits  their  purpose,  tell  us 
that  the  Mosaic  economy  was  preliminary  and  preparatory,  and  having 
served  its  purpose,  has  now  vanished  away.  The  question  at  issue  is  very 
complex  and  difiQcult,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  has  been  satisfactorily 
and  permanently  settled. 

Many,  however,  instead  of  taking  the  difficulty  of  the  subject  into  con- 
sideration, rushed  to  the  conclusion  that  Dr.  Macleod  was  abolishing  the 
sacred  institution  of  the  Sabbath,  and  destroying  the  faith.  And  many  were 
the  heart-burnings  that  were  caused,  and  separations  between  chief  friends 
that  were  made. 

One  of  the  most  notable  events  in  Dr.  Macleod's  life  was  his  visit  to  India. 
He  had  been  for  some  time  Convener  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Missions, 
and  his  whole  soul  was  in  the  work  of  Indian  evangelization.  It  was  a 
question,  however,  whether  a  person  of  his  habit,  and  in  his  state  of  health, 
might  safely  expose  himself  to  such  a  climate,  and  engage  in  such  a  work. 
This,  however,  being  settled  satisfactorily,  he  resolved  to  go.  Previous  to 
his  departure,  he  was  publicly  entertained  by  warm  friends  and  persons  dis- 
tinguished in  the  literary  and  religious  world,  both  in  Glasgow  and  London, 
and  most  cordial  good  wishes  were  expressed  for  the  success  of  his  under- 
taking and  his  safe  return.  Towards  the  close  of  1867  he  set  out,  accom- 
panied by  Dr.  Watson  of  Dundee.  The  reception  he  met  with  in  India  was 
most  cordial ;  the  work  he  performed  severe  and  exhausting,  but  at  the 
same  time  most  gratifying  in  its  results.  Hid  Indian  experiences,  and  his 
feelings  concerning  India,  he  communicated  to  the  Assembly  in  May  1868,  in 
a  speech  of  great  and  impressive  power. 

How  much  his  heart  was  in  this  work,  and  how  greatly  he  deplored  the 
comparative  apathy  of  the  Church  concerning  it,  may  be  learned  from  the 
following  account  Principal  Shairp  gives  of  a  visit  he  paid  to  St.  Andrews 
towards  the  close  of  his  career,  with  a  view  of  reviving  the  interest  and 
enlisting  the  sympathy  of  the  students : — 

*  We  were  all  sti'uck,'  says  the  Principal,  '  by  his  worn  and  flaccid  look. 
He  seemed  so  oppressed  and  nervous  when  he  was  going  to  address  only  a 
few  hundred  people  in  our  small  university  chapel ;  and  I  well  remember  the 
close  of  that  address.  After  describing  very  clearly  and  very  calmly  the 
state  of  the  mission,  and  its  weakness,  both  from  want  of  fit  men  and  suffi- 
cient funds,  his  last  words  were :  "  If,  by  the  time  next  General  Assembly 
arrives,  neither  of  these  are  forthcoming,  there  is  one  who  wishes  he  may 
find  a  grave."  And  doubtless  the  fatigue  and  the  excitement  which  he  under- 
went, both  in  India  and  at  home,  in  connection  with  this  work,  hastened 
forward  the  fatal  issue  foreshadowed  in  these  toudhing  words,  and  which 
came  all  too  soon.' 

In  1869  he  was  elected  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly — au  honour 
which,  for  various  reasons,  he  specially  and  highly  valued.    About  this  time 
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he  became  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  now  well-known  Patronage  Act. 
He  believed  that  the  passing  of  snch  an  Act  was  necessary  to  the  stabiHty  and 
extension  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  was  warmly  in  f  ayonr  of  an  Estab- 
lished Church,  but  was  persuaded  that  such  a  Church  could  be  and  ought 
to  be  maintained  only  so  long  as  it  was  the  Church  of  the  people.  He 
approved  of  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  aiad  averred  that  sucli 
a  danger  could  only  be  averted  from  the  Church  of  these  lands  by  her  lengthen- 
ing her  cords  and  strengthening  her  stakes.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter 
here  into  any  argument  on  that  subject,  and  repeat  what  has  been  so  often^ 
and,  as  we  think,  successfully  advanced  against  the  injustice  and  unscriptaral- 
ness  of  Church  establishments,  or  consider  even  how  far  the  Act  in  question  is 
fitted  to  accomplish,  or  the  reverse,  the  object  which  Dr.  Macleod  had  in  view; 
but  we  may  glance  at  one  of  the  reasons  which  he  gives  for  his  strong  desire 
to  retain  a  National  Church,  established  and  endowed  by  law.  '  In  spite  of 
all  that  voluntary  Churches  have  done,  never  were  endovnnents,  in  addition 
to  free  gifts,  more  needed,  if  we  are  to  have  beyond  the  towns,  clergy  who 
can  hold  their  own  among  a  cultivated  and  educated  laity.'  And  again,  in 
writing  to  Dr.  Charteris,  he  says :  '  I  hold  an  endowed  Church,  according 
to  all  experience,  to  be  almost  essential  to  our  possessing  men  of  cnltore, 
and  such  are  a  great  gift  from  God.' 

We  are  constrained  at  this  point  to  say  that  the  tone  in  which  Dr. 
Macleod  speaks  of  Yoluntaryism,  both  as  a  principle  and  practice,  savours 
just  a  little  of  compassionate  contempt.  And  there  are  two  things  which  he 
might  have  kept  in  view  when  he  penned  these  sentences.  One  is  the  fact 
that  the  clergy  of  the  unendowed  Churches  in  this  country  are  not  a  whit 
behind  their  endowed  brethren  in  that  very  culture  which  Dr.  Macleod  so 
justly  desires.  Boasting  is  a  poor  thing,  and  in  it  we  shall  certainly  not 
indulge ;  but  when  a  charge  which  we  deem  injurious  and  groundless  is 
either  made  or  insmuated,  we  must  be  allowed  to  repel  it.  But  Dr.  Macleod 
ought  also  to  have  remembered  that  Voluntaryism,  whether  as  a  means  of 
supporting  Churches  or  procuring  cultured  clergy,  has  not  with  us  had  a 
fair  trial.  It  has  had  to  contend  with  many  and  great  disadvantages— not 
the  least  of  which  has  been  the  presence  of  a  Church  possessing  peculiar 
privileges,  and  enjoying  State-granted  endowments. 

On  the  3d  June  1872  he  entered  his  61st  year.  He  had,  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  that  year,  though  suffering  much,  delivered  a  long  and  powerful 
and  most  stirring  speech  on  subjects  that  lay  near  his  heart.  The  effect  of 
the  excitement  and  exhaustion  thus  caused  was  very  hurtfuL  He  seems  to 
have  been  distressed  and  disturbed  about  many  things,  not  of  a  personal 
kind,  but  of  wider  interest.  'A  great  sadness,'  says  his  biographer, 
'  weighed' on  him ;  a  weariness  of  the  noise  and  disputings  of  men,  of  "the 
burden  of  the  mystery  "  of  life ;  and  out  of  this  arose  a  more  childlike  cling- 
ing to  Christ,  and  to  the  love  and  goodness  of  God.  Deeply  affected  by  tbe 
disturbed  condition  of  opinion  in  the  world  and  the  Church,  he  cherished 
only  a  fuller  confidence  in  order  finally  coming  out  of  disorder ;  and  feeling 
his  own  life-work  was  over,  he  entered  the  more  keenly  into  speculations  as 
to  the  character  of  the  life  beyond  the  grave.' 

Very  soon  was  '  the  burden '  to  be  laid  aside,  and  *  the  mystery'  for  him 
to  be  solved.  The  end  came  on  Sabbath  the  16th.  '  The  church  bells  had 
ceased  to  ring,  and  the  quiet  of  the  Lord's  day  rested  on  the  city.  His  wife 
and  one  of  his  sons  were  with  him  in  the  drawing-room,  where  he  remained, 
chiefly  sitting  on  the  sofa.  About  twelve  o'clock,  Mrs.  Macleod  went  to  the 
door  to  give  some  directions  about  food.      The  sudden  cry,  "Mother, 
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mother !"  startled  her,  and  when  she  harried  in  she  saw  his  head  had  fallen 
back.  There  was  a  soft  sigh,  and  gently,  as  one  sinking  into  sleep,  his 
spirit  entered  the  eternal  rest.' 

The  tidings  of  his  death  produced  a  profound  sensation.  From  the  palace 
to  the  cottage  there  was  grief.  The  Qaeen  and  the  humblest  of  her  subjects 
joined  in  expressions  of  sorrow  for  the  great  loss  the  Church  and  the  world 
had  sustained;  of  gratitude  for  the  benefit  which  they  themselves  had 
received ;  and  in  admiration  of  the  man  in  whom  so  many  gifts  and  graces 
so  largely  and  grandly  met  and  harmonized. 

And  the  city  in  which  he  had  so  long  laboured,  and  of  which  he  had  been 
80  great  an  ornament,  was  deeply  stirred,  and  rose  as  one  man,  on  the  day 
of  his  burial,  to  do  him  honour,  and  express  its  sense  of  the  irreparable  loss 
it  had  sustained. 

But  brief  space  now  remains  for  us  to  cast  a  retrospective  glance  over  the 
career  of  Dr.  Macleod,  and  note  its  leading  features.  One  thing  about  it, 
however,  cannot  fail  to  be  noted  even  by  the  most  superficial  reader,  and  that 
is,  that  it  was  one  of  mental,  and,  shall  we  say  also,  of  spiritual  progress, 
ffis  opinions  and  convictions  were  not  stereotyped.  He  thought  and  felt 
veiy  (Hfferently  about  many  things  in  his  sixtieth,  from  what  he  had  done 
m  his  twentieth  year.  Hence  many  deem  his  to  have  been  a  vacillating 
and  unsatisfactory  course.  But  surely  it  may  be  a  proof  not  of  small- 
ness,  but  of  greatness,  to  be  susceptible  of  experiencing  the  influences  to 
which  we  may  be  exposed,  and  learning  lessons  from  the  ever-widening 
volume  of  life.  It  is  only  the  perfect  and  complete  that  can  be,  or  ought  to 
be,  immutable ;  and  surely  no  one  will  say  that  he  has  nothing  to  learn  after 
he  has  reached  his  twentieth  year,  or  will  make  it  a  subject  of  boasting  that, 
after  forty  years'  experience,  he  sees  no  cause  for  the  slightest  alteration  in 
his  creed  or  conduct.  If  such  an  one  there  be,  he  must  be  a  miracle  of  self- 
conceit  and  self-delusion.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  brought  as  a  reproach 
against  Dr.  Macleod  the  fact  that  in  much  he  changed.*  The  question  is, 
In  what  did  this  change  consist  I  Was  it  in  the  right  or  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion ?  Doubtless  it  was  in  the  direction  of  more  liberal  views  and  wider 
sympathies.  He  refuses  to  be  called  a  Broad  Churchman,  but  that,  in  a 
certain  sense,  must  be  his  designation.  That  designation,  however,  is  exceed'- 
inglj  indefinite,  and  from  much  of  the  teaching  of  not  a  few  of  that  school  Dr. 
Macleod  shrank.  The  Bible  was  always  for  him  an  inspired  book ;  Christ 
was  always  the  Son  of  God ;  and  the  miracles  which  He  wrought,  and  the 
great  miracle  of  the  resurrection,  indisputable  facts.  The  teacher  to  whom 
he  professes  to  owe  most,  and  of  whom  he  speaks  with  utmost  affection,  is 
Dr.  John  Macleod  Campbell.  He  was  a  disciple  in  this  man's  school — 
loving,  reverent,  and  receptive.  And  concerning  such  questions  as  the 
atonement,  a  future  state,  the  fate  of  the  heathen  after  death,  he  was  much 
exercised,  and  certainly  departed  from  the  orthodox  standpoint. 

We  feel,  however,  a  certain  kind  of  dissatisfaction  with  his  mental  condi- 
tion in  these  closing  days.  He  himself  was  dissatisfied.  He  wished  that  he 
had  spent  more  time  in  earnest  study,  and  got  more  to  the  bottom  of  things. 

*  A  notable  instance  of  the  mntability  of  human  opinion  and  conviction,  even  when  these 
are  violently  strong,  jost  occnra  to  us.  A  worthy  elder  in  a  certain  church  had  an  utter 
abhorrence  of  *  read  sermons.'  If  a  minister  could  not  preach  his  sermon,  it  argued  a  degree 
of  indolence  or  incapacity  which  unfitted  him  for  the  sacred  office.  In  process  of  time  one 
of  the  sons  of  this  excellent  but  imperfect  man  became  a  minister.  Writing  and  committing 
to  memory  two  sermons  a-week  was  felt  by  the  young  minister  to  be  an  impossibility.  And 
«o,  cnriously  just  at  this  time  his  father  discovered  that  *  t'ead  sermons'  might  be  better  than 
^preached  ones;'  and  at  all  events,  that  it  was  unreasonable  for  people  to  demand  of  their 
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Whether,  had  he  laboured  less  in  pablie,  and  wrought  more  as  ^  an  earnest 
student,'  he  would  have  arrived  at  results  more  satisfactory  to  himself  and 
others,  may  be  questioned.  A  man's  work  is  generally  the  outcome  of  his 
powers  and  tendencies.  And  certainly  Dr.  Macleod  was  more  fitted  for 
practical  work  than  abstract  speculation. 

The  enemies  of  the  faith  in  the  present  day  come  chiefly  as  a  threefold 
force.  We  have  mental  philosophers  who  assail  retigion  on  the  ground 
of  the  nature  and  laws  of  mind ;  we  have  men  of  science  who  affirm  that 
the  records  of  the  Bible  are  contradicted  by  their  researches;  and  we 
have  students  of  history  who  aver  that  the  facts  of  revelation  disappear 
before  the  searching  light  of  historical  investigation.  Now,  greatly  and 
variously  gifted  though  Dr.  Macleod  was,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  his 
great  strength  lay  in  any  of  these  directions.  It  was  more  general  and 
diffused,  and  what  he  accomplished  was  not  only  very  large  in  amount 
and  valuable  in  its  nature,  but  doubtless  that  which  he  was  best  fitted  to 
achieve.  Still,  every  one  who  wisely  discerns  the  signs  of  the  times  must 
have  sympathy  with  him  in  his  ardent  wish  to  free  religion  from  the  fetters 
of  mere  tradition,  and  assoc^nte  it  with  all  that  is  bright  and  beautiful  and 
enjoyable  in  life.  How  much  of  manly  sense,  e.g.^  there  is  in  what  he  says  in 
reply  to  those  who  are  continually  quoting  '  the  Fathers'  as  the  men  in  whose 
mould  we  are  to  be  cast  for  ever :  '  Some  of  these  men,'  he  says, '  doubtless 
did  much  good  in  their  day,  and  some  of  them  did  very  little.  But  to  say 
that  we  are  to  be  ruled  by  all  that  they  did  would  be  just  as  absurd  as  if 
in  the  year  2000  all  progress  was  to  be  stopped  by  some  earnest  men 
quoting  the  opinions  of  "  the  Fathers"  of  this  generation.  I  should  tremble 
at  myself  standing  up  to  address  this  House  if  there  was  a  prospect  of  my 
acting  as  an  incubus — an  actual  ghost — for  all  generations,  and  to  be  called 
*'  a  Father."  I  take  no  such  responsibility  upon  myself.  All  I  wish  is  to  help 
the  present  as  our  fathers  helped  our  past,  and  as  I  hope  our  grandchildren 
will  help  our  future.  Let  us  have  no  more  appeals  to  the  Fathers,  but  look 
on  the  question  in  the  light  of  common  sense.' 

Very  worthy  of  note,  too,  is  the  following  in  connection  with  the  religion 
which  we  ought  ever  to  seek  to  exemplify  in  our  lives  and  proclaim  from  our 
pulpits  :  '  What  are  called  innocent  enjoyments,  with  much  that  makes  up 
and  adds  to  the  happiness  of  life — ^poetry,  painting,  smiles  and  laughter,  the 
sallies  of  playful  wit,  or  the  quiet  chuckle,  the  delightful  emotions— half 
smiles,  half  tears — created  by  humour,  the  family  fun  in  summer  evenings  in 
the  open  air — ^all  that  kind  of  life  which  we  enjoy,  and  remember  with  such 
enjoyment  (albeit  mingled  with  sadness,  not  for  what  it  was,  but  because  it 
is  not) — why  is  this  not  associated  in  our  minds  with  saintship  and  holiness  f 

Space  has  permitted  us  to  do  little  more  than  give  the  faintest  outline  of 
the  life  recorded  in  these  deeply  interesting  volumes.  Dr.  Macleod,  by 
means  of  his  journals  and  letters,  is  brought  vividly  and  fully  before  us ;  and 
they  exhibit  a  man  who  touched  life  at  many  points,  and  who  was  very 
variously  and  richly  dowered.  Now  we  find  him  rollicking  with  a.humorous 
and  imaginative  exuberance  that  reminds  us  of  Christopher  North  in  bis 
famous  Nodes  (the  better  Christopher,  of  course,  for  even  when  he  revels 
most  he  always  revels  innocently  and  purely).  And  now  we  find  trains  of 
devout  thought  that  remind  us  of  M'Cheyne;  and  between  these  how 
much  of  interest — ^literary,-social,  religious,  and  ecclesiastical !  For  it  was 
given  to  Norman  Macleod  to  reach  ranges  of  society,  and  dwell  with  them 
familiarly,  which  are  accessible  to  few.  The  door  of  the  palace  and  that  or 
the  working  man  were  open  to  give  him  welcome ;  and  with  the  most  dis- 
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tiDgnished  men  of  the  day  he  was  on  terms  of  intimate  interconrse.  On  this 
account  the  Tolnmes  are  perhaps  unique  in  the  experience  they  record. 
Their  publication,  like  that  of  Dr.  Chalmers'  biography,  forms  a  kind  of 
landmark  in  our  national  history,  and,  like  it,  they  will  take  a  high  and  per- 
manent place  in  our  country's  literature. 


RICHARD  BAXTER. 

ADDRESS     DELIVERED  *BT  THE     REV.    DR.   STOUGHTON    AT    KIDDERMINSTER    ON    THE 
OCCASION  OF  THE  UNVEILING  OF  THE  STATUE  TO  RICHARD  BAXTER. 

KiCHARD  Baxter  must  have  often  passed  through  the  Bull-Ring  on  his  way  to 
church.     His  ima^nation — no  sluggish  faculty — might  at  such  times  have  dwelt 
upon  the  future  ;  but  so  ahsorbed  was  he  in  thoughte  of  what  related  to  the  good 
of  others,   that  they   swallowed  up  anxiety  about  himself  and  his  reputation. 
Perhaps  be  had  less  than. most  men  of  that  ambition  which  longs  for  posthumous 
fame.     At  all  events,  if  we  may  for  a  moment  fancy  him  peering  into  the  secrets 
of  after  time  in  reference  to  himself,  we  are  perfectly  sure  lie  never  anticipated 
what  the  town  of  Kidderminster  is  witnessing  to-day.     Could  he  have  been  told 
that,  long  after  he  had  entered  his  everlasting  rest,  godly  Presbyterians  would 
lovingly  preserve  his  memory,  t  dare  say  he  would  have  believed  it.    But  had  it 
been  predicted  that  a  prelate,  and  a  dean,  and  a  number  of  Episcopalian  clergy, 
would  unite  with  Independents  and  Baptists  in  the  erection  of  a  statue  commemorat- 
ing bis  worth,  the  prophecy  would  have  been  pronounced  by  him  a  monstrous 
hallucination.    The  occurrence  of  this  event  betokens  the  change  which  time  haa 
wrought.    Not  that  we  have  reached  the  millennium  of  brotherly  love.    The  wolf 
does  not  yet  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  lie  down  with  the  kid.    The 
sucking  child,  even  in  these  days,  cannot  harmlessly  play  on  the  hole  of  the  asp» 
nor  the  weaned  child  with  impunity  put  his  hand  on  the  cockatrice*  den.    But  two 
centuries  have  accomplished  a  wonderful  revolution,  and  we  are  bh'nd  to  facts  and 
ungrateful  to  God  if  we  do  not  distinctly  perceive  and  devoutly  acknowledge  what 
He  has  wrought.    The  name  of  the  Bull-King  suggests  a  contrast  between  past 
and  present,  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  brute  creation  ;  a  scarcely  less  striking  con- 
trast exists  as  to  the  mutual  relations  of  different  sects  and  parties  two  hundred 
years  ago  and  now.    Not  only  do  we,  on  grand  occasions — as  at  Bedford  last 
summer,  so  now  at  Kidderminster — bury  the  hatchet  of  strife  under  the  statues 
of  departed  heroes,  but  in  all  sorts  of  books,  in  the  newspaper  press,  and  in 
almost  all  circles  of  society,  there  is  a  growing  spirit  of  regard  for  the  rights  of 
conscience,  and  an  increasing  desire  for  Christian  union. 

Three  weeks  since  I  travelled  from  Wellington  to  Bridgnorth,  and  from  Bridg- 
north to  Kidderminster,  in  search  of  local  associations  and  relics  which  might  assist 
me  in  my  duty  to-day.  Unfortunately,  I  could  not  visit  Eaton  Constantine, 
where  is  preserved  the  home  of  Baxter^s  childhood ;  but  all  the  charming  way 
through  Coalbrook  Dale,  on  the  green  and  ruddy  banks  of  the  Severn,  I  pictured 
hhn  to  myself  rambling  in  his  youth,  and  afterwards  (for  he  tells  us  that  it  was  a 
habit  with  him  to  walk  two  hours  a  day).  On  turning  to  his  Life  and  Times^ 
1  find  no  reference  to  the  scenery  which  delighted  me  so  much ;  and  the  omission 
is  only  in  accordance  with  the  common  character,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  prose 
narratives  of  his  age.  At  Bridgnorth  I  was  taken  to  a  cottage  in  the  churchyard, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  lived  when  curate  of  the  parish.  Of  that  residence  he 
Bays  nothing,  and  of  the  town  but  little,  and  that  little  not  complimentary.  But 
at  Kidderminster  I  find  most  interesting  relics  of  our  Puritan  divine ;  and  respect- 
ing Kidderminster  he  has  a  great  deS  to  say  in  his  Autobiography.  To  these 
relics,  and  to  this  portion  of  his  narrative,  I  shall  now  confine  myself. 

I.  See  Baxter  at  Church, — ^You  must  think  of  St.  Mary's  as  it  was,  not  as  it  is. 
No  gloriously-stained  windows,  such  as  now  transmit  a  dim  religious  light ;  no 
beautifully  carved  stone  altar,  within  rails,  in  a  goodly  chancel,  chaste  and  pure ; 
no  cunningly  wrought  pulpit,  inlaid  with  marble ;  no  graceful  lectern  of  brass 
existed  in  the  building  then.    Nothing  simply  artistic,  and  nothing  in  the  spirit  of 
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revived  medisevalism,  could  be  tolerated  at  that  period.  Architecture  was  spoiled, 
and  sculpture  defaced,  and  the  painted  fresco  coarsely  whitewashed.  Dark  oak 
tables,  of  which  a  relic  is  exhibited  to-day,  were  placed  conveniently  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Lord^s  Supper,  according  to  Presbyterian  practice.  A  copy  of 
the  '  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  ^  hung  in  a  conspicuous  position.  Huge  pewa 
covered  the  floor ;  five  galleries,  heavy  and  deep,  encumbered  and  darkened  thf 
nave.  To  the  second  pilUir  from  the  east  end  was  attached  the  wooden  pulpit  70a 
are  familiar  with,  at  the  back  of  which,  on  the  other  side  the  pillar,  were  written 
the  words :  '  We  preach,  not  ourselves,  but  Jesus  Christ  our  Lorde.  We  are  not, 
as  the  most  part  are — ^which  chop  and  change  with  the  word  of  Grod— but  as  of 
purity.*  Parishioners  came  in  multitudes  to  church,  the  women  in  tight  hodices, 
in  dainty  kerchiefs,  and  in  close-fitting  head-dresses ;  the  men  in  short  cloaks  and 
steeple-crowned  hats,  which  they  doffed  at  prayer  time,  but  wore  during  the 
sermon.  People^s  eyes  followed  their  pastor,  as  with  solemn  step  he  emerged 
from  the  vestry,  and  walked  down  the  aisle,  and  ascended  the  pulpit  stairs. 
Neither  in  surplice  nor  with  hood — the  first  he  conscientiously  objected  to ;  the 
second,  for  want  of  university  education,  he  was  not  entitled  to  wear — ^hut  in  the 
ecclesiastical  attire  so  well  represented  in  the  statue  before  us.  His  round  skull- 
cap was  not  a  simple  covering  against  cold,  but  a  Presbyterian  protest  against 
Anglicanism,  which  delighted  in  caps  which  were  square.  Thus  attired,  glanc- 
ing round  with  piercing  gaze,  his  beaked  nose  of  imperial  significancy,  his  high 
cheek  bones  indicating  firmness  bordering  on  severity,  his  shaven  chin,  leaying 
the  thin  lips  to  corroborate  the  witness  of  his  whole  physiognomy  to  a  character 
of  strength  and  decision,  he  began  the  service  with  prayer,  according  to  the  order 
prescribed  in  the  Westminster  Directory,  Then  followed  the  reading  of  Scrip- 
ture with  more  or  less  of  exposition ;  next  a  psalm  was  sung,  led  off  by  a  precentor, 
and  unaccompanied  by  an  organ.  Subsequently  came  the  long  prayer,  sometimes 
very  long,  appreciated  no  doubt  by  many  Kidderminster  Puritans,  but  rather 
wearisome,  I  fear,  to  some  of  the  white-kerchiefed  matrons  and  maidens,  and  the 
still  younger  folks,  with  quaintly  cropped  hair,  shut  up  within  the  high-walled 
pews,  from  the  sight  of  everybody  except  the  minister.  As  we  read  his  sermoDS 
and  his  life  together,  we  are  placed  '  almost  within  reach  of  the  lightning  of  his 
eye  and  the  music  of  his  voice,'  whUst  we  hear  him 

*  Preaching  as  though  he  ne^er  should  preach  again ; 
Himself  a  dying  man  to  dying  men. 

Much  in  his  printed  discourses  to  us  appears  tedious.  He  was  not  free  from  the 
pulpit  vices  of  his  age,  such  as  inordinate  length,  scholastio  discussions,  minute 
and  bewildering  arrangement,  and  the  introduction  of  irrelevant  topics;  bat 
making  allowance  for  this,  much  remains  marked  by  the  highest  excellence. 
His  masculine  style,  the  outgrowth  of  his  thought,  the  natural  Eddn,  pore  and 
transparent,  which  covered  it,  has  ever  been  the  admiration  of  popular  readers  and 
of  practised  critics ;  and  it  laid  hold  on  his  congregation  with  a  force  and  witcherj 
such  as,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  they  felt,  but  would  have  been  at  a  loss  to  define. 
Baxter  was  spiritual,  practical,  instructive,  awakening,  pungent,  convincing. 
Now  grappling  with  the  understanding,  then  aiming  at  the  heart,  he  alternately 
confounded  the  audience  by  his  acuteness,  and  melted  it  down  by  his  fervonr. 
Working  out  his  logic,  not  in  frost  but  in  fire,  he  flung  from  his  lips  homing 
utterances,  such  as  made  strong  men  tremble.  There  was  in  what  he  ^d,  with 
all  his  theological  refinements,  a  dear  and  articulate  tone  indicative  of  healthy 
life,  utterly  different  from  the  indistinct  mutterings  of  those  who,  by  mimiciy, 
repeat  a  few  pious  commonplaces.  Nobody  can  mistake  the  one  for  the  other. 
The  people  in  the  seventeenth  century  felt  the  difference  as  people  do  stilL  The 
sermon  over,  the  benediction  pronounced,  some  parishioners,  as  they  loitered 
round  the  cross  in  the  churchyard,  or  under  the  shady  trees  which  he  is  said  to 
have  planted,  would  watch  him  coming  out  of  the  porch,  and  with  reverence  grasp 
his  hand,  and  accept  an  invitation  to  the  pastor's  house.    May  I  not  add-— 

'Even  children  followed  with  .endearing  wile, 
And  plucked  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man^s  smile  ? ' 
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Surely  I  shall  be  pardoned,  if  here  for  a  moment  I  pause  to  say,  first  to  myself, 
and  next  to  my  reverend  brethren,  Conformists  and  Nonconformists,  that  we  at»ftH 
ill  spend  this  memorable  day  if  we  separate  without  applying  to  ourselves  ti^e  good 
and  homely  lesson  which  Baxter  teaches  us  as  to  effective  preaching.  His  age 
was  eminently  a  preaching  age,  and  so  is  ours.  Some  few  years  ago  we  heard 
much  of  the  priesthood  of  letters  taking  the  place  of  the  priesthood  of  preaching. 
I'bat  kind  of  talk  is  over.  The  pulpit  is  again  acknowledged  as  a  power,  and  men 
are  willing  and  eager  to  hear  what  is  worth  hearing,  ^d  that  brings  out  the 
point,  that  preachers  should  strive  to  preach  what  is  worth  hearing,  not  merely  in 
a  literary  and  intellectual,  but  in  a  moral  and  religious  sense.  Let  us  sympathize 
with  Baxter  in  his  convictions  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  sacred  office,  and  in 
his  endeavour  to  prepare  sermons  such  as  do  not  simply  tickle  the  fancy  or  satisfy 
the  reason,  but  r^y  save  the  souls  of  men.  Nor  let  us  be  negUgent  of  pastoral 
work  any  more  than  of  preaching,  but  study  his  Reformed  Pastor^  and  his  Reason 
for  Ministers  using  the  Greatest  Plainness  and  Seriousness  Possible  in  aU  their 
Applications  to  their  People ;  and  moreover,  those  portions  of  his  Uf e  which  relate 
to  his  more  private  and  pansh  labours,  to  which  I  now*invite  your  attention. 

II.  Visit  Baxter  at  Home.  There  was  a  parsonage  and  a  garden  girdled  with 
trees  standing  in  Vicar  Street,  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  Music  Hall.  To  the  use 
of  the  premises  Baxter  was  entitled,  but  he  permitted  its  continued  occupancy  for 
years  to  (reorge  Dance,  the  previous  incumbent,  who  had  been  ejected  from  the 
living.  The  new  vicar  chose  as  a  residence  for  himself  what  is  now  a  modem- 
lookmg  shop  in  High  Street,  then,  as  may  be  gathered  from  a  drawing  made  by  a 
zealous  inquirer  into  Baxterian  relics,  a  quaint  edifice  with  gabled  roof.  Two 
rows  of  diamond-paned  casements,  in  slightly  projecting  frames,  almost  covered 
the  wall  above ;  whilst  below  ran  a  shallow  penthouse,  showing  a  third  range  of 
windows,  and  a  recessed  door  reached  by  steps.  Baxter  had  not  the  whole  resi- 
dence, small  and  confined  as  it  must  have  been ;  but,  to  use  his  own  words,  '  a  few 
rooms  at  tiie  top  of  another  man's  house.'  The  room  on  the  first  floor,  now  some- 
what altered,  was  his  sitting-room  and  study ;  the  upper  rooms,  now  two  in 
number,  with  a  good-sized  landing-place,  formerly  endosed  as  a  third  chamber, 
still  remain,  with  their  timber  and  plaster  walls,  and  leaning  roofis,  very  much  the 
same  as  they  were  originally.  Baxter  speaks  of  lus  father  and  stepmother  as  behig 
of  lus  family,  perhaps  only  for  a  time,  whilst  he  lived  at  Kidderminster,  and  also 
of  two  assistants  as  inmates,  besides  'a  godly,  understanding,  faithful  Servant.' 
How  BO  many  people  could  be  packed  into  so  small  a  compass  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
oomprdiend.  The  room  on  the  second  floor  was  his  library,  furnished  with  the  books 
he  loved  so  much,  but  which  he  left  behind  him  for  ten  years  after  his  ejectment, 
^  to  be  eaten,'  as  he  says,  *  by  worms  and  rats.'  He  relates  how  once  his  greatest 
folios  broke  down  tluree  or  four  of  the  highest  shelves  as  he  sat  under  them ;  and 
*it  was  a  wonder,'  he  adds,  '  they  had  not  beaten  out  my  brains.'  This  circum- 
Btance,  to  him  so  interesting  because  of  his  escape  from  danger,  to  us  because  of 
its  reference  to  the  room  he  occupied,  brings  him  before  us  in  bis  study  chair — 
the  very  one,  let  us  believe,  that  we  see  to-day — ^busily  engaged  in  the  perusal  of 
the  fathers  and  the  schoolmen ;  for  he  says,  *  Next  to  practical  divinity,  no  books 
80  suited  with  my  disposition  as  Aquinas,  Scotus,  Durandus,  Ockham,  and  their 
discq)Ies.'  Oddly  enough,  he  confesses  that  in  his  youth  he  was  *  extremely  be- 
vritched  with  a  love  of  romances,  fables,  and  old  tales.'  (Pray,  however,  do  not 
class  the  Puritan  vicar  with  the  voracious  subscribers  to  Mudie's  Library,  who  can 
golp  down  a  three -volumed  novel  after  a  somewhat  boa- constrictor  fashion.) 
Baxter  was  an  omnivorous  student,  but  after  he  became  a  minister  he  eschewed 
fiction,  and  his  chief  del%ht  was  in  scanning  folios,  such  as  cracked  the  rickety 
shelves ;  and  we  f&ncy  we  can  see  him  glancing  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  tall 
pag^  making  notes  in  the  margin,  and  storing  the  substance  of  what  he  read  in  his 
capacious  and  methodical  memory.  But  what  he  wrote  within  that  room  attracts 
our  attention  more  than  what  he  read.  His  best  biographer  informs  us  '  that  his 
pnblications  could  not  be  comprised  in  less  than  sixty  volumes,  making  more  than 
thirty  to  forty  thousand  closely  printed  pages.'  They  consist  of  at  least  one  hun- 
<hren  and  sixty-eight  distinct  works,  nearly  sixty  of  which,  many  of  them  in  quarto 
Yolomes,  were  issued  during  his  residence  at  Kidderminster,  and  for  the  most  part 
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written  in  the  honse  in  High  Street.  There  was  completed  the  Saints'  Everlasting 
Rest^  which,  beyond  all  volumes,  has  secured  for  him  an  immortality  of  literary 
fame.  It  was  begun,  he  tells  us,  away  from  home,  in  the  midst  of  sickness,  when 
death  seemed  approaching,  and  be  had  no  books  about  him  but  his  Bible  and  Con- 
cordance. The  marginal  citations  were  put  in  after  his  return  to  Kidderminster; 
and  it  is  not  amongst  the  least  of  the  honours  conferred  on  your  town  that  he  dedi- 
cated the  work  to  ^  his  dearly  beloved  friends,  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough,  both 
magistrates  and  people.*  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  attempt  any  criticism  of  his 
writings ;  but  I  may  be  forgiven  if,  in  passing,  I  advert  to  one  marked  feature  in 
almost  all  his  productions  He  strove  to  look  at  every  subject  from  different  points. 
Hence  he  traversed  many  fields  of  inquiry,  meddled  with  many  topics,  disputed 
with  many  men,  and  sometimes  made  a  distinction  where  there  was  no  difference. 
His  method  had  advantages,  and  it  had  disadvantages.  He  has  given  occasion  to 
the  charge  of  inconsistency.  His  opinions  have  been  a  battle-ground  ever  since  he 
left  the  world,  and  in  this  respect  he  has  obtained  a  position  like  that  of  Origen. 
A  great  thinker,  a  great  debater,  he  has  been  pronounced  a  heretic  by  some  who 
would  claim  him  as  their  own,  and  his  orthodoxy  has  been  endorsed  by  members  of 
Churches  not  his  own.  Baxter  would  have  been  clearer  had  he  been  less  copious, 
and  he  might  have  obtained  credit  for  consistency  by  narrowing  his  contemphtionB. 
It  is  easy  for  a  man  of  contracted  views  to  be  consistent ;  but  who  that  loves  troth 
for  its  own  sake,  and  wishes  to  gain  as  much  of  its  priceless  treasures  as  in  this 
world  is  possible,  will  Yalue  consistency  which  arises  from  paucity  of  knowledge  or 
contraction  of  sympathy  ?  The  causes  of  Baxter^s  manif oldness  are  not  far  to  seek. 
They  are  found  in  the  idiosyncrasy  of  his  mind,  which  was  botii  analytical  and  syn- 
thetic, equally  fond  of  pulling  subjects  to  pieces,  and  putting  them  together  again, 
always  after  a  method  of  his  own.  Also  we  must  remember  of  his  catholicity;  I 
mean  by  this,  catholicity  of  thought  no  less  than  of  affection — a  tendency  to  gather 
up  and  to  grasp  into  one  beautifvd  whole  that  which  lay  scattered  a^und  hun,  as 
well  as  a  fellow-feeling  with  sincere  and  devout  inquirers  in  every  direction. 

To  return  to  Baxter's  study.  An  immense  mass  of  HSS.  is  preserved  in  Dr.  Wil- 
liams* library,  and  it  was  my  good  fortune,  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  to  spend  a 
considerable  time  in  examining  them.  His  correspondence  was  extraordinary, 
containing  not  brief  notes,  as  is  the  fashion  in  these  days  of  penny  postage,  bat 
elaborate  treatises,  covering  several  sheets.  One  on  Predestination  includes  sixteen 
folio  pages,  closely  written.  Another,  addressed  to  *  a  young  scholar,  or  minister 
of  the  gospel,*  would  make  a  little  book.  Some  of  his  letters  are  odd ;  take  this  for 
example :  *  I  heartily  thank  you  for  your  communication  on  the  matter  of  appari- 
tions, and  dead  men's  candles.  We  have  a  house,  three  miles  off,  haunted  with 
nightly  knockings  and  walkings.  We  spent  a  day  in  prayer,  and  they  were  free 
for  five  or  six  months  after  that.  Since,  it  is  all  as  before.*  It  was  with  a  peculiar 
feeling  that  I  lighted  on  a  closely  written  letter,  full  of  pathos,  dated  *  This  Saturday 
night,  at  11  o'clock,  with  an  aching  head  and  heart,  and  weeping  eyes.'  Nor  did 
piles  of  penmanship  make  up  all  his  toil.  Far  from  it.  See  him  receiving  his 
parishioners.     He  divided  them  into  two  classes: — 

1.  Non-communicants,  some  of  whom  had  little  or  no  religion.  They  came  on 
all  sorts  of  errands,  troubling  him  beyond  measure.  After  sitting  for  a  while, 
some  would  apologize.  *  We  are  afraid,  sir,  that  we  break  in  upon  your  time. 
His  answer  was,  '  JTo  be  sure  you  do.* 

2.  The  communicants,  godly  people,  whose  character  he  approved,  he  encouraged 
to  come  to  his  house  every  Thursday  evening,  when  one  of  them  was  requested  to 
recapitulate  the  Sunday  discourse,  and  all  were  encouraged  to  ask  questions,  whi(^ 
the  pastor  answered.  In  that  same  room — a  hive  in  which  he  stored  up  so  much 
honey,  and  where  other  busy  bees,  with  some  drones,  passed  in  and  out— be  ^^ 
wont  to  receive  his  ministerial  brethren  at  a  monthly  conference  and  disputation. 
He  mentions  the  names  of  about  twenty  *  greatly  beloved  by  their  own  people,  and 
all  that  knew  them ;  *  '  adhering  to  no  faction,  neither  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  nor 
Independent,  as  to  parties,  but  desiring  onion,  and  loving  that  which  is  good  in 
all.*  Such  men  were  of  a  spirit  like  his  own.  I  dare  say  he  disputed  with  theBi» 
for  with  all  his  cathoHc  love  there  were  few  men  living  with  whom  he  fully  agreed; 
and  if  he  were  here  to-day,  there  is  not  one  of  our  denominations  with  which  a^ 
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would  wholly  sympathize.  My  lord,  I  apprehend  he  would  scarcely  recognise  an 
English  DiocesaD.  Perhaps  he  would  not  approve  of  modern  Presbyterianism.  I 
am  sure  he  would  not  unite  himself  to  Independents,  Baptists,  or  Methodists.  Yet 
he  would  loye  all,  and  treat  us  as  Christian  brethren. 

And  now  as  we  leave  the  room  in  High  street,  let  me  repeat  a  remark  often 
made,  how  genius  and  goodness  have  built  their  nests  in  humble  places.  Not  in 
palaces  and  mansions,  but  in  mean  cottages,  do  we  find  the  homes  of  some  of 
England's  noblest  men.  The  quaint  tenement  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  cottages  at 
Ghalfont  and  at  Elstow,  and  a  very  modest  house  at  Olney,  bear  witness  to  the 
fact  no  less  than  the  house  I  have  just  described. 

III.  Follow  Baxter  in  his  Pastoral  Visitations,    See  him  in  his  cloak — like  that 
one  which  he  adroitly  unbuttoned  by  the  cross  in  the  churchyard,  and  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  savage  parishioner,  who  had  caught  hold  of  it  in  order  to  do  the  vicar 
a  personal  mischief.    See  him  going  from  street  to  street,  when  I  suppose  Kidder- 
minster was  more  picturesque  than  it  is  now ;  when  quaint  gables  and  twisted 
chimneys,  perhaps  oriel  and  bay  windows,  and  projecting  eaves  and  carved  timber 
work,  decorated  your  thoroughfares.     Up  one  door-step  after  another  you  may 
see  him  climbing,  and  sitting  down  in  the  dwellings  of  his  people,  to  talk  to  them 
about  their  souls  and  eternity,  about  Christ  and  God.     Two  days  in  the  week  he 
and  his  assistant  took  fourteen  families  between. them,  spending  an  hour  with  each. 
And  this  was  the  result  of  his  indefatigable  pastoral  efforts :  '  On  the  Lord's  days 
there  was  no  disorder  to  be  seen  in  the  str^ets,  but  you  might  hear  a  hundred 
families  singing  psalms,  and  repeating  sermons,  as  you  passed  through  the  streets. 
In  a  word,  when  I  came  thither  first  there  was  about  one  family  in  a  street  that 
worshipped  God  and  called  on  His  name,  and  when  I  came  away  there  were  some 
streets  where  there  was  not  past  one  family  in  the  side  of  a  street  that  did  not  so, 
and  that  did  not,  by  professing  serious  godliness,  give  us  hope  of  their  sincerity ; 
and  those  families  which  were  the  worst,  being  inns  and  alehouses,  usually  some 
persons  in  each  house  did  seem  to  be  religious.  Though  our  administration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  so  ordered  as  displeased  many,  and  the  far  greater  part  kept 
away  themselves,  yet  we  had  600  that  were  communicants,  of  whom  there  were 
not  twelve  that  I  had  not  good  hopes  of  as  to  their  sincerity.'    And  Baxter  takes 
care  to  add,  that  amongst  those  who  were  nonconformists  in  reference  to  his 
ecclesiastical  government  and  disciple,  '  there  were  many  that  had  the  fear  of  God.* 
Through  good  report  and  evil  report  he  pursued  his  way,  so  as  to  leave  behind 
him  a  name  of  imperishable  renown ;  and  after  quitting  the  borough,  he  who  has 
often  been  called  its  bishop  wrote  in  a  letter  to  his  old  parishioners — ^never  yet 
published,  I  believe — these  words,  which  will  be  grateful  to  you  to-day :  '  The 
remembrance  of  the  years  of   mercy  which  God  vouchsafed  me  among  you,  is 
pleasant  to  me  ;  yea,  it  is  the  pleasantest  part  of  all  my  life  in  the  review.' 

IV.  One  aspect  of  Baxter's  Kidderminster  life,  to  which  I  have  not  adverted,  I 
will  notice  in  conclusion.  Baxter  was  a  sufferer  as  well  as  a  worker  through  all 
the  years  he  spent  amongst  your  fathers.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  persecutions  he 
endured ;  they  being  almost  entirely  confined  to  his  residence  in  and  near  London. 
I  refer  to  the  state  of  his  health.  *  There  was,'  says  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough, 
with  a  touch  of  humour  as  well  as  truth,  '  hardly  a  disease  which  he  did  not  have, 
or  think  he  had.  There  was  one  thing  for  which  I  cannot  say  whether  Baxter 
was  better  or  worse,  and  that  was,  that  (first  and  last)  he  had  thirty-six  doctors, 
and  took  all  their  prescriptions,  beginning  with  scurvy  grass  and  boiled  beer,  and 
finishing  with  a  golden  bullet,  which  had  been  recommended  by  a  country  quack.* 
But  his  imagined  as  well  as  his  actual  diseases  were  realities  to  him,  and  there  is 
a  touching  sadness  in  the  following  sentence  in  a  Dedication  of  the  Saints'  Rest 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Kidderminster :  '  God  hath  supported  me  this  fourteen 
years  in  a  languishing  state,  wherein  I  have  scarcely  had  a  waking  hour  free  from 
pain,  and  hath  above  twenty  several  times  delivered  me  when  I  was  near  to  death  ; 
and  though  He  has  made  me  spend  my  days  in  groans  and  tears  and  in  a  constant 
expectation  of  my  change,  yet  hath  He  not  wholly  disabled  me  to  His  service ; 
and  hereby  hath  more  effectually  subdued  my  pride,  and  made  this  world  con- 
temptible to  me,  and  forced  my  duU  heart  to  more  importunate  requests,  and 
occasioned  more  rare  discoveries  of  His  mercy  than  ever  I  could  have  expected  in 
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a  prosperons  state.'  The  cause  which  he  himself  assigns  for  his  infirmitieB  is  that 
iie  was  *  much  addicted  when  a  boy  to  the  excessiye  gluttonous  eating  of  apples 
and  pears.'  But  I  think  we  may  detect  in  his  history  another  source  of  distress, 
much  nobler — he  was  the  victim  of  his  own  untiring  application  to  work,  "flc 
seems  never  to  have  rested,  except  when  he  was  laid  by  with  alarming  sickness. 
Amongst  the  curiosities  of  literature  is  the  occnirence  in  Baxter's  works  of  a 
figure  the  very  same  as  that  so  skilfully  rendered  by  Lord  Byron  in  his  lines  on 
Henry  Kirk  White— 

'Keen  were  his  pangs,  bnt  keener  still  to  feel 
He  nursed  the  pinion  whioh  impelled  the  steel ; 
While  the  same  plumage  that  had  warmed  his  nest, 
Drank  the  kst  life-blood  from  his  bleeding  breast.* 

Baxter  says  in  his  farewell  sermon  to  the  inhabitants  of  Eidderminster,  published 
but  never  preached, '  Our  destruction  is  of  ourselves,  as  good  Melancthon  was  wont 
to  say,  *^  In  vulneribus  nostris  proprias  agnoscimus  pennas/'  The  arrow  that 
woundeth  us  was  feathered  from  our  own  wings.'  Melancthon's  idea  is  fornwdly 
adopted  by  Baxter,  and  applied  by  him  in  a  spiritual  way.  The  same  idea,  vith 
a  different  application,  reappears  in  Byron's  poetry.  It  may  be  pertinently  used 
in  reference  to  Baxter  himself.  If  he  did  not  shorten  his  days,  he  surely  must 
have  injured  his  health  and  destroyed  his  comfort  by  overmuch  labour.  He 
feathered  the  darts  which  pierced  his  bosom.  But  however  his  sufferings  might 
arise,  he  bore  them  with  patience,  and  found  comfort  in  the  thought  of  diYine 
sympathy.  I  can  fancy  him,  in  one  of  the  attics  of  his  Kidderminster  home,  tossed 
with  agony,  but  looking  through  the  diamond-paned  window  to  One  above  the 
starry  sky,  who  was  in  all  points  tried  as  we  are,  and  composing  that  verse  in  his 
exquisite  hymn — 

^Christ  leads  me  through  no  darker  room 

Than  He  went  through  before ; 
He  that  into  God*s  kingdom  comes 

Must  enter  by  His  door.' 

Richard  Baxter's  life  would  be  to  me  a  hopeless  puzzle  did  I  not  believe  in 
Him  who  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,  and  who,  by  the  discipline  of  pain, 
prepares  for  the  saints'  everlasting  life.  Now  he  whom  we  honour  to-day  is  where 
they  serve  but  do  not  suffer,  where  they  work  but  do  not  weep,  where  there  is 
no  more  pain, — its  discipline  being  ended  and  its  mystery  for  ever  solved.— i'Vow 
*  The  English  Independent^ 


THE  ASILO  AT  BORDIGHERA. 

"While  spending  a  few  weeks  during  winter  on  the  sunny  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, we  were  induced,  along  with  some  friends,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Boyce's 
Orphanage  at  Bordighera.  Bordighera  is  a  small  village,  situated  about  eight 
miles  from  San  Remo,  where  we  were  located,  and  the  drive  from  the  one  town  to 
the  other  is  a  most  enjoyable  one.  From  the  one  side  of  the  road  rise  the  hills, 
with  their  slopes  covered  with  olive  trees,  and  the  bright,  sparkling  sea  stretches 
before  us  on  the  other.  The  hedges  were  beautiful  with  roses  in  full  bloom ;  and 
driving  under  a  cloudless  sky,  and  breathing  such  soft,  balmy  air,  it  took  an 
effort  to  recollect  that  it  was  February  and  not  July,  and  that  our  friends  at  home 
in  Scotland  were  probably  at  that  moment  going  along  the  snowy  streets, 
wrapped  up  in  as  many  overcoats  and  mufflers  as  they  could  put  on,  and  shivering 
with  the  cold  even  after  all.  Near  Bordighera  the  road  is  lined  for  some  short  distance 
with  palm  trees,  which,  we  were  informed,  are  cultivated  here  largely,  and  are 
annually  stripped  of  their  branches  for  the  Palm  Sunday  celebration  at  Rome. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  Asilo  we  were  kindly  welcomed,  and  taken  over  the 
schools ;  and  what  we  saw  there  so  pleased  us,  that  we  determined  to  give  a  short 
account  of  the  Orphanage  to  the  readers  of  the  Magazine,  in  the  hope  that  an 
mterest,  which  will  lead. to  active  liberality,  may  thereby  be  aroused  in  Mrs. 
Boyce,  and  the  cause  she  has  so  much  at  heart. 

The  mission  was  begun  under  the  following  circumstances :— Mrs.  Boyce  was 
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traTelling  in  Italy,  some  few  years  ago,  in  company  with  a  clergyman  and  his 
wife;  and  when  she  and  her  friends  came  to  Bordighera,  they  were  so  charmed  with 
the  beautiful  little  town,  that  they  determined  to  stay  there  for  a  time.  The 
master  of  the  hotel  in  which  they  took  up  theur  quarters  was  a  Swiss  Protestant, 
and  in  his  conversations  with  them  he  showed  himself  to  be  deeply  concerned  about 
the  spiritual  condition  of  those  among  whom  he  lived.  He  told  his  visitors  that 
several  years  before  a  number  of  the  villagers  had  bought  Bibles  and  tracts  from  a 
colporteur  who  had  passed  through  the  town,  and  that  ever  since  some  of  them 
had  met  with  each  other  occasionally  to  talk  over  religious  matters.  On  hearing 
this,  the  clergyman,  a  man  who  never  lost  any  opportunity  of  doing  good,  pressed 
Mrs.  Boyce  to  invite  them  together  and  speak  to  them,  which,  from  her  accurate 
knowledge  of  Italian,  she  was  very  well  qualified  to  do.  She  natur^y  at  first 
shrank  greatly  from  this  proposal,  but  after  much  persuasion  consented.  Accord- 
ingly, a  meeting  was  held  on  the  following  Sabbath,  which  was  exceedingly  well 
attended ;  and  the  people  who  came  listened  with  such  eagerness,  and  seemed  so 
anxious  to  hear,  that  the  services  were  continued  during  the  whole  period  of  Mrs, 
Boyce's  visit  to  Bordighera  at  that  time.  She  felt  such  pleasure  and  interest  in 
the  work,  then  so  auspiciously  begun,  that  she  soon  after  returned  to  take  up  her 
residence  there  altogether,  and  has  devoted  herself,  her  time,  and  her  money  ever 
since  to  the  spreading  of  the  gospel  in  that  part  of  Italy. 

She  has  organized  schools  for  Waldensian  orphans,  or  any  children  whose  parents 
are  unable  to  educate  them ;  and  these  schools  are  so  well  appreciated  that  she  has  at 
present  many  more  applicants  for  admission  than  she  can  accommodate.  She  has 
asked  for  no  assistance  hitherto ;  has  bought  the  ground  on  which  the  schools  are 
built,  and  supplied  the  funds  necessary  for  the  payment  of  teachers,  clothing  and 
feeding  the  children,  etc.,  entirely  at  her  own  expense.  She  now  has  her  reward 
in  seeing  her  work  prosper  in  her  hands.  But  for  some  time  past  she  has  been 
feeling  that  to  make  any  further  inroads  upon  her  own  means  would  be  wrong, 
as  she  has  already  been  obliged  to  make  many  personal  sacrifices  in  order  to  pay 
her  way. 

There  is  some  little  debt  upon  the  buildings,  and  could  this  be  cleared  by  sub- 
scriptions from  without,  Mrs.  Boyce  thinks  she  could  defray  all  the  current  expenses 
of  her  mission  herself.  To  pay  off  this  debt  completely,  a  sum  of  about  £1000 
would  be  necessary,  and  it  is  for  this  amount  that  she  is  appealing  to  the  Christian 
public.  Mrs.  Boyce  now  feels  great  difficulties  as  to  her  future  course,  and  has  at 
length  resolved,  after  much  prayerful  consideration,  to  relinquish  her  schemes  at 
the  end  of  this  year  if  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  above  sum  is  not 
subscribed  by  that  time.  She  is  most  desirous  to  go  only  where  the  Lord  leads 
her,  and  to  follow  His  direction  in  all  her  efforts  for  His  glory ;  and  thus,  w^ile 
feeling  now  more  interest  in  her  work  than  ever,  and  even  when  she  is  just 
beginning  to  see  the  good  seed  which  she  has  sown  springing  up  and  bearing  fruit, 
she  thin&  she  cannot  go  further  forward  unless  she  receives  support  in  the  manner 
we  have  indicated.  It  is,  we  hope,  only  necessary  to  state  Mrs.  Boyce's  case  to 
have  its  claims  at  once  regarded,  and  her  cry  for  help  met  with  the  ready 
response  it  deserves.  Much  sympathy  and  admiration  must  certainly  be  felt  for 
this  noble  woman,  who  has  freely  given  so  much,  and  who  has  Ifeft  country,  friends, 
and  home  to  labour  alone  among  these  poor  Italian  villagers,  and  every  encourage- 
ment should  be  held  forth  to  her  to  go  on  in  the  work  she  has  commenced.  It 
would  be,  we  think,  matter  for  deep  regret  should  this  interesting  and  useful 
project  be  idlowed  to  fall  to  the  ground  just  when  it  is  becoming  most  interesting 
and  most  useful,  and  we  could  recommend  no  worthier  object  to  the  liberality  of 
our  wealthier  brethren  than  Mrs.  Boyce's  Orphanage  at  Bordighera.  Mrs.  Boyce 
has  now  brighter  prospects  than  ever  of  doing  good  to  the  souls  of  those  among 
whom  she  lives,  and  wider  fields  of  usefulness  each  day  are  opening  before  her. 
The  Italians,  now  freed  to  a  great  extent  from  the  degrading  power  of  the  priest- 
hood, are,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  eagerly  seeking  instruction,  and  copies  of  the 
gospels,  tracts,  and  all  rdigious  books  cannot  be  distributed  quick  enough  for  the 
demand  upon  them.  In  many  of  the  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  San  Hemo, 
EngUsh  visitors  are  almost  mobbed  by  the  crowds  which  surround  them,  seeking 
for  books,  when  it  is  seen  that  they  have  any  to  sell  or  give.    We  heard  of  one 
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Christian  miniBter  who  gave  away,  on  his  first  yisit  to  Ooeglia,  a  small  town  ia  the 
district,  nearly  two  hundred  books.  They  were  but  as  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket; 
and  he  had  to  return  a  few  days  after  with  almost  double  that  number.  In  all 
places  the  darkness  of  superstition  and  ignorance  seems  passing  away.  Shall 
we  not  help  on  this  glorious  work  by  all  the  means  in  our  power?  Shall  we  not 
freely  give,  as  we  have  freely  received,  and  send  the  light  of  the  gospel  to  this 
dark  land? 

During  our  yisit  to  the  schools  at  Bordighera,  we  heard  the  children  go  through 
several  of  their  lessons,  and  were  much  pleased  by  the  intelligence  and  industry 
which  they  displayed.  At  present,  Mrs.  Boyce  receives  both  boys  and  girls ;  but 
should  she  carry  on  her  worK,  die  intends  to  devote  herself  entirely  to  boys.  The 
girls  we  heard  reading,  and  we  saw  some  of  the  boys  working  at  various  trades. 
They  all  go  to  school  the  one  half  of  the  day,  and  the  other  half  the  boys  learn 
trades,  such  as  carpentering,  tailoring,  etc.,  while  the  girls  are  trained  to  domestic 
service.  There  are  about  forty  children  altogether,  and  those  we  saw  seemed  both 
healthy  and  contented.  In  the  dining-room  their  dinner  was  laid  ready,  and  the 
large  basins  of  soup  and  the  thick  slices  of  bread  testified  to  the  good  appetites 
which  they  enjoy.  In  one  of  the  schoolrooms  we  observed  a  hymn  and  tune  book 
lying  on  the  master's  desk.  We  asked  if  we  might  be  allowed  to  hear  the  children 
singing,  and  our  request  was  at  once  complied  with.  They  all  stood  up,  and  sang 
wi&  sweet,  childish  voices  a  hymn  on  the  Nativity,  beginninf  ^-^ 

^Sotto  splendido  stellato 
Bormon  quieti  que*  pastor,* 

of  which  we  give  the  following  translation : — 

*  Beneath  soft  shining  stars 

The  shepherds  now  repose ; 
Their  flocks  are  gathered  round, 
Secure  from  aU  their  foes. 

'Lo !  what  great  light  is  yon  ? 

whiit  sounds  are  those  they  hear  ? 
Why  look  they  so  amazed  ? 
Why  tremble  so  in  fear? 

♦  "Fear  not,"  an  angel  cries, 

"  Good  news  to  you  I  bring ; 
To-day  is  bom  the  Christ, 
Your  Saviour,  and  your  King ! 

•  •*  Though  heaven  and  earth  He  made, 

He  lays  His  poWer  aside, 
And  comes,  bitt  as  a  child, 
With  mankind  to  reside." 

*■  List  to  the  angels*  song, 

Which  all  around  they  raise ; 
On  harps  and  lyres  of  gold 
They  sound  their  notes  of  prMse : 

' "  Glory  to  God  on  high ! 

On  earth  be  love  and  peace 
To  all  who  seek,  in  faith, 
From  sin  and  death  release.*' 

*  Oh  that  my  voice  with  theirs 

In  holy  strains  might  rise : 
Glory  to  God,  our  Lord, 
Our  Lanib^  and  Sacrifice  I 

^  With  shepherds,  now  in  heart, 

Sincerely  I  adore. 
And  hope  in  heaven  to  sing 
With  angels  eyermore  I ' 

We  were  al»o  conducted  through  the  dormitories,  which  are  airy,  well-liglit^^ 
apartments,  with  twenty  beds  in  each.    A  superintendent  sleeps  in  a  litUe  room 
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railed  off  at  the  end  in  each  dormitory,  and  thus  keeps  order  during  the  night 
among  the  pupils.  Mrs.  Boyce  lives  in  a  house  at  a  little  distance  from  the  main 
huildingf  and  is  always  at  hand  to  watch  over  her  work.  She  also,  in  addition  to 
her  Orphanage,  superintends  and  conducts  many  services  for  the  grown-up  people, 
and  almost  every  Sabbath  ministers  come  from  Genoa  to  preach  to  them.  These 
meetings  are  held,  we  understand,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Orphanage,  and  are  attended 
generally  by  about  a  hundred  persons.  Much  good  has  resulted  from  these  senrices 
abeady,  and  much  more  may  reasonably  be  expected  if  they  are  continued. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  Mr.  Whitelaw,  Treasurer  of  the  Synod,  has 
kindly  agreed  to  receive  any  subscriptions  toward  the  building  fund  of  the 
Orphanage  at  Bordighera  which  may  be  forwarded  to  him  at  his  office,  6  Queen 
Street,  Edinburgh.    It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  these  may  be  numerous  and  liberal. 

GOVAN,  April  15,  1876.  J. 


THE  LATE  REV.  DAVID  STUART,  D.D.,  DUBLIN. 

BT  REV.  JAMES  STEVENSON. 


To  many  readers  of  the  Magazine  the 
name  of  the  venerable   father  whose 
obituary  we  here  record  is  not  fami- 
liar.   But  there  are  still  many  in  the 
Church,  both    ministers    and  laymen, 
who  knew  and  esteemed  him  when  his 
name  was  a  power  in  the  city  where  he 
laboured  for  so  many  years,  and  who 
will  easily  at  this  distance  of  time  call 
him  to  remembrance.     For  many  years 
he  had  been  living  in  retirement,  and 
by  not  a  few  of  his  old  friends  he  was 
sapposed  to  have  been  long  dead.    But 
when  the  writer  of  these  lines  came  to 
Dublin  as  minister  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  several  years  ago,  many 
were  the  inquiries  that  were  made  of 
him  after   Dr.    Stuart  from  different 
quarters,  and  by  those  especially  who 
had  waited  on   his  ministry  in  years 
gone  by,  when  business  brought  them 
across  the  Channel  and  detained  them 
for  periods  long  or  short  in  the  Irish 
metropolis.    In  those  days  communica- 
tion between  Glasgow  and  Dublin  was 
neither  so  speedy  nor  so  comfortable  as 
at  present ;  and  the  stay  in  Dublin  by 
business  men  from  Scotland  was  often 
protracted  by  circumstances    that  do 
not  now  exist  to  trouble  them.    And 
we  have  heard  from  the  lips  of  several 
of  these,  how  they  were  in  part  recon- 
ciled to  an  enforced  stay  in  Dublin,  by 
the  fact  that  on  the  Sabbath-day  they 
would  have  the  enjoyment  of  hearing 
the  eloquent  and  rousing  preaching  of 
David  Stuart,   and  worshipping    with 
^e  congregation  of  which  he  was  pastor. 
To  all  of  these,  and  many  more,  a  few 
sentences  touching  his  career,  his  cha- 


racter, and  especially  his  closing  days, 
so  calm  and  so  beautiful,  will  be  accept- 
able. He  was  born  at  Ballydougherty, 
parish  of  Loughgilly,  county  Armagh, 
on  the  2d  of  October  1790.  When  four- 
teen years  of  age,  he  entered  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  Having  passed 
through  the  usual  curriculum  in  arts 
and  in  theology,  he  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  gospel  by  the  Seceding  Pres- 
bytery of  Market  Hill ;  and  by  the  same 
presbytery,  on  the  10th  of  August  1814, 
he  was  ordained  minister  of  the  Seceding 
congregation  in  Dublin.  The  people 
composing  that  church  were  at  the  time 
of  his  settlement  but  a  handful,  and 
they  worshipped  in  what  is  now  an 
obscure  part  of  the  city,  called  Back 
Lane,  lliis  now  uninviting  street  was 
anciently  one  of  great  importance,  *  ye 
olde  Backe  Lane '  being  at  one  time  the 
resort  of  the  wealthy,  the  learned,  and 
the  noble,— the  'Rochelle  Street'  of 
Elizabethan  days,  the  *vicus  Rupelli' 
of  King  John's  time.  The  place  of 
meeting  in  this  street  was  the  Tailors' 
*  Hall,  built  nearly  two  hundred  years 
ago;  and  as  it  still  stands,  with  its 
ancient  gateway,  speaks  of  the  wealth 
and  taste  of  its  founders,  the  Guild  of 
Tailors.  Among  many  interesting  re- 
miniscences of  this  hsdl,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  in  1792  the  Roman 
Catholic  delegates  assembled  here,  and 
their  committee  thence  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Back  Lane  Parliament. 
Subsequently  it  was  used  by  Wolfe 
Tone,  Hamilton  Rowan,  Oliver  Bond, 
and  others  of  the  Society  of  the  United 
Irishmen;    and  »giWrite^<^^5gi^4a8t 
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century  has  the  following  sentence 
about  it :  'If  yariety  hath  charms,  the 
Taylors'  Hall  must  be  one  of  the  most 
charming  places  in  Dublin.  Other  edi- 
fices are  destined  to  one  use,  or  two  at 
the  most,  but  the  Taylors'  Hall  exhibits 
a  number  of  contrary  scenes!  On  Mon- 
days, Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  it  is 
a  dancing  saloon ;  on  Thursdays  would- 
be  heroes  are  taught  to  fight ;  and  on 
Tuesdays  it  is  a  swaddling  meeting-houseJ* 
But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  it  is,  that, 
having  come  into  the  market  about  a 
year  ago  (owing  to  the  abolition  of  the 
Tailors'  Guild  and  the  removal  of  their 
endowed  school  to  another  part  of  the 
city),  the  property  has  been  purchased 
by  a  Christian  gentleman  in  Dublin,  to 
be  used  exclusively  for  gospel  purposes 
among  the  dense  masses  of  ignorant, 
careless,  and  non-church-going  people 
in  the  midst  of  which  it  is  situated. 
Already  it  swarms  with  Christian 
workers  of  all  denominations,  who  are 
seeking  to  make  it  a  centre  of  light  in 
the  surrounding  darkness,  and  who  are 
none  ashamed  at  being  reckoned  the 
lineal  descendants  of  the  '  swaddlers '  of 
a  hundred  years  ago. 

In  this  hall  the  Secession  congregation 
did  not  long  continue  to  worship  after 
obtaining  a  minister ;  and  a  new  place 
of  meeting  having  been  built  in  Mary's 
Abbey,  they  repaired  to  it  in  due  course, 
and  there  for  many  years  Mr.  Stuart 
ministered  with  much  acceptance  to  the 
growing  congregation  that  was  being 
attracted  to  him.  Finding  that  increased 
accommodation  was  still  required,  steps 
were  again  taken  to  erect  a  larger 
structure ;  and  Union  Chapel  being  built 
in  Lower  Abbey  Street,  it  was  opened 
in  the  year  1825.  The  old  place  in 
Mary's  Abbey  still  stands,  and  is  now 
used  as  the  Jewish  synagogue.  In 
Union  Chapel,  Dr.  Stuart's  fame  as  a 
preacher  rapidly  increased,  and  his  new 
place  of  worship  was  soon  filled  to  over- 
flowing. He  greatly  excelled  as  an 
expositor  of  Scripture,  for  which  his 
ripe  scholarship  remarkably  qualified 
him ;  and  his  ministrations  were  eagerly 
prized  by  the  serious  and  intelligent 
Christians  of  all  classes  and  denomina- 
tions in  the  city.  In  the  Episcopal 
Church  at  that  time,  there  were  not  the 
same  unction  and  earnestness  that  are 
happily  to  be  found  in  the  preaching  of 
most  of  its  ministers  at  the  present  day. 


Amongst  them  there  were  men  of  un- 
doubted mark  and  of  evangelical  fervour, 
whose  names  are  still  held  in  honourable 
remembrance ;  but  the  general  run  of 
the  parish  ministers  was  not  of  this 
description,  so  that  the  spiritual  thirst 
of  large  numbers  of  the  people  belong- 
ing to  that  Church  sought  the  object 
that  alone  could  satisfy  them  beyond 
the  pale  of  their  own  denomination.  It 
so  happened  that  there  were  several 
distinguished  and  powerful  Nonconfor- 
mist ministers  in  Dublin  at  that  time, 
by  whom  the  want  was  adequately 
supplied,  and  aroimd  whose  ministry 
earnest- minded  Christians  in  great  num- 
bers clustered. 

Among  these,  the  Coopers,  father  and 
son,  may  be  mentioned  as  standing 
foremost.  The  Rev.  William  Cooper  of 
Plunket  Street  was  a  man  of  great 
ability,  of  intrepid  character,  power- 
ful as  an  assailant  of  error  and  defender 
of  the  faith ;  but  most  of  all,  attractive 
and  popular  as  a  preacher  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  Him  crucified.  In  sad  con- 
trast with  its  appearance  in  his  palmy 
days,  when  not  only  every  pew,  but 
passages  and  windows  were  usually 
filled,  stands  old  Flunket  Street  Chapel 
now,  deserted,  crumbling,  and  empty. 
No  less  famed  and  popular  than  the 
father  was  the  son,  the  Rev.  William 
Haweis  Cooper,  for  whom  Zion  Chapel, 
King's  Inn  Street,  was  built,  and  where 
for  many  a  day  a  large  assemblage  met 
for  worship  under  his  earnest  ministry. 

Then  there  was  Dr.  William  Urwick, 
long  the  minister  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Chapel,  York  Street,  of  whom  we 
can  speak  from  personal  acquaintance. 
An  able  controversialist,  an  eloquent 
preacher,  an  earnest  evangelist,  a  dili- 
gent pastor,  and  a  fearless  advocate  of 
the  civD  and  religious  liberties  of  the 
people,  whose  church  for  many  years  was 
attended  by  multitudes  connected  with 
the  then  Established  Church,  who  greatly 
prized  his  ministrations,  although  they 
did  not  adopt  his  peculiar  ecclesiastical 
views  and  principles.  And  we  may  be 
pardoned  for  here  mentioning  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  last  public  service 
in  the  city,  where  he  had  laboured  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  in  which  E^- 
Urwick  took  part,  was  that  connected 
with  the  laying  the  foundation-stone  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,—* 
service  in  which  he  was  joined  by  our 
own  Professor  Eadie,  fuj^Pto  John  Ker, 
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and  Mr.  David  Anderson  of  Glasgow, 
and  in  which  he  lifted  np  his  voice  like 
a  trumpet,  and  as  in  oays  of  old,  on 
behalf  of  the  spiritual  independence  of 
Christ's  ChoTch. 

To  these  we  have  to  add  the  name 
o£  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  David 
Stuart,  of  whom  it  is  but  repeating 
the  testimony  of  many  concurrent  wit- 
nesses to  say,  that  his  preaching  gave  a 
great  impulse  to  evangelical  religion  in 
the  city,  and  was  eminently  owned  and 
blessed  of  God  to  the  conversion  of 
many  souls.     In  his  congregation,  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  barris- 
ters and  judges  from  the  four  courts, 
students,    professors,    and    fellows    of 
Trinity  College,   as  well  as  members 
of  other  learned  professions,  who  were 
attracted  by  the  superior  character  of 
his  discourses,  being  solid,  scriptural, 
and  impressive,  indicative  not  only  of 
ability  and  learning,  but  marked  by 
spiritual  earnestness  and  power.     His 
week-day  lecture  was   an    institution 
greatly  prized  and  waited  on  by  eager 
crowdls  of   young  and  old.    In  these 
weekly  gatherings  were  the  rich  as  well 
as  the  poor, —  the   line    of    carriages 
stretching  often,  we  have  been  told, 
from  the  door  of  Union  Chapel  into 
Sackville  Street,  so  as  at  times  to  inter- 
rapt  the  ordinary  traffic  during  business 
hours.    His  classes  for  the  young,  too, 
were  specially  blessed,  many  deriving 
from  them  their  first  insight  into  the 
riches  of  the  divine  word,  and  their 
first  impression  of  eternal  things.     It 
was   his  wont    to    invite    in    writing 
statements    of   religious  difficulty  ex- 
perienced by   any   who    attended  his 
instructions,  or  passages  of  the  word  by 
which  they  were  perplexed;  and  having 
received  these  at  one  meeting,  he  took 
them  up  and  made  them  the  theme  of 
his  discourse  at  the  next,— a  mode  of 
iostruction  that  not  only  awakened  and 
widened  interest,  but  greatly  tended  to 
edification.    The  popularity  which  he 
thus  secured  was  not  confined  to  Dublin 
or  to  Ireland,  but  extended  to  Scotland 
and  England,  where  he  was  often  sought 
after,  and  where    on   many  different 
missions  and  services  of  a  public  nature 
he  was  frequently  engaged.    In  March 
1839,  the  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred 
on  him   by  the    Board    of   Jefferson 
College,  Canonsbury,  Pennsylvania,— an 
honour  which,  in  the  opinion  of  all  who 
^ere  acquainted  with   his   gifts   and 


attainments,  was  well  bestowed.  About 
this  time,  however,  a  combination  of 
painful  circumstances,  to  which  we  do 
not  here  particularly  refer,  occurred,  by 
which  the  whole  current  of  his  life 
became  changed.  Into  the  union  that 
took  place  between  the  Synod  of  Ulster 
and  the  Synod  of  the  Secession  he  did 
not  see  his  way  to  enter,  and  so  far  a 
separating  line  between  him  and  some  of 
his  brethren  was  drawn.  The  cloud,  too, 
of  a  great  sorrow  and  a  great  calamity 
darkened  sadly  down  upon  him.  The 
consequence  was,  that  he  felt  constrained 
to  retire  from  the  pastorate  of  Union 
Chapel,  and  to  withdraw  into  private 
life.  Ajid  his  way  for  years  lay  through 
much  tribulation ;  ^  deep  called  unto 
deep.*  But  he  was  not  forsaken  of  the 
Master  in  whose  service  he  had  hitherto 
occupied  so  prominent  and  honoured  a 
place.  On  the  contrary,  he  found  His 
grace  made  sufficient  for  him.  His 
strength  made  perfect  in  weakness.  ^  And 
the  everlasting  arm  was  still  around 
him.  To  other  afflictions  by  which  he 
was  sorely  tried,  was  added  the  loss  of 
sight.  It  was  a  heavy  blow.  But  when 
the  proofs  became  conclusive  that  those 
that  *  look  out  at  the  windows '  were  to 
be  darkened,  it  was  with  manly  resigna- 
tion that  he  surrendered  himself  to  the 
will  of  his  Heavenly  Father.  And 
many  a  time  have  we  heard  him  say 
that  this,  as  it  was  the  greatest  trial, 
was  also  the  greatest  blessing  of  his  life. 
An  operation  for  the  removal  of  cataract, 
to  which  he  submitted,  proving  unsuc- 
cessful, the  disease  spread  from  the  one 
eye  to  the  other,  and  both  were  involved 
in  total  blindness.  But  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, as  illustrating  his  great  familiarity 
with  the  word  of  Grod,  that  after  this 
calamity  came  upon  him,  he  could  not 
only  give  instruction  in  Scripture  to 
classes  of  young  people,  repeating  freely 
from  memory  whole  chapters,  and  even 
books  of  the  Bible,  and  comparing  spiri- 
tual things  with  spiritual,  but  he  could 
give  with  ease  lessons  in  the  original 
languages  of  Scripture,  especially  in 
Hebrew, — an  exercise  in  which  he  de- 
lighted, and  to  which  he  brought  great 
energy  and  aptitude  to  the  end  of  his 
days.  From  a  boy,  the  faculty  of 
memory  was  peculiarly  ready  and  re- 
tentive in  him.  As  one  illustration  of 
which,  out  of  many,  he  often  referred 
with  great  pleasure  to  a  circumstance 
in  early  life.    When  unde 
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of  age,  a  venerable  Scotch  minister, 
being  at  breakfast  in  his  father's  house, 
at  family  prayer  made  use  of  the  follow- 
ing words,  which  were  never  forgotten : 
^  Mak  us  what  Thou  wouldest  hae  us  to 
be ;  teach  us  what  Thou  wouldest  hae 
us  to  do,  and  gie  us  grace  to  do  it.* 
Although  the  afOiiction  of  blindness 
greatly  interfered  with  the  freedom  of 
his  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men, 
and  drew  him  largely  away  from  the 
wide  circle  of  friendship  in  which  he 
had  long  mingled,  yet  it  did  not  dimi- 
nish the  cheerfulness  of  his  spirit  or 
make  him  habitually  gloomy.  But  it 
brought  out  in  many  ways,  and  tended 
no  doubt  to  heighten,  the  spirituality  of 
his  character.  He  apparently  lived 
much  in  communion  with  God.  During 
the  night  seasons,  especially,  he  wrestled 
much  in  prayer;  and  from  a  member 
of  his  fainily  we  learn  that  from  his 
prayers  at  morning  worship  they  could 
generally  guess  the  subjects  on  which 
his  mind  luid  been  exercised  during  the 
previous  night.  The  prevailing  state  of 
his  mind  may  be  gathered  from  the 
familiar  lines,  which  were  perhaps  more 
than  any  others  on  his  lips — 

^  Not  in  mine  innocence  I  trust, 
I  bow  before  Thee  in  the  dust; 
And  through  my  Saviour's  blood  €Uone, 
1  look  for  mercy  at  Thy  throne.* 

It  was  a  wonderful  measure  of  health 
with  which  he  was  blessed  on  to  the 
close  of  his  long  life,  considering  the 
barrier  vrhich  the  loss  of  his  sight  inter- 
posed to  physical  activity ;  and  during 
all  those  years  his  mind  retained  its 
elasticity  unimpaired.  To  the  Church 
of  his  fathers  he  never  lost  his  deep  and 
strong  attachment ;  and  it  was  charac- 
teristic of  him  in  this  respect,  that  when 
the  Synod  of  our  Church  in  1864  resolved 
to  begin  work  in  Dublin,  Dr.  Stuart 
came  forward  and  identified  himself 
with  the  infant  cause  from  its  com- 
mencement. It  was  not  that  he  expected 
to  be  able  to  render  it  much  active 
assistance,  but  only  because  he  vrished 
to  enjoy  its  fellowship  as  of  old,  and  to 
show  his  sympathy  with  the  missionary 
undertaking  to  which  the  Church  by 
coming  to  Dublin  had  committed  itself. 
But  here,  contrary  to  his  expectation, 
and  in  a  way  that  surprised  him, 
he  found  that  even  at  his  advanced 
years  there  was  much  work  for  him  to 
do.  His  closed  lips  were  again  opened 
to  preach  the  everlasting  gospel ;  and 


many  were  the  friends  of  former  days, 
who,  when  they  learned  that  he  was 
again  at  work,  rejoiced  to  hear  the 
word  at  ius  mouth.    To  the  yoaog  men 
in    Abbey    Street   he   was   especially 
devoted,  becoming   in    the   midst  of 
them^  as  he  often  said,  a  young  man 
again ;  attending  their  meetings,  taking 
part  in  their  discussions,  and  delivering 
to  them  many  stirring  addresses.    In 
the  progress  of  the  congregation  and 
in  the  success    of    its   mission  work 
he  took  intense  interest,  often  going 
to  the  mission  districts  and  address- 
ing the  poor  people    that   assembled 
there.     Over   and   above   these  calis 
connected    with    his    own   church,  to 
which  he  always  gave  the  preference, 
others  came  to  him  from  without,— the 
invitations  to  preach  in  the  city  and 
neighbourhood    becoming    in   fact  so 
numerous,  that  for  some  years  the  old 
man  of  fourscore  was  almost  constantly 
employed.    Many  a  time  we  have  heard 
him  blessing  God  for  these  opportunities 
of  usefulness,  and  giving  expression  to 
the  gladness  of  his  soul  that  God  so 
enabled  and  honoured  him  to  work  in 
this  world  before  He  took  him  home. 
During  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  was 
a  good  deal  confined  to  the  house,— first 
by  one  or  two  sharp  attacks  of  an  old 
ailment;  then  by  a  strained  hip-joint, 
caused  by  having  made  a  false  step 
when  going  to  take  part  in  a  prayer- 
meeting  ;  and  finally,  from  bronchitis. 
Only  now  did  there  appear  signs  of  the 
gradual  breaking  of  his  vigorous  consti- 
tution ;  but  now  the  impression  could 
not  be  resisted   that  the  solemn  bat 
happy  end  was  drawing  nigh.    To  none 
was  this  more  evident  than  to  himself. 
He  seemed  to  be  consciously  on  the 
borders  of  the  glory  land ;  and  where  his 
treasure  was,  there  also  was  his  heart 
So  long  as  he  could  sit  in  his  chair  and 
receive  the  visits  of  his  friends,  he  was 
wont  to  say  he  could    commend  his 
Master  to  others  with   perhaps  more 
pathos  and  power  than  from  the  pulpit 
itself.     Thus  did  he  count  his  last  days 
his  best ;   and  to  the  last  he  preached 
Christ  to  all  who  came  near  him.    The 
radiant  face   of  the  old   man  was  a 
sermon  in  itself.    He  was  but  for  six 
days  entirely  confined  to  his  bed,  during 
which  his  sufferings  were  not  severe. 
He  was  calm  and  even  cheerful  amid 
the  sympathy  of  friends,  the  loving  and 
devoted  attentions  of  his  own  family,  and 
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above  all,  in  the  consolation  and  hope 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ  Jesus.  On  the 
17th  December  1874,  the  Lord  gently 


released  his  spirit,  and  he  entered  into 
rest  At  his  death  he  had  completed 
his  eighty-fourth  year. 


OBITUARY  NOTICE  OF  JAMES  COMMON,  M.A.,  STUDENT  OP 

DIVINITY. 

Died  14th  February  1876,  jet.  24. 


When  a  veteran  labourer,  after  having 
bonie  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  in 
the  Master's  vineyard,  is  called  hence  to 
his  rest  and  his  reward,  there  is  much 
sorrow  in  the  Church,  and  that  not 
without  cause ;  but  when  one  in  the 
flower  of  yQuth,  full  of  high  hopes  and 
fresh  energies,  is  removed  ere  the  work 
of  preparation  for  the  Lord's  service  has 
been  completed,  there  is  regret  peculiar 
and  intense  in  the  thought  of  what  might 
have  been.  The  subject  of  the  present 
notice  is  one  whose  early  and  lamented 
death  has  caused  a  blank  not  in  the 
pulpit,  but  on  the  benches  of  our  Divinity 
Hall,  and  whose  name  has  been  taken 
from  the  list  of  our  students,  not  to  be 
added  to  the  roll  of  the  ministry  on 
earth,  but  to  that  of  the  higher  ministry 
of  the  Church  above.  The  life  but 
lately  closed,  to  which  these  few  lines 
are  an  affectionate  tribute,  was  neither 
long  nor  eventful,  but  it  was  beautiful 
and  blessed, — one  the  memory  of  which 
will  never  wilUngly  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  came  within  its  beneficial 
mfluence. 

James  Common  was  bom  at  the  farm 
of  Crossdykes,  in  the  parish  of  Corrie, 
Dumfriesshire.  Sent  at  an  early  age  to 
the  parish  school,  he  there  made  rapid 
progress  in  all  the  branches  of  element- 
ary education.  Having,  in  accordance 
with  his  own  strong  inclination  and  the 
desire  of  his  parents,  determined  to  pro- 
secute his  studies  with  a  view  to  the 
inmistry  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  he  entered  Dumfries  Academy 
in  1864,  and  there  became  more  fully 
qualified  for  the  University. 

At  this  seminary  he  soon  became 
known  as  a  persevering  and  successful 
student;  and  the  fine  qualities  of  his 
character — ^the  modesty,  uprightness, 
purity,  and  unselfishness  which  after- 
wards won  for  him  the  admiration  and 
love  of  a  wider  circle — even  then  endeared 
him  to  many  of  his  schoolfellows,  of 
whom  the  writer  of  this  notice  was  one. 
As  a  prize-taker  he  was  eminently  suc- 
cessf ol,  carrying  off  rewards  in  all  his 


classes,  and  many  special  prizes  of  con- 
siderable value.  He  left  the  academy 
in  1868  as  first  Armstrong  Bursar ;  and 
in  November  of  that  year  he  enroDed 
himself  as  a  student  of  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity, at  which  he  passed  through  not 
only  the  Course  of  study  prescribed  for 
aspirants  to  the  ministry  of  our  Church, 
but  the  full  curriculum  requisite  for 
graduation.  In  some  respects  his  Uni- 
versity career  was  a  distinguished  one. 
Durinff  its  course  he  held  the  Dumfries- 
shire Society's  Bursary  of  £20,  and  the 
Tyndall  Bruce  Bursary  of  £30,  for  three 
years  respectively,  as  well  as  gaining 
more  than  once  a  high  place  among  the 
successful  competitors  for  United  Presby- 
terian scholarships.  All  his  college  work 
was  characterized  by  thoroughness.  He 
was  a  laborious  and  earnest  student.  In 
every  one  of  his  classes  he  took  an 
honourable  place,  and  in  several  bore  off 
prizes.  He  closed  his  college  course  by 
taking  the  degree  of  M.A.  In  August 
1872  he  entered  the  Divinity  Hall. 
Within  its 'more  limited  circle,  students 
get  to  know  and  appreciate  each  other 
more  thoroughly  than  in  the  wider 
arena  of  the  University ;  nay,  it  is  here 
that  the  acquaintanceships  and  likings 
of  college  days  ripen  into  firm  and  last- 
ing friendships.  And  it  was  at  the  Hall 
that  many  who  met  James  Common  for 
the  first  time  came  to  understand  that 
he  was  a  student  of  great  abilities,  rare 
acquirements,  and  high  promise, — in 
many  respects  far  above  the  average 
attainments  of  entrants  upon  the  study 
of  theology.  There,  as  previously  at  the 
University,  his  gentleness,  humility, 
kindness  of  heart,  purity  of  character, 
and  unaffected  piety  endeared  him  to 
all  his  fellow-students,  and  especially  to 
an  inner  circle  of  chosen  friends,  who 
now  mourn  their  broken  numbers.  One 
so  generous  and  true,  so  fearless  yet  so 
gentle,  so  manly  yet  so  modest,  and 
withal  so  earnest  and  sincere  in  his 
desire,  by  divine  grace,  to  live  up  to  the 
ideal  Christian  life,  has  seldom  entered 
our  Divinity  Hall,    In  1873J 
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cessf ul  in  canying  off  the  Greek  Travel- 
ling Scholarship  in  the  University  (of 
the  value  of  £70);  and  in  accordance 
with  the  condition  on  which  it  was  held, 
he  spent  a  year  in  Germany,  studyiDg 
for  some  months  at  the  Universities  of 
Heidelberg  and  Leipsic,  and  acquiring 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  German 
language.  During  his  absence  on  the 
Continent,  he  also  visited  the  leading 
cities  of  the  German  Empire,  and  made  a 
tour  through  Switzerland.  At  Heidel- 
berg and  Leipsic  he  made  many  friends, 
especially  among  the  German  and 
American  students,  with  several  of  whom 
he  kept  up  regular  correspondence  until 
his  death.  His  stay  on  the  Continent 
did  much  to  enlarge  the  field  of  his 
theological  knowledge,  by  bringing  him 
into  contact  with  several  of  the  leaders 
of  religious  thought,  and  by  opening  up 
to  him,  through  an  increasing  acquaint- 
ance with  the  language,  the  treasures  of 
German  theological  literature.  On  his 
return  home  he  resumed  attendance  at 
the  Divinity  Hall.  At  the  close  of  his 
second  session  he  was  appointed  mission- 
ary at  Carstairs  Junction, — a  station 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Lanark 
Presbytery.  Here  the  first  symptoms 
of  the  disease  which  ultimately  proved 
fatal  manifested  themselves.  Scarcely 
had  he  occupied  this  station  for  more 
than  a  month,  when  he  was  compelled, 
acting  under  eminent  medical  advice,  to 
leave  it  and  return  home.  Though  the 
period  of  his  labours  at  Carstairs  was 
thus  of  very  brief  duration,  it  was  long 
enough  to  gain  for  him  a  high  place  in 
the  esteem  and  afi'ection  of  the  people, 
and  his  early  departure  was  to  all  of 
them  a  cause  of  deep  regret.  From  the 
first  the  probability  of  a  fatal  termina- 
tion to  his  malady  was  before  him ;  and 
whilst  naturally  hopeful,  and  slow  to 
relinquish  the  welcome  prospect  of  serv* 
ing  God  in  the  gospel  of  His  Son,  he  yet 
declared  his  entire  resignation  to  the 
will  of  his  heavenly  Father,  should  He 
see  fit  to  ordain  it  otherwise.  Happily 
the  nature  of  his  disease  was  such  that, 
save  occasionally  and  for  short  periods, 
he  was  not  confined  to  his  room  or 
within  doors.  To  the  very  last  his 
interest  in  the  outside  world  continued 
strong ;  and  the  theological  books  and 
magazines  which  friends  and  fellow- 
students  forwarded  to  him  in  his  retire- 
ment were  read  and  enjoyed  with  the 
keenest   relish.    At   Langholm,    Man- 


chester, and  Halifax,  stays  of  varioas 
lengths  were  made  in  the  pursuit  o! 
health,  and  all  that  loving  hearts  and 
ready  hands  could  do  for  his  comfort 
and  happiness  was  done.  Wherever  he 
went,  he  bore  about  the  same  cheerful, 
uncomplaining  spirit,  and  diffused  on 
every  side  the  blessed  influence  of  a 
Christlike  life.  The  casual  visits  of  sach 
fellow-students  as  were  bosom  friends 
were  to  him  times  of  rich  enjoyment, 
giving  occasion  for  the  discussion  of 
^emes  theological  and  religious,  which 
ever  occupied  his  attention. 

And  none  who  were  privileged  to  visit 
him  in  his  enforced  seclusion,  ever  left 
him  without  having  received  much 
stimulus  from  their  fellowship,  or  with- 
out having  their  admiration  and  love  for 
him  increased.  His  calm  and  cheerfal 
spirit,  his  strong  faith,  and  fearless  hope 
in  the  prospect  of  death,  once  seen, 
could  never  be  forgotten. 

In  the  beginning  of  January  of  this 
present  year,  he  made  his  last  appear- 
ance in  public  as  chairman  at  a  soiree  of 
the  Corrie  Temperance  Society,  of  which 
association  he  had  been  for  several  years 
the  esteemed  and  zealous  president. 
Little  did  those  who  then  listened  to  his 
earnest  and  telling  words  dream  that 
his  voice  was  so  soon  to  be  hushed  in 
the  silence  of  death.  Yet  so  it  proved. 
After  this  occasion,  and  for  some  weeks 
before  his  death,  he  confined  himself  to 
his  room  in  the  prosecution  of  a  parti- 
cular method  of  treatment  for  his  disease. 
On  Sabbath,  February  13,  he  unex- 
pectedly and  rapidly  became  worse,  and 
it  was  seen  that  the  end  could  not  be  far 
distant.  The  following  morning  he 
spoke  for  the  last  time;  and  on  the  after- 
noon of  that  day,  surrounded  by  those 
he  loved,  his  spirit  calmly  passed  away. 
He  literally  '  fell  asleep,'  and  that,  too, 
as  all  who  knew  him  could  testify,  *  in 
Christ.'  The  sorrow  of  'the  house  of 
mourning '  was  lightened  by  the  blessed 
thought  that  for  him  '  to  die  was  gain.' 
On  Friday,  the  18th  of  February,  his 
remains  were  laid  among  kindred  dost 
in  the  picturesque  churchyard  of  Wester- 
kirk,  by  the  side  of  the  winding  EsL 
Though  a  day  of  wind  and  tempest,  a 
great  company  assembled  from  far  and 
near,  to  testify  by  their  presence  to  their 
high  esteem  for  the  departed,  and  to 
manifest  their  sympathy  with  his  parents 
in  the  loss  of  their  first-bom, — one  who 
had  by  common  consent  been,  regarded 
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as  a  noble  son,  an  affectionate  brother, 
a  trnstj  friend,  and  a  genuine  Christian. 
The  Presbytery  of  Annandale,  under 
whose  superintendence  Mr.  Common  had 
for  some  time  been  placed,  unanimously 
agreed  to  forward  a  letter  of  condolence 
and  sympathy  to  his  parents.  Few 
indeed  at  his  early  period  of  life  have 
left  behind  a  wider  circle  of  warm 
friends.  In  him,  moreoTer,  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  talented  and  promising  students. 
On  Sabbath,  February  20,  his  friend  and 
^tor,  the  Bey.  Armstrong  Black,  of 
Waterbeck,  at  the  close  of  a  special 
Bermon,  made  touching  and  appropriate 


reference  to  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
family,  the  congregation,  and  the  Church 

fenendly,  in  his  early  death.  Such  as 
e  was  we  can  at  present  ill  afford  to 
lose.  But  doubtless  the  Master  had 
need  of  him  to  serve  in  the  upper 
sanctuary,  and  it  therefore  becomes  us 
to  bow  submissively  to  His  will.  To 
those  who  remain  has  been  left  the 
undying  fragrance  of  *  the  white  flower 
of  a  bkmeless  life.'  '  He,  being  dead, 
yet  speaketh.' 

*  His  memory  long  will  live  alone 

In  all  our  hearts,  as  mournful  light 
That  broods  above  the  fallen  sun, 
And  dwells  in  heaven  half  the  night* 


fo^rg. 


The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  Syriac  hymn  of  Ephraem,  found  in 
the  third  volume  of  his  works,  in  Iambics,  6's  and  7's, — An  Exhortation  to 
Repentance, — by  Bev.  Alexander  Bobb,  D.D.  : — 


1.  Mt  soul  afflicted, 

The  Judge  is  nearing, — 
Through  seas  of  evil 
Nor  wept  my  folly, — 

2.  The  foe  allured  me. 
Me  slew,  nor  pitied ; 
0  righteous  Buler, 
When  I  would  seek  Thee, 

3.  Be  Thou  my  helper. 
Then  shall  I  quell  hini. 
Lord,  when  Thou  oomest, 

0  do  not  shame  me 

4.  My  soul,  0  fear  Him ; 
My  Saviour,  pity — 

1  am  a  sinner. 

But  in  Thy  goodness, 

5.  When  Christ  appeareth 
The  good  shall  meet  Him 
But  I,  in  darkness, — 
How  can  I  welcome 

6.  The  Judge  is  righteous, 
By  each  man's  actions 
How  can  I  cancel 

0  who  shall  clear  me 

7.  My  spirit  trembles,— 
My  soul  is  quaking ; 
In  Thy  compassion. 
And  I  will  praise  Thee, 

8.  Thy  cross  shall  shield  me 
And  drive  before  me 

To  me  'twill  open 
I'll  joyful  enter, 

9.  *  Let  me  not  perish, — 

Let  Thy  flesh  feed  me, 


how  long  wilt  thou  still  linger  ? 
fire 's  ready  to  devour  me ; 
I've  made  life's  rapid  voyage, 
now  sudden  death 's  upon  me. 
led  me  a  slave  to  pleasure ; 
alas !  I  now  am  helpless, 
subdue  this  foe  that  fights  me ; 
his  lying  arts  ensnare  me. 
0  Lord,  in  Thy  great  mercy ; 
and  burst  his  bonds  asunder, 
when  Thou  shalt  judge  the  wicked, 
before  the  assembled  angels, 
come,  pray  thy  great  Bedeemer, 
deliver  me  from  evil ; 
and  am  asJiamed  to  beg  Thee ; 
0  save  me  from  Gihano.* 
on  earth  in  sudden  glory, 
with  torches  brightly  burning ; 
no  oil,  my  lamp  a-dying, — 
the  Bridegroom  at  His  coming  ? 
nor  can  receive  the  wicked ; 
his  due  is  justly  measured, 
my  numberless  transgressions  ? 
before  that  just  tribunal  ? 
the  day  of  doom  is  nearing  ; 
for  sinners  fire  is  waiting. 
Lord,  save  me  from  perdition, 
when  Thou  shalt  come  in  glory. 
in  that  dread  path  of  terror, 
the  hostile  bands  of  darkness ; 
the  gate  of  heaven  and  glory, 
and  celebrate  Thy  mercy, 
in  Thy  compassion  save  me ; 
Thy  living  blood  me  nourish. 
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Thy  death  shall  lieal  me, 
And  I  will  praise  Thee 

10.  Alas!  in  folly 

In  earthly  pleasures 
My  soal  led  captive 
Forgot  how  dreadful 

11.  Who  shall  me  comfort 
When  rank,  and  riches, 
And  none  can  ransom 
And  none  is  able 

12.  My  youth  neglected 
That  serve  as  pinions 
Yet  lies  my  passage 
How  can  I,  wingless, 

13.  The  angels  tremble 
They  stand  all  lowly, 
Then  I,  a  sinner, 
When  He  revealeth 

Leipzig,  lO^A  March  1876. 


Thy  blood  me  cleanse  from  vUeness ; 
among  Thy  saints  in  glory, 
my  days  of  youth  have  vanished ; 
I  was  a  heedless  wanderer ; 
by  youthful  lusts  ensnaring, 
would  be  my  resurrection, 
in  that  dark  hour  of  terror, 
and  noble  birth  are  worthless, 
a  brother's  soul  from  justice, 
to  buy  his  own  redemption  ? 
those  deeds  of  love  and  kindness 
to  wing  the  soul  to  heaven ; 
above  a  flaming  ocean : 
that  flight  of  peril  venture  ? 
when  speaks  the  Judge  Almighty  ; 
those  bands  of  wind  and  Are : 
how  shall  I  And  an  answer, 
all  secrets  good  and  evil  ? 


ORIGIN  OF  SECESSION  AND  RELIEF  CHURCHES. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  MAGAZINE. 


Sir, — In  the  January  Magazine  of  this 
year,  W.  B.,  of  Dunblane,  has  attempted 
to  overthrow  my  positions  with  regard 
to  the  Anglican  influences  which  ope- 
rated in  the  formation  of  the  branches 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  but, 
as  I  shall  now  show,  without  success. 
The  Dunblane  writer  ridicules  the  idea  of 
any  English  influences  giving  character 
to  the  Secession  and  Relief  Churches. 
W.  B.  wishes  the  reader  to  regard  my 
statement  of  facts  as  mere  myths ;  and 
that  my  views  cannot  be  true,  because 
they  were  never  noticed  by  Dr.  M'Kel- 
vie  ;  and  that  the  novelty  of  my  views 
was  their  condemnation.  Dr.  M^Kelvie 
may  not  have  referred  to  English  influ- 
ences as  an  element  in  leading  to  the 
formation  of  j^he  Secession  and  Relief 
Churches,  but  that  is  no  proof  that 
they  did  not  exist.  Dr.  Andrew  Thom- 
son— ^no  mean  authority,  and  one  who 
does  not  write  without  book — states  in 
his  History  of  the  Secession^  *  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Secession  and  of  Puritanism 
were  near  of  kin ; '  that  *  the  roots  of  the 
Secession  thus  go  back  at  once  to  the 
struggles  of  the  Scottish  Covenant  and 
of  English  Puritanism.'  My  letter  was 
merely  pointing  out  some  of  the  English 
roots  and  links  of  English  kinship. 

In  order  to  overthrow  my  positions, 
W.  B.  says  the  Marrow  Controversy  was 


thoroughly  Scottish.  Now  I  wonder 
that  W.  B.  would  imperil  his  character 
for  historic  lore  by  such  an  assertion. 
The  Marrow  Controversy  was  unques- 
tionably a  wave  of  Anglican  opinion. 
The  Marrow  men  in  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland  belonged  to  the 
party  who  copied  closely  the  opinions 
of  the  English  Puritans.  That  party 
took  its  rise  at  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth, when  English  influences  were 
dominant  in  Scotland.  The  party  was 
then  known  as  the  Protesters,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Resolutioners.  The  Pro- 
testers were  those  who  had  imbibed 
those  ecclesiastical  or  doctrinal  and 
political  views  then  most  prevalent  in 
England.  The  Protesters  were  the 
popular  plebeian  party,  who  stood  up  for 
the  rights  of  the  people;  while  the 
Resolutioners  were  on  the  side  of  royal 
prerogatives  and  rigid  or  frigid  mode- 
ratism,  Cromwell  knew  well  that  the 
Protesters  were  true  symjwithisers  with 
the  English  Puritans  and  with  his  libml 
views.  Hence  the  Protesters  were  fa- 
voured and  patronized  by  Cromwell. 
This  Anglican  party  were  the  bone  and 
sinews  of  the  Covenanting  party.  During 
the  days  of  persecution,  the  farrow  of 
Modem  Divinity  and  other  English 
publications  were  circulated  and  eagerly 
read  by  the  Covenanters.    The  contro- 
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rersy  which  arose  about  this  book  on 
the  eye  of  the  Secession  was  carried  on 
by  the  leaders  of  the  two  old  parties, — 
the  one  party  tinged  with  Anglican 
spipathies,  the  other  being  more  Scot- 
tish. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
spirit  which  animated  the  Marrow  men 
sprang  from  and  was  nursed  by  the 
doctrinal  and  ecdesiastical  discussionB 
that  prevailed  in  the  strongholds  of 
Engli»i  Puritanism.  It  is  ignoring  his- 
toric facts  to  deny  the  Engl£h  churacter 
of  the  Marrow  Controver^,  or  its  influ- 
ence on  the  origin  of  Hie  Secession.  Dr» 
M'Crie  evidently  believed  that  this  con- 
troversy brought  on  the  Secession,  for 
he  admits  that  the  Secession  would  have 
happened  ten  years  earlier  than  it  di^ 
had  not  the  o&er  side  mitigated  their 
opposition.  I  would  recommend  W.  B. 
to  read  an  artide  on  the  Marrow  Con- 
troversy published  in  the  British  c^nd 
Foreign  Evannelical  Review  for  June 
1853. 

All  that  the  Dunblane  critic  has  said 
aboat  the  Ei^ines  has  not  altered  the 
facts  I  adduced  in  reference  to  their 
being  so  closely  allied  to  English  Puri- 
taoiffli.  I  might  have  added,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  is  stated  in  my  first  letter, 
that  the  Border-land  in  which  the 
Erskines  were  brought  up  was  deeply 
pervaded  with  English  ecclesiastical  in- 
Bnenoes.  It  was  during  the  earlier 
years  of  the  young  ErsHnea-that  the 
English  Dissen.ters  put  forth  such 
wonderful  energy,  that  in  the  space  of 
five  years  they  erected  one  thousand 
chnrchea  The  English  Dissenters  at 
that  time  must  have  been  producing 
deep  impressionfi  on  the  receptive  min£ 
of  the  Erskines.  To  show  the  varied 
channels  through  which  EngHsh  Puritan 
influences  were  conveyed  northwards,  it 
is  worthy  of  notice  *  that  the  renowned 
soldier  and  patriot.  Colonel  Gardiner, 
was  a  frequent  and  cherished  member  of 
Mr.  Wilson's,  of  Perth,  family  circle,  as 
we  know  him  to  have  also  been  in  the 
Mowed  circle  ^of  Dr.  Doddridge  at 
Northampton.'  I  think  the  inference  is 
clear  that  the  Erskines  and  other  fathers 
oi  the  Secesfflon  were  much  indebted  to 
the  English  Puritans  for  the  character  of 
doctrines  and  views  of  the  spirituality 
of  Christ's  kingdom  which  characterized 
the  Secession.  The  English  Puritans  had 
learned  much  in  ttie  school  of  persecu- 
tion, as  John  Howe  confesses.  Thev 
had  cast  out  the  intolerant  spirit  whida 
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was  shown  daring  the  dajrs  of  their 
prosperit]r;  they  had  learned  more 
correct  views  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
as  a  spiritual  society;  and  these  were 
the  views  which  the  founders  of  the 
Secession  and  Belief  planted  in  Scottish 
soil. 

My  statement  about  John  Owens,  the 
ejected  minister  of  Stamfordham,  is  not 
affected  by  what  W.  B.  states.  The 
congregation  of  Morebattle,  originally 
Gateshaw-brae,  was  drawn  from  the 
vale  of  the  Kale  water,  where  John 
Owens  laboured ;  and  those  who  enjoyed 
the  nunistry  of  this  Anglican  Noncon- 
formist would  go  to  form  tihat  congre- 
gation, unless  W.  B.  can  show  that  the 
healthful  peasants  of  that  and  adjoining 
vales  were  limited  in  their  lives  to  fifty 
years.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
teaching  of  the  Puritan  of  Stamfordham 
and  of  other  ejected  English  ministers, 
who  found  a  safe  field  for  their  labours 
in  these  vales  of  the  Cheviots,  prepared 
the  Morebattle  congregation  to  send 
forth  in  the  next  generation  so  long  a 
list  of  able  ministers  to  adorn  the  Seces- 
sion Church. 

W.  B.  states  that  the  Relief  had  a 
Scottish  origin,  because  it  grew  up 
under  the  shs^ow  of  Dunfermline  towers. 
Here  W.  B.  gets  into  a  confusion 
of  ideas.  Surely  the  seed  is  different 
from  the  soil.  The  men  and  place  of  the 
Relief  were  Scottish,  but  it  is  of  the 
influences  which  led  to  and  distinguished 
the  Helief  of  which  we  speak ;  and  when 
we  look  at  the  influences  which  gave 
character  and  distinctiveness  to  the 
Relief,  we  find  that  these  belons  more 
to  the  Anglican  Puritan  than  to  ^sottish 
influences.  G-illespie  did  not  require  to 
establish  a  new  creed  or  form  of  govern- 
ment. He  and  his  co-presbyters  gave 
only  some  new  features  or  characteristics 
to  what  already  existed,  and  which  made 
their  denomination  present  a  difference 
to  those  Presbyterians  around  them. 
GiUespie  had  already  prepared  for  him 
the  dogmas  of  doctrine  and  form  of 
government,  but  he  put  into  them  a 
new  spirit,  and  clothed  them  with  an 
attire  after  the  Anglican  mode. 

W.  B.  forgets  to  mention  that,  before 
Gillespie  went  to  England  to  finish  his 
theolo^cal  training,  and  when  yet  a 
youth,  he  was  tsken  by  his  mother 
annually  to  the  great  gatherings  that 
took  place  on  the  sacramental  occasions 
in  the  south  of  Scotland,  where  Anglican 
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inflnenoes  were  bo  strong,  that  some  of 
these  Scottash  ministers,  such  as  Wilson 
of  Maxton,  had  set  np  an  independent 
congregation  after  the  English  mode,  to 
which  he  ministered,  although  he  still 
continued  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  Surely  there  is  no  denying  the 
Anglican  influences  which  were  thrown 
around  Gillespie  in  his  early  years. 

Then  Boston  the  younger  must  be 
listened  to  when  declaring  his  own 
principles,  in  preference  to  one  writing 
from  Dunblane  more  than  a  century 
afterwards.  Mr.  Boston  states  to  the 
congregation  of  Jedburgh  *  that  he  was 
to  meet  them  precisely  on  the  principles 
of  the  Presbyterian  Dissenters  of  Eng- 
land.' 

If,  as  W.  B.  says,  the  Relief  was 
purely  Scottish,  how  happened  it  that, 
amid  all  the  varied  Scottish  Presby- 
terians, GiUespie  found  none  in  harmony 
with  lus  views,  or  ready  to  associate 
with  him,  but  one  on  the  Border-land, 
who  had  shortly  before  declared  '  that 
the  platform  of  his  Church  was  precisely 
that  of  the  English  Presbytenan  Dis- 
senters '  ? 

I  do  not  know  what  W.  B.  means  by 
stating  that  the  Secession  and  Belief 
were  ^  Doric  in  heart,  speech,  and  be- 
haviour,' unless  he  means  to  assert  their 
provincial  character.  Now  I  would  like 
to  ask  W.  B.  to  what  province  they  be- 
long. Their  names  or  nature  indicate 
no  bcality  or  district.  In  the  first  effort 
to  establish  Presbytery  in  England,  it 
was  called  *  The  Order  of  Wandsworth.' 
That  was  Doric  enough:  such  a  seed 
could  not  be  transplanted  or  be  fitted  to 
fill  the  land.  But  the  founders  of  the 
Secession  and  Relief  had  minds  like  their 
principles — of  world-wide  grasp.  The 
one  branch  was  called  Associate  Presby- 
tery, at  once  showing  that  it  was  inde- 
pendent of  civil  territory  or  tribute, — 


that  it  had  no  territorial  linut,  bat  that 
wherever  brethren  in  Christ  were  f oond 
there  was  no  territorial  obstacle  to  the 
closest  fellowship.  The  other  was  called 
Relief  Presbytery,  showing  also  its  cos- 
mopolitan character.  Its  door  stood 
open  to  the  world;  and  the  name  BtJkJ 
inscribed  over  it  indicated  admisaion  to 
all  who  were  exposed  to  eccleaastical 
distress  and  oppression.  Dialect  or  dis- 
trict were  no  barrier  to  the  freedom  of 
brotherhood  within. 

The  founders  of  the  United  PiesDy- 
terian    Church   introduced  nothing  of 
provincialism  into  its  constitution.  They 
rose  above  the  petty  jealousies  of  national 
prejudices;  they  called  to  their  aid  the 
ripened  experiences  of  other  lands ;  they 
reared  their  spiritual  edifice  with  those 
principlea  which  had  been  elaborated  by 
the  greatest  minds,  tested  and  tried  by 
the  fires  of  persecution,  and  all  laid  to- 
gether by  the  plummet  and  rule  of  the 
divine  standard.    We  have  now  in  this 
Church  that  unity  of  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline, embracing  in  one  the  different 
provinces  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
our  forefathers   mistakenly  sought  in 
Covenanting  times  amid  the  din  and 
smoke  of  carnal  warfare.    Here  we  haye 
reduced  to  practice  the  principles  of 
toleration,  freedom  of  conscience,  and 
the  spiritual  independence  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  which  in  a  former  age  were 
expounded  in  theory  by  Taylor,  Milton, 
Locke,  and  Howe.    U  this  Church  has 
grown  into  such  magnitude  and  excel- 
lence by  influences  which  are  confined 
or  controlled  by  no  earthly  bounds,  but 
move  hither  and  thither  like  the  breezes 
of  heaven,   I  cannot  but  regard  that 
policy  as  carnal  that  seeks  to  cut  up  this 
spiritual  institution  to  the  shape  and 
size  of  civil  territories. — I  am,  etc., 

W.F. 

Stamfordham,  March  1876. 
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PBESBYTESIAL  PBOCBBDINaS. 

Annandale. — ^This  presbytery  met*  at 
Annan  on  the  11th  ult. — the  Kev.  James 
Bonald,  moderator.  A  call  from  Trinity 
Church,  Sonderland,  addressed  to  the 
Bev.  J.  S.  Kae,  was  reported  on  as  having 
been  receiyed  and  duly  intimated  to  the 
congregation  of  Ecclefechan.  It  was 
agreed  that  said  call  be  taken  up  at  a 
meeting  to  be  held  on  the  25th,  and  that 


the  commissioners  of  the  congregations 
concerned  receive  due  notice.  Mr.  Smart  s 
examination  papers,  prepared  at  the  former 
meeting,  were  very  favourably  reported 
on,  and  he  received  an  examination  paper 
on  Hebrew.  Mr,  Walter  Common,  eldeir, 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Synoas 
Comnaittee  of  Bills  and  Overtores.  jw 
moderator  and  clerk  were  appointed  to 
prepare  and  transmit  petitions  to  ^^'^' 
ment  in  favour   of  the   repeal  of  tlie 
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Contagions  Diseases  Acts,  Mr.  Barclay's 
Bill  for  making  the  manses  and  elebes 
of  the  Established  Church  assessable  for 
poor  and  school  rates,  and  Br.  Came- 
ron's Proclamation  of  Banns  Bill. 

ArbrocUh.  —  This  presbytery  met  at 
Brechin  on  t^e  4th  of  April — ^the  Rev. 
John  M<Nab,  moderator.  Appointed  Mr. 
Howat  to  represent  the  presbytery  on  the 
Committee  of  Bills  at  the  meeting  of 
Synod.  A  digest  of  congregational  sta- 
tistics within  the  bounds  of  the  presbytery 
for  1875  was  laid  on  the  table,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  there  had  been  an  in- 
crease of  membership  of  48,  while  the 
total  income  had  advanced  by  £620  beyond 
that  of  the  previons  year.  The  rate  of 
giving  per  member  for  all  purposes  had 
beenj£l,'6s.  T^d.  The  prayer  meetings  had 
been  attended  by  10  per  cent,  of  the  mem- 
bership. As  far  as  could  be  judged  from 
the  returns,  which  were  incomplete,  the 
number  of  persons  in  connection  with  the 
congregations  who  were  not  members  was 
87  per  cent,  of  the  membership.  It  was 
agreed  to  petition  Parliament  against  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  also  in  favour 
of  Dr.  Cameron's  Proclamation  of  Banns 
Bill,  and  Mr.  Barclay's  Bill  for  making 
the  manses  of  ministers  of  the  Established 
Church  assessable  for  poor  and  school 
rates.  Examined  the  Home  Committee's 
statement  respecting  the  distribution  of 
the  'surplus '  of  the  Augmentation  Fund 
for  the  past  year,  and  agreed  to  express 
gratification  with  the  result  attained. 
After ,  some  other  routine  business,  it 
was  agreed  to  hold  the  next  ordinary 
meeting  on  Tuesday  after  the  first  Sabbath 
of  June. 

Berwick. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
11th  of  April — the  Rev.  Daniel  Kerr, 
moderator  pro  tempore.  The  roll  was 
adjusted  for  the  Synod;  and  the  Bev. 
Messrs.  Porteous  and  Stephens  were  ap- 
pointed members  of  the  Committee  on 
Bills  and  Overtures.  Mr.  Manchlen, 
student,  delivered  a  sermon  on  Hos.  xiii. 
9,  which  was  received  with  approbation. 
It  was  reported  that  Mr.  Mauchlen  had  ad- 
dressed meetings  at  Coldstream,  Berwick, 
Ayton,  and  Chimside,  giving  an  account 
of  mission  work  in  Holy  Island,  that  the 
meetings  were  well  attended,  and  that  a 
favourable  impression  seemed  to  be  pro- 
duced. Supply  was  granted  for  a  month 
to  the  pulpit  of  the  Bev.  James  Stephens, 
as  he  is  at  present  unwell.  The  Bev. 
Andrew  B.  Robertson  laid  the  abstract  of 
statistics  on  the  table,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  presbytery.  A 
report  by  Dr.  Scott,  of  the  distribution  of 
the  Surplus  Funds  in  this  presbytery,  was 
read,  from  which  it  appeared  that  sixteen 
<of  the   twenty-five    congregations   had 


shared  in  the  distribution  for  last  year; 
that  five  were^entitled  to  a  ftiU  share, 
amounting  to  £40,  five  to  three-fourths  of 
a  share,  and  six  to  a  half  share.  By  the 
aid  of  this  fund,  the  stipend  in  three  con- 
gregations was  raised  to  X200 ;  in  four,  to 
X197,  lOs.  ;  in  two,  to  £190 ;  in  three,  to 
£187,  10s. ;  in  one,  to  £182, 10s. ;  in  one, 
to  £180;  and  in  two,  to  £177,  10s.  The 
presbytery  expressed  much  gratification 
at  the  satisfactory  progress  made  during 
the  past  year' towards  realising  a  minimum 
stipend  of  £200.  It  was  agreed  to  petition 
Parliament  for  the  repeal  of  the  Contagi- 
ous Diseases  Acts,  for  a  change  in  the 
proclamation  of  banns  of  marriage,  and 
for  removing  the  exemption  of  parish 
ministers  from  payment  of  poor  and 
school  rates.  It  was  reported  that  seve- 
ral congregations  had  made  the  collection 
for  the  Church  Extension  Fund.  Next 
ordinary  meeting  was  fixed  for  the  13th- 
of  June. 

Carlisle. — This  presbytery  met  on  18th 
April — ^the  Bev.  Geoi^e  Chapman,  mode- 
rator. Mr.  TannahiU  was  appointed 
moderator  for  twelve  months,  and,  being 
present,  took  the  chair.  The  roll  of  pres- 
bytery was  adjusted  previous  to  the  meet- 
ing of  Synod,  and  the  clerk  appointed  to 
represent  the  presbytery  on  the  Committee 
of  Bills  and  Overtures.  Mr.  Carrnthers 
reported  that  he  had  recently  seen  Mr. 
George  McNeill  labouring  as  evangelist  at 
Holywell,  and  that  the  work  was  going  on 
favourably.  A  schedule  was  laid  on  the 
table  from  the  Home  Mission  Board, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  four  congrega- 
tions were  entitled  to  one  full  share  of 
the  Surplus  Augmentation  Grant,  and 
one  congregation  to  three-fourths  of  a 
share.  Reports  were  received  from  Messrs. 
Salmond  and  Miller,  missionaries  at 
Plumpton  and  Penruddock,  both  of  which 
were  highly  favourable.  Mr.  Miller  was 
examined  in  several  subjects.  The  next 
meeting  to  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  after 
the  second  Sabbath  of  June,  at  10.30  a.h. 

Dundee. — ^The  monthly  meeting  of  this 

Sresbytery  was  held  on  Tuesday,  21st 
larch — the  Rev.  A.  Carter,  moderator 
pro  tern.  The  Rev.  Alexander  M*Lean  was 
chosen  moderator  for  the  next  six  months, 
in  room  of  the  Rev.  R.  Russell.  In  the 
absence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  M*Gavin,  who  had 
given  notice  of  a  motion  on  the  necessity 
of  a  change  of  the  law  relating  to  the 
proclamation  of  banns,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Miller  moved  that  the  presbytery  forward 
a  petition  to  Parliament  in  support  of  Dr. 
Cameron's  Bill,  proposing  a  change  in  the 
present  law  relating  to  the  proclamation 
of  banns  in  Scotland.  The  clerk  (the 
Bev.  Mr.  Wilson)  seconded,  and  the  pres- 
bytery unanimously  adopted  the  motion* 
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The  clerk  moved  that  the  presbytery 
petition  Parliament  in  fayoor  of  Mr. 
Barclay's  Bill  for  making  the  manses  and 
glebes  of  ministers  of  the  Established 
Church  assessable  for  poor  and  school 
rates.  Mr.  Donaldson,  elder,  seconded. 
The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 
Messrs.  Miller  and  Wilson  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  draw  up  the  petitions,  and 
to  forward  them  to  Mr.  Jenkins,  M.P.  for 
Dundee,  for  presentation  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Bead  a  letter  from  the  clerk 
of  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures,  call- 
ing attention  to  the  rules  for  the  trans- 
mission of  papers  by  presbyteries ;  also  a 
letter  from  the  clerk  of  the  Distribution 
Committee,  calling  the  attention  of  the 
presbytery  to  the  resolutions  of  Synod 
relating  to  the  list  of  occasional  supply. 
Mr.  William  Lawrie,  student,  gave  a 
sermon  from  Fs.  xcix.  8,  which,  after 
remarks,  was  cordially  sustained. 

Dunfermline, — This  presbytery  met  on 
the  11th  of  April— Bey.  Mr.  Bussell, 
moderator  yro  tern.  Mr.  Brown,  con- 
vener of  the  presbjteiy's  Committee  on 
Statistics,  gave  in  his  report,  which  was  of 
a  very  gratifying  character,  there  being  an 
increase  in  almost  every  item  over  the 
whole  presbytery.  The  membership  for 
1875  was  4332,  as  against  4304  in  1874. 
The  number  of  Sabbath  schools  was  27, 
as  against  24;  teachers  278,  as  against 
262 ;  scholars  1967,  as  against  1809.  The 
number  of  Bible  classes  was  11,  as  against 
8;  attendance  621,  as  against  469.  The 
congregational  income  was  jC4447,  17s. 
lOd.,  as  against  £4274,  6s.  9id.  And  the 
amount  paid  for  stipends  was  X2863,  9s. 
lOd.,  as  against  £2304,  5s.  8d.  A  slight 
decrease  appeared  in  the  missionary  and 
benevolent  contributions,  the  total  sum 
being  £1324,  14s.,  as  against  £1410,  68. 
lid.  Mr.  Brown  received  the  thanks  of 
the  presbytery  for  the  admirable  way  he 
had  drawn  u^  the  report,  and  it  was 
ordered  to  be  circulated  in  the  usual  way. 
The  clerk  laid  on  the  table  a  tabular  state- 
ment, showing  the  distribution  of  the 
Surplus  Fund  in  the  congregations  within 
the  bounds,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
all  the  stipends  in  the  presbytery,  with 
the  exception  of  two,  are  up  to  £200, — 
these  two  being  £197,  10s.,  and  £187,  10s. 
Mr.  M'Dowall,  who  was  present  for  the 
first  time  for  many  months,  intimated  that, 
owing  to  failing  health,  he  had  come  to 
the  decision  to  retire  from  the  active 
duties  of  the  ministry,  and  to  leave  the 
entire  charge  of  the  pulpit  and  the  con- 
gregation in  the  hands  of  his  esteemed 
colleague,  Mr.  M'Lean,  retaining  only  the 
nominal  position  of  senior  pastor  of  the 
congregation.  He  farther  intimated  that 
he  had  informed  his  people  of  his  purpose. 


and  that,  at  a  meeting  of  the  congregation 
convened  for  the  same,  the  proposal  was 
cordially  agreed  to,  and  a  retiring  allow- 
ance of  £200  per  annum  unanimously 
voted  to  him.  The  presbytery  heard  the 
statement  of  their  revered  father  with 
much  regret,  but  in  tiie  circumstances 
were  constrained  to  approve  of  the  pro- 
posed arrangement.  In  doing  so,  they 
desired  to  express  their  satisfaction  at 
seeing  Mr.  M^Dowall  again  in  their  midst, 
their  earnest  hope  that  he  may  yet  be 
long  enabled  to  honour  them  with  his 
presence,  and  their  gratification  at  the 
generous  allowance  his  congregation  has 
granted  to  him.  The  derk  reported  that 
he  had  transmitted  two  petitions  to  Parlia- 
ment,— one  in  favour  of  Mr.  M^aren's 
Church  Bates  Bill,  and  the  other  infaToor 
of  Mr.  Morgan's  Burials  Bill.  He  also 
laid  on  the  table  petitions  in  favour  of 
Dr.  Cameron's  Proclamation  of  Banns 
BiU,  and  Mr.  Barclay's  Bill  for  the  Pay- 
ment of  Poor  Bates  and  School  Board 
Bates  by  Ministers  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Scotland,  and  for  the  total 
repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts 
Bill.  These-  being  approved  of,  were 
signed  and  ordered  to  be  transmitted.  A 
letter  was  read,  of  date  23d  Februaiy, 
which  Dr.  Morris,  convener  of  the  Monu- 
ment Committee,  had  received  from  Mr. 
Matheson  in  reply  to  the  presbytery's 
communication  of  the  15th  February. 
The  letter  intimated  that  the  best  conrse 
to  pursue  was  for  the  presbyteiy  to  ad- 
dress Lord  Henry  Lennox  direct  on  the 
subject.  It  was  stated  that  Dr.  Morris, 
acting  on  this  suggestion,  had  written  to 
Lord  Lennox.  A  copy  of  his  letter  was 
read,  and  the  presbytery  highly  approred 
of  the  same.  To  that  communication  no 
reply  had  as  yet  been  received.  A  small 
committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Fleming, 
Graham,  Brown,  and  James  Bonnar 
(elder) — ^Mr.  Graham,  convener— was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  what  further  steps 
should  be  taken  in  the  event  of  a  negatiTe 
answer  being  received.  It  was  intimated 
that  the  Home  Board  and  Mr.  James 
Paton  had  each  agreed  to  give  £40  for  the 
support  of  two  missionaries  for  the  summer 
six  months,  the  one  to  labour  in  Cross- 
gates,  and  the  other  in  Lochgelly;  and 
the  presbytery  was  asked  to  sanction  the 
arrangement.  The  presbytery  cordially 
approved.  Mr.  Graham,  convener  of  the 
Evangelistic  Committee,  reported  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  Synod's  recommenda- 
tion, a  series  of  meetings  had  been  held  in 
Alloa,  Inverkeithing,  and  Lochgelly.  The 
attendance  at  the  meetings  was  good,  and 
the  attention  all  that  could  be  desire^ 
In  Inverkeithing  regret  was  expressed 
when  they  closed,   and  at  Lochgelly  • 
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marked  feature  was  the  attendance  of 
jroang  men,  and  the  interest  they  mani* 
fested.  The  presbytery  expressed  satis* 
faction  with  the  report.  It  was  agreed  to 
hold  next  meeting  of  presbytery  on  Tnes* 
day  the  6th  of  Jnne,  at  eleven  o'clock. 

MUtUmrgh, — ^The  usoal  monthly  meet- 
ing of  this  presbytery  was  held  on  4th 
April,  within  the  offices  in  Qneen  Street 
— Rer.  Thomas  M'Ewan,  Hope  Park, 
moderator.  The  trials  of  Mr.  jOayid  Y. 
Currie,  Edinburgh,  were  heard  and  sus- 
tained ;  and  Tuesday,  1 8th  April,  was  fixed 
by  the  Court  for  his  ordination  at  Peebles 
as  colleagne  and  successor  to  the  Bey. 
Alexander  Thomson.  Mr.  Nicol,  Aber- 
lady,  was  appointed  to  preach,  and  Mr. 
BarUuB,  Musselburgh,  to  preside  on  the 
occasion.  The  clerk  (Dr  Bruce)  gare  in  a 
report  of  a  meeting  of  his  congregation, 
which  unanimously  elected  Mr.  JohnBums 
Hastings,  M.  A.,  preacher,  as  junior  pastor 
of  the  congregation,  and  colleague  and 
successor  to  the  Ber.  Dr.  Bruce.  The 
call  was  sustained.  A  petition  was  sub- 
mitted from  Bristo  Street  Church,  praying 
the  presbytery  to  appoint  one  of  Uieir 
somber  to  moderate  in  a  call  to  a  colleagne 
and  successor  to  the  Bev.  Dr.  Peddle, 
the  present  pastor, — the  collegiate  charge 
having  become  vacant  in  August  1875  by 
the  resignation  of  Bey.  Thomas  Dunlop. 
It  was  stated  that  the  congregation  were 
entirely  unanimous,  that  they  had  taken 
the  proper  preliminanr  steps,  and  that  the 
stipend  proposed  to  be  giyen  was  £400. 
In  answer  to  Dr.  Craig,  Dr.  Peddle  said 
that  the  present  moyement  met  with  his 
entire  concurrence  in  erexy  respect,  and 
added  that  the  meeting  which  had  agreed 
to  petition  had  been  yery  large  as  well  as 
y«7  nnaaimous.  Dr.  Kennedy  and  Dr.- 
Meddle  were  then  appointed.  In  reference 
to  the  petition  by  a  number  of  persons  at 
present  worshipping  in  a  hall  at  Bonning- 
ton,  praying  to  be  formed  into  a  congre- 
gation m  due  course,  Mr.  Williamson 
(Queensferry)  laid  on  the  table  the  certi- 
ficates of  membership  of  the  petitioners, 
who  numbered  forty-two,  and  stated  that 
the  certificates  were  all  in  due  form.  The 
clerk  also  read  letters  from  the  sessions 
of  North  Leith  and  St.  Andrew's  Place 
congregations,  not  only  offering  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  petition,  but  cordially  approy- 
ing  of  it  Mr.  Williamson  accordingly 
moTed  that  the  congregation  be  formed 
in  due  course.  Dr.  K^  seconded,  and 
the  motion  was  agreed  to,  a  proyisional 
session  being  appointed,  with  Dr.  Kennedy 
as  moderator.  The  clerk  laid  on  the 
teble  a  statement  by  Dr.  Hanrey;,  in  which 
he  resigned  his  charge  as  minister  of 
^almerston  Place  Church.  Mr.  Shennan, 
Bathgate,  was  appointed  to  intimate  the 


resignation  from  the  pulpit  of  Palmerston 
Place  Church  on  Sabbath  fcrflowing.  Mr. 
Williamson  moyed  that  the  presbyte^ 
meet  on  Wednesday,  the  19th,  to  hear 
the  report  on  Palmerston  Place  Churebi 
and  to  take  up  any  other  business  re^nir- 
ing  to  be  disposed  of  before  the  assembling 
of  the  Synod.  This  was  agreed  to.  Mr. 
Paterson  (elder)  moyed — *That  this  pres- 
bytery take  into  consideration  the  great 
extension  during  recent  years  of  Edin- 
burgh, Leith,  and  other  towns  within  the 
bounds,  and  Its  effects  upon  regularity  of 
church  attendance,  and  with  the  yiew  of 
remedying  the  eril,  agree  to  reconmiend 
that  tne  hour  of  afternoon  seryice  be 
changed  from  a  quarter  past  two  o'clock, 
as  at  present,  to  three  o'clock,  and  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  negotiate  with 
the  presbyteries  of  the  Free  and  Estab- 
lishedChurches,  to  bring  about,  if  possible^ 
simultaneous  action  in  the  direction  pro- 
posed. '  Dr.  Peddle  moyed—*  That,  haying 
heard  Mr.  Paterson,  the  presbytery  agrees 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  the 
whole  question  raised  by  his  motion,  and 
report  to  an  early  meeting.'  Dr.  Peddie'f 
motion  was  then  adopted,  and  a  committee 
appointed,  on  the  understandinff  that 
meantime  they  do  not  go  beyond  their 
own  denomination  in  making  inquiries. 
The  presbytery  proceeded  to  consider  an 
appeal  by  Mr.  Thomas  Plrret,  session- 
clerk  of  Morningside  Church.  The  derk 
read  documents  relatiye  to  the  case.  The 
first  of  these  was  an  extract  from  the 
session  records,  dated  Noyember  30,  which 
stated  that  the  meeting  had  considered  a 
motion  by  Mr.  Plrret,  to  the  effect  that,  as 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  was  one 
Church,  and  both  fermented  and  un- 
fermented  wine  used  in  connection  with 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  he 
should  be  permitted  to  remain  a  member 
of  Morningside  congregation  without 
communicating  there,  and  be  allowed  to 
communicate  in  another  congregation  of 
the  same  denomination.  This  motion  had 
fallen  to  the  ground  for  want  of  a  seconder; 
and  it  had  thereafter  been  moyed  that  if 
a  person  admitted  to  membership  refused 
to  obserye  the  Lord's  Supper  in  connect 
tion  with  the  congregation,  and  as  ad- 
ministered by  the  session,  such  person  by 
so  doing  virtually  threw  himself  out  of 
membership.  Against  this  decision  Mr. 
Plrret  had  protested  and  appealed.  Dr. 
Craig  moyed  that  the  protest  and  appeal 
be  dismissed  as  ill-founded,  and  the  de- 
cision of  the  session  affirmed.  The  motion 
was  then  passed,  Mr.  Plrret  protesting 
and  appealing  against  the  decision  of  the 
presbytery.  Oyertures  on  the  subject  of 
the  use  of  unfermented  wine  as  a  sacra- 
mental symbol,  from  Lothian  Boad  and 
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Momingside  Charches,  were  submitted, 
imd  it  was  agreed  to  transmit  the  same  to 
the  Synod.  Mr.  Anderson  submitted  a 
report  on  the  Superintendence  of  the 
Young,  the  reading  of  which  was  followed 
by  some  discussion,  at  the  close  of  which 
it  was  agreed  to  thank  the  committee  for 
their  services,  encourage  them  to  continue 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  good  work,  and 
instruct  them  to  keep  the  sessions  in  the 
countxy  aware  of  their  operations.*— April 
19th.  At  a  meeting  of  presbytery  this  day, 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  Mitchell  Harrey 
was  accepted.  Also  it  was  agreed  to  trans- 
mit the  name  of  Dr.  A.  M'Leod,  Birken- 
head, to  the  Synod  in  connection  with  the 
chair  of  Pastoral  Training. 

Elgin  cmd  Inverness, — ^This  presbytery 
met  at  Forres  on  the  11th  April — Rev. 
Adam  Lind,  Elgin,  moderator.  There 
was  laid  upon  the  table  a  petition  from 
the  congregation  of  Nairn,  stating  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  protracted  affliction 
of  their  esteemed  pastor,  it  appeared  to 
them  desirable  that  one  should  be  settled 
among  them  as  his  colleague  and  successor, 
and  requesting  the  presbytery  to  appoint 
one  of  their  number  to  moderate  in  a  call 
with  that  view  on  an  early,  day.  Com- 
missioners from  the  congregation  in  support 
of  the  petition  having  explained  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  presbytery  the  arrange- 
ments contemplated  by  the  congregation 
in  connection  with  this  important  measure, 
and  the  presbytery  having  ascertained 
that  there  was  a  desirable  feeling  of 
harmony  in  the  congregation  in  connec- 
tion with  the  application,  and  that  it 
had  Mr.  Bisset's  cordial  concurrence,  ap- 
pointed the  moderation  of  a  call  to  take 
place  at  Nairn  on  Monday  the  24th  April, 
at  1  o'clock  P.M. — ^Mr.  Lind  to  preside. 
Messrs.  Whvte  and  Bobson  were  appointed 
members  of  the  Synod's  Committee  on 
Bills  and  Overtures  on  occasion  of  the 
approaching  meeting  in  May.  Mr.  Whyte, 
in  submitting  a  report  of  the  statistics  of 
the  congregations  in  connection  with  the 
presbytery,  stated  that  the  number  of 
members  on  the  communion  rolls  of  the 
12  congregations  under  the  supervision  of 
the  presbytery  is  1968,  showing  a  decrease 
of  6  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 
The  elders  of  these  congregations  num- 
ber 78,  and  the  children  baptized  during 
the  year  126.  The  ordinary  income  of 
the^  whole  congregations  for  the  year, 
derived  from  seat -rents,  collections,  and 
subscriptions,  is  £2106,  18s.  6d.,  or  at  the 
rate  of  £1,  is.  4J^.  per  member ;  and  the 
income  for  missionary  and  beneyolent 
purposes  is  £491,  10s.  lOd.,  or  5s.  per 
member ;  which  makes  the  total  average 
contribution  per  member,  £1,  6s.  4id, 
The  number  of  Sabbath  schools  within 


the  bounds  of  the  presbytery  is  13,  and 
these  are  taught  by  133  teachers,  and 
attended  by  1105  scholars.  The  Bible 
classes  taught  by  ministers  and  elders  are 
9,  and  these  are  attended  by  141,  who, 
with  the  Sabbath  scholars,  make  1246 
young  persons  receiving  religions  instruc- 
tion. Reports  have  been  received  from 
eleven  of  the  congregations  as  to  the 
attendance  on  prayer  meetings ;  and  there 
is  an  average  weekly  attendance  of  476, 
fortnightly  105,  and  monthly  95,  beiog 
a  totfd  ayerage  attendance  of  676  every 
month.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Whjte, 
and  unanimously  agreed  to,  that  the  pres- 
bytenr  petition  Parliament  in  favour  of 
Mr.  J.  W.  Barclay's  Bill  for.  doin|  away 
with  the  exemption  of  parish  mmisters 
from  payment  of  poor  rates ;  also  recom- 
mending that  a  clause  be  added  to  the  Bill, 
doing  away  with  the  anomaly  of  the  parish 
ministers  and  their  elders  h&ng  ex  offim 
members  of  parochial  boards.  Next  meet- 
ing was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Nairn  on 
Tuesday  after  the  second  Sabbath  of  Jane. 
GctUoway, — This  presbytery  met  atNew- 
ton-Stewart,  4th  [April  —  Mr.  Carslaw, 
moderator.  Deyotional  exercises  were 
conducted  by  Mr.  Lindsay.  In  the  absence 
of  the  clerk,  Mr.  Smitn  was  appointed 
clerk  pro  tern.  Read  letters  from  the 
Bey.  Henry  Benton,  informing  the  prcshy- 
tery  that  on  account  of  the  state  of  his 
health  he  was  preyented  from  being  pre- 
sent at  this  meeting  as  deputy  from  Synod 
anent  the  Superintendence  of  Young  Per- 
sons. The  annual  statistics  were  laid  upon 
the  table,  and  an  abstract  thereof  read, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  member- 
ship at  the  close  of  1875  amounted  to  1697; 
the  total  income  for  ordinary  purposes, 
£2070,  16s.  lOid. ;  for  missionary  and 
beneyolent  purposes,  £394,  14s.  Sp.;— 
being  an  ayerage  per  member  for  con- 
gregational purposes  of  £1,  4s.  4|d. ;  and 
for  missionary  and  beneyolent  purposes, 
4s.  7id. ; — ^being  an  increase  in  member- 
ship and  income  over  previous  year.  A 
statement  of  the  income  and  expenditure 
of  Kirkcowan  congregation  for  half-year 
ending  1st  April  was  receiyed,  and  the 
clerk  was  instructed  to  forward  it  to  the 
Home  Committee.  The  presbytery  roll 
was  adjusted.  Bead  letter  from  Foreign 
Secretary  anent  the  obtaining  of  mission- 
aries, the  consideration  of  which  was 
delayed.  Read  letter'^from  Synod's  Trea- 
surer anent  collection  for  Church  Exten- 
sion, and  it  was  agreed  to  recommend  this 
collection  to  be  made  to  the  varions 
sessions.  Took  up  Bemit  of  Synod  anent 
Sabbath  Schools,  and,  after  consideration, 
agreed  to  approve  of  the  committee's  re- 
commendation to  secure  a  qualified  agent. 
Next  meeting  of  presbytery  to  be  held  «t 
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iTewton-Stewart,  onToesday  after  the  fint 
JSabbathof  Jane. 

Glasgow.— A  meetise  of  this  presWtery 
was  held  on  11th  Apm— Bey.  Mr.  John- 
stone, Springbam,  moderator.  Ber.  Dr. 
Scott  and  Dr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Middle- 
ton  (elders)  appeared  as  a  deputation, 
and  made  an  appeal  on  hehalf  of  the 
Choreh  Planting  Board.  Dr.  Scott,  who 
was  first  heard,  said  the  Board  had  done 
tolerably  good  work  since  its  appoint- 
ment. The  members  of  the  Board  began 
by  trying  to  knit  on  the  old  to  the  new 
work  by  helping  the  congregation  at  St. 
Bollox.  They  had  employed  there  for  the 
last  year  an  evangelist,  who  had  done 
good  service  among  the  population  of  the 
district.  Then  they  took  up  the  Elders' 
Association  work,  and  had  opened  Mor- 
daunt  Street  Church.  An  eyangelist  had 
been  employed  there  since  the  opening ; 
and  now  the  people  had  been  congregated, 
he  believed  thej|r  would  soon  be  before  the 
presbytery  asking  for  moderation  in  a 
call.  The  Board  had  further  purchased 
the  old  school  in  Cathcart  Boad,  which 
was  formerly  in  connection  with  Dixon's 
works,  and 'fitted  it  up  as  mission  pre- 
mises, etc.  There  had  been  an  evangelist 
employed  there  for  some  considerable 
time,  and  they  were  hopeful  that  shortly 
a  congregation  would  be  gathered  in  the 
place.  They  had  also  purchased  a  site  in 
Oatlands,  and  they  had  agreed  to  build 
upon  it  a  hall  which  would  remain  as  part 
of  the  permanent  buildings  for  the  con- 
gregation of  the  church  which  would  after- 
wards be  erected  alongside  of  it.  Then 
thev  had  leased  a  piece  of  land  at  Govan, 
with  the  intention  of  erecting  on  it  the 
temporary  church  in  which  the  Plantation 
^ngregation  was  nursed.  An  architect 
had  been  employed  to  prepare  plans  and 
specifications,  and  to  take  tenders  for  the 
erection  of  a  church  at  Plantation ;  and  as 
soon  as  that  congregation  went  into  the 
new  church,  the  temporary  church  might 
be  remo?ed  to  the  site  at  Govan.  In 
addition,  they  were  in  treaty  for  a  site  at 
the  head  of  Kelvin  Avenue,  Maryhill ;  so 
that  they  had  altogether  seven  places  in 
hand,  five  of  which  were  new.  The  work 
had  thus  gone  on  tolerably  well,  but  it  * 
conld  not  be  continued  with  any  degree 
of  comfort  without  additional  contribu- 
tions. As  the  presbytery  were  aware,  a 
capital  fand  of  £20,000  was  originally 
Contemplated.  He  was  sorry  to  say  that 
only  one-half  of  that  sum  had  been 
J^zed.  The  ministers'  subscriptions  had 
reached  £1000 ;  £900  had  been  obtained 
by  a  legacy ;  they  had  received  £2100  as 
uie  balance  of  the  funds  of  the  Elders' 
Association;  and  £5800  had  been  sub- 
scribed specially  for  the  Church  Planting 


Board— makine  altogether  £9900.  They 
had  thus  realized  only  about  one-third  of 
the  sum  contemplated!,  and  they  therefore 
came  to  the  jpresbytery  to  endeavour  to 
enlist  their  sympathies  and  efforts  in  the 
way  of  making  up  the  balance  of  £12,000. 
Dr.  Mitchell  was  also  heard  in  support  of 
the  claims  of  the  Board.  After  some  con- 
versation, the  presbytery  adopted  the 
following  motion,  prdposed  by  Dr.  Brown, 
seconded  by  Dr.  Young:— *  That  the 
presbytery  are  deeply  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  the  work  to  which  the 
Church  Planting  Board  devotes  itself; 
express  satisfaction  with  the  success  which 
has  attended  its  efforts,  and  regret  that 
they  had  not  been  better  supported  by 
the  congregations  of  the  presbytery; 
earnestly  recommend  to  the  various 
sessions  of  the  city  that  they  shall  take 
measures,  in  concert  with  the  managers  of 
their  respective  congregations,  or  other- 
wise as  they  shall  see  best,  to  attain  the 
sum  of  £20,000,  the  sum  aimed  at  by  the 
Board  when  it  was  instituted.  It  was 
afterwards  agreed  to  forward  to  the  Synod 
a  number  of  overtures  sent  up  from 
sessions  on  the  subject  of  the  use  of  un- 
fermented  wine  at  the  sacrament.  The 
presbytery  then  proceeded  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  Sabbath 
School  Committee  anent  services  for 
children  in  mission  districts. 

Hamilton. — This  presbytery  met  in  the 
usual  place  on  28th  March — the  Rev.  Mr. 
Morton,  moderator  pro  tern.  The  Bev. 
Mr.  Anderson  reported  that  he  had 
preached  in  Cambuslang  on  the  23d,  and 
afterwards  presided  in  the  moderation 
of  a  caU,  which  had  turned  out  in  favour 
of  Mr.  William  Baird,  preacher  of  the 
gospel.  The  call,  signed  by  85  members, 
and  papers  of  concurrence  signed  by  24 
ordinary  hearers,  and  petition  by  the 
congregation  praying  that  the  call  be 
proceeded  in  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
vhurch,  were  laid  on  the  table.  Mr. 
Anderson  gave  an  account  of  his  proceed- 
ings in  the  matter,  and  the  presbytery 
approved*  of  his  conduct.  The  petition 
was  then  read,  and  Messrs.  Dalziel  and 
Gilmour  appeared  as  commissioners  to 
prosecute  the  call,  who  were  heard  in 
support  of  the  same.  The  presbytery 
sustained  the  call ;  and  Mr.  Baird  being 
present,  it  was  put  into  his  hands,  and  he 
declared  his  cordial  acceptance  of  it. 
The  pfesbytery  then  prescribed  to  him 
various  subjects  as  trials  for  ordination, 
which  are  to  be  given  at  next  meeting, 
jkr.  Duncanson,  convener  of  the  committee 
on  Statistics,  laid  on  the  table  an  abstract 
of  the  statistics  of  the  congregations  within 
the  bounds,  and  stated  that  he  had 
transmitted  another  copy  thereof  to  the 
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convener  of  the  Synod's  Committee  on 
Statistics ;  and  the  presbytery  tendered  to 
Mr.  Dancanson  their  thanks  for  his  atten« 
lion  to  Uiis  matter.  The  annoal  mis- 
sionary and  prayer  meeting  was  appointed 
to  be  held  at  next  meeting^  on  which 
occasion  Messrs.  Dunlop  and  Trench  are 
to  conduct  the  devotionat  exercises. — ^This 
presbyteiy  met  again  on  the  18th  April — 
tfev.  Mr.  Morton,  moderator  pro  tern. 
The  roll  was  adjusted  for  the  ^od  Clerk. 
The  Rev.  Messrs.  J.  T.  M^Farlane  and 
T.  S.  Trench  were  appointed  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Oyertures 
at  the  approaching  meetins  of  Synod. 
Appeared  M^.  William  Bairo,  preacher  of 
the  gospd,  and  gave  his  trials  for  ordina- 
tion, which  were  ananimonsly  sustained  ; 
and  his  ordination  was  appointed  to  take 

glace  at  Cambuslang  on  the  2d  day  of 
[ay^-Mr.  Trench  to  preach,  Mr.  Donald- 
son to  preside,  ordain,  and  gi?e  the  charge 
to  the  minister,  and  Mr.  Anderson  to 
address  the  people.  The  annual  mis- 
sionary and  prayer  meeting  was  held, 
when  Messrs.  Dunlop  and  Trench  led  the 
devotions  of  the  presbytery.  It  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  petition  Parlia- 
ment in  favour  of  Mr.  Barclay's  Bill, 
whereby  ministers  of  the  Established 
Church  are  exempt  from  payment  of  the 
rates  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor, 
and  also  the  school  board  rate :  and  also 
to  petition  in  favour  of  Dr.  Cameron's 
Bill  for  regulating  the  proclamation  of 
banns  for  marriage. 

KUmamock.;^Thi8  presbytery  met  at 
Irvine  on  the  18th  January — the  Rev.  Dr. 
Robertson,  moderator.  The  edict  for  the 
ordination  of  Mr.  George  E.  Heughan  was 
returned,  and  no  objections  offered.  Mr. 
Orr,  in  place  of  Mr.  Cuthbertson,  preached 
the  ordination  sermon  from  1  Cor. 
i.  23;  Dr.  Robertson  ordained,  and 
Mr.  Philip  addressed  the  minister  and 
congregation. — ^The  presbytery  met  on  8th 
February— the  Rev.  George  F.  James, 
moderator.  Agreed  to  the  proposal  of  the 
London  Presbytery  to  place  the  name  of 
the  Rev.  George  B.  Carr,  late  'of  Silver- 
hill,  on  the  list  of  probationers.  Took  up 
Remit  of  Synod  anent  Representative 
Assembly.  After  discussion,  agreed  unani- 
mously, that  the  presbytery  deem  it 
inexpedient  to  consider  the  question  of  a 
representative  assembly.  Further  agreed 
unanimously,  that  the  Synod  be  recom- 
mended to  take  no  further  steps  in  the 
matter  of  the  representation  of  elders  in 
superior  church  courts.  Mr.  Murray, 
convener  of  the  Evangelistic  Committee, 
brought  up  a  number  of  suggestions  with 
reference  to  special  efforts  among  the 
non- church-going  classes.  Agreed  to  have 
an  elders'  breakfast  and  conference  on  this 


important  subject  at  the  meeting  of  pres- 
bytery on  the  2d  Tuesday  in  June.  Mr. 
James  reported  that  his  congregation  had 
added  £60  per  annum  to  his  stipend. 
Bead  reasons  of  translation  from  the  con- 
gregation of  Cambuslang,  in  connectioB 
wi£  a  call  to  the  Rev.  Alexander  Brown, 
Kilmarnock,  and  answers  from  theSiog 
Street  congregation.  Mr.  Brown  respect- 
fully declined  the  call,  and  the  presbyteiy 
accordingly  set  it  aside. — ^The  presbytery 
met  again  on  the  11th  of  April— Bey. 
George  F.  James,  moderator.  Appointed 
sick  supply  to  Mr.  Cairns  for  the  next  two 
months.  Agreed  to  strongly  recommend 
those  ministers  who  had  made  no  coUeo 
tion,  either  by  their  Sabbath  schohirs  or 
by  their  congregations,  for  the  Chorch 
Extension  Fund,  to  attend  to  this  matter 
without  delay.  Read  printed  circular 
from  the  Home  Secretary  anent  the  Siu> 
plus  Augmentation  Fund,  and  also  a 
tabular  statement  of  the  congregations 
within  the  bounds  of  the  presbyteiy, 
which  are  included  in  the  present  distri- 
bution of  the  Surplus  Fund.  From  these 
papers  it  appeared  that  the  Surplus  Fond 
for  1875  had  been  distributed  at  the  rate 
of  £40  per  share,  and  that  fourteen  con- 
gregations within  the  bounds  had  partici- 
pated to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  the 
surplus.  The  presbytery  heard  of  the 
growing  success  of  this  fund  with  mnch 
satisfaction,  and  agreed  to  tender  their 
thanks  to  Mr.  James  Morton,  Greenock, 
and  the  other  members  of  committee,  who 
have  contributed  so  much  by  their  libe- 
rality and  labours  to  place  this  fund  in  ite 
present  prosperous  condition.  Appointed 
the  Rev.  WiUiam  Orr,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Wylie,  elder,  Kilwinning,  members  of 
the  Synod's  Committee  on  Bills  and  Over- 
tures. Agreed  to  hold  the  meetings  of 
presbytery  in  Kilmarnock  for  the  next 
twelve  months.  Mr.  Patrick,  convener, 
read  report  of  Committee  on  Statistics  for 
the  past  year.  Agreed  to  issue  a  revised 
abstract  to  sessions  and  managers.  Cor- 
dially agreed  to  strongly  recommend  sn 
application  from  the  Holm  Church,  Kil' 
mamock,  to  the  Home  Mission  Board  ibr 
a  liberal  grant  from  the  Church  Extension 
Fund,  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  their  new 
church.  Agreed'  to  send  petitions  to 
Parliament  in  favour  of  the  Bill  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act^ 
and  in  favour  of  Dr.  Cameron's  Banns  of 
Marriage  (Scotland)  Bill.  Next  meetinff 
of  presbytery  to  be  held  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  June. 

Lcmcashire, — This  presbytery  met  w 
Wolverhampton  on  4th  April— the  Bev. 
A.  H.  Drysdale,  moderator.  The  dtf* 
intimated  that  he  had  communicated  the 
expression  of  the  presbytery's  sympa^I^y 
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"with  Mr.  Muir  in  his  illness  to  Mrs.  Mnir, 
to  be  transmitted  to  him;  and  also  that 
the  session  of  Egremont  did  not  intend  to 
make  any  application  for   sick   supply. 
The  clerk  intimated  he  had  receiyed  a 
letter  from  Mr.  William  Baird,  declining 
the  call  to  Iieeds,  upon  which  the  call  was 
set  aside.      Bead  minnte  of  the  Home 
Mission  Board  relative  to  Derby.     Mr. 
Thorborn^  English  Presbyterian  minister 
from   Birmin^am,    being   present,  was 
inyited  to  correspond.    The  Synod  roll 
was  adjusted.    The  presbytezy  agreed  to 
certify  Mr.    J.  Scott  Cockbum,  student 
of  the  second  year,  to  the  Hall  in  Edin- 
bnrgh,  as  having  performed  all  his  exer- 
cises to  the  satisfaction  of  the  presbytery. 
Appointed  Messrs.  Sdater,  Rodger,  and 
Hunter  to  represent  the  presbytexy  on  the 
Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures.  Agreed 
to  make  the  usual  application  to  the  Lady 
Hewley  Trust  on  behalf  of  Tunley.    The 
derk  announced  the   surplus  and  aug- 
mentative grants  made  to  Barrow,  Burton, 
Kendal,    and    Smethwick   for  tiie  year. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  the  supply 
of  Bamsey  during  the  summer  months. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Sumner,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Howat,  and   supported  by  Dr. 
Simpson    and  others,  the  following  re- 
solution  was    unanimously    adopted:  — 
'The  presbytery,  having  respect  to  the 
approaching   union  of  the  Churches  in 
England,  and  viewing  this  as  a  matter  of 
devout   thankfulness  to  God,   desire  to 
suggest  to  the  Union  Committee,  and  the 
United  Synod  so  soon  to  be  formed,  that 
an  opportunity  be  presented  during  the 
Synod  meeting  in  Liverpool,  for  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Lord's  Supper  on  the  part 
of  the  members  of  the  Synod  and  others, 
elders  or  members  of  the  Church,  who  may 
desire  to  be  present,  and  that  the  arrange- 
ments be  remitted  to  the  different  sessions 
in  Liverpool  and  locality.'     Agreed  to 
petition  the  House  of  Commons  against  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts.   The  presbytery 
adjourned,  to  meet  at  6  p.m.  in  the  vestry 
of  Merridale    Church. — ^The   presbyteiy 
resumed  at  6  p.m.  in  the  vestry  of  Merri- 
dale Church.    The  former  Committee  on 
Hospitalities   was   re-appointed    for   the 
meeting  of  the  Synod  in  Liverpool  in  May 
-■Mr.  Calder,  convener.   Agreed  to  trans- 
mit smpUcUer  a  petition  from  the  Kendal 
congregation  to  the  Home  Mission  Board. 
The  edict  for  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Rodger, 
as  having  been  duly  read  on  the  two 
preceding  Sabbaths,  and  being  again  read 
in  the  hearing  of  the  congregation,  and  no 
objector  appearing,  the  presbytery  pro- 
ceeded to  the  church,  where  Mr.  J.  Bryce 
Muir  preached  on  1  Cor.  i.   21.     The 
moderator  proposed  the  questions  of  the 
fonnola,  and  offered  np  the  ordination 


prayer ;  and  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands 
of  the  presbytery,  Mr.  Bodger  was 
solemnlv  ordained  to  the  ministry  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the  pastoral  charge 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  congregation 
of  Wolverhampton.  Mr.  Towers  wddressed 
the  minister  and  people.  Mr.  Graham 
introduced  Mr.  Bodger  and  his  session, 
and  reported  that  the  managers  had  paid 
the  fint  instalment  of  stipend.  Mr. 
Bodger  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of 
presbytery,  and  his  name  was  added  to  the 
roll.  NeiLt  meeting  on  the  second  Mon- 
day of  Ma^,  at  3  P.M.,  in  Mount  Pleasant 
Church,  Liverpool.  Closed  with  prayer. 
Mdrose, — This  presbytery  met  on  1st 
Eebruar^ — ^Mr.  Kechie,  moderator.  The 
name  of  Mr.  Leckie,  Glasgow,  which  had 
at  last  meeting  been  proposed  for  the 
Chair  of  Practical  Training,  was  with- 
drawn at  his  own  request.  The  name  of 
Dr.  M^Leod,  Birkenhead,  was  mentioned 
for  Practical  Training,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Grant  Brown,  Birmingham,  for  Hebrew. 
Mr.  John  Jack,  student,  being  ordered  off 
to  Australia  for  the  sake  of  his  health, 
was  granted  a  certificate.  Agreed  to 
transmit  a  manse  enlargement  schedule 
from  Earlston  East  Church  to  the  Manse 
Board,  with  cordisi  recommendation. 
Granted  sick  supply  to  Lauder  on  account 
of  serious  illness  of  Mr.  Bobson.  Mr. 
Burns,  student,  underwent  various  exa- 
minations very  satisfactorily.  Besolved 
not  to  entertain  the  remit  from  Synod  for 
a  Representative  Assembly,  on  account  of 
the  diminution  of  the  Synod  by  the  union 
about  to  take  place  in  England.  Heard 
Mr.  Benton,  Kelso,  and  Mr.  Dunn,  Mel- 
rose, deputies  from  the  Synod  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Superintendence  of  the 
Young.  Decided  as  follows :— Thank  the 
deputies  for  their  excellent  addresses ;  re- 
cord their  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of 
the  scheme  proposed ;  earnestly  recommend 
it  for  the  adoption  of  sessions ;  and  appoint 
as  a  committee  to  correspond  with  ses- 
sions and  ascertain  whether  they  have 
taken  measures  for  carrying  it  out  — 
Messrs.  Lawson,  Stevenson,  Brodie,  Lees, 
and  Dunn — Mr.  Dunn,  convener.  Held 
a  long  conversation  on  the  subject  of  dis- 
establishment—This presbytery  met  again 
on  4th  April — Mr.  Eechle,  moderator. 
Mr.  Bobson  was  present,  and  thanked  the 
presbytery  for  their  kind  help  during  his 
illness.     Mr.  Morton,  Innerleithen,  re- 

Sorted  that  his  people  had  added  £25  to 
is  stipend,  and  resolved  to  enlarge  the 
church  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than  £800. 
Mr.  Dunn,  Melrose,  was  chosen  to  re- 
present the  presbytery  at  the  Mission 
Board.  Mr.  Young  was  appointed  mem- 
ber of  the  Synod's  Committee  on  Bills 
and  Overtures.    Agreed  to  forward  name 
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of  Mr.  Thomas  Adams,  minister,  Bowden 
House,    St.   Boswells,    for   a  continned 

Slace  on  the  Sjnod's  list  of  Occasional 
apply.  Agreed  also  to  petition  Parlia- 
ment for  repeal  of  the  Contanons 
Diseases  Acts,  and  in  faronr  of  Mr.  Bar- 
day's  Bill  for  making  the  manses  and 
l^ebes  of  ministers  of  the  Established 
Chorch  assessable  for  poor  and  school 
rates,  and  also  Dr.  Cameron's  Proclama- 
tion of  Banns  Bill.  Mr.  Wilson  presented 
the  Abstract  of  Statistical  Beport  for 
1875,  for  which  he  was  thanked,  and  which 
he  was  instructed  to  have  printed  for 
circnlation  in  the  congregations.  Read 
statement  from  the  Home  Secretaij  as 
to  the  action  of  the  Surplus  Fund  within 
the  bounds,  which  was  regarded  as  ex- 
ceedingly gratifyinff.  Agreed  to  recom- 
mend to  the  consideration  of  the  people 
the  claims  of  the  new  Theological  Capital 
Fnnd.  Authorized  the  moderator  and 
derk,  as  desired,  to  furnish  to  the  Foreign 
Mission  Board  any  help  they  can  in  find- 
ing and  sending  forw  well  -  qualified 
missionaries.  Agreed  to  transmit  to  the 
Synod  this  overture  from  Mr.  James 
Dayidson,  as  his  own: — *  Whereas  the 
Church  has  been  8u£fering  from  the  want 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified  men  for 
the  work  to  which  she  is  called  at  home 
and  abroad ;  and  whereas  there  is  little 
prospect  of  the  new  DiTinity  Hall  supply- 
ing more  qualified  men  than  will  be  re- 
2 aired  by  the  ordinary  yacancies  of  the 
Ihurch :  the  S^nod  is  respectfully  oyer- 
tured  to  take  mto^its  consideration  the 
propriety,  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
institution  for  eyangelists  in  Glasgow,  of 
training  a  supplementary  class  of  men, 
who  shall  pass  through  (1)  such  a  pre- 
liminary examination  or  eeneral  preli- 
minary outside  training  in  languages  and 
composition  as  may  be  thought  necessary 
by  the  Church ;  (2)  (say)  a  three  years' 
course  of  Bible  literature  and  theology; 
and  (3)  aj  probationary  course  of  preach- 
ing or  evangelistic  work ;  and  who  Hf  the 
Church  shall  be  thoroughly  satisfiea  with 
them  as  qualified  men)  shall  then  be 
eligible  for  ordination  as  foreign  mis- 
sionaries, and  (if  the  Church  see  fit)  as 
pastors  or  home  missionaries  oyer  cougre- 
gations  which  they  may  haye  founded  or 
organized  in  connection  with  the  Home 
Mission  or  Church  Extension  Schemes  of 
the  denomination.' 

Orkney.— This  presbytery  met  at  Kirk- 
wall on  the  4th  April  — Mr.  Sontar, 
moderator.  There  was  laid  on  the  table 
and  read  a  call  to  the  Bey.  W.  B.  Mel- 
ville, from  the  congregation  of  Burray, 
signed  by  90  members  and  45  adherents. 
Mr.  Melville  being  present,  intimated  his 
acceptance  of  the  call,  and  bis  induction 


was  fixed  for  the  9th  May— Mr.  Kobertion 
to  preach,  Mr.  Sontar  to  induct,  and  Mr. 
Buchanan  to  address  the  people.  There 
was  also  laid  on  the  table  and  read  a  call 
from  the  Wick  congregation  to  Mr.  John 
M.  Mackenzie,  signed  by  155  members 
and  177  adherents.  Conmiissioneis  were 
heard.  The  presbytery  nnanimouBly  sns* 
tained  the  call,  and  trials  for  ordinatioa 
were  appointed  to  Mr.  Mackenzie.  There 
was  also  laid  on  the  table  and  read  a  call 
from  Shapinshay  congregation  io  Mr. 
Oeorge  F.  Dewar,  signed  by  203  members 
and  39  adherents.  The  presbytery  unsni* 
mously  sustained  the  call,  and  appointed 
trials  to  Mr.  Dewar,  in  the  view  of  his 
accepting  the  call.  There  was  further 
laid  on  the  table  and  read  a  petition  from 
the  Stromness  congregation  for  a  modera- 
tion. Commissioners  were  heard  in  sup- 
port of  the  petition.  The  stipend  offered 
IS  £200,  with  manse  and  garden,  and  fonr 
weeks'  holidays.  The  presbytery  nnani- 
mously  granted  the  prayer  of  the  petition, 
and  appointed  Mr.  Soutar  to  moderate  on 
the  17th  current.  Mr.  Reid,  as  convener 
of  the  Committee  on  Statistics,  laid  the 
annual  schedule  on  the  table,  and  read  an 
abstract  of  the  same,  of  which  the  pres^- 
terjr  approved,  and  unanimously  gave  Mr. 
Beid  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  for  preparing 
it.  The  clerk  read  drafts  of  two  petitions 
to  Parliament,  one  for  the  repeal  of  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts  Bill,  and  the  other 
in  support  of  Dr.  Cameron's  Proclamation 
of  Banns  of  Marriage  Bill,  which  the 
presbytery  adopted,  and  instructed  the 
moderator  and  clerk  to  sign  them  in  name 
of  the  presbytery,  and  to  forward  them, 
the  one  to  Mr.  Pender,  and  the  other  to 
Mr.  Laing,  for  presentation.  The  next 
meeting  to  be  held  at  Kirkwall  on  the 
evening  of  Monday,  the  8th  May,  at  six 
o'clock. 

Paisley  and  Oreenoch. — ^This  presbytery 
met  at  Greenock  on  Tuesday,  28th  March. 
Mr.  Robert  M*Lean  declared  his  accept- 
ance of  the  call  to  Millport.  A  modera- 
tion was  granted  to  Kim ;  the  stipend 
promised  is  £290,  with  £10  for  sacra- 
mental expenses,  and  a  manse. —This 
presbytenr  met  again  at  Paisley  on  18th 
April.  Rev.  William  R.  Thomson  de- 
clared his  acceptance  of  the  call  to  Bel- 
haven.  Agreed  to  petition  the  House  of 
Commons  in  favour  of  Dr.  Cameron « 
Bill  for  abolition  of  banns.  A  call  to 
Rev.  Andrew  Gray,  Sutton,  was  sustained. 
The  ordination  of  Mr.  M*Lean  at  Millport 
was  appointed  for  9th  May. 

Per«^.— This  presbytery  met  on  the  28th 
March— Mr.  M'Keil,  moderator.  A  com- 
munication was  received  from  Comnc, 
intimating  that  Mr.  Swan's  medical  at- 
tendant has  advised  a  rest  of  two  months, 
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on  account  of  the  state  of  hit  health,  and 
reqaesting  the  usual  sick  snpplj  for  that 
period..    Granted  the  request,  and  ex- 
pressed sympathy  with  Mr.  Swan  in  his 
illness.    Becommended  Fitrodie  to  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  annual  grant  in  aid  which 
it  has  heen  for  some  time  receiying.  Bead 
circulars  anent  Capital  'Fund  for  Salaries 
of  the  Theological  Professors,  and  anent 
*  Surplus  '    Stipend  Augmentation,  with 
tabular  view  of  distribution  within  the 
bounds  of  the  presbyteir  for  the  year 
1875.    Appointed  Mr.    xoung,  and  Mr. 
John   M^eil,    elder,    members    of    the 
Synod's  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures. 
Bead  letter  of  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Dickson, 
probationer,  accepting   the   call    of  the 
Korth  congregation,  Ancbterarder.    Mr. 
Dickson  being  present,  delivered  his  trials 
for  ordination,  which  were  cordially  sus- 
tained ;  and  his  ordination  was  appointed 
to  take  place  on  the  18th  April — Mr. 
Goodwin  to  preach,  Mr.    Sutherland  to 
ordain  and  give  the  charge  to  the  minister, 
and  Mr.  Wardrop  to  address  the  people. 
Agreed  to  petition  Parliament  M^ainst  the 
exemption  of  parish  ministers  from  poor 
and  school  rates ;  against  compulsory  as- 
sessments for  building  and  repairing  parish 
churches  and  manses ;  against  the  '  ordi- 
nances'  for  endowing  an  Anglican  church 
and  a  Popish  church  in  Gibraltar ;  and 
for  an  improyement  of  the  law  regulating 
the  banns  of  marriage, — ^the  moderator 
and  clerk  to  prepare  and  sign  the  peti- 
tions, and  to  forward  them  to  Mr.  Barclay, 
M.P.  for  Forfarshire,  and  the  Honourable 
Arthur  Kinnaird,  M.P.  for  Perth,  for  pre- 
sentation to  the  House  of  Commons.   The 
committee  appointed  at  last  meeting  on 
the  Synod's  Bemit  on  Sabbath  Schools 
reported ;  and  the  presbytery  thanked  the 
committee,    adopted    their    report,    and 
directed  the  clerk  to  forward  a  copy  of  it 
to  the  convener  of  the  Synod's  committee 
OIL  this  subject. 

Stirling. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  4th 
April— Bev.  W.  Thomson,  Alloa,  mode- 
rator. Granted  a  moderation  to  Bannock- 
bom  congregation  for  the  17  th  April,  Bev. 
J.  T.  Gowanlock  to  preside.  The  stipend 
promised  is  £200,  with  a  manse  and  a 
month's  holiday.  An  application  was  . 
made  from  Erskine  Church,  Stirling,  to 
bate  a  moderation  in  a  call  to  one  to  be 
nccessor  to  Mr.  Steedman,  in  the  nrospect 
of  his  retirement  from  the  active  duties  of 
the  ministry.  Mr.  Steedman  at  the  same 
time  presented  a  request  that  the  presby- 
tery relieve  him  from  the  work  of  the 
pastorate,  and  that  an  application  be  made 
to  the  committee  on  the  Aged  Ministers' 
I'and  for  him  to  receive  the  benefit  of  said 
fimd.  The  presbytery  granted  the  mode- 
ration for  the  first  of  May,  Bev.  Messrs. 


Muir  and  Blair  to  conduct  the  moderation, 
and  transmitted  the  application  to  the 
Aged  Ministers'  Fund  Committee.  The 
congregation  promise  Mr.  Steedman  the 
sum  of  £140  per  annum,  and  the  successor 
£250  per  annum.  Mr.  Eirk  reported  for 
the  Augmentation  Fund  that  the  sum 
raised  last  year  was  £291,  Is.  3d.  Mr. 
Kirk  was  re-appointed  convener.  Sanc- 
tioned a  draft  constitution  for  Alva  con- 
gregation. Appointed  Bev.  W.  B.  B. 
Wilson,  and  James  Drysdale,  jun.,  of 
Brid^  of  Allan,  members  of  Conunittee 
on  Bills.  Mr.  Ghilletly  reported  on  the 
Scheme  for  Superintendence,  recommend- 
ing an  exchange  of  pulpits  for  promoting 
the  scheme ;  also  on  the  Presbytery  Fund. 
Mr.  M.  B.  Meikleham,  student,  delivered 
his  discourse  on  Galatians  vi.  14,  which 
was  sustained.  Took  up  Bemit  on  Sab- 
bath Schools,  and  decided  against  the  pro- 
posal to  have  a  salaried  agent.  Agreed 
to  petition  Parliament  against  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts,  and  in  favour  of  Mr.  Bar- 
day's  Manse  Bill  and  Dr.  Cameron's 
Banns  Bill.  Next  meeting  is  to  be  on 
the  first  Tuesday  of  June. 

CALLS. 

Suiiderland  (Trinity  Church), — ^Bev.  J. 
S.  Bae,  Ecclefechan,  called  March  20. 

SotUh  Shields.  — Mr.  J.  B.  Hastings, 
A.M.,  preacher,  Edinburgh,  called. 

Camhuslang. — Mr.  Wm.  Baird,  preacher, 
Bootle,  called. 

Glasgow  (ClareTnont  Street). — Bev.  B. 
S.  Dmmmond,  D.D.,  St.  John's  Wood, 
London,  cfdled  March  27. 

TFiciE;.— Mr.  J.  Mackenzie  Boss,  Nigg, 
called  March  29. 

Shapin8hay(^0rhney).—^r,Q.  E.  Dewar 
preacher,  called. 

Grange  (^BanffMre).—yLT.  Henry  J.  T. 
TumbuU,  called  to  be  colleague  to  Bev. 
Mr.  Meikleham,  March  22. 

Edmhurgh  (^Briato  Street).— "Eiey.  G.  F. 
James,  Kilmarnock,  called  to  be  colleague 
to  Bev.  Dr.  Peddie,  April  17. 

Kim. — Bev.  Adam  Gray,  A.M.,  Sutton, 
Cheshire,  called. 

Bannockbum. — ^Mr.  E.  Forrest,  preacher, 
Stirling,  called. 

8tr(mne88.—lAx.  F.  Kirkwood,  preacher, 
caUed. 

INDUCTION. 

Glasgow  (John  Street).  —  "B^r.  John 
Brand,  of  Dundee,  inducted  March  31. 

OSDINATIONS. 

Glasgow(^  fFAttetncA).— Mr.PeterWilson, 
A.M.,  ordained  March  29. 

Auchterarder  (N(n'th).—'^r,  Thomas  S. 
Dickson,  ordained  April  18. 

Peebles  (fTe^O.— Mr.  D.  Y.  Cnrrie,  or- 
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dained  aa  colleague  to  Bev.  A.  Thomaon, 
April  18. 

South    Shield8.  —  lSj.    John    Parker, 
preacher,  Sunderland,  ordained  April  17. 


DBiassioir. 
Sdinhurgh  (PalmeraUm  Place).^'El&v,  J. 
Mitchell  Harreji  D.D.,  demitted  April 
19. 


^otm»  0f  iUb  IpjttMkatmns* 


Re-ukion  in  the  Heavenly  Kingdom, 
AND  OTHER  Discourses.  (Third 
Series.)  By  the  Kev.  William 
Anderson,  LL.D.,  Glasgow.  Witih 
an  Introductory  Sketch  by  the  Rev. 
George  Clark  Hutton,  D.D.,  Paisley. 

London:  Hodder & Stonghton.  1876. 
This  very  handsome  volume,  consisting 
of  thirty-two  of  Dr.  Anderson^s  dis- 
courses, will  be  warmly  welcomed  by 
those  who  know  and  appreciate  his 
writings.  The  sermon  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  volume  is  one  of  great 
interest.  In  it  Dr.  Anderson  discourses 
witi  much  earnestness,  pathos,  andpower 
on  the  certainty  of  infant  salvation,  and 
the  re-union  of  Christian  friends  and 
their  recognition  of  each  other  in  the 
heavenly  kingdom.  Dr.  Anderson 
here  appears  in  a  character  with  which 
he  is  not  very  frequently  associated, — a 
Barnabas — a  son  of  consolation;  though 
that,  like  all  strong,  true  men,  he  coi2d 
eminently  be. 

All  the  discourses  are  fresh  and 
bracing,  and  their  careful  perusal  cannot 
fail  to  be  intellectually  stimulating  and 
spiritually  elevating  in  a  high  degree. 
In  this  way  they  are  well  fitted  to  be 
counteractives  to  the  puling  sentimen- 
talities which  are  poured  forth  so  largely 
in  the  form  of  religious  discourse  on  an 
enervated  public.  Only  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  those  who  delight  in  the 
one  will  eschew  the  other. 

Dr.  Hutton  says  in  his  Introductory 
Sketch :  *The  author  has  been  fortunate 
in  a  Hterary  executor  who  has  made  it 
a  labour  of  love  to  do  justice  to  his 
memory,  by  a  re-issue  of  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  of  his  treatises — ^that 
on  Begeneration — ^pref  aced  by  the  gifted 
hand  of  Dr.  Ker,  and  in  particular  by 
the  Life  written  in  Mr.  Gilfillan^s  most 
discriminating  and  brilliant  manner, 
which  brought  the  career  and  writings 
of  Dr.  Anderson  prominently  before  the 
public.  To  these  publications  is  now 
added  a  fresh  volume  of  discourses, — 
retaining  the  term  preferred  by  their 
author  when    speaking  of   his   pulpit 


If  its  contents  do  not 
increase,  they  will  fully  sustain,  his 
pastoral  reputation,  and  present  him 
under  aspects  not  less  marked  and  like 
himself,  and  still  more  generally  chas- 
tened and  mellowed  than  the  matter  of 
the  former  issues.' 

Dr.  Hutton  finds  in  Dr.  Anderson  a 
fitting  subject,  and  he  has  done  justice 
to  it.  The  leading  diaracteristLCS  of  Dr. 
Anderson  are  delineated  with  genmne 
and  generous  appreciation ;  and  in 
connection  with  these,  many  thoughtful, 
judicious,  and  seasonable  obseryatioiis 
are  made  on  ministerial  work  and  the 
place  of  the  pulpit.  Here  and  there  we 
meet  with  those  sharp,  incisive,  keenly 
scarifying  utterances  which  so  frequently 
occur  in  Dr*  Hutton's  remarkable 
speeches,  and  irresistibly  command  the 
admiration  of  friends  and 
alike. 

Altogether  the  volume  is  a  : 
one,  and  its  wide  circulation  will  not 
only  be  an  honour  due  to  its  brave  and 
gifted  author,  but  a  precious  benefit  to 
the  Church  itself.  It  is  not  often  ikt 
a  man  so  unique  and  original  as  William 
Anderson  appears,  and  it  is  well  that 
the  legacy  which  he  has  left  tb  posterity, 
in  a  noble  character  and  heart-stirnng 
discourses,  should  be  piously  treasured 
and  universally  made  fciown.  We  give 
cordial  thanks,  therefore,  both  to  Dr. 
Hutton  and  Mr.  Logan  for  the  work 
which  they  have  so  well  done  in  connec- 
tion with  the  publication  of  this  admir- 
able volume. 

A  Brief  Statement  and  Exposition  of 
THE  Principles  of  the  United  Pbbs- 

BTTERIAN   ChURCH,  FOR  THE  USE  OF 

Catechumens  AND  Inquireks.  By  the 
Rev.  Henry  Renton,  M.A. 

Edinburgh:  WUIiam  Ollpbant  A  Co.  1876* 

In  a  prefatory  note,  Mr.  Benton  »js: 
'  The  following  pages  appeared  in  » 
congregational  report  a  few  weeks  aga 
Their  publication  in  the  present  fonn  b 
owing  to  the  simultaneous  and  xaffioi 
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reqneBts  of  Tarioas  respected  brethren  lowahip ;  Oar  Piinciple  of  Election  of 

in  different  parts  of  the  Ghnrch,  *'  that  the  Church's  Office-beaierB ;  Our  Prin- 

they    shoula   be  issaed  as  a  separate  iAplQ  of  the  Church's  Extension;  Oar 

tract/'  and,  as  one  sa£»ested,  *^  for  the  Principle  of  the  Churdi's  Sapport;  the 

use  of  catechumens  and  inquirers.'" '  Divine   Authority  of    the     voluntary 

It  is  wdl  known  that  Mr.  Benton,  by  Principle ;  Mutual  Forbearance  and  Re- 
leaaon  of  his  great  ability,  large  experi-  spect  in  retrospect  of  Past  Distinctions ; 
ence,  and  wide  and  accurate  knowledge  Keview  of  our  Constitution  and  Dis- 
of  all  that  pertains  to  the  doctrines  and  tinctive  Principles, 
government  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Jn  these  days  of  scanty  religious  train- 
Church,  as  well  as  warm  attachment  to  ing  and  all-penrading  sceptidsm,  it  is 
it,  is  eminently  quaMed  to  produce  a  well  to  have  such  a  dear  and  manly 
saldsfactory  treatise  on  this  important  exposition  of  our  principles  to  put  into 
subject.  the  hands  of  the  rising  generation ;  and 

The  contents  are  as   follows: — ^The  parents    and    teachers   should    ^take 

Constitation  of  our  Church;  the  First  order'  not  only  that  it  be  distributed 

and  Fundamental  Article  of  the  Supre-  amongst  'the  young  of  the  flock,'  but 

macy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  the  Place  that  mej  come  to  an  intelligent  under- 

we  assign  to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  standing  of  its  contents, 

and  our  Exception  to  it;   the  Com-  The  strength  of  our  Church  lies  in 

pulsory  Principles,  or   Power  of   the  knowledge,  and  not  in  ignorance ;  and 

ClTil  Magistrate  in  Religion,  which  we  no  work  is  more  necessary,  and  none 

do  not  approve ;  Our  Form  of  Church  would  be  more  fraught  with  beneficial 

Government;  Our  Ordinances  of  Wor-  results,  than  imparting  to  our  young 

ship ;  Our  Terms  of  Church  Member-  people  an  accurate  knowledge  of   its 

ship;  Our  Catholicity  of  Church  Fel-  characteristic  principles. 


OUR  RURAL  CONGREGATIONS. 
One  of  the  questions  that  has  been  brought  before  presbyteries  during  these  recent 
months,  is  mat  of  the  decrease  or  inadequate  increase  of  church  members  in  cer- 
tain localities.  These  localities  are  rural  in  general;  and  the  reply  has  been 
always  the  same,  viz.,  that  Hhe  decrease  of  the  population  quite  sufficiently 
accounts  for  any  decrease  that  may  have  taken  place  in  the  membership.^  The 
tnith  is,  that  our  country  congregations  are  undergoing  an  experience  which  is  of 
a  very  trying  kind.  Not  only  is  tiie  population  decreasing,  but  it  is  changing  its 
character.  On  many  farms  where  Scotch  Libourers  were  employed,  who  were 
generally  connected  with  our  churches,  we  find  Irish  labourers  takmg  their  place ; 
so  that  the  mere  lessening  of  the  number  of  the  population  does  not  give  the  entire 
cause  of  decrease,  for  these  Irish  are  without  exception  Papists,  filled  with  antipathy 
to  every  form  of  Protestantism.  But  even  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  evil :  certain 
classes  of  our  rural  population  are  decidedly  deteriorating.  The  love  of  change, 
the  restlessness  which  is  so  widely  prevalent  in  the  present  day,  has  taken  possession 
even  of  those  who  were  wont  to  be  most  stationary. 

Many  ploughmen  remain  in  their  situation  oiiJy  for  a  single  year,  and  in  their 
rambliogs  to  and  fro  lose  all  interest  in  and  attachment  to  any  particular  church 
or  minister.  Indeed,  it  is  a  painful  fact  that,  were  it  not  for  the  recurring  necessity 
of  having  the  ordinance  of  baptism  administered  to  their  children,  not  a  few  would 
speedily  fall  out  of  all  church  connection.  It  is  their  habit  to  allow  their  certificate- 
of  church  membership  to  remain  with  the  minister  who  administered  this  rite,  until 
its  observance  is  again  required.  This  may  seem  to  be  an  extraordinary  statement, 
but  it  is  one  entirely  in  accordance  with  fact. 

The  prevalence  of  a  more  intelligent  and  earnest  piety  would  be  the  life  of  our 
congregations,  and  even  in  thinly-populated  districts  would  much  increase  both 
attendance  on  ordinances  and  church  membership.  But  there  is  one  thing  more 
which  they  require, — ^it  may  be  in  some  instances  for  their  very  existence,  not  to* 
say  prosperity, — and  that  is  justice.  We  here  refer  to  the  question  of  disestablish- 
loent  and  disendowment.    Our  rural  congregaticms  more  than  our  city  ones  are 
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placed  at  a  disadvantage  as  regards  the  Established  Church.  There  still  lingers  in 
not  yeiy  enlightened  minds  the  idea  that  a  certain  amount  of  dignity  appertains 
to  the  Estabhshed  Church, — that  it  has  a  presti^  to  which  Dissenting  Chorches 
can  make  no  pretensions ;  and  its  ministers  are  still,  in  the  more  Boeotian  regions, 
regarded  as  men  of  greater  mark  than  their  unendowed  brethren.  But  besides 
all  this,  and  more  Sian  all,  there  is  the  very  substantial  matter  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence.  It  costs  something,  if  not  much,  to  take  a  seat  in  a  Volnntary 
church,  and  enjoy  the  privilege  of  membership.  It  costs  nothing  to  possess  this 
privilege  in  the  Establishment.  It  is  not  our  wish  to  bring  any  railing  accusation 
against  the  Established  Church.  No  Church  is  so  pre-eminently  superior  to  others 
as  to  be  entitled  to  boast ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  quite  evident  that  where 
piety  is  weak  and  the  love  of  money  strong,  a  Church  that  dispenses  ordinances  at 
tbe  cheapest  rate  will  have  the  greatest  attractions.  We  say,  therefore,  that  dis- 
establishment and  disendowment  is  imperative  in  the  interest  of  our  rural  con- 
gregations. 

THE  SCHOOL  BOARD  ELECTIONS. 
The  school  board  elections  have  excited  considerable  interest  throughout  Scotland 
during  the  last  few  weeks.  There  have  been,  in  particular  localities,  personal 
predilections  which  have  created  conflicts,  and  urged  to  re-election  or  non-election. 
But,  on  the  whole,  there  has  been  but  one  subject  of  universal  and  absorbing 
interest,  and  that  is  the  question  of  religious  instruction.  It  is  evident  that  Scot- 
land, as  a  whole,  pronounces  strongly  in  favour  of  religion  forming  part  of  the 
ordinary  instruction  communicated  at  schools.  Of  course  the  EstabSshed  Church 
and  the  Free  Church  always  maintained  this  position,  and  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
they  would  use  all  their  influence  in  this  dii^ction.  It  is  alleged,  however,  that  a 
clumge  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  our  dream  as  a  Church,  and  that  Voluntaryism, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  has  now  well-nigh  gone  out  of  the  land.  This  is  an 
allegation  that  has  of  late  been  made  persistently,  and  which  has  come  from  y&j 
various  and  curious  quarters.    It  is  worth  consideration. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  to  aver  that  the  State  may  not  give  money  to  support 
religion  in  Churches,  and  yet  may  give  it  to  support  religion  in  schools,  is  to  male  a 
statement  which  bears  on  its  front  a  logical  contradiction,  or  at  least  which 
requires  an  amoimt  of  definition  and  qualification  that  is  not  very  easily  apprehended 
by  the  common  mind,  if  indeed  it  be  apprehensible  at  all.  And  further,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  our  Synod,  as  such,  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  State  supporting 
schools  whose  instruction  was  confined  to  secular  subjects.  Well,  this  being  so, 
how  are  we  to  account  for  the  words  and  actions  of  certain  members  of  our 
Churches  at  this  time  and  in  this  connection?  or  how  account  for  the  appearance  of 
yoluntaries  on  School  Boards  at  aU?  With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  questions, 
it  is  to  he  borne  in  mind  that  Voluntaryism  is  not  a  term  of  communion  in  our 
Church,  and  that  the  Church  as  a  whole  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  holding  on  this 
point  the  opinions  of  certain  individual  members.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
things  have  been  said  on  the  subject  of  religious  instruction  by  members  of  our 
churches  which  would  not  by  any  means  be  horsed  lt)y  the  Synod,  if  they  were 
uttered  within  its  walls  and  submitted  to  it  for  approval. 

Then  as  to  the  second  question,  Why  do  Voluntaries  seek  or  allow  themselves 
to  be  elected  members  of  School  Boards  ?  various  answers  may  be  given.  They  may 
believe  that  the  Act,  though  not  quite  such  as  they  approve,  yet  is  capable  of  being 
wrought  in  a  manner  that  tends  very  much  in  the  direction  they  wish,  while  at  the 
same  time,  by  seasonable  explanations  and  protests,  they  may  not  only  saye  their 
consistency,  but  educate  the  public  mind  on  this  great  question,  and  thus  help  for- 
ward what  they  believe  to  be  a  better  state  of  things.  Is  it  regarded  as  an  incon- 
sistent thing  for  magistrates  who  hold  very  strong  views  on  the  liquor  traffic,  and 
who  would  gladly  see  it  abolished,  to  take  their  seats  on  the  bench,  and  try  to 
give  or  withhold  licences  in  such  a  way  as  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible  what 
they  deem  a  necessary  evil  ?  Perhaps  the  illustration  is  not  entirely  apposite ;  siifl 
it  has  a  bearing  on  the  subject,  and  reminds  us  that  in  so  mixed  a  world  as  ours  we 
cannot  always  live  according  to  an  immaculate  logical  formula,  and  indeed,  as  to 
form,  it  would  be  as  undesirable  as  it  is  impossible.    Human  life  cannot  be  expresses* 
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"bj  a  syllogism,  nor  confined  witiiin  one  either.  Summam  jus  summa  injuria.  And 
so  the  seyerest  attention  to  merely  formal  logic  may  beget  the  utmost  inconsistency. 
In  thus  speaking,  however,  we  do  not  mean  to  accuse  members  of  our  churches 
of  either  real  or  seeming  inoonsi6tency.  This  depends  entirely  on  the  terms  on 
vrhich  they  take  office,  and  the  purpose  for  which  they  do  so.  If  tihey  profess  to  be 
Voluntaries,  and  yet  maintain  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  compel  and  pay 
for  religioas  instruction,  then  assuredly  they  are  inconsistent ;  but  if  tney  protest 
ugainst  this  department  of  the  Act,  and  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of 
tUngs,  we  opine  they  are  doing  both  theX3hurch  and  the  State  good  service.  It 
is  not  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that  many  of  the  members  and  ministers  of  our 
Ghioch  have  been  elected  as  members  of  sdiool  boards.  Had  they  stood  aloof,  those 
very  parties  that  now  taunt  them  with  inconsistency  would  have  been  the  first  to  ask 
if  thousands  of  children  were  to  be  allowed  to  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge,  whUe 
th^  aired  their  crotchets  and  aimed  at  impossibilities. 

Several  of  the  arguments  which  were  used  by  some  of  the  advocates  of  separate 
religious  instruction  are  such  as  we  cannot  accept,  and  such  as  never  were  used  by 
any  speaker  in  any  Synodical  debate  on  the  subject.  Thus  one  gentleman  said 
that '  the  less  ministers  had  to  do  with  civil  affairs  the  better.'  Now  ministers  are 
men  and  citizens,  and  have  their  civil  rights  and  privileges ;  and  why,  because  they 
are  ministers,  should  they  be  deprived  of  these  ?  Moreover,  language  like  this  is 
fitted  to  keep  up  a  distinction  that  has  only  in  practice  been  too  well  observed, 
viz.  that  religion  and  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  ^ould  be  kept  separate.  Now 
such  is  not  our  opinion.  The  religious  spirit  ought  to  pervade  all  human  life,  and 
its  great  principles  be  the  guide  of  our  conduct. 

Another  gentleman  observed,  '  that  no  one  doubted  that  two  and  two  made  four; 
but  when  you  passed  into  the  sphere  of  religion,  you  passed  into  that  of  uncertainty.' 
And  on  this  ground  he  argued  it  should  not  be  made  a  subject  of  Governmental 
teaching.  Now  the  Voluntaries  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  use  no  such 
language.  Whilst  admitting  and  deploring  the  variety  of  opinions  and  convictions 
as  to  certain  aspects  of  religion  even  amongst  Christians,  they  have  never  con- 
tended that  it  is  a  thing  so  uncertain  that  it  may  not  be  taught  even  in  Govern- 
mental schools.  Their  objection  is  entirely  of  a  different  kind  They  believe  that 
the  word  of  the  Lord  is  the  word  of  truth ;  that  the  great  principles  which  it 
reveals  are  as  fixed  and  sure  as  the  laws  of  nature,  and  that  it  endureth  for  ever : 
hut  they  also  believe  that  God  in  that  word  has  entrusted  the  care  of  that  truth  to 
His  own  people,  to  be  supported  and  propagated  by  them  amongst  young  and  old 
alike,  by  the  power  of  persuasion  and  the  force  of  love,  and  that  therefore  the 
State  moves  out  of  its  proper  sphere  when  it  essays  this  work  by  means  which  are 
necessarily  different  in  their  nature,  and  it  may  be  also  in  their  spirit,  and  the  use 
of  which  can  only  be  disastrous  in  the  end. 

AIX-LES-BAINS,  SAVOY. 

From  the  Free  Church  Monthly  Record  for  April  we  take  the  following : — '  This 
resort  of  invalids,  mainly  of  rheumatic  and  gouty  sufferers,  has  become  better 
known  to  us  recently  in  connection  with  the  unwearied  efforts  of  Mrs.  MacVickars, 
who  has  been  for  some  time  in  Scotland  pleading  for  help.  The  committee,  being 
deeply  impressed  with  the  opportunities  of  usefulness  afforded  by  this  station,  have 
it  in  view  to  send  a  minister  during  the  approaching  season,  or,  if  that  cannot  be 
arranged,  then  next  year,  to  work  in  concert  with  M.  Fournier,  the  devoted 
French  pastor  there. 

*Mrs.  MacVickars  has  succeeded  in  raising  a  considerable  sum,  to  be  wplied  in 
the  erection  of  suitable  buildings,  and  meanwhile  a  hall  will  be  provided  for  public 
worship  and  other  meetings. 

'During  last  season,  upwards  of  5000  British,  besides  large  numbers  of  Americans, 
passed  t&ough  Aix-les-Bains,  remaining  several  weeks  for  the  medical  treat- 
ment in  connection  with  the  mineral  waters.  The  place  is  becoming  every  year 
more  widely  known ;  and  its  marvellous  cures  in  many  cases,  under  the  care  of  the 
physicians  there,  and  especially  of  Dr.  Ldon  Brachet,  who  has  lately  been  in 
Ei^land  and  Scotland,  and  has  become  favourably  known  to  our  leading  medical 
men,  have  attracted  increasing  numbers  of  sufferers  to  these  waters  of  health. 
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'  Aix-les-Bains  is  on  the  direct  route  to  Italy,  and  occapies  a  positicm  yeiy 
central  and  very  accessible.  It  is  on  the  confines  of  Italy  and  Switzerland,  two 
and  a  half  hours  from  Genera,  six  from  Tnrin,  five  from  Lyons,  twelre  from  Paris, 
and  twenty-one  from  London.  It  will,  we  trost,  be  regarded  as  an  added  attrac- 
tion  to  British  visitors  and  patients,  that  the  word  of  God  will  be  preached  there 
in  their  own  tongue ;  and  that,  while  seeking  healing  for  the  body,  the  gospel  will 
be  also  at  hand  for  spiritual  refreshment  and  strength.' 

A  committee  has  oeen  formed,  consisting  of  ministers  and  members  of  7«mv& 
Churches,  for  ttte  purpose  of  promoting  the  erection  of  a  F^testant  church,  Bchool, 
and  home  in  this  interesting  and  important  locality;  and  we  haye  no  doubt 
members  of  our  own  Church,  interested  in  Christian  work  on  the  Continent,  will 
be  ready  to  give  their  aid.  Subscriptions  wiU  be  received,  among  others,  by  John 
Hart,  Esq.,  National  Bank,  Glasgow ;  and  William  Leckie,  Esq.,  Commercial  Bank, 
Edinburgh. 

A  CULTURED  MINISTRY. 

In  some  quarters  we  often  hear  the  remark,  'An  earnest  ministry  is  the  want  of 
the  age.'  In  others  it  is  said,  '  A  cultured  ministry  is  what  the  age  requires/ 
Now  it  may  be  said  that  between  these  there  is  no  incompatibility.  An  earnest 
ministry  may  be  also  a  cultured  ministry.  Yet  in  point  of  fact  they  are  often 
dissociated.  We  sometimes  find  earnestness  without  culture,  and  culture  without 
earnestness.  Aii  eminent  evangelist  was  lately  asked  *  whether  knowledge  without 
zeal  or  zead  without  knowie^e  was  to  be  preferred  ?  *  With  chstfacteristic 
promptitude  he  at  once  replied,  *  Zeal  without  knowledge.'  Now,  with  all  defer- 
ence, it  appears  to  us  the  reply  was  rather  hasty. '  It  is  true,  knowledge  without 
zeal  may  be  cold  and  ineffective ;  but  zeal  without  knowledge  may  be  most  merci- 
less and  mischievous,  leading  to  St.  Bartholomew  massacres  and  Spani^  auto- 
da-fes. 

It  has  been  to  the  credit  of  our  Church  that  it  has  always  sought  to  combine  the 
two,  and  to  assign  to  each  its  proper  place.  It  has  ever  asserted  that  4t  is  always 
good  to  be  zealously  affected  in  a  good  cause ; '  and  with  equal  emphasis  affirmed 
*  that  the  soul  be  without  knowledge  is  not  good.'  In  proof  of  this,  we  have  only 
to  refer  to  our  efforts  in  the  past,  and  to  the  movements  in  connection  with  the 
training  of  our  theological  students  in  the  present.  It  was  only  to  be  expected 
that  our  Scholarship  Committee  should  advance  in  the  educational  line  which  our 
Church  has  always  mapped  out  for  itself ;  and  it  is  with  no  surprise  and  much 
satisfaction  that  we  read  the  following : — 

*  At  a  meeting  of  the  Scholarship  Conamittee  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
held  in  Glasgow,  April  10th, — ^the  Rev.  Dr.  Duff,  Helensburgh,  convener,  presiding, 
— ^the  following  resolution  was,  after  careful  consideration,  unanimously  adopted: 
"  That  this  committee  regard  with  much  satisfaction  the  resolutions  of  the  Uni- 
versity Courts  to  institute  examinations  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics,  as  the 
condition  of  entering  these  classes  in  the  Universities,  and  recognise  in  this  step  an 
important  aid  to  the  work  of  this  committee  ;  further,  that  wmle  in  their  opinion, 
even  without  any  legislative  changes,  much  can  be  done  by  joint  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Universities  to  raise  the  standard  of  education  throughout  the  country,  still, 
in  view  of  the  change  which  the  operation  of  the  Scottish  Education  Act  and  the 
Scottish  Code  has  effected  upon  the  relationship  of  the  public  schools  to  the  Univer- 
sities, they  are  of  opinion  that,  if  these  entrance  examinations  are  eventually  to  be 
of  a  high  standard,  and  if  the  national  Universities  are,  as  heretofore,  to  be  avail- 
able to  all,  without  distinction  of  wealth  or  social  position,  facilities  for  preparing 
for  such  examinations  must  be  diffused  throughout  the  country ;  and  in  order  to 
this,  steps  should  be  taken  to  press  upon  the  early  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  the  recommendations  of  the  two  recent  Royal  Commissions  on 
Secondary  Education  in  Scotland." ' 
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CHURCH  ATTENDANCE :   EXCUSES. 

That  the  habit  of  attending  church  is  one  which  is  being  rapidly  forsaken 
by  a  large  part  of  the  community,  is  a  fact  but  too  plainly  and  painfully 
obvious.  Many  of  the  older  generation,  who  themselves  go  with  more  or 
less  regularity  to  the  house  of  God,  have  to  mourn  over  children  who  resist 
their  authority,  and  who,  neither  by  appeals  to  their  heart  nor  conscience, 
can  be  induced  to  wait  on  God  in  His  own  ordinance  of  public  worship.  It 
is  indeed  a  melancholy  spectacle  to  ^ee  multitudes  of  young  men  and 
women  roaming  about  the  country,  and  even  indulging  in  yarious  kinds  of 
sports,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  '  God  is  not  in  all  their  thoughts ;'  and 
their  only  care  seems  to  be  how  to  enjoy,  in  wild  and  reckless  revelry,  the 
hours  of  the  blessed  day  of  rest. 

Bat  whilst  that  is  so,  it  is  tojbe  regretted  that  many  who  are  connected 
with  our  churches,  and  take  their  places  on  communion  seasons  at  the 
table  of  the  Lord,  are  only  too  apt  to  '  forsake  the  assembling  of  them- 
selves together.'  They  may  be  found  in  the  house  of  God  occasionally, 
but  their  presence  is  not  at  all  to  be  counted  on.  Their  seats,  as  a  rule,  are 
vacant. 

There  are  those  who  cannot  render  a  reason  for  such  conduct,  and  do  not 
attempt  it.  They  allow  that  it  is  altogether  indefensible,  and  yet  with  sad 
inconsistency  and  a  fatal  persistency  persevere  in  it.  '  It's  a'  true  what  ye 
say,  sir,'  said  a  defaulter,  when  spoken  to  by  his  minister, — '  a'  true.'  But 
with  this  confession  the  matter  ended.  He  was  like,  what  multitudes  are, 
the  person  of  whom  our  Lord  speaks,  who  said,  *  I  go,  but  went  not.' 

But  numbers  do  attempt  to  defend  their  conduct,  and  among  reasons  for 
either  the  habitual  neglect  or  only  occasional  observance  of  the  duty  in 
question  we  have  heard  the  following  set  forth  : — 

1.  We  are  as  well  employed  reading  a  good  hook  at  home. 

Now,  certainly  it  is  not  our  wish  to  undervalue  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  reading  a  good  book;  but  the  wise  man  tells  us,  '  For  everything  there 
is  a  time,' — a  time  to  read  good  books,  and  a  time  to  go  up  to  the  house  of 
God,  with  them  that  keep  holiday.  And  of  such  as  use  this  argument  we 
would  ask,  Have  you  sufficiently  considered  that  the  public  worship  of  God 
is  an  ordinance  of  divine  appointment,  and  that,  if  you  profess  to  be  under 
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law  to  Him,  yon  are  no  more  at  liberty  to  set  it  aside  than  to  set  aside  the 
ordinance  .of  the  Supper  or  the  duty  of  devotion?  And,  further,  has  it  not 
occurred  to  you,  that  He  who  knoweth  our  frame  appointed  this  ordinance 
for  wise  and  gracious  ends  1  For  certainly  there  are  ends  to  be  gained  by 
engaging  in  public  worship  which  can  in  nowise  be  secured  by  private 
reading,  howeyer  excellent  that  reading  may  be.  'As  iron  sharpeneth 
iron,  so  doth  the  face  of  a  man  that  of  bis  friend.'  And  in  listening  to 
the  living  voice  of  the  preacher,  and  engaging  in  acts  of  praise  and  in 
■  the  offering  of  prayer  with  fellow-worshippers,  the  heart  is  stirred  and 
moved  in  a  way  which  it  cannot  be  by  the  calm  perusal  of  the  writings 
even  of  those  whose  appeals  are  most  rousing  and  whose  eloquence  is  most 
impressive. 

Moreover,  by  your  presence  in  church,  the  hands  of  your  minister  are  up- 
held and  his  heart  cheered,  whilst  you  encourage  those  who  may  be  ready 
to  backslide  and  forsake  the  sanctuary,  with  no  idea  of  home  instmctioD, 
to  keep  in  the  good  way,  as  well  as  help  to  give  life  and  intensity  to  the 
devotions  of  others.  Your  presence,  also,  is  a  public  testimony  to  yonr 
faith  in  God  and  your  regard  for  His  commandments,  as  well  as  desire  for 
your  own  spiritual  profiting.  And,  in  fine,  observe  that,  if  the  course  which 
you  defend  were  universally  adopted,  churches  would  come  to  Jiaught,  and 
all  the  good  they  are  intended  and  fitted  by  God  to  accomplish  be  prevented; 
and  on  their  ruins  would  be  built  synagogues  of  Satan.  The  reign  of 
heathenism,  with  all  its  horrors,  would  be  restored,  and  the  country  wholly 
given  over  to  the  dominion  of  the  prince  of  darkness. 

2.  I  do  not  get  any  good  from  tlie  services  of  the  minister. 

This  is  quite  possible,  and  it  is  also  possible  that  the  fault  may  be  the 
minister's.  Of  old  there  were  those  who  sought  to  be  '  put  into  the  priest's 
office,  for  a  piece  of  bread.'  And  as  human  nature  is  the  same  in  all  ages, 
there  are  still  those  who  seek  the  sacred  office  of  the  ministry  from  do  higher 
motive.  And  of  all  the  melancholy  spectacles  which  earth  presents,  surely 
none  can  be  more  so  than  that  of  a  man  exhorting  his  hearers  to  pnrsae 
their  way  Ziofiward,  whilst  he  himself  has  never  taken  a  single  step  in  that 
direction.  But  the  exhortations  of  such  a  man  will  be  poor  and  dull  and 
unimpressive,  and  we  do  not  wonder  you  yet  no  good  from  his  services. 
The  wonder  is  that,  being  anxious  to  get  good,  you  do  not  place  yourself 
under  the  ministry  of  one  who  would  impart  to  you  the  good  you  seek. 

It  may  be,  also,  that  you  get  Kttle  or  no  good  from  the  services  of  the 
minister,  whilst  it  is  the  fault  of  neither  of  you.  Different  minds  are  very 
differently  constituted.  What  ministers  to  the  delight  and  edification  of  one,  is 
only  an  offence  to  another.  Your  minister  may  be  a  man  of  quite  a  different 
kind  of  mental  constitution  from  you  -,  and  whilst  he  is  rejoicing  and  edifying 
many  all  around  you,  his  mode  of  presenting  the  truth  may  leave  yon  un- 
interested. There  are  mental  affinities  and  repulsions.  There  is  a  law  of 
spiritual  as  well  as  of  '  natural  selection,*  and  your  duty  is  to  choose  the 
minister  who  most  and  best  promotes  your  profiting. 

The  fault,  however,  of  your  non-edification  may  be  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
your  own.  *The  full  soul  loatheth  the  honeycomb.'  It  may  be  that  yon 
have  no  spiritual  appetite,  and  that  you  come  to  the  house  of  God  when 
perchance  you  are  so  occupied  with  worldly  thoughts,  so  intent  on  earthly 
business  or  pleasure,  that  the  most  cogent  argument  never  reaches  your 
preoccupied  mind,  and  the  most  persuasive  appeal  never  touches  your 


carnal  heart.  _  If  you  do  not  go  to  the  sanctuary,  saying  with  the  Psalmist, 
living  God :  when  shall  I  appear  before  Him  ?  '— 
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if  you  offer  no  prayer  in  the  closet  or  at  the  family  altar  for  the  blessing  of 
God  to  descend  on  yonr  minister,  and  that  you  and  all  your  fellow-worshippers 
may  profit  by  his  services, — ^how  can  you  expect  to  be  interested  and  edified  T 
Nay  rather,  on  calm  reflection,  do  you  not  feel  rebuked,  and  confess  that 
you  have  failed  greatly  in  your  duty  both  to  yourself  and  to  him  who  is 
*OYer  you  in  the  Lord  *  ? 

3.  Works  of  necessity  and  mercy  detain  tis  at  home. 

Possibly.  For  it  is  at  once  conceded  that  works  of  necessity  must  not  be 
neglected,  and  works  of  mercy  have  ever  the  first  claim  on  us.  The  mother 
may  not  neglect  her  httle  one,  the  nurse  must  care  for  the  sick  entrusted  to  her, 
aod  there  are  other  forms  of  occupation  which  demand  attention.  Our  Lord 
rebuked  those  who  preferred  sacrifice  to  mercy, — who  would  have  made  the 
Sabbath  an  inhuman  institution,  and  set  the  worship  of  God  in  opposition 
to  the  rights  of  man.  But  whilst  all  this  is  so,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
what  are  deemed  works  of  necessity  are  largely  and  needlessly  multiplied. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  the  merchant  to  spend  the  Sabbath  in  balancing  his 
books,  or  the  manufacturer  to  employ  hundreds  of  labourers  in  manual  toil. 
And  to  come  to  the  domestic  circle,  by  a  little  forethought  and  wise  manage- 
ment, the  mother  even  of  a  numerous  family  might  occasionally  be  found  in 
the  house  of  God,  and  not,  as  is  often  the  case,  regularly  absent  from  one 
end  of  the  year  to  another.  When  we  consider  how  much  the  welfare  of 
the  children  and  the  true  happiness  of  home  depend  on  the  mother,  it  cannot 
be  sufficiently  deplored  that  so  many  bid  adieu  for  years  to  the  sanctuary, 
and  thus  deprive  themselves  of  its  blessed  influences  and  all  the  help  which 
it  is  fitted  to  impart  to  them  amidst  their  ofttimes  sore  struggles  and 
always  momentous  work. 

4.  ^Healthy  the  weather^  distance,^  are  of  ten  pleaded  as  excuses  fornon-attend" 
ance. 

Now  these  excuses  demand  careful  consideration,  and  are  not  to  be  set 
aside  as  having  little  or  no  weight. 

As  to  health.  It  is  at  once  granted  that  health  is  one  of  the  greatest 
temporal  blessings  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  enjoy,  and  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  preserve  it  whilst  we  have  it,  and  to  use  all  lawful  and  possible  means 
for  its  recovery  when  it  is  lost.  And  this  being  so,  God  does  not  require 
us  to  do  anything  on  Sabbath  or  on  week-days  that  would  tend  to  its 
uijury  or  endangerment. 

Of  course  the  state  of  a  person's  health  may  be  such  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  the  matter.  In  cases  of  utter  prostration  and  bodily  weakness, 
the  question  of  church-attendance  is  settled  at  once.  But  there  is  a  state 
that  is  unsatisfactory  but  not  quite  prostrating, — ^when  the  person  can  do 
some  thmgs  but  not  everything,  can  go  to  some  places  but  not  to  others, — 
which  may  beget  a  difllculty. 

A  minister  on  one  occasion  remarked  to  one  of  his  people  who  pleaded  ill- 
health  for  absence  from  the  sanctuary,  ^  that  he  seemed  able,  however,  to  go 
to  the  market.'  Now  any  one  may  know  that  it  may  be  possible  for  a  per- 
son to  be  able  to  go  to  the  market  and  yet  not  be  able  to  wait  On  the 
ordinances  of  the  sanctuary. 

As  to  weather.  This  also  has  its  legitimate  influence.  And  where  there 
are  no  means  of  conveyance,  and  distance  is  conjoined  with  storm  and 
tempest,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  if  even  earnest  worshippers  are  'constrained 
to  tarry  at  home. 

Having  made,  we  trust,  every  reasonable  allowance,  and  granted  to  th6 
fall  that  health,  weather,  and  distance  may  all  quite  ri^h^I^^  ^i^^^essarily 
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cause  non-attendance  in  particular  cases,  let  us  see,  howeyer,  if  these  excuses 
may  not  sometimes  be  unwarrantably  put  forth,  and  urged  in  certain  direc- 
tions when  they  would  not  at  all  be  urged  in  others. 

Thus,  sometimes  in  newspaper  notices  of  popular  entertainments  it  is  said, 
'  Notwithstanding  the  iuclemency  of  the  weather,  the  house  was  crowded  ia 
every  part.'  Now,  we  do  not  say  that  all  those  who  were  present  at  suck 
entertainments,  in  such  circumstances,  acted  a  judicious  part.  Perhaps,  if 
they  had  had  a  proper  regard  to  the  state  of  their  health,  to  their  family 
affairs,  or  the  demands  of  business,  they  would  hare  been  absent.  But  how 
is  it  that  conduct  which  is  deemed  reprehensible,  or  considered  impossible,  in 
connection  with  religious  worship,  is  pursued  quite  readily,  and  deemed 
quite  reasonable,  in  connection  with  amusement  1 

A  woman  of  somewhat  pretentious  piety  excused  herself  from  attending 
the  church,  on  the  ground  that  she  could  not  climb  a  certain  hill  that  lay 
between  her  house  and  the  house  of  God.  The  hill,  however,  seemed  to  be 
steeper  on  Sabbath  than  usual,  as  on  other  days  she  was  seen  quite  fre- 
quently in  the  town  in  which  the  church  was  situated.    • 

'  You  would  have  but  a  thin  church  yesterday  ? '  was  remarked  to  one 
whose  place  of  abode  was  six  miles  distant  from  his  place  of  worship. 
'  Yes,'  was  the  reply,  '  there  were  few  present  except  those  from  a  distance.' 
A  new  illustration  this  of  the  old  proverb,  '  The  nearer  the  kirk  the  farther 
from  good.'  But  the  lamentable  part  of  the  statement  is  its  truth.  For 
there  are  manj'  who  live  within  quite  easy  access  of  the  church,  who  per- 
mit the  passing  shower  to  keep  them  at  home, — a  shower  in  connection  with 
which  they  would  only  smile  if  it  were  supposed  sufficient  to  keep  them 
away  from  any  place  of  business  and  amusement.  '  Where  there's  a  wilT 
there's  a  way.'  This  we  have  seen  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  a 
worthy  man  on  the  verge  of  fourscore,  who,  though  he  lived  at  a  distance  of 
three  miles  from  the  chm*ch,  yet  often,  to  the  surprise  of  his  minister,  and 
the  rebuke  of  younger  and  stronger  men  of  more  convenient  residence,  was 
regularly  found  in  his  wonted  seat  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  in  all  kinds 
of  weather. 

5.   We  can  worship  in  the  temple  of  nature. 

Now,  far  be  it  from  us  to  undervalue  the  teaching  of  nature  and  its 
sweet  influences.  '  The  works  of  God  are  wonderful,  and  sought  out  of  all 
that  take  pleasure  in  them.'  Our  Lord  commands  us  to  '  consider  the  lilies,' 
and  to  learn  lessons  from  the  sower  in  the  field  and  the  ravens  in  their  flight. 
'  The  heavens  declare  God's  glory,  and  the  earth  showeth  forth  His  handiwork.' 
Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,"  and  night  unto  night  teacheth  knowledge  con- 
cerning Him.'  But  if  we  worship  intelligently  in  the  temple  of  nature,  and 
'  rise  from  nature  up  to  nature's  God,'  we  need  '  a  more  sure  word  of  pro- 
phecy.' If  we  know  that  God  is  a  pr£yer-hearing  and  sin-forgiving  God, 
such  knowledge  comes  not  from  our  own  unaided  observations  and  reflec- 
tions on  the  works  of  creation.  '  The  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God'  It 
is  only  the  Bible  that  reveals  Him  to  us  in  His  true  character,  and  that 
makes  worship  of  a  truly  satisfactory  kind  possible.  But  the  Bible,  which 
reveals  God  as  the  supreme  object  of  worship,  also  declares  authoritatively 
how  He  is  to  be  worshipped.  He  has  commanded  Christians  '  not  to  for- 
sake the  assembling  of  themselves  together ;  and  enjoined  them,  both  by 
apostolic  precept  and  example,  to  gather  themselves  together  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  edification  and  divine  worship.  Those, 
then,  who  say  they  can  worship  God  in  the  temple  of  nature,  accept  one 
part  of  revelation  as  illuminating,  but  reject  another  equally  divine  as  not  of 
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binding  obligation,  and  in  so  doing  surely  insnlt  the  object  of  their  worship 
and  injure  their  own  souls. 

6.  Some  of  the  arrangements  and  accessories  of  divine  setvice  are  distasteful 
and  hurtful  to  us. 

The  whole  subject  of  public  worship  is  at  present  being  widely  and  keenly 
discussed,  and  very  conflicting  and  contradictory  opinions  advanced  in  con- 
nection with  it.  On  one  point,  however,  all  profess  to  be  agreed,  viz.,  that 
we  should  serve  God  with  our  best ;  as  worship  is  the  highest  exercise  in 
which  we  can  be  engaged,  so  it  ought  to  call  forth  our  best  powers  and 
resources. 

The  house  in  which  God  is  worshipped  should  be  worthy  of  this,  and  such 
as  best  to  promote  the  ends  for  which  it  is  built ;  the  music  ought  always  to 
be  heartfelt,  and  as  far  as  possible  melodious ;  the  sermon  interesting ;  aqd 
all  the  services  and-other  surroundings  of  a  kind  to  make  the  worshippers 
feel  that  it  is  no  act  of  penance  in  which  they  are  engaged.  All  this,  it  is 
acknowledged,  ought  to  be ;  but  alas !  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  there  is 
often  a  sad  contrast  between  the  ought  and  the  is — ^the  ideal  and  the  actual. 
And  not  only  so,  the  ideal  is  always  difficult  of  attainment,  and  notions  vary 
much  as  to  how  it  is  to  be  obtained.  Well,  in  these  circumstances,  the 
worship  of  God  is  not  to  be  delayed  till  all  the  arrangements  and  accessories 
are  to  the  taste  and  convenience  of  all,  for  in  that  case  worship  would 
never  be  observed  at  all.  Here  there  is  room  and  need  for  charity  and  mutual 
forbearance,  and  it  may  be  also  for  something  like  sacrifice.  And  surely  it 
is  a  seemly  and  a  Christian  thing  for  each  member  of  a  church,  whilst  doing 
what  he  reasonably  may  to  improve  any  department  of  divine  worship,  yet 
not  to  insist  dogmatically  on  his  own  views  being  carried  out,  or  to  stand 
aloof  tilJ  they  are  so,  but  to  join  cordially  in  seeking  to  promote  the  common 
cause,  remembering  that  what  may  be  uninteresting  or  unedifying  to  him, 
may  promote  the  good  and  happiness  of  others. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  ask  those  who  excuse  themselves  in  this  matter, 
if  they  are  really  and  deeply  in  earnest  about  their  soul's  salvation?  If 
public  ordinances  are  neglected,  are  private  devotions  observed  ?  Though 
absent  from  the  church,  are  they  regularly  in  the  closet  f  If  such  questions 
can  be  answered  satisfactorily,  we  can  only  wonder  at  the  attitude  assumed 
towards  the  house  of  God ;  but  if  they  cannot  be  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive,—if  the  private  as  well  as  the  public  exercises  of  religion  are  neglected, 
—then  surely  all  the  excuses  set  forth  are  merely  '  refuges  of  lies,'  which  will 
certainly  be  overthrown.  In  reference  to  this,  as  in  reference  to  all  things, 
truth  is  most  earnestly  to^be  sought, — truth  in  the  inward  parts  expressing 
itself  consistently  in  the  life.  That  alone  will  stand  the  test  and  lead  to 
glory.  How  fervent,  then,  our  prayer  should  be, — '  Search  us,  0  God,  and 
try  us,  and  lead  us  in  the  way  everlasting '  1 


THE  UNSEEN  UNIVERSE.* 

This  is  really  a  curious  book,  and  the  object  which,  by  a  peculiar  process, 
it  aims  at,  is  undoubtedly  of  paramount  importance.  The  attraction  which 
the  work  presents  to  public  attention  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  fact  that, 
though  far  from  light  reading,  it  in  a  few  months  reached  a  third  edition. 
It  is  avowedly  the  production  of  a  plurality  of  authors ;  and  it  seems  gene- 
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rally  nnderetood  that  the  credit  of  it  is  dae  to  two  Professors,  eminent  in  the 
department  of  physics,  one  in  this  city  and  the  other  further  south, — both,  we 
believe,  Scotchmen  by  birth.  There  are  also  in  the  book  a  few  passages 
enclosed  in  brackets,  which  may  possibly  have  been  furnished  by  some  other 
hand,  or  which,  if  coming  from  one  of  the  authors,  the  other  may  have  been 
unwilling  to  recognise.  One  of  these  segregated  portions  (pp.  106-7)  cer- 
tainly is  sufficiently  bizarre.  The  volume  bristles  cdl  over  with  mottoes  and 
quotations  from  the  sacred  Scriptures,  from  Fathers  and  Divines,  from  philo- 
sophers and  poets  ancient  and  modern,  Jewish,  Christian,  pagan,  and 
Mohammedan.  The  interpretations  put  on  some  texts  of  Scripture  were  to  us 
new  and  startling ;  but  we  have  great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  say  that  we 
have  detected  no  trace  of  anything  like  scofi&ng  or  profanity.  The  spirit,  on 
the  contrary,  seems  throughout  serious  and  reverent.  The  authors— one  or 
both — are  evidently  well  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  and  give  some 
indications  of  having  studied  theology  as  taught  in  t)ie  schools.  Some 
portions  of  the  Intrcductory  Sketch  read  almost  like  the  writings  of  an  old 
Scotch  Seceder,  though  certainly  with  strange  intermixtures.  The  Fourfold 
State  of  Thomas  Boston  of  Bttrick  (alas  1  now  little  known)  is  referred  to  for 
his  view  of  the  resurrection ;  and  in  another  part  of  the  work  there  is  a  very 
respectful  reference  to  The  Books  of  Judgment^  a  well-known  recent  volome 
by  our  friend  Dr.  M'Leod  of  Birkenhead.  The  work  before  us  will  he 
interesting — indeed  intelligible — chiefly  to  those  engaged  in  philosophical 
pursuits,  and  especially  to  those  acquainted  with  the  views  which  have  been 
recently  presented  respecting  '  energy.'  But  general  readers  will  find  in  it 
much  that  will  be  new  to  them,  and  probably  amusing,  if  not  convincing  or 
instructive. 

The  authors  admit  that  'the  Bishop  of  Manchester  has  very  clearly  described 
their  position,  by  stating  that  they  contend  for  thepossibihty  of  immortalityand 
of  a  personal  God.'  Only  they  add,  their  contention  'is  from  a  purely  physical 
point  of  view  J  Now  we  are  glad  to  be  here  distinctly  and  expUcitly  informed 
what  the  object  of  the  book  really  is.  We  hope,  however,  all  our  readers 
abeady  believe  not  only  in  the  possibility^  but  also  in  the  reality^  both  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  and  also  of  the  existence  of  a  living,  intelligent,  and 
moral  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world.  But  we  cordiaUy  welcome  every- 
thing fitted  to  render  these  convictions  more  clear,  stedfast,  and  abiding,— 
everything,  indeed,  which  even  aims  at  such  an  all-important  result.  As  to 
the  being  of  a  God,  however,  we  must  say  that  we  fail  to  perceive  the  con- 
sistency of  the  authors.  For  they  say  (p.  47),  '  Let  us  begin  by  stating  at 
once  that  we  assume  as  absolutely  self-evident  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  who 
is  the  Creator  of  all  things.'  We,  also,  hold  that  most  fundamental  of  all 
articles  to  be  self-evident,  as  being  legibly  written  on  the  tables  of  our  hearts. 
To  use  the  language  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  if  that  be  not  true,  '  the  root  of 
our  nature  is  a  lie.'  And  holding  that,  pantheism  is  of  course  wholly  ex- 
cluded. But  the  pantheist  would  be  sore  to  reply  to  our  authors, '  You  tell 
us  in  direct  terms  that  you  assume  on  this  point  the  whole  thing  for  the- 
possibihty of  which  you  contend.  Now  if  it  is  to  be  made  matter  of  assump- 
tion, what  use  is  there  for  speculations,  either  physical  or  of  any  other  sort. 
As  to  the  immortaUty  of  the  soul,  again,  the  almost  universal  belief  of  it  la 
some  form  or  other,  rests,  we  suppose,  mainly  on  a  sort  of  intuition  rather 
than  any  perfectly  valid  logical  argument.  Indeed,  absolute  certainty  ontnfr 
subject  is  not  attainable,  except  from  the  declarations  of  God's  true  anff 
faithful  word.  Bishop  Watson,  no  mean  thinker,  said  to  Edward  Gibbon, 
'  I  have  no  hope  of  a  future  existence,  except  what  is  founded  on  the  trutn 
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oi  Christianity.'  We  are  not  prepared  to  go  quite  so  far  as  the  bishop.  A 
gT«at  variety  of  considerations  seem  to  make  immortality  highly  probable. 
But  the  wisest  of  the  old  philosophers,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  spoke  of 
it  as  a  thing  to  be  hoped  for,  rather  than  certainly  believed. 

What  is  peculiar  in  the  case  of  our  authors,  is  that  they  found  entirely 
on  physical  considerations ;  and  here,  so  far  as  we  know,  they  are  original, 
and  have  struck  out  an  entirely  new  course  for  themselves.  They  argue 
mainly  from  ^  the  principle  of  continuity,'  and  maintain  that  it,  when  followed 
ont,  leads  to  the  momentous  results  for  which  they  contend.  Now  we  admit 
that  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  principle  of  continuity  as  regards  organized 
bodies,  referred  to  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  which  we  see  realized 
in  the  world  around  us, — ^grass  and  herb  and  fruit-trees  and  every  living 
thing  in  the  waters  and  on  the  land  being  ordained  to  bring  forth  after  its 
kind.  In  the  moral  department,  also,  it  is  thus  laid  down  in  the  word  of  Qod, 
and  commands  universal  assent :  ^  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he 
also  reap.  He  that  soweth  to  his  flesh,  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption ; 
bnt  he  that  soweth  to  the  Spirit,  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  everlasting.' 
In  addition  to  all  this,  and  in  perfect  consistency  with  it,  we  see  not  why  we 
should  refuse  to  admit  the  principle  of  continuity  involved  in  the  doctrines 
which  our  physicists  have  within  these  few  years  introduced,  or  at  least 
developed,  respecting  energy. 

It  would  be  altogether  out  of  place  to  enter  here  on  the  consideration  of 
these  doctrines;  but  in  a  few  sentences  we  may  endeavour  to  give  some 
general  idea  of  the  theory  now  adopted  respecting  the  outward  world  and 
its  processes. — The  physical  universe  consists  of  substance  or  stuff,  and 
energy.  Of  stuff  we  need  not  give  any  definition.  Energy  is  defined  to  be 
the  power  of  doing  work.  This  latter  is  not  material.  But  we  are  assured, 
though  it  is  paradoxical,  that  matter  is  the  less  important  half  of  the 
material  of  the  physical  universe, — that  is  to  say,  '  material '  is  not  the  proper 
epithet  to  be  used.  But  '  physical,'  we  should  think,  is  equally  improper ; 
for  etymologically  it  signifies  natural,  and  surely  mind  is  as  natural  as  any- 
thing else.  Nay,  God  Himself  is  supremely  natural  and  necessary.  But 
passmg  that,  it  is  contended  that  we  have  precisely  the  same  evidence  for 
the  reality  of  energy,  as  of  stuff. 

That  argument  is  said  to  be,  that  it  is  impossible  (impracticable)  for  us,  by . 
any  means  we  can  employ,  either  to  increase  or  diminish  the  quantity  of  the 
one  or  the  other.  Now  this  does  not  mean  that  such  a  thing  cannot  be 
d(me,  but  only  that  we  have  not  the  power  of  doing  it,  our  faculties  being 
limited.  And  therefore  it  is  admitted  that  the  argument  proves,  not  that 
stuff  and  energy  have  a  substantive,  but  only  that  they  have,  both  alike, 
un  objective  reality.  But  shunning  metaphysics,  let  us  proceed  to  give  an 
illustration  of  enei^y.  If  a  cannon-ball  be  projected  from  the  earth,  that  is 
effected  by  energy,  called  kinetic  or  moving  energy.  The  ball  by  and  by 
ceases  to  ascend,  and  may  then  be  laid  hold  of,  and  lodged,  suppose,  on  a 
cliff  of  a  rock.  The  energy  with  which  it  was  projected,  however,  remains 
entire,  and  is  now  called  potential  energy.*  If  it  be  dislodged  from  the  cliff, 
it  descends  with  an  energy  exactly  equal  to  that  of  its  projection.  But  what 
has  become  of  the  energy  now  1  It  has  been  transmuted  into  heat,  which  was 
partly  imparted  to  the  air  through  which  the  ball  descended,  and  chiefly  to 
the  earth  at  the  point  of  impact ;  but  it  has  not  sustained  the  sbghtest 
diminution.  There  are  various  other  transmutations  of  energy,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  which  is  into  electricity.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is 
maoifest,  also,  that  energy  experiences  dissipation.    But  with  all  this  its  con- 
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8et*vation  is  perfect,  and,  of  course,  its  power  of  doing  work  continues  the 
same.  Also,  energy,  after  being  transmuted,  may  resume  its  former  cha- 
racter. For  example,  heat  and  electricity  become  kinetic,  and  produce 
motion;  witness  the  working  of  the  steam  engine  and  the  devastating  effects 
of  thunder.  We  fear  we  have  proceeded  far  enough  in  this  strain.  Suffice 
it,  then,  to  say  that  our  authors  assure  us  that  the  energy  which  is  throughout 
the  world  is  continually  producing  marvellous  effects,  and  is  sure  to  transfonn 
the  whole  system  of  things  around  usw  In  particular,  they  say, '  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  assert  that  the  visible  universe  must  certainly  in  transfo7'mable  emgy^ 
and  probably  m  matter^  come  to  an  end.'  '  Are  we  not  inevitably  led  to  con- 
clude that  our  present  state  cannot  last  even  for  a  lengthened  period?' 
'  The  earth  will  gradually  lose  its  energy  of  rotation  as  well  as  of  revolution 
round  the  sun ;  the  sun  himself  will  wax  dim  and  become  useless  as  a  source 
of  energy,  until  at  last  the  favonrable  condition  of  the  present  solar  system 
will  have  quite  disappeared.'  '  In  fine,  it  [the  whole  visible  universe]  will 
become  old  and  effete.'  '  Immortality  is  therefore  impossible  in  such  a  uni- 
verse.' Now  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  declaration  that  the  present 
system  of  things  is  evidently  not  formed  for  an  endless  duration.  Long 
before  energy  was  tallied  of,  astronomers  and  other  philosophers  assured  us 
that  the  planets  must,  one  after  another,  drop  into  the  sun,  when  of  course 
the  solar  system  must  come  to  a  close;  and  our  authors  tell  us  that  so  the 
visible  universe  at  large  will  end. 

But  the  great  question  for  us  at  present  is,  What  bearing  has  all  this  on  Hhe 
possibility  of  unmortality  and  of  a  personal  God't  We  confess  we  do  not  very 
well  see.  So  far  as  the  divine  existence  is  concerned,  it  will  be  recollected 
that  the  authors  assume  it  as  self-evident ;  and  with  regard  to  ourselves,  they 
found  on  a  certain  theory  which  they  hold  as  to  the  relation  between  mind 
and  matter.  It  is  simply  justice  to  them  to  admit  that  they  ar^  far  from 
being  materialists ;  but  they  say  '  that  the  connection  between  mind  and 
matter  is  a  very  intimate  one,  although  we  are  in  profound  ignorance  as  to 
its  exact  nature.'  '  One  of  the  essential  requisites  of  continued  existence  is 
the  capability  of  retaining  some  sort  of  hold  upon  the  past ;  and  inaanuch 
as  we  are  unable  to  contemplate  such  a  thing  as  a  finite  disembodied  spirit, 
it  is  further  evident  that  this  hold  implies  an  organ  of  some  sort.  This  we 
conceive  to  be  a  perfectly  general  proposition.  We  do  not  limit  ourselves, 
in  making  it,  to  any  particular  arrangements  of  bodily  form,  or  to  any 
particular  rank  of  finite  organized  intelligence.  From  the  archangel  to  the 
brute,  we  conceive  that  something  analogous  to  our  organ  of  memory  must 
be  possessed  by  each.'  '  There  are  two  general  conditions  of  organized  life. 
,  There  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  an  organ  connecting  i\iQ  individual  with 
the  past ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  there  must  be  such  a  frame  and  such  a 
universe  that  he  has  the  power  of  varied  action  in  the  present.  We  particularly 
request  our  readers  to  keep  well  in  mind  these  two  propositions,  since  it  is 
upon  these  that  our  argument  will  ultimately  be  built'  There  is  what  they 
say  may  be  called  '  the  spiritual  body.'  Now,  on  this  theory  respecting  i}^ 
necessary  dependence  of  mind  upon  matter  of  some  sort,  for  the  exercise  of  its 
functions,  we  do  not  enter.  We  only  say  that,  though  this  is  certainly  by  do 
means  peculiar  to  our  authors,  though  it  was  largely  dwelt  on  by  the  late 
Isaac  Taylor  in  his  Physical  Theoinf  of  Another  Life^^  and  was  promulga*^ 
we  believe,  by  Origen  in  the  third  century,  yet  we  tnow  it  is  repudiated  ^f 
many  of  our  best  psychologists  in  the  present  day.  Let  our  readers  jfld^® 
for  themselves.  If  the  theory  be  admitted,  there  may  be  some  ground  fj^^ 
the  view  held  by  our  authors  touching  the  connection  between  the  immortality 
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o!  the  sonl  and  the  future  of  the  physical  universe ;  but  if  the  theory  be 
rejected,  then  it  is  obvious  that  the  whole  of  theur  speculations  vanish  into 
nothing. 

By  the  dissipation  of  energy,  we  are  reminded,  it  is  fast  leaving  the  visible 
universe,  and  energy  ^  is  the  very  life  and  essence  of  the  system.'  But  then 
^  the  visible  system  is  not  the  whole  uniyerse,  but  only,  it  may  be,  a  yery  small 
part  of  it ;  and  there  must  be  an  invisible  order  of  thmgs  which  will  remain  and 
possess  energy  when  the  present  system  has  passed  away.'  Farther,  it  is 
argued  that  the  invisible  universe  existed  before  the  visible  one,  and,  in  fact, 
gave  origin  to  it,  which  is  regarded  as  a  proof  that  the  invisible  universe 
still  exists  independently  of  the  other,  and  is  receiving  back  energy  from  it. 
Provision,  it  is  thought,  is  thus  made,  consistently  with  the  principle  of 
continuity,  for  the  future  and  immortal  existence  of  the  soul,  associated,  as 
we  are  told  it  must  necessarily  be,  with  an  organ  which  may  be  called  a 
'spiritual  body.'  But  all  this  implies  an  hypothesis  which  to  us,  in  our 
simplicity,  seems  very  slenderly  supported  by  facts.  That  idea  of  an  organ 
as  essential  to  the  functions  of  the  mind,  is  certainly  repudiated  by  many  of 
our  first-class  philosophers ;  and  surely  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  what  is  no 
doubt  indisputable,  namely,  that  in  the  present  state  our  minds  are  associated 
with  a  corporeal  organization  ?  No  doubt,  it  will  be  said,  the  scheme  here 
presented  proceeds  on  the  principle  of  continuity,  which  cannot  be  yiolated 
without  abandoning  philosophy,  and  laying  ourselves  open  to  its  all-conquering 
assaults.  But  how  stand  the  facts?  The  authors  admit  that  there  have 
been  three  '  breaks '  in  the  world's  history — ^first,  at  the  production  of  the 
visible  universe  (let  us  say  at  its  creation) ;  second,  at  the  original  introduc- 
tion of  life ;  and,  third,  at  the  first  production  of  man.  Why,  then,  may 
there  not  be  more  breaks, — one  when  we  enter  the  disembodied  state,  and 
another  at  the  resurrection  ?  If  we  only  discard  that  idea  of  a  material  or 
qnasi-material  organ  as  necessary  to  the  mind,  then  all  this  cumbrous  scheme 
about  energy  is  got  rid  of.  Whatever  may  become  of  the  material  universe, 
visible  or  invisible,  the  mind  of  man,  simply  a  spirit,  will,  independently  of 
everything  outward, — independently  of  everything  except  its  Creator, — ^hold 
on  its  endless  course,  just  because  He  has  made  and  wills  it  so  to  do.  Why 
should  we  not  say  of  it  what  our  boy-poet  so  gallantly  said  of  Hope : 

*  When  wrapt  in  fire  the  realms  of  ether  glow, 
And  heaven's  last  thnnder  shakes  the  world  below, 
Thoa,  undismayed,  shalt  o'er  the  ruins  smile, 
And  light  thy  torch  at  Nature's  funeral  pile ! ' 

There  are  many  points  of  interest  and  importance  in  this  volume  which  we 
pass  over  unnoticed,  as  being  adapted  to  a  philosophical  journal  rather  than 
to  a  magazine  like  ours.  There  is  one,  however,  to  which  we  must  for  a 
moment  adyert,  as  admitting  of  popular  consideration.  We  refer  to  the 
Resurrection.  We  do  not  know  exectly  the  opinion  of  the  authors  respecting 
this  great  distinctive  article  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  evidence  for  which  is 
to  be  found  only  in  the  Scriptures ;  but  they  declare  that  the  belief  of '  that 
school  who  assert  the  resurrection  of  our  mortal  bodies  and  a  grossly 
material  future  state,' '  is  inconsistent  with  the  integrity  of  that  principle  of 
continuity  which  underlies  not  only  all  scientific  inquiry,  but  all  action  of 
any  kind  in  this  world  of  ours.'  Now  we  haye  no  doubt  that  many  believe 
in  such  a  resurrection  and  future  state  as  are  thus  described ;  but  surely 
Scripture  gives  no  countenance  to  anything  of  that  sort.  It  seems  to  be 
physically  impossible  that  the  particles  of  matter  which  composed  one's 
body  at  the  time  of  his  death  should  be  restored  to  him,  I^Qthi^sunple 
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reason  that  these  particles  belong,  or  have  belonged,  or  will  belong,  equally 
to  many  other  persons.  But  it  will  be  said,  in  reply,  does  not  Paul  speak 
of  ^  the  redemption  of  our  body '  ?  Doubtless.  But  suppose  a  person  had  an 
estate  which  he  had  parted  with,  and  had  afterwards  legitimately  obtained 
another,  would  not  that  second  estate  be  his  as  truly  as  the  first  formerly 
was  ?  Let  it  be  remembered,  also,  that  in  Scripture  we  are  assured  <  flesh 
and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.'  Let  it  be  observed,  furtlier, 
that  human  nature  is  represented  (1  Thess.  v.  23)  as  consisting  of '  spirit  and 
soul  and  body.'  Soul,  as  distinguished  from  spirit,  it  is  allowed,  designates 
the  principle  of  animal  life,  while  spirit  designates  the  principle  of  intelligence 
and  moral  agency ;  and  from  spirit  we  have  the  word  spirit-u-aL  If  we 
had  a  corresponding  word  from  soul,  it  would  be  soul-n-al.  Now  this  enables 
us  to  understand  the  clause  in  1  Cor.  xv.  44, '  It  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it 
is  raised  a  spiritual  body.'  For  '  natural'  is  clearly  not  the  proper  rendering 
in  the  passage.  Our  suggested  term  '  soulual'  is  the  strict  and  literal  trans- 
lation. The  apostle  therefore  teaches  that  our  future  bodies  shall  be  as 
superior  to  our  present  as  spirit  is  superior  to  soul.  Whatever  school,  then, 
may  assert '  a  grossly  material  future  state,'  let  no  one  imagine  that  philo- 
sophy is  needed  to  rescue  us  from  such  coarseness  and  vulgarity. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  our  authors  without  saying  that  we  have  a  high 
admiration  of  the  talent  and  learning  they  evidently  possess,  and  not  less  of 
the  spirit  they  display;  but  we  cannot  commend  the  execution  of  their 
work.  From  the  general  misapprehension  which  they  acknowledge  has  pre- 
vailed respecting  their  object,  we  are  fortified  in  our  persuasion  that  there  is 
a  hazy  indistinctness  about  the  whole  performance.  That  may  be  owing  in 
part  to  the  circumstance  of  more  than  one,  each  with  his  own  idiosyncrasies, 
being  engaged  in  the  enterprise;  and  very  largely,  we  have  no  doubt, 
from  the  mysteriousness  of  the  subject  undertaken.  Surely,  however,  there 
would  have  been  great  advantage  from  a  more  categorical  method  of  pro- 
cedure. The  perspicuity  of  the  whole  would  have  been  largely  promoted, 
had  a  series  of  logically-arranged,  distinct,  and  specific  propositions  been 
presented  and  regularly  discussed.  The  great  subject  is  one  transcendently 
interesting ;  but  probably  it  lies  to  a  great  extent  beyond  the  range  of  onr 
faculties.  We  allow  great  scope  and  verge  to  the  text, '  It  doth  not  yet 
appear  what  we  shall  be.'  Let  us  thank  God  that  a  few  all-important 
principles — principles  fitted  to  be  practically  influential,  as  they  are  certainly 
cheering  and  delightful — are  presented  to  us  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth;  and 
quoad  ultra  we  must  *  wait  the  great  teacher.  Death.'  '  Imperitus. 


THOMAS     CARLYLE.* 

BY  THE  ;EDIT0R. 

Some  months  ago,  a  number  of  eminent  writers,  representing  very  different 
schools  of  thought,  presented  Mr.  Carlyle  with  a  congratulatory  address  on 
his  reaching  his  eightieth  birthday.  In  that  address,  his  great  powers  as  a 
writer,  his  excellence  as  a  man,  and  the  wide  and  deep  influence  which  he 
has  so  long  exercised,  were  referred  to  and  eulogized.  Some  of  those  who 
appended  their  names  to  that  address  have  reached,  and  some  have  passed, 
middle  life  ;  and  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  a  generation  has  risen  that 
knows  not  Carlyle,  yet  he  is  not  to  the  ingenuous  youth  of  these  days  what 
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he  was  to  those  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  more  ago.  It  is  still  in  the 
recollection  of  many  with  what  devoted  eagerness  and  admiration  they  read 
everything  that  came  from  the  pen  of  their  idol,  and  the  strange  intoxication 
which  his  writings  produced.  Time  has  sobered  them  greatly ;  and  men  of  a 
new  order  hare  arisen,  with  other  kinds  of  attraction.  Still  the  name  of 
Carlyle  is  one  of  power ;  and  if  the  devotion  of  his  admirers  be  somewhat 
calmer  than  once  it  was,  it  is  not  the  less  real. 

In  the  volume  before  us,  Mr.  Paxton  Hood  sets  himself  to  the  task  of 
explaining  the  writings  of  Carlyle,  and  making  them  intelligible  and  attractive 
to  those  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  them.  At  first  sight,  it  might  have 
seemed  as  if  this  were  a  task  for  which  Mr.  Hood  is  not  exactly  qualified. 
He  has  been  a  voluminous  writer ;  and  his  works  prove  him  to  be  a  man  of 
keen  literary  sympathies,  of  extraordinary  reading,  of  retentive  and  ready 
memory  and  vivid  fancy.  But  his  forte  seemed  to  lie  in  pictorial  description 
rather  than  in  thoughtful  delineation ;  in  some  respects  a  poet,  but  in  none 
a  metaphysician.  This  work,  however,  presents  him  to  us  in  a  somewhat 
new  light,  and  gives  evidence  of  his  not  only  possessing  the  gifts  with  which 
he  has  long  been  credited,  but  others  also  of  a  more  solid  kind.  Perhaps  in  the 
sphere  of  pure  thought  Mr.  Hood  would  not  find  himself  much  at  home ;  but 
in  the  region  that  Ues  between  the  abstract  and  the  concrete  (and  that  is  the 
region  which  in  the  deeper  direction  Carlyle  seldom  leaves),  he  thinks  and 
writes  with  intelligent  appreciation. 

Mr.  Hood  undeniably  possesses  two  qualifications  for  his  task  in  an  eminent 
degree:  he  has  made  himself,  by  lovmg  and  continuous  study,  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  Carlyle's  multitudinous  writings,  and  he  has  the  most 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  them  and  of  their  author.  Indeed,  the  terms  in 
which  Mr.  Hood  expresses  his  admiration  are  greatly  overstrained ;  and  the 
dispassionate  reader,  who  recognises  the  worth  and  greatness  of  writers 
whose  powers  do  not  lie  quite  so  much  in  the  line  of  Mr.  Hood's  sympathies, 
will  smile  as  they  read  such  a  passage  as  the  following: — 'To  this  the 
present  writer  may  add  that  he  has  never  seen  him, — has  only  venerated  him 
at  a  distance ;  to  his  own  mind,  without  a  question  that  Thomas  Carlyle  is 
the  chief  prophet  and  man  of  letters  of  this  day ;  an  edifice  to  which  all  the 
Stuart  Mills,  Sir  William  Hamiltons,  Tyndalls,  Huxleys,  and  Tennysons, 
and  even  the  Brownings,  his  nearest  compeers,  are  as  separate  stones,  or 
they  are  like  to  be  found  as  statues  in  the  various  niches  of  the  great  Valhalla 
of  his  mind  and  writings.* 

The  personal  events  in  the  life  of  Carlyle  are  few  and  soon  told. .  His  life 
has  been  one  of  thought,  not  of  action ;  and  he  has  always,  so  far  as  mixing 
himself  up  with  passing  events  is  concerned,  rather  ^  courted  the  shade.' 

He  was  bom  in  Ecclefechan,  a  village  near  the  English  border.  His 
father  was  a  farmer,  and,  says  Mr.  Hood,  an  elder  in  the  Kirk ;  not,  however,  . 
it  should  be  understood,  the  Established  Kirk,  but  a  branch  of  that  which  is 
now  called  the  United  Presbyterian.  His  father  hoped  he  might  become  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  but  the  creed  of  no  Church  carried  conviction  with  it 
to  him ;  and  so,  detesting  unreality  and  all  manner  of  falsity,  he  turned  aside 
to  a  caflmg  in  which  he  would  be  free  to  think  and  express  his  thoughts, 
whatever  these  might  be.  German  literature  had  a  kind  of  fascination  for 
him,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  make  it  popularly  known  in  this  country. 
Two  of  the  most  outstanding  events  in  his  earlier  days  were  his  friendship 
with  Edward  Irving,  a  native  also  of  the  border,  and  his  marriage  withMisa 
Welsh,  daughter  of  Dr.  Welsh,  of  Haddington,  who  for  some  time  had 


Edward  Irving  as  her  tutor. 
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Passing  on  from  bis  brief  introductory  biograpbical  sketch,  Mr.  Hood 
proceeds  to  consider  Carljle  in  many  aspects,  and  to  rebut  some  of  the  many 
charges  that  have  been  brought  against  him. 

We  will  not  meanwhile  attempt  to  follow  him  over  the  wide  and  interesting 
field  which  he  traverses  in  considering  Garlyle  as  a  historian,  man  of  letters, 
etc.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  most  important  question  that  can  be 
raised  in  connection  with  the  writings  of  Carlyle,  viz..  What  is  their  religions 
character  and  influence  f — specially  are  they  Christian  or  anti-Christian  in 
their  tendency  1  The  opinion  that  they  are  hostile  to  religion — at  least  to 
the  Christian  religion — ^is  very  prevalent ;  and  in  some  quarters,  to  say  the 
opposite  would  at  once  be  accounted  a  proof  of  heresy  of  a  very  dangerous 
kind  indeed.  Mr.  Hood  sets  himself  elaborately  to  consider  this  question, 
and  the  conclusion  to  which  he  at  length  comes  is  as  follows : — ^  Carlyle 
is,  we  believe,  conservative  of  Christian  belief.  Indeed,  the  conservation  of 
Christian  truth  is  not  only  the  conservative  element  of  all  political  and  social 
truth,  but  of  every  highest  form  of  truth, — ^the  truth  of  all  art,  of  all  poetry, 
of  all  that  is  noblest  in  music  or  in  song.  True,  he  is  a  Puritan ;  he  is 
descended  of  a  race  of  Puritans ;  all  his  writings  have  more  or  less  the  heat 
of  the  old  Puritan  in  them,  the  glow  of  the  old  Puritan  about  them.  His 
constant  references  to  and  quotations  of  Scripture,  the  strong  Calvinism 
which  so  frequently  breaks  forth  in  his  writings;  and  Calvinism  rightly 
understood  is  the  exposition  of  the  conservative  element  in  theology,  the 
perception  that  the  universe  is  a  vertebral  structure,  that  it  has  a  backbone 
to  it ;  that,  as  we  have  said  already,  God  has  a  will  of  His  own ;  that  that 
eternal  will  reigns  and  rules.  He  has  read  Carlyle  to  very  little  purpose, 
and  very  slightly,  who  does  not  perceive  that  these  are  governing  ideas  of 
all  his  writings.  He  maintains  these  really,  heartily,  earnestly.  He  does  not 
speak  as  from  a  theological  chair ;  he  has  not  written  to  compile  a  body  of 
scientific  theology,  but  the  great  broad  outlines  of  truth, — God,  the  Almighty 
Maker  and  Governor;  the  Bible  as  a  wonderful,  altogether  matchless  revela- 
tion of  that  will ;  and  Christ  as  man's  highest  object  of  f aitb  and  rest.  All 
these  are  things  which  are  very  legible,  although,  as  he  says,  ^^  Christianity, 
the  worship  of  sorrow,  has  been  recognised  as  divine  on  far  other  grounds 
than  'Essays  on  Miracles,'  and  by  considerations  infinitely  deeper  than  would 
avail  in  any  mere  trial  by  jury." ' 

It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  all  this  is  very  indefinite,  and,  when 
reduced  to  its  plain  meaning,  signifies  that  Carlyle  believes  and  proclaims 
many  of  the  most  precious  truths  of  Christianity.  He  believes  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  personal  God,  in  the  supreme  worth  of  the  Bible  as  a  rule  of  faith 
and  life.  But  when  we  take  this  into  consideration  in  connection  vrith  the 
tone  and  teaching  of  all  Carlyle's  writings,  we  find  that  it  can  only  be 
affirmed  that  he  is  conservative  of  certain  important  truths  which  form  a  part 
of  Christianity,  but  not  distinctively  of  Christianity  itself.  Take,  e.g.^  his 
views  on  inspiration.  It  is  evident  that,  while  he  speaks  of  the  Bible  as  a 
divine  book,  it  is  not  regarded  by  him  as  such  in  any  special  sense.  AJI 
truth,  he  says,  is  divine ;  and,  in  so  far  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  other  books,  it 
is  on  a  level  with  that  which  is  found  in  the  word  of  God.  The  inspiration 
of  genius  is  the  same  in  its  kind  everywhere  and  always ;  only  the  inspira- 
tion of  prophets  and  apostles  was  higher  and  purer  than  that  which  obtains 
amongst  any  other  class, — ^the  difference  being,  however,  not  in  kind,  but  in 
degree. 

The  influence  of  his  writings,  therefore,  religiously  considered,  maybe 
regarded  as  partly  and  largely  for  good  and  also  for  evil.    They  are  for 
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good  as  a  protest  against  the  atheism  and  irreverence  of  a  materialistic  age, 
— an  age  which  sees  only  bhnd  force  at  work  in  the  universe,  or  a  Stream  of 
Tendency  flowing  onwards  in  its  impersonal  course.  They  deeply  and  power- 
fully impress  us  with  a  feeling  of  awe  in  presence  of  the  great  mystery  of 
existence,  and  of  the  importance  of  our  relation  to  the  infinite  and  the  divine. 
'On  the  waning  billows  of  time,'  he  says, '  thou  art  not  engulfed,  but  borne 
aloft  into  the  azure  of  eternity.  Love  not  pleasure.  Love  Ood.  This  is 
the  everlasting  yea,  wherein  all  contradiction  is  solved,  wherein  whoso 
walks  and  works  it  is  well  with  him.'  Now  this  teaching  is  noble  and  truly 
Christian,  for  is  not  the  first  commandment, '  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  strength,  and  soul,  and  mind '  1  And  is  it  not 
pre-eminently  necessary  in  these  days,  when  so  many  are  by  profession  and 
without  shame  '  lovers  of  pleasure  rather  than  lovers  of  God '  ? 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  felt  that  his  religion  is  too  vague  and 
general  to  be  distinctively  Christian.  Of  course,  when  one  condescends  on 
doctrines,  and  essays  an  estimate  of  Christian  truth,  one  is  inmiediately  beset 
by  many  difficulties.  For  while  all  Christians  accept  the  Bible  as  God's 
word,  how  widely  diflferent  is  their  interpretation  of  it ! 

*•  This  is  the  book  where  each  his  dogma  seeks, 
And  each  his  dogma  finds.' 

Bat  as  Mr.  Hood,  with  all  his  liberality  and  charity  and  fond  desire  to  find 
Carlyle  among  the  Christians,  allows,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  heresy. 
\Heresy  and  blasphemy,'  he  says,  *  are  words  we  do  not  like  to  apply  to  any 
man.'  But  he  continues : '  We  must  draw  the  line  somewhere.  We  draw 
the  line  of  heresy  there^  where  all  supernatural  influence  exercised  for  the 
world  is  disclaimed.  Providence,  Scripture,  Holy  Spirit — the  denial  of  all 
these  involves  heresy.'  Of  a  truth,  the  man  who  believes  in  these,  beh'eves  in 
mach  which  it  is  very  common  in  these  days  to  reject,  and  cannot  be  called 
irreligious ;  but,  as  we  have  said  akeady  about  our  author's  summary  of 
Carlyle's  teaching,  this  definition  of  heresy  is  very  vague,  and  comprehends 
multitudes  who  very  freely  and  even  fiercely  brand  each  other  with  the  name. 
In  our  opinion,  therefore,  the  evil,  religiously  considered,  which  may  arise, 
and  specially  in  the  case  of  the  young,  from  the  perusal  of  Carlyle's  writings, 
is  that  of  substituting  certain  general  principles  for  definite  doctrinal  belief; 
and  thus  their  losing  themselves  amid  certaiu  vague  generalities,  instead  of 
'holding  fast  the  form  of  sound  words,'  and  intelligently  accepting  '  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus.' 

In  this  connection,  one  is  naturally  led  to  ask  what  Carlyle's  theory  of  the 
nniyerse  is,  and  what  is  his  opinion  or  conviction  concerning  the  final  issue  ? 
Here,  it  seems  to  us,  is  his  point  of  affinity  with  Emerson.  Mr.  Hood  very 
rightly  affirms  that  they  err  greatly  who  say,  as  many  do,  that  Emerson  and 
Carlyle  are  kindred  spirits.  Emerson  preaches  the  feebleness  and  littleness 
of  man,  and  the  fruitlessness  of  all  his  works,  so  far  as  his  own  conscious 
efforts  are  concerned.  There  is  a  power  over  all,  of  which  he  himself  is  a 
part,  which  is  unconsciously  and  irresistibly  sweeping  onwards,  and  moulding 
him  and  things  into  what  shape  soever  it  will ;  and  so  he  may  well  and  wisely 
wait  while  the  unseen  and  eternal  and  universal  works  according  to  its 
pleasure.  Carlyle,  on  the  contrary,  proclaims  the  truth  of  man's  individuality, 
and  the  great  duty  of  each  man  courageously  and  conscientiously  doing  the 
work  which  is  laid  to  his  hand.  But  then  the  question  occurs.  What  is  to 
be  the  issue  of  this  working  and  the  consummation  of  all  things  ?  Con- 
cerning this  take  the  following : — *  There  are  two  things,'  says  the  German 
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philosopher, '  that  strike  me  damb  :  the  starry  firmament  (patpably  infinite), 
and  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  in  man  I  Whoever  follows  ontthat  *'  dumb** 
thought,  wiU  come  upon  the  origin  of  our  conceptions  of  heaven  or  hell— of 
an  u^nitnde  of  merited  happiness,  and  an  infinitude  of  merited  woe— ^d 
have  much  to  reflect  upon  under  an  aspect  considerably  changed.  Conse- 
quences, good  and  evil,  blessed  and  accursed,  it  is  very  clear,  do  follow  from 
all  our  actions  here  below,  and  prolong  and  propagate  and  spread  them- 
selves into  the  infinite,  or  beyond  our  calculation  and  conception ;  hot 
whether  the  notion  of  reward  and  penalty  be  not,  on  the  whole,  rattier  a 
human  one,  transferred  to  that  immense  divine  fact,  has  been  doubtful  to 
many.  Add  this  consideration,  which  the  best  philosophy  teaches  us,  that 
the  very  consequences  (not  to  speak  of  the  penalties  at  all)  of  evil  actions  die 
away  and  become  abolished  long  before  eternity  ends ;  and  it  is  only  the 
consequences  of  good  actions  that  are  eternal — for  these  are  in  harmony  with 
the  laws  of  this  universe,  and  add  themselves  to  it,  and  co-operate  with  it 
for  ever ;  while  all  that  is  in  disharmony  with  it  must  necessarily  be  without 
continuance,  and  soon  fall  dead — as  perhaps  you  have  heard  in  the  sound  of 
a  Scottish  psalm  amid  the  mountams,  the  true  notes  alone  support  or^ 
another,  and  the  psalm  which  was  discordant  enough  near  at  hand,  is  a 
perfect  melody  when  heard  from  afar.* 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Carlyle,  instead  of  being  a  Pessimist,  and  preaching 
the  doctrine  of  despair,  is  in  reality  an  Optimist,  and  takes  for  his  keynote 
the  hues  of  Tennyson : 

^  And  yet  we  trust  that,  somehow,  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  iU.' 

And  it  is  in  this  connection  that  we  trace  much  of  his  influence  on  a  large 
class  of  the  present  day.  What  is  called  the  Broad  Church  party,  if  it  does 
not  owe  its  existence  to  him,  at  least  owes  very  much  to  him.  Mr.  Maurice 
is  usually  considered  its  representative  and  leader.  But  Carlyle  came  before 
Maurice,  and  wielded  a  mightier  power.  In  many  respects  the  two  wrought 
in  the  same  lines.  Maurice  is  a  less  austere  man,  and  deals  more  largely 
with  doctrines  distinctively  Christian ;  but  in  the  proclamation  of  the  duty 
and  nobility  of  work — ^the  essential  and  immutable  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong — the  fixity  and  eternity  of  moral  principles — and  the  supreme 
place  which  religion  ought  to  occupy  in  the  estimation  of  men — ^they  are 
agreed.  It  is  true  that,  with  Carlyle,  God's  greatness  looms  more  largely 
than  His  graciousness.  With  Maurice, '  God  is  grace  and  truth  in  the  face 
of  Jesus  Christ ; '  and  in  this  way  we  are  led  nearer,  though  not  brought  into 
the  inner  shrine  of  Christianity,  Still  both  have  done  a  great  work ;  and  if 
it  be  not  altogether  that  which  we  could  wish,  and  of  which  we  wholly 
approve,  surely  it  is  well  to  allow  theu*  merits  whilst  we  point  out  their 
defects  and  faults.  '  Casting  stones'  may  sometimes  be  a  duty,  but  it  must 
always  be  an  unwelcome  one ;  and  in  these  days  there  are  those  in  multitudes 
in  reference  to  whom  this  duty  is  more  imperative.  A  gloomy  and  ghastly 
host  ranged  under  the  banner  of  atheism  and  immorality  is  encompassing 
ns ;  and  if  there  are  those  who  can  help  us  to  defeat  and  to  disperse  them, 
we  may  gladly  accept  their  aid,  though  they  may  not  in  all  points  follow 
with  us.  Such  we  believe  to  be  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  in  this  spirit  we 
would  seek  to  contemplate  the  work  of  Carlyle,  and  also  the  man  Carlyle 
himself. 
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The  Rev.  George  Scott,  well  known 
in  the  west  of  Scotland  aa  secretarj 
for  many  years  of  the  Glasgow  City 
Mission,  died  at  4  South  Gray  Street, 
Edinburgh,  on  the  8th  of  Marcn  of  this 
year.  A  short  notice  of  his  life  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  numerous  friends  he 
had  attached  to  himself  by  a  very 
honest  and  affectionate  nature,  and  is 
due  as  a  memorial  to  one  who  did  much 
good  in  a  quiet  and  unostentatious  way. 
He  was  bom  June  12,  1817,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jedburgh,  at  Thick- 
side,  a  farm  occupied  by  his  father,  in  a 
country  where  the  family  name  ran 
back  for  generations  into  ike  wide  clan 
of  the  border  Scotts.  On  both  sides  of 
the  house  he  was  related  to  the  Seces- 
sion Church  &om  well-nigh  its  com- 
mencement;  his  grandfather  by  the 
mother's  side,  WiUmm  Black,  laml  of 
Netherwells,  being  an  elder  in  the 
church  of  tlie  Rey.  Alexander  Shanks, 
of  Jedburgh,  a  man  whose  name  liyes 
in  the  yale  of  Teviot  as  a  preacher  of 
power,--a  reputation  which  is  sustained 
by  a  Tolume  of  sermons  that  may  be 
still  read  with  interest  for  their  fresh 
eyangelical  unction.  The  son  of  this 
worthy  elder,  named  Benoni  Black, 
succeeded  the  well-known  John  Brown 
of  Haddington,  and  was  held  in  great 
esteem  for  his  patriarchal  simplicity  and 
unaffected  goodness.  Ministerial  con- 
nections thus  surrounded  the  family  of 
the  3cotte,  and  no  doubt  helped  to  de- 
termine the  choice  of  two  of  the  sons  for 
the  service  of  the  gospel.  William,  an 
older  brother  than  George,  devoted  him- 
self to  the  foreign  mission  field, — ^went 
to  Jamaica,  laboured  for  two  years  and 
a  half  with  much  diligence,  and  died  of 
fever  which  he  caught  in  the  course  of 
his  work.  He  is  remembered  yet  by  his 
fellow-students  as  a  young  man  of  great 
amiability  and  piety.  George,  the 
subject  of  this  notice,  had  thoughts  of 
following  in  the  same  field,  but  circum- 
stances in.  the  family  and  the  advice  of 
friends  decided  him  for  a  home  sphere, 
fiis  earliest  education  was  got  at  the 
Jedburgh  Grammar  School,  and,  after 
the  removal  of  his  father  to  the  farm  of 
Garvald,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Lammer- 
moois,  it  was  carried  on  at  the  parith 
school  of  Morham,  taught  by  Mr.  HeB- 


derson,  who  had  a  name  for  scholarship. 
Here  he  became  fitted  for  the  Uniyer- 
sity,  able  to  hold  his  own  with  the  rank 
and  file  of  students  in  the  senior  classes. 
It  will  be  a  f^eat  loss  to  the  education 
of  Scotland  if  the  opportunity  of  quali- 
f  ving  for  College  in  almost  any  part  of 
the  country,  which  has  existed  in  the 
past,  should  cease  to  be  afforded  in  the 
future.  At  Edinburgh  University  he 
was  under  Professors  Pillans  and  Dun- 
bar, then  in  their  dedininff  years ;  but 
the  impulse  of  the  period  lay  in  the 
lectures  and  examinations  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  who  had  just  entered  on 
his  professorship,  and  uplifted  with  in- 
crease of  breadth  and  scholarship  the 
old  standard  of  the  Scottish  philosophy, 
round  which  new  conflicts  are  gathering 
in  our  days.  Though  not  taking  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  business  of  the  chuss, 
he  received  his  share  of  stimulus,  and 
was  an  intelligent  note-taker  and  in- 
dustrious reader  in  connection  with  it. 
From  the  University  he  passed  to  the 
Junior  Hall  of  the  Secession  Church, 
under  Drs.  Brown  and  Mitchell,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Senior,  under  Drs. 
Balmer  and  Duncan.  While  attending 
the  University  and  Hall,  with  an  early 
feeling  of  independence,  he  provided  for 
his  own  support  by  teaching  at  Cross- 
ford  and  Caimey  Hill,  in  the  Presby- 
tery of  DunfermUne,  where  he  pursued 
his  studies  under  the  eye  of  the  late  Dr. 
Johnston,  of  Limekilns,  who  exercised  a 
strong  influence  on  his  character,  and 
with  whom  he  formed  a  friendship  that 
continued  through  life.  At  the  close  of 
his  theological  course  he  spent  about  a 
year  in  Germany,  chiefly  at  Halle,  under 
Tholuck  and  Julius  MiiUer,  and  acquired 
a  competent  knowledge  both  of  the 
language  and  the  theological  literature 
of  the  country.  A  journey,  made  in 
great  part  on  foot,  through  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Switzerland,  satisfied  a 
strong  desire  he  had  for  seeing  some- 
what of  the  world,  and  gaye  him  an  in- 
terest in  the  Continent  and  its  religious 
condition,  which  showed  itself  after- 
wards in  the  practical  help  he  was  so 
ready  to  give  to  any  man  or  cause  that 
seemed  to  deserye  it.  His  letters, 
written  on  this  and  other  occasions  of 
travel,  showed  a  power  of  describing 
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incidents,  a  liveliness  and  sparkle,  of 
which  most  people  were  unaware  who 
only  met  him  in  general  company, 
where  his  self-reliance  was  repressed. 
He  had  many  interesting  stories  of  this 
period  of  his  life,  illustrating  the  state  .of 
things  in  Austria  that  has  a&eady  passed 
away.  Among  them  he  used  to  tell  of 
the  curious  effect  produced  upon  him 
when,  having  been  long  separated  from 
English  newspapers,  he  read  in  a  coffee- 
room  at  Vienna  four  lines  of  a  *  blatt,' 
or  fly-leaf,  mentioning  that  a  schism 
had  taken  place  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. It  was  the  celebrated  Disruption 
of  1843,  which  had  dwindled  through 
distance  and  want  of  sympathy  to  an 
almost  unintelligible  paragraph,  but  in 
which  he  saw  greskt  results  that  are  still 
progressing.  He  felt  like  John  Leyden, 
who,  on  hearing  in  the  far  east  that  his 
fellow-borderers  had  marched  to  Kelso 
to  meet  the  rumoured  invasion  of 
Bonaparte,  jumped  from  his  sick-bed 
and  danced  round  the  room  to  their 
gathering  tune,  '  Wha  daur  meddle  wi* 
me?' 

On  returning  to  Scotland,  he  delayed 
entering  on  his  work  as  a  preacher,  and 
gave  himself  again  for  several  years  to 
teaching  in  North  Sunderland  and  Aln- 
wick, in  the  North  of  England.  He  had 
formed  an  ideal  of  the  ministry  so  high, 
that  the  natural  diffidence  of  his  cha- 
racter made  him  think  himself  incapable 
of  approaching  it,  and  it  was  with  some 
difficulty  that  his  friends  at  last  per- 
suaded him  to  take  licence  in  the  Dun- 
fermline Presbytery,  His  preaching 
power  belied  his  own  estimate;  and, 
wherever  he  went,  he  was  acceptable  for 
the  thorough  evangelical  spirit  of  his 
sermons,  for  his  earnest  manner,  and  a 
certain  clearness  and  terseness  of  state- 
ment, whether  of  doctrine  or  duty.  It 
was  often  wondered  why  no  call  came  to 
one  so  generally  liked ;  but  those  who 
were  acquainted  with  his  case  knew  that 
it  was  his  habit  to  discourage  .any 
movement  in  his  favour,  from  the  doubt 
still  remaining  in  his  mind  of  his  ability 
to  meet  the  expectations  that  were 
formed  of  him.  The  period  of  proba- 
tion is  in  most  instances  looked  on  as  a 
thing  to  be  endured,  and  as  having  its 
excellence,  like  the  epigram,  in  its 
brevity.  With  him  it  was  a  time  of  great 
enjoyment  and  much  usefulness,  which 
he  had  no  desire  to  terminate.  He  tra- 
versed the  boimds  of  the  Church  from 


Mossbank  in  Shetland,  northernmost  of 
the  north,  to  London,  and  was  every- 
where welcome  in  churches  and  manses. 
His  honest  heart  and  face,  his  unfailing 
good-humour  and  readiness  to  oblige, 
and  his  unpretending  but  sincere  re- 
ligion, gained  him  friends,  who  will  read 
the  notice  of  his  death  with  sorrow. 
In  many  small  congregations  and  out- 
lying districts  he  did  the  work  of  a  good 
evangehst.  "Where  choice  was  per- 
mitted, he  preferred  these  places;  and 
when  he  was  fixed  afterwards  in  a 
sphere  where  he  could  use  influence,  he 
employed  it  in  securing  help  for  not  a 
few  churches  and  ministers  struggling 
with  scanty  funds.  Without  much 
romance  of  imagination,  he  bad  a 
romantic  feeling  of  the  heart  that  was 
always  finding  out  burdened  causes  and 
oppressed  personalities  to  make  some 
effort  for. 

In  1855,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Caie, 
superintendent  of  the  Glasgow  City 
Mission,  needed  collegiate  help  after 
many  years  of  faithful  labour,  and  Mr. 
Scott  was  chosen  unanimously  as  secre- 
tary by  the  Directors, — brought  to  their 
notice,  we  believe,  chiefly  through  the 
Rev.  Mr.  M^Rae,  who  had  learned  his 
fitness  in  some  of  his  works  of  quiet 
benevolence.  It  seemed  to  be  the  place 
which  was  waiting  for  him,  and  he 
exerted  himself  in  it  with  great  assi- 
duity and  success  for  nearly  twelve 
years.  A  fixed  sphere  developed  a 
spirit  of  self-reliance,  and  a  power  of 
speech  and  action  which  his  friends 
always  believed  to  be  lurking  in  him, 
but  which  were  new  to  himself.  Under 
his  management,  the  agents  of  the 
mission  were  increased  in  number,  the 
funds  considerably  augmented,  and  a 
permanent  source  of  new  income^ormed 
by  the  organization  of  the  Ladies' 
Auxiliary, — an  idea  that  has  since  been 
followed  by  several  societies.  It  has 
been  the  means  of  raising  annujJly  an 
additional  sum  of  between  £600  and 
£700,  and  of  supporting  twelve  mission 
agents.  His  relations  with  the  mis- 
sionaries were  of  the  most  cordial  kind. 
He  sympathized  with  them  in  the  diffi- 
culties of  their  work,  was  always  at 
hand  with  encouragement  and  counsel, 
and  followed  them  with  interest,  and, 
where  needful,  with  help,  when  they  kit 
for  other  fields  of  Christian  work.  His 
colleague,  Mr.  Caie,  was  a  man  of  great 
simplicity  of  character  united  to  shrewd- 
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ness— of  warm  Christian  piety,  with  some 
little  eccentricities  that  were  like  hooks 
to  attach  his  friends  more  ck>sely  to  him. 
The  tie  between  him  and  Mr.  Scott 
was  cordial  from  the  first,  and  grew  into 
the  affection  ate  attachment  of  father  and 
BOD.  With  the  directors  and  the  general 
public  of  Glasgow  Mr.  Scott  grew 
steadily  in  repute,  through  his  energy 
and  public  spirit ;  and  as  a  testimony  to 
his  discretion  and  fairness,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that,  thongh  decided  in  his 
own  denominational  convictions,  there 
was  never  a  whisper  of  favouritism  heard 
against  him  for  his  dealings  with  con- 
gregations or  agents.  This  was  the  most 
active  and  fruitful  period  of  his  life, 
and  will  make  him  long  remenabered  in 
Glasgow.  He  was  chosen  as  elder  of 
Sydney  Place  Church,  and  took  a  deep 
mterest  in  its  welfare,  helping  it  in  a 
most  efficient  way  in  its  trials  through 
the  long  illness  of  its  minister. 

After  twelve  years'  labour,  his  health 
began  to  fail  from  repeated  attacks  of 
bronchitis  and  spasmodic  asthma.  They 
were  caused  or  aggravated  by  the 
necessity  of  speaking  in  close  atmospheres 
and  rooms,  and  by  the  transition  from 
the  oonatural  heat  to  the  cold  and  damp 
of  Glasgow  lanes.  In  the  midst  of  be- 
quests to  churches  and  public  objects, 
there  are  few  that  would  be  more  useful 
than  one  to  acquire  ground  and  to  build 
places  of  meeting  which  might  be  used 
for  the  various  agencies,  missionary  and 
philanthropic,  tluit  seek  to  penetrate  the 
darkness  oi  our  large  cities.  Money  could 
be  got  to  sustain  regular  agents ;  men 
fiiUd  women  are  never  wanting  to  co- 
operate with  them  in  free  devotion :  but 
the  difficulty  is  to  gain  meeting-room, 
^e  want  of  it  has  hampered  much 
effort  and  wasted  much  heedth ;  and  he 
^oidd  be  a  benefactor  of  no  common 
order  to  the  cause  of  Christian  work, 
and  to  the  prolonged  usefulness  of  those 
engaged  in  it,  who  should  set  himself 
*o  remedy  this  in  the  city  of  Glasgow. 

After  making  trial  of  periods  of  rest 

and  various  modes  of  treatment,  find- 

iug  temporary  alleviation  but  no  cure, 

^^  was  compelled  to  resign  his  position, 

^J^  coUeagne,  Mr.  Caie,  having  preceded 

'Utm  in  ^is  step.    Their  place  is  now 

*^ly  occapied  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Renfrew, 

*^  whom  we  are  indebted  for  some  of 

^*^€Be  details.     So  serious  did  Mr.  ScotVs 

^T'mptoms  become,  that  some  time  after 

^8  resignation   he  went  by  medical 


advice  to  Australia,  and  remained  thero 
from  1868  till  1872.  The  voyage  con- 
tributed greatly  to  his  relief,  and  the 
dry  warm  climate  of  Victoria  so  far 
completed  it,  that  the  disease  disap- 
peared in  its  outward  and  more  active 
form.  He  connected  himself  while 
there  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
visited  almost  every  part  of  the  colony 
as  a  preacher,  doing  service  in  the  towns 
that  are  rising  by  its  gold-fields,  and 
riding  through  the  bush  to  visit  remote 
companies  of  squatters  and  shepherds. 
He  made  friends  among  the  people,  with 
whom  he  continued  correspondence 
while  he  lived ;  and  his  love  of  practical 
work  led  him  to  interest  himself  in  an 
endeavour  to  fonn  a  system  of  colpor- 
tage  for  the  whole  country.  In  1872 
he  returned,  to  appearance  recovered ; 
but  the  roots  of  the  disease  were  still 
within,  in  an  affection  of  the  heart  act- 
ing on  the  respiratory  organs,  and  occa- 
sionally on  the  head.  Still  he  was  able 
for  occasional  work,  and  did  not  cease 
till  near  the  last  to  take  a  share  by  per- 
sonal effort  in  religious  movements. 
Having  settled  in  Edinburgh,  he  joined 
the  church  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kennedy, 
where  he  was  chosen  an  elder,  and  gave 
himself  to  the  duties  of  his  office  with 
his  accustomed  zeal.  Dr.  Kennedy,  in 
the  funeral  sermon  preached  after  his 
death,  says:  *  His  interest  in  the  congre- 
gation was  genuine  and  strong ;  he  had 
its  prosperity  thoroughly  at  heart,  and 
many  a  time  spoke  of  little  else  than  of 
methods  that  might  help  it.  He  had  a 
strong  conviction  of  the  duty  that  lies 
on  an  elder  to  be  faithful  in  the  visita- 
tion of  his  district  He  found  great 
satisfaction  in  this  part  of  his  duty,  and 
was  anxious  that  the  members  of  the 
church  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
acquainted  with  one  another.  The  dis- 
trict soirees,  so  successful  last  winter, 
were  his  suggestion  for  this  end,  and  he 
was  present  at  almost  every  one  of 
them.  Another  matter  of  great  concern 
to  him  was  the  liberality  of  the  congre- 
gation, especially  in  the  weekly  collec- 
tion, which  he  looked  on  as  one  of  the 
secrets  of  successful  congregational 
finance.  He  advocated  and  practised 
the  duty  of  making  up  the  collection 
when  necessarily  absent.  As  to  myself 
personally,  he  had  the  most  perfect  sym- 
pathy with  me  in  all  my  ministerial 
work.  He  was  prompt  to  encourage- 
and  second  me,  and,  as  far  as  oppor- 
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tonity  offered,  to  lighten  my  labours  by 
actiye  aBsistance.  His  death  is  to  me 
the  loss  of  a  valued  and  tnie  friend.' 

About  the  end  of  last  year  he  be- 
came seriously  unwell.  The  illness,  with 
which  a  naturally  strong  constitution 
had  struggled  for  years,  made  rapid 
progress,  and  brought  on  a  complication 
of  symptoms,  some  of  them  very  dis- 
tressing. The  mind  was  sometimes 
affected,  and  in  the  midst  of  its 
wanderings  the  bent  of  the  heart 
toward  the  things  of  God  was  very 
evident.  In  general,  however,  he  had 
fuU  possession  of  liJs  thoughts,  and 
happily  he  had  those  about  him  who 
were  ready  with  ministrations  of  the 
refreshment  and  comfort  he  needed. 
In  the  first  stages  of  his  illness  he  was 
much  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  sin,  and 
ft  frequent  prayer  was,  'Jesus,  have 
mercy  on  me  1 '  ^0  Lord,  pardon  mine 
iniquity,  for  it  is  great*  His  natural 
temperament  all  through  life  had  been 
one  of  self-depreciation,  both  intellec- 
tually  and  spiritually,  and  it  stood  for  a 
while  between  him  and  a  clear  view  of 
the  free  grace  of  God.  When  in  full 
health,  death  was  often  present  to  his 
thoughts;  and  a  favourite  subject  of 
conversation  with  his  intimate  friends 
round  the  evening  fire,  was  the  solemnity 
of  eternity  and  the  momentousness  of 
the  step  into  it.  These  feelings  hung 
for  a  time  like  shadows  round  his  last 
illness,  but  he  reached  a  conscious 
ground  of  safety  before  the  night  set  in. 
The  foundation  of  a  sinner^s  hope  had 
always  been  distinct  to  his  understand- 
ing, apprehended  also  by  his  faith,  but 
it  became  a  reality  to  his  soul  that  over- 
came the  dread  of  the  last  enemy.  Not 
long  before  he  died,  he  was  overheard, 
when  he  thought  himself  idone,  repeat- 
ing a  promise  of  the  Saviour,  and  then 
he  added  with  a  threefold  emphasis  on 
each  word,  *  Wonderful,  Unspeakable, 
Gracious,' closing  with  the  words,  ^Per- 
fect love  casteth  out  fear.'  He  lies 
buried  in  the  Grange  Cemetery,  not  far 
from  his  friend  Mr.  Oaie,  to  whose  grave 
he  was  accustomed  to  turn  his  steps  in 
his  daily  walks,  till  he  was  well  known 
to  the  attendants  of  the  place  before  he 
was  carried  to  it  on  his  last  visit.  He 
has  left  behind  him  a  widow  and  one 
boy,  besides  a  brother  and  sisters. 

Brief  as  this  sketch  is,  it  may  show 
what  kind  of  man  he  waa    Without 


anything  that  could  be  called  brilliant, 
he  had  much  native  common  sense,  and 
a  practical  sagacity  in  devising  ways  of 
doing  good.    Had  he  possessed  moie 


ambition  or  vanity,  he  might  have  been 
more  prominent  in  public  activity ;  bat 
he  was  as  devoid  of  these  as  any  man 
could  well  be  by  nature.  What  he  did 
was  all  the  more  genuine  from  its 
springing  out  of  the  dictate  of  his  con- 
science and  his  heart.  He  had  a  great 
dislike  to  affectation  or  display;  and 
though  a  thing  might  be  done  chiefly 
by  himself,  he  cared  little  for  his  share 
in  the  credit  of  it.  With  a  tendency  to 
depreciate  his  own  ability  which  gave 
him  much  pain,  and  threatened  at  one 
time  to  mar  his  usefulness  for  life,  he 
had  a  great  power  of  discovering  good 
in  his  friends,  and  a  most  tenacious  at- 
tachment to  them.  He  was  very  truth- 
ful in  word,  very  honest  in  deed,  irith 
an  absence  of  tact,  and  at  times  a 
straightforward  abruptness  that  might 
make  him  misjudged  by  those  who  did 
not  know  the  true  and  tender  heart  that 
lay  behind.  He  did  not  cany  it  on  hk 
sleeve  either  as  a  man  or  a  Christian, 
but  it  beat  strong  in  the  right  pkce. 
Without  much  of  the  poetry  of  senti- 
ment, he  had  a  great  deal  of  sympathy 
for  suffering,  and  had  genmly  on 
hand  some  distressed  family  or  church 
which  he  would  not  let  alone  till  he 
had  brought  it  out  of  straits.  He  was 
both  by  association  and  conviction  a 
thorough  United  Presbyterian,  a  loyal 
son  of  his  mother  Church,  and  took  a 
deep  interest  in  all  her  movements. 
But  he  was  still  more  a  Christian,  .with 
a  deep  reverence  and  love  for  the 
Saviour,  and  a  full  proof  of  his  faith  by 
his  works.  He  had  his  doubts,  but  they 
were  not  of  the  speculative  kind,  for  this 
was  not  the  nature  of  his  mind.  They 
had  regard  to  himself,  coming  up  now 
and  again  from  his  self-distrust  and 
humility.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  them  all 
he  held  on,  as  to  all  his  friends  so  to  the 
Best  of  them,  with  a  patient  continu- 
ance in  well-doing, — not  a  prodaimer 
of  high  experience,  but  a  good  and 
faithful  servant.  There  are  many  who 
will  regret  him  as  a  true,  warm-hearted 
man ;  not  a  few  who  will  sorrow  for  bim 
as  their  helper  in  trouble ;  and  some  who 
will  miss  him  as  a  friend  rare  in  the 
fidelity  and  warmth  of  his  attachment. 

J.  K. 
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THE  LATE  MR.  JAMES  BOYD,  ELDER,  COUPLAND  STREET, 
MANCHESTER. 


At  the  close  of  a  discourse  preached 
from  Ps.  xxxvii.  17,  '  Mark  the  perfect 
man,' etc.,  by  the  Rer.  Dr.  R.  S.  Scott, 
in  connection  with  the  death  of  this 
estimable  man  and  useful  office-bearer, 
Dr.  Scott  said — 

My  hearers  on  the  present  occasion 
hare  doubtless  been  applying  the  sub- 
ject which  we  have  been  considering,  to 
the  case  of  that  member  and  office- 
bearer of  this  church  who  has  been 
taken  away  by  sudden  death  from  this 
congregation,  from  the  bo3om  of  his 
&mily,  and  from  the  wide  and  im- 
portant sphere  of  usefulness  which  he 
filled  in  this  busy  city  and  in  the  Church 
of  God.  That  he  was  one  of  those  who 
possessed  the  character  described  in  the 
text,  will  be  admitted  by  those  who, 
through  the  years  of  the  past,  hare  had 
the  best  opportunities  of  knowing  his 
conyersation  and  manner  of  life  both  in 
the  Church  and  in  the  world.  Haying 
been  early  instructed  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  way  of  iSe 
eternal  wMch  the  Scriptures  reveal,  he 
was,  by  the  grace  of  God,  inclined  in  his 
youth  to  enter  on  that  way,  and  by  the 
same  grace  he  was,  in  riper  years,  pre- 
serred  from  turning  aside  from  it. 
After  a  brief  visit  to  the  West  Indies, 
he  came  up  in  early  manhood  to  this 
great  city,  and  entered  on  its  busy  life 
with  the  desire  to  perform  his  duty  well 
in  the  station  in  which  God  might  place 
him.  Finding  a  congregation  here  in 
connection  with  that  Presbyterian  de- 
nomination in  which  his  early  associa- 
tions had  been  formed,  he  joined  its 
fellowship.  In  its  welfare  he  mani- 
fested a  lively  interest ;  in  its  commu- 
nion he  stedfaatly  remained,  not  med- 
dling with  those  who  were  given  to 
change ;  and  as  a  member  and  Christian 
office-bearer  in  it,  he,  for  a  considerable 
term  of  years,  contributed  in  various 
ways  to  its  efficiency  and  prosperity,  as 
was  acknowledged  and  attested  by  Dr. 
M^E^row  in  his  address  at  the  ceme- 
tery on  Monday  last.  Wh^i  circum- 
stances arose  which  seemed  to  make  it 
dutiful  that  this  second  United  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Manchester  should  be 
formed,  Mr.  Boyd  connected  himself 
with  that  movement,  taking  an  active 
part  in  all  the  steps  which  led  to  the 


organization  of  this  congregation,  the 
settlement  of  its  first  minister,  the  erec- 
tion of  the  adjoining  schoolroom  as  a 
temporary  sanctuary,  and  the  building 
of  tnis  house  of  prayer  as  the  stated 
place  of  public  assembly ;  and  although 
he  did  not  take  a  place  in  the  session  of 
the  church  as  at  first  constituted,  he 
afterwards  accepted  the  call  to  the  elder- 
ship, and  entered  on  the  duties  of  the 
office,  which  he  held  until  his  death. 
Association  with  him  in  the  oversight  of 
this  congregation  for  eighteen  years, 
enali^es  me  to  bear  witness,  as  I  most 
willingly  do  this  day,  to  the  kindness  iji 
his  heart,  the  piety  of  his  life,  the  in- 
telligent and  generous  interest  which  he 
took  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  external 
and  material  prosperity  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  the  earnest  desire  which  he 
cherished  that  the  Church  might  grow 
in  knowledge,  faith,  and  cWity,  in 
purity  of  creed  and  conduct,  in  active 
consecration  to  the  work  of  God  among 
the  young,  among  the  erring  and  the 
outcast,  and  in  the  great  mission  field  of 
the  world.  While  he  would  himself  have 
been  the  last  to  lay  claim  on  his  own 
account,  and  the  first  to  repudiate  the 
claim  if  made  for  him  by  another,  to  any 
sinless  excellence  or  absolute  perfection, 
it  may,  as  the  result  of  close  and  pro- 
longed observation,  be  safely  and  iiviij 
said  that  he  was  sincere  and  upright  in 
heart  with  God;  that  he  sought  to  live 
by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who 
loved  us,  and  gave  Hioaself  for  us ;  and 
that  he  had  it  as  his  heart's  desire  that 
in  his  daily  life,  in  his  f anuly,  and  in  this 
Christian  society,  as  well  as  in  a  wider 
circle  in  the  world,  he  might  be  enabled 
to  sarve  his  generation  according  to  the 
will  of  God,  and  might  be  instrumental 
in  promoting  the  glory  of  that  divine 
Redeemer  in  whom  he  had  obtained 
redemption  through  His  blood,  the  for- 
giveness of  sins  according  to  the  riches 
of  His  grace.  How  much  a  Christian 
congregation  is,  under  God,  indebted  to 
the  office-bearers  who  are  animated  by 
a  spirit  like  that  of  him  whose  removal 
we  this  day  mourn,  is  too  often  only 
feebly  realized  and  inadequately  ac- 
knowledged while  they  live.  But  there 
are  those  now  present  who  know  and 
feel  that,  in  relation  to  the  best  in- 
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terests  of  the  coDgregatioo,  it  is  true  that 
a  prince  and  a  great  man  has  fallen  in 
Israel;  and  all  will  acknowledge  that  in 
his  intercourse  with  this  people  he  went 
out  and  in  among  them  as  a  good  man, 
full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith, — 
as  one  who  feared  the  Lord  greatly,  and 
was  upright  in  heart  with  Him, — and  as 
one  who  truly  loved  and  prayed  for  the 
peace  and  the  prosperity  of  Zion. 

Of  his  character  as  a  man  of  business 
I  need  not  speak  at  length  in  your  hear- 
ing. You  all  know  his  diligence  and 
prseverance,  his  tact  and  wisdom,  his 
integrity  and  his  success.  Let  it  be 
said,  however,  to  his  honour,  and  for  the 
guidance  of  the  younger  men  who  listen 
to  my  words,  that  all  these  qualities 
were  as  conspicuous  in  him  when  he  was 
only  the  hired  servant  of  others,  as  they 
were  after  he  was  made  a  partner  in  the 
firm  which  he  had  long  and  faithfully 
served,  or  after  he  became  the  head  of 
that  other  firm  of  which  his  sons  are 
now  the  sorrowing  survivors.  It  was 
the  manifestation  of  these  qualities  in  a 
lower  station  which  opened  up  the  way 
for  his  subsequent  promotion,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  success  in  life 
with  which  it  pleased  God  to  honour 
him ;  and  it  is  well  that  those  who  come 
after  him,  and  who  would  like  to  suc- 
ceed in  some  measure  as  he  did,  should 
mark  the  upright  man  and  learn  this 
lesson,  that  zeal  and  fidelity  and  willing 
service  in  a  humbler  station  are  the  best 
passports  into  a  wider  sphere,  and  that 
if  they  are  not  faithful  in  that  which  is 
another  man^s,  it  is  vain  for  them  to 
hope  that  men  shall  give  them  honour 
and  confidence  in  things  that  are  their 
own. 

In  the  decease  of  our  friend,  many  of 
the  religious  and  benevolent  institutions 
and  of  the  public  movements  of  this 
city  have  lost  an  earnest,  sympathizing, 
and  generous  friend  and  supporter.  The 
City  Mission,  the  Bible  Society,  the 
temperance  cause,  the  Sunday  school 
system,  the  training  and  relief  of  poor 
and  orphan  children,  the  interests  of 
truth  and  liberty,  were  all  dear  to  his 
heart;  and  for  them  all  he  was  pre- 
pared to  plead,  and  give,  and  labour,  as 
he  had  opportunity.  How  much  he  was 
honoured  and  trusted  in  some  of  these 
matters,  was  shown  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed treasurer  of  the  Manchester  In- 
dian Famine  Relief  Fund,  and  called  to 
preside  at  several  of  the  influential  meet- 


ings which  were  held  for  its  support.  In 
all  this  there  was  the  genuine  outcome 
of  the  inwrought  convictions  of  his  mind 
and  heart, — Ws  love  to  God  producing 
in  him  love  to  his  brethren  of  mankind, 
and  to  the  children  of  sorrow  and  dis- 
tress ;  and  his  uprightness  and  benevo- 
lence in  all  these  relations  presenting  an 
example  worthy  at  once  of  approval  and 
of  imitation. 

Into  the  inner  life  of  his  family  circle 
we  cannot  here,  and  now,  venture  to 
intrude.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  recog- 
nised the  sacredness  of  home  and  of 
home  relationships ;  that  he  was  a  faith- 
ful and  loving  husband  ;  and  that  the 
welfare  of  his  children  lay  near  his 
heart,  so  that  he  was  ever  prepared  to 
minister  to  their  enjoyment,  and  in- 
struction, and  advancement,  and  had  no 
more  fervent  desire,  no  greater  joy,  than 
that  their  hearts  might  be  won  for 
Christ,  and  that  he  might  see  them 
walking  in  the  truth.  May  the  remem- 
brance of  his  love  and  care,  while  it 
adds  depth  and  tenderness  to  their 
sorrow  on  account  of  his  removal,  also 
soothe  and  comfort  their  hearts  in  their 
bereavement ;  and  may  their  knowledge 
of  his  faith,  and  piety,  and  virtue  excite 
and  animate  each  and  all  of  them  to 
endeavour  to  walk  even  as  he  also 
walked,  to  follow  him  in  so  far  as  he 
also  followed  Christ,  to  aim  at  upright- 
ness of  conversation  before  all  men,  and 
in  their  inner  spiritual  life  to  strive  to 
go  on  unto  perfection,  pressing  toward 
the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  call- 
ing of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  making 
their  father's  God  their  own  God  also, 
and  so  walking  worthy  of  the  training 
which  they  have  received  from  him, 
and  of  the  example  whidi  he  has  left 
them. 

Our  friend  died  as  he  had  hved,  and 
we  cannot  doubt  that  his  end  was  peace. 
On  the  last  evening  of  his  life,  he  was 
present  at  the  weekly  prayer  meeting  of 
the  congregation,  and  he  afterwards 
spent  some  time  in  consultation  with 
his  brethren  about  the  needful  st^j^t^ 
the  settlement  of  the  honoured  and  w- 
loved  missionary  pastor  who  is  expected 
so  soon  to  occupy  the  pulpit  of  this 
church.  What  better  illustration  could 
he  have  given  of  his  undiminished  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  this  co^f^' 
tion,  than  was  that  evening  afforded  by 
the  counsel  given  in  some  of  the  very 
last  words  which  he  uttered  on  that 
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occasion,  ->  that,  inasmucli  as  Mr. 
Sclater  might  feel  discouraged  by  the 
refosal  of  the  Mission  Board  to  accept 
his  offer  to  return  to  Caffraria  for  a 
se^n,  the  brethren  here  should  all 
st^nd  by  him  and  encourage  him  in  the 
Lord,  and  give  him  a  corcUal  welcome  ? 
And  what  more  seasonable  preparation 
could  he  haye  had  for  the  solemn  sum- 
mons and  the  final  change  which  were 
then  so  unexpected  and  yet  so  very  near 
at  hand,  than  the  sacred  services  of  that 
hour  of  prayer?  I  do  not  know  what 
words  he  spoke,  or  what  signs  he  gave, 
as  indications  of  his  tranquil  trust  in 
Jesus  as  the  Captain  of  his  salvation,  in 
that  midnight  nour  when  the  cry  was 
heard,  '  The  Bridegroom  has  come :  go 
thou  forth  to  meet  Him.'  But  surely 
his  presence  at  the  social  meeting  for 
prayer,  and  his  fellowship  in  those 
exercises  of  thanksgiving  and  supplica* 
tion  and  meditation  on  the  divine  word, 
would  not  have  been  inappropriate,  if  he 
had  even  then  heard  with  the  inward  ear 
awarning voice  saying  to  him,  ^  Be  ye  also 
ready,  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think 
not  the  Son  of  man  may  come.'  Sudden 
death  could  thus  only  be  sudden  en- 
trance into  glory.  He  walked  with  God, 
and  he  was  not,  for  God  took  him.  As 
we  think  of  his  sudden  departure,  we 
i^ay  feel  as  we   suppose  Elisha  may 


have  done  when  Elijah  was  parted  from 
him  by  the  chariot  of  fire  and  the  horsee 
of  fire,  so  that  he  saw  him  no  more;  and 
we  are  ready  to  cry,  *My  father,  my 
father,  the  chariot  of  Israel,  and  the 
horsemen  thereof ! '  Tet  let  us  rejoice 
that  his  God  may  likewise  be  our  God ; 
and  that  the  grace  through  which  he 
was  what  he  was,  is  also  sufficient  for 
the  supply  of  all  our  need  according  to 
God's  riches  in  glory  by  Christ  Jesos. 
Amid  our  tears,  and  sadness  of  heart 
which  may  be  too  deep  for  tears,  let  us 
still  say  with  trusting  hope,  God  lives, 
and  blessed  be  our  Rock ;  He  will  guide 
us  also  by  His  counsel  while  we  live,  and 
afterwards  receive  us  to  glory.  And  so, 
as  we  bid  a  last  adieu  to  one  who  has 
finished  his  course,  who  has  fought  the 
eood  fight  of  faith,  and  gained  tiie  un- 
fading crown  of  eternal  life,  and  who, 
having  overcome  in  the  strength  of 
Christ,  has  now  entered  with  Christ  on 
the  overcomer's  everlasting  recompense 
of  reward,  let  us  hear  from  his  bed  of 
death  and  from  his  opened  grave  the 
exhortation,  *Mark  the  perfect  man, 
and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of 
that  man  is  peace.'  *  Wherefore,  be- 
loved brethren,  be  yo  stedfast,  unmove- 
able,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of 
the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  ye  know  that 
your  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.* 


A  FRIEND  OF  CHILDREN. 


Most  grown-up  people  wish  children 
^eW,  and  if  asked,  would  say  they  are 
fond  of  them ;  but  it  is  a  much  smaller  • 
nnmber  who  have  what  is  called  *  a 
^ay '  with  children.  These  really  love 
the  little  ones — ^have  a  drawing  towards 
fliem ;  and  the  little  ones,  by  a  sort  of 
iDstbct,  love  and  trust  them.  There  is 
a  kind  of  freemasonry  in  the  thing ;  and 
even  a  minister,  if  one  of  the  right  sort, 
is  at  once  taken  into  the  number.  I 
say  *even  a  minister,'  for  I  have 
noticed  with  regret  that  ministers  are 
often  looked  upon  by  children  with 
something  like  suspicion,  as  if  they  were 
made  of  quite  different  material  from 
other  people,  and  had  only  some  dry 
lar-away  ideas  of  duty,  and  but  little 
sympathy  with  anything  like  happiness 
J^'joy.  Sometimes  ministers  may  be 
w  blame  themaelves  for  this :  they  get 


into  a  stiff,  unnatural,  official  attitude, 
— why,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  say, 
— ^but  more  often  children  are  taught  to 
consider  them  as  a  species  of  awful  and 
exalted  policemen,  out  of  whose  way  it 
would  be  well  to  keep  themselves.  This 
is  both  ludicrous  and  melancholy.  I 
hope  that,  with  many  other  foolieSi  and 
superstitious  notions,  it  will  soon  pass 
away.  How  pleasant  it  is  to  see  a  free, 
loving  intercourse  between  the  minister 
and  the  little  people  of  his  flock !  The 
other  day  I  was  delighted  by  hearing  of 
a  little  fellow  about  six  coniing  running 
forward  to  a  minister,  in  a  bright 
between-you-and-me  kind  of  way.  He 
had  a  basket  in  his  hand,  and,  lifting 
the  lid,  and  looking  up  in  the  minister's 
face  confidentially,  he  said,  *Look,  here's 
a  wee  rabbit ;  isn't  it  bonnie  ? '  And 
then  he  went  on  eagerly  descanting  on 
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it  and  telling  his  plans  about  it.  'That 
miDister  entered  with  perfect  sincerity 
and  much  pleasure  into  the  subject,  and 
talked  the  matter  oyer  as  readily  as  if 
it  had  been  some  interesting  question 
in  theology,  and  I  ha\ie  no  doubt  left  an 
impression  on  the  boy's  mind  in  favour 
of  his  class,  and,  stiU  better,  in  favour 
of  his  Master,  which  may  exercise  an 
important  influence  for  good  on  him,  or 
even  be  a  turuing-point  in  his  career  in 
after  life.  It  is  a  minister  of  this  kind 
in  America  I  am  going  to  tell  you  some- 
thing about*  Dr.  Todd  was  his  name, 
and  he  died  nearly  three  years  since. 

Seventy-five  years  ago  he  was  born. 
That,  you  see,  made  hun  an  old  man ; 
but  still  he  was  young  too,  and  FU  tell 
you  how.  He  was  young  in  spirit,  and 
up  to  his  last  day  he  would  gladly  have 
run  and  jumped  with  the  youngest  of 
you,  if  his  back  had  not  been  sore  and 
his  limbs  stiff.  And,  being  so  young 
himself,  he  was  always  very  fond  of 
young  people,  and  wrote  some  interest- 
ing and  instructive  books  for  them.  I 
daresay  some  of  you  will  have  read  his 
Lectures  to  Children^  and  his  Truth  made 
Simple,  Lately,  an  account  of  his  life 
has  been  written,  and  in  it  we  learn 
some  things  about  his  early  days 
which  we  may  all  be  the  better  of 
knowing. 

Dr.  Todd's  infancy  was  far  from 
being  a  fortunate  one  as  to  outward 
circumstances.  His  father,  owing  to 
bad  health  and  other  causes,  was,  as  far 
back  as  he  could  remember,  very  poor ; 
and  at  last,  when  John  was  six  years  old, 
he  died.  You  may  have  an  idea  how 
poor  they  were,  when  I  tell  you  the  little 
fellow  attended  the  funeral  in  a  pair  of 
borrowed  shoes.  Then  his  mother,  who 
in  every  trouble  might  have  been  the 
sanctuary  and  stronghold  of  his  childish 
heart,  was  the  victim  of  the  most  t^rible 
of  earthly  calamities — she  had  lost  her 
reason.  To  the  appealing  look  of  her 
child,  she  could  return  for  the  most  part 
but  the  helpless  stare  of  vacancy  or  the 
terrible  glare  of  the  raving  maniac. 
Once  only  does  he  seem  to  recollect  of  a 
lucid  interval.  On  that  occasion  he 
was  standing  gazing  at  the  setting  sun, 
with  an  unconscious  awe  on  his  spirit 
from  the  grandeur  and  solemnity  of  the 
scene.  She  was  raving  with  frenzy,  but 
when  he  pointed  to  the  glorious  spec- 
tacle she  was  cahn  in  a  moment.  He 
tells  us  very  touchingly,  '  She  took  my 


little  hand  within  hers,  and  told  me  that 
'*  the  great  Ood  made  the  sun,  the  stars, 
the  world,  eveiything ;  that  He  it  was 
who  made  her  Uttle  hoy,  and  gave  him 
an  immortal  spirit ;  iMt  yonder  buu, 
and  the  green  fields,  and  the  world 
itself,  will  one  day  be  burned  up,  bat 
that  the  spirit  of  her  child  will  then  be 
alive,  for  Ae  must  live  when  heaven  and 
earth  are  gone ;  that  he  must  pray  to 
the  great  God,  and  love  and  serve  Him 
for  ever."  '  What  a  bright  glimpse  of 
what  his  mother's  care  might  have  been! 
But  indeed  it  seems  as  if  the  teaching 
of  a  lifetime  were  concentrated  in  these 
few  weighty,  burning  words.  No 
wonder  that  Dr.  Todd  cherished  this 
solitary  memento  with  a  pensive  plea- 
sure to  the  end  of  his  days.  1  heard 
lately  of  a  little  boy  whose  mother  was 
dead,  and  who,  not  being  kindly  treated 
by  her  successor,  uid  not  understanding 
what  had  become  of  her,  set  out  to  a 
distant  town  where  he  heard  she  had 
once  lived,  to  seek  for  her.  One's  heart 
is  touched  by  the  pathos  of  the  bootless 
errand.  Dr.  Todd  has  now  fonnd  his 
mother,  aU  the  mists  of  earth  rolled  back 
and  the  clouds  withdrawn, — ^found  her 
beyond  the  setting  sun,  with  which  her 
image  was  so  indelibly  connected.  Bis 
father  was  a  man  of  superior  intelli- 
gence and  piety,  and  he  always  looked 
back  to  him  with  respect  and  affection, 
but  also  with  infinite  regret  for  an  in- 
cident in  connection  with  his  last  days, 
which  I  must  tell  you.  When  very  ill, 
he  sent  John  for  medicine,  who,  when 
he  got  to  the  apothecary's  shop,  found 
he  was  not  there,  and  as  the  house  w« 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  on,  he  did 
♦  not  take  the  trouble  of  going  that  lengtt, 
and  on  the  road  home  arranged  what  he 
would  sayto  cover  his  carelessness.  He 
knew  quite  well  that  it  was  wrong  to 
tell  a  lie ;  but  you  see  one  sin  always  km 
to  another,  and  so  he  said  the  ap^^J? 
cary  had  none  of  the  medicine  wanted. 
Shortly  after,  his  father  died,  and  that 
He  was  the  last  words  he  ever  had  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  him.  "hat 
a  terrible  retribution  that  lie  brought. 
It  seems  one  of  those  actions  whicj, 
although  God  forgives,  he  who  comin»« 
it  cannot  forgive  himself.  When  Satwi 
pkns  an  act  like  this,  surely  he  oni- 
does  himself.  _^i, 

By  and  by,  Dr.  Todd  west  toliw  w^ 
an  uncle  and  aunt,  Mr.  and  Afrs.  B*"^ 
ton.     This  uncle  and  aunt  were  tery 
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kindly,  pleasant  people,  and  seemed  to 
have  loved  all  thingB,  both  great  and 
small,  and  so  they  had  a  number  of 
attached  pets.  Among  others,  there 
was  a  tame  phebe  bird,  which  had  come 
every  spring  for  seven  years  and  built 
her  neat  wi&  them.  John  was  a  good 
marksman,  and  thought  one  day  he 
would  try  to  hit  the  poor  bird,  when  she 
was  perched  upon  a  post  with  no 
thought  of  danger  near.  He  threw  the 
stone;  it  struck  the  poor  bird  on  the 
head,  and  she  was  killed.  How  sorry  he 
was !  but  that  could  not  recall  the  life 
of  the  poor  harmless  confiding  creature. 
His  very  heart  ached  when  he  heard  her 
mate  crying  plaintively  out  for  her.  He 
said,  ^  That  stone  rebounded  and  hit  me. 
How  deep  a  wound  it  made  upon  my 
memory !  For  Mty  years  I  have  carried 
it,  though  I  have  never  spoken  of  it 
before,  and  I  would  make  great  sacrifices 
to-day  if  I  could  undo  that  deed.' 

Another  sad — ^very  sad — memory  he 
had,  connected  with  a  Sabbath  school, 
which  by  and  by,  when  he  had 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  duties  and 
lesponsibilities  of  life,  he  taught.  One 
Sabbath  day  his  pupils  were  expecting 
him  to  give  them  a  history  of  the  Sab- 
bath and  its  privileges  and  duties,  which 
he  had  promised  them.  But  the  day 
was  hot,  and  he  was  wearied  and  ill,  so 
lie  said  he  would  put  it  off  till  the  next 
Sabbath.  One  bright  little  fellow  looked 
mQch  disappointed  when  he  heard  this. 
The  next  Sabbath  came,  and  with  it  the 
expected  opportunity  for  instructing  the 
class.  But,  alas !  the  little  boy  who  had 
looked  so  disappointed  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  mortal  tongue.  That  very  day 
he  had  gone  to  bathe  in  the  mill-stream,  ^ 
had  been  carried  under  the  great  mill- 
wheel,  and  came  out  a  mangled  corpse. 
Br.  Todd  said,  '  Whenever  I  have  felt 
weary  and  feeble,  and  tempted  to  put 
off  some  duty  to  a  more  convenient 
season,  I  have  recalled  that  scene,  to  my 
mmd.' 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  were  very  kind 
to  the  little  orphan,  and  for  this  he 
cherished  always  tiie  deepest  gratitude. 
Long,  long  after,  when  his  aunt  was  ill, 
utd  thought  to  be  dying,  he  wrote  to 
her  one  of  the  most  beautiful  letters  I 
erer  read;  and  although  written  by  a 
middle-aged  man  to  ai^  old  woman,  there 
is  not  one  of  you  that  willnot  read  it  with 
interest.  Here  it  is :— *  My  dear  Aunt, 
—1  am  sorry  to  hear  that  you  are  feeble. 


— perhaps  I  should  say  sick, — and  even 
that  there  is  fear  on  your  part  that  you 
are  not  to  be  better  in  this  world.  I  am 
afraid  that  I  shall  make  but  a  poor  com- 
forter in  these  circumstances,  and  yet 
I  know  there  are  waters  enough  in  the 
wells  of  salvation,  if  I  only  knew  how  to 
draw  them  up.  You  send  me  word  that 
you  would  be  glad  to  see  me,  and  if  pos- 
sible I  shall  come;  but  I  am  so  situated 
by  sicknesses  that  it  may  not  be  in  my 
power.  You  also  tell  me  that  your  life 
looks  barren  and  dreary,  and  that  you 
tremble  at  the  coming  of  death.  I  am 
not  going  to  try  to  cheer  you  by  telling 
what  you  have  done  for  the  Master 
during  your  Ufe,  but  I  want  you  to 
recall  one  circumstance  for  the  sake  of 
illustrating  what  I  want  to  say. 

'  You  remember  that  it  is  now  thirty- 
five  years  since  my  father  died,  and  left 
me  a  little  boy  six  years  old  without  a 
mother,  without  a  home,  and  with  no- 
body to  care  for  me.  It  was  then  that 
you  sent  word  that  you  would  take  me 
and  give  me  a  home,  and  be  as  a  mother 
to  me.  Everybody  said,  *  *  It's  very  kind 
in  her  to  do  tiiat."  But  I  was  too  young 
to  realize  anything  of  that  nature.  It 
seemed  to  mie  a  perfectly  natural  thing 
that  you  should  do  so.  I  wondered  what 
kind  of  a  house  you  lived  in,  and 
whether  you  had  chickens  and  hens.  At 
length  the  day  was  set  when  I  was  to 
go  to  you,  ten  miles  off.  What  a  long 
journey  it  seemed  to  me  I  And  I  well 
remember  how  disappointed  I  was,  that, 
instead  of  coming  for  me  yourself,  you 
sent  old  Caesar,  the  great  fat  black  man, 
to  bring  me  to  you.  How  my  heart 
sank  within  me  when  he  came,  and  I 
was  told  that  I  was  to  ride  on  the  horse 
behind  him,  sitting  on  the  blanket !  But 
he  told  me  that  ^^old  Kate  was  very 
gentle  to  little  boys,''  and  that  you  said 
I  might  bring  Echo,  my  little  dog,  with 
me.  So  we  set  out  just  before  night. 
GsBsar  took  my  bundle  of  clothmg  be- 
fore him  and  me  behind  him,  and  Echo 
ran  beside  us.  But  before  long — ^before 
we  got  to  your  house — I  began  to  feel 
tired.  My  legs  ached,  and  I  was  tired  of 
taking  hold  of  Osesar.  By  and  by  the 
evening  and  the  darkness  came  on,  and 
I  felt  afraid ;  then  we  had  a  long  piece 
ci  woods  to  go  through.  I  had  heard 
of  bears,  and  tigers,  and  Indians,  and  did 
not  know  how  many  might  be  in  the 
woods.  Gsesar,  too,  was  so  dark  that  I 
could  not  see  him,  and  he  jogged  on 
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without  saying  a  word.    He  had  no  idea 
that  I  was  afraid. 

*  "Csesar,  ain't  we  'most  there  ?"  said 
I  in  my  terror. 

'  "  Yes  ;  when  we  have  got  through 
these  woods,  we  shall  see  the  candle  in 
the  house." 

'  "  Won't  they  be  gone  to  bed?  "  for 
it  seemed  to  me  it  must  be  nearly 
morning. 

*  **  Oh  no,  they  will  be  all  ready  to 
receive  us." 

'  But  I  trembled,  and  the  tears  ran 
down  my  face,  and  I  wondered  why  I 
could  not  hSve  somebody  with  me  be- 
sides black  Csesar. 

*  But  at  last,  after  winding  and  turn- 
ing, and  going  up>hill  and  down-hill  a 
long,  long  way,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  we 
came  out  of  the  woods,  and  then  the 
stars  shone ;  and  I  was  told  which  light 
was  in  your  house.  And  when  we  got 
there  you  came  out  and  gently  took  me 
in  your  arms  as  Csesar  handed  me  down, 
and  you  called  me  your  "  poor  little 
boy,"  and  you  led  me  gently  in ;  and 
there  was  the  blazing  warm  fire,  the 
bright  light,  and  the  table  spread,  and 
the  supper  all  waiting  for  me!  And 
that  was  my  home !  My  eyes  now  fill 
with  tears  as  I  think  it  over.  How  you 
soothed  me,  and  warmed  me,  and  put 
me  to  bed  in  the  strange  room,  and 
heard  me  say  my  prayers,  and  stayed 
with  me  till  I  was  fast  asleep ! 

'  And  now,  my  dear  aunt,  you  see  why 
I  have  recalled  all  this  to  your  memory. 
Your  heavenly  Father  will  send  for  you 
— a  dark  messenger,  it  may  be.  And  he 
will  be  your  conductor,  and  carry  you 
safely  through  the  darkness  of  the  way. 
He  will  not  drop  nor  leave  you,  for  he 
is  a  faithful  servant  You  need  not  feel 
afraid,  for  he  knows  the  way,  and  will 
take  you  directly  to  your  home.  There 
the  door  will  be  open,  and  your  dearest 
friend,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  will  meet 
you  and  take  you  in ;  and  the  supper  will 
be  waiting,  and  the  fires  of  love  burn- 
ing, and  the  light  and  glory  of  His  pre- 
sence all  seen.  What  a  welcome  you  will 
receive  !  And  perhaps  the  memory  of 
what  you  did  for  me  will  come  back 
upon  you,  bringing  waves  of  pure  joy. 
At  any  rate,  don't  fear  the  dark  passage, 
nor  the  dark  messenger.  Receive  it 
all  as  the  little  child  did,  and  you  will 
find  the  home.  My  prayers  will  be  for 
you  till  you  are  out  of  sight;  and  then  I 
will  look  forward  to  meetipg  you  again.' 


The  happiest  part  of  Dr.  Todd's  early 
life  was  spent  under  the  roof  of  this 
aunt.  It  seemed  to  have  been  a  free, 
open-air  life ;  laborious,  no  doubt,  but 
with  much  affection  in  it,  and  without 
any  hard  or  grinding  element,  as  is 
often/  unfortunately  the  case  with  those 
children  who  do  not  happen  to  have  a 
father's  house  for  their  home;  and  still 
better,  the  light  of  religion  shone  in 
it,  and  hallowed  its  surroundings,  aud 
so  the  good  impressions  of  early  cliild- 
hood  were  deepened  and  strengthened 
in  his  mmd.  As  time  wore  on,  and  his 
faculties  expanded,  his  great  desire  came 
to  be  to  do  good,  and  for  this  end  he 
sought  to  cultivate  his  mind  to  the  ut- 
most. He  said,  *  It  was  all  I  had  with 
which  to  do  good.'  But,  as  his  after 
life  showed,  it  was  a  very  important  and 
efficient  *  all.'  And  what  talent  can  any 
one  have  which,  if  he  put  it  out  dili- 
gently to  usury,  will  not  bring  in  a  rich 
return  ?  We  are  apt  to  think,  if  we 
were  rich,  what  great  things v  we  could 
do  ;  but  riches  may  be  overrated.  Dr. 
Todd,  in  a  letter  to  a  young  man  long 
after,  says,  '  I  congratulate  you  on  be- 
ing poor,  and  thus  compelled  to  work  ; 
it  was  all  that  ever  made  me  what  little 
I  am.  Don't  flinch,  flounder,  fall,  nor 
fiddle,  but  grapple  like  a  man,  and 
you'll  be  a  man.'  In  whatever  circum- 
stances we  may  be  placed,  let  us  set  the 
great  end  of  doing  good  before  us,  and 
work  conscientioiSly  towards  it,  seeking 
to  realize  that  of  what  we  possess  in  any 
shape-^we  are  but  stewards.  And  by 
doing  good,  you  must  not  think  I  mean 
being  a  minister,  or  a  missionary,  or  the 
founder  of  an  hospital,  or  something  out 
of  the  ordinary  way.  Any  of  these  may 
or  may  not  come  in  time,  but  at  present 
doing  good  may  mean  nothing  more 
wonderful  than  soothing  a  little  sister, 
amusing  a  sick  brother,  doing  a  kind 
turn  to  a  schoolfellow,  giving  the  soft 
answer  that  turns  away  wrath,  coming 
home  with  a  cheery  smile  on  your  face 
instead  of  a  sulky  frown ;  and,  in  short, 
following  the  example  of  Him  whj) 
pleased  not  Himself.  And  then,  though 
we  may  not  have  the  talents  or  oppor- 
tunities of  Dr.  Todd,  we  shall  be  useful 
in  our  own  spheres,  and  may  have  the 
happiness  of  smoothing  thorough  jiaces 
in  the  path  of  our  fellow-pilgrinMj  ^ 
even  of  turning  some  little  feet  into  tne 
way  of  life. 

I.  o* 
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OUR  PULPIT  SUPPLY:  THE  BEST  FOR  THE  LORD. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  MAGAZINE. 


Sm,— A  considerable  time  ago  there  was 
a  great  outcry  against  the  sermon  as  a 
part  of- public  worship ;  and  in  the  cor- 
respondence that  took  place,  it  appeared 
that  there  were  some  even  in  dose  con* 
nection  with  the  Christian  Church  who 
had  a  kind  of  sympathy  with  the  general 
complainers  in  this  matter, — ^Dot  in  their 
objection,  of  course,  to  the  sermon  as  an 
institution,  but  to  the  mediocrity  of  the 
average  sermon.  Now,  this  feeling  may 
be  a  little  more  common  than  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  ;  and  what  is  the  cause  of  it  ? 
Well,  you  will  hear  those  men  who  have 
to  do  with  the  calling  of  ministers  to 
vacant  charges,  say,  *  Suitable  men  are 
not  easily  got.'  That  little  phrase  carries 
a  deal  of  meaning  in  it ;  and  if  it  is  the 
truth,  surely  it  is  time  that  the  matter 
should  receive  more  general  attention 
than  seems  to  be  given  it  by  the  mass 
of  Christians  at  the  present  time.  In 
secular  affairs  we  find  our  military  re- 
formers dealing  laboriously  with  the 
question  of  recruiting  for  the  army ; 
and  likewise  the  Church  should  be  doiug 
her  utmost  to  get  the  very  best  men  for 
her  ministry.  Why  should  the  Lord 
not  get  the  best  ?  Surely  the  work  is 
noble  enough  for  the  noblest  minds  I 

It  is  true  there  have  been  effortfi  put 
forth  in  this  direction  within  the  last 
twoyears,  but  these  have  been  desultory ; 
and  though  young  men  in  considerable 
numbers  have  responded  to  the  public 
appeals  directed  to  them,  which  is  all 
very  good,  yet  more  good,  I  think, 
would  be  done  for  this  end  if  individual 
Christians  were  taking  the  matter  into 
their  own  hands,  and  doing  the  work 
in  a  quieter  and  more  discriminating 
manner. 

Let  all  of  us  begin  and  do  what  we 
can  in  the  way  of  keeping  our  eyes  open 
for  genidne  talent,  especially  within  the 
range  of  our  acquaintanceship.  We 
may  sometimes  hear  people  speasing  of 
this  *  clever  young  man '  and  that 
*  clever  young  man ;'  now,  surely  if  we 
have  the  will,  we  may  find  the  means 
of  doing  something  to  move  the  inclina- 
tions of  such  young  men  (if  they  be 
pious)  towards  the  ministry.  Ministers 
themselves  have  great  advantages  in 
this  way.    They   should  know  much 


about  the  young  men  of  their  congrega- 
tions, through  Bible  class  connections ; 
and  if  they  were  to  use  their  influence 
with  the  youths  who  (one  in  this  con- 
gregation and  another  in  that  congrega- 
tion) are  growing  up  to  be  the  able  men 
of  the  next  generation,  sometlnng  very 
valuable  might  be  done  for  the  pulpit 
of  the  future.  Sabbath  school  teachers, 
again,  may  have  opportunities  in  this 
way  within  the  circle  of  their  own 
classes. 

When  a  teacher  is  so  favoured  as  to 
have  a  particularly  sharp  and  clever  boy 
in  his  class,  he  should,  for  Christ's  sake, 
make  a  fixed  resolution  to  leave  nothing 
undone  by  which  he  may  shape  that 
boy's  thoughts  so  as  to  lead  him  to 
choose  the  minister's  work ;  and  in  after 
years  he  may  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that,  if  he  has  not  himself 
brought  many  to  Christ,  he  has  at  least 
brought  one  who  is  a  power  on  the  side 
of  truth.  In  this  connection,  too,  those 
who  are  rich  in  this  world's  goods  may 
find  room  for  their  wealth. 

In  our  mission  Sabbath  schools  at  the 
present  time,  may  there  not  be  a  number 
of  boys  who,  undeveloped  as  their  minds 
niay  be  as  yet,  still  give  evidence  of 
having  great  natural  abilities,  but  who, 
for  want  of  means,  may  be  destined  to 
waste  these  abilities  upon  some  humble 
employment?  Now,  if  a  fund  were 
raised  by  our  wealthy  members  for  the 
purpose,  a  good  many  of  such  lads— 
those  of  them,  at  least,  who  were  other- 
wise suitable — ^might  be  picked  up  by 
discerning  teachers,  pushed  on  in  educa- 
tion, and  brought  forward  for  the 
ministry. 

And  is  it  too  much  to  ask  those 
Christian  parents,  who  see  growing  up 
around  them  sons  of  mark  and  promise, 
that  they  should  lead  those  boys  to  con- 
secrate themselves  in  this  most  special 
way  to  the  service  of  Christ?  Surely 
not,  when  all  things  are  looked  at  in  the 
light  of  eternity. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  always,  of 
course,  that  talent  is  not  the  only  or 
even  chief  gift  that  is  needful  to  make 
the  powerful  minister.  Piety  is  indeed 
indispensable ;  but  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  man  of 
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superior  mind,  with  an  equal  share  of 
God's  blessing,  will  have  a  very  great 
advantage  for  usefulness  over  a  weaker 
brother. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  finest  intellect  of 
the  country  should  be  so  generally  on 
the  side  of  infidelity. 

But  if  we  go  to  Him  who  has  all 
power  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  and  ask 
nim  to  sanctify  the  rising  genius  of  the 
land,  and  set  it  i^art  for  H^  own  gbry, 
surely  we  may  expect,  in  the  earnest  use 
of  proper  means,  an  abundant  answer  to 
our  prayers.  Do  we  often  pray  for 
this  ?  I  fear  but  seldom.  I  have  heard 
many  prayers  for  a  revival,  but  not  one 


for  the  conversion  of  genius  for  the  use 
of  the  Church. 

With  the  advent  of  such  powerful 
men  among  us,  there  would  be,  with  the 
blessing  of  God,  a  glorious  revival  of 
religion  in  our  midst, — ^a  revival  which 
would  owe  not  less  to  God,  because 
owing  much  to  man. 

G<S  does  everything  by  suitable  in- 
struments, and  works  His  great  works 
by  means  of  great  workers.  Let  us 
work  and  let  us  pray,  then,  and  give 
God  no  rest  till  He  establish  and  till  He 
make  Jerusalem  a  praise  in  the  earth.— 
Yours,  etc., 

W.P. 
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Monday,  May  15. 

Thb  Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  commenced  its  sittings  to-day  in  the 
Queen  Street  Hall,  Edinburgh. 

OPBNniO  SERMON. 

After  devotional  exercises,  Eev.  Dr. 
M*Gavin,  Dundee,  the  retiring  Moderator, 
preached  from  2  Cor.  iv.  13,  last  clause  of 
the  verse — ^*We  also  believe,  and  therefore 
speak.' 

ADJUSTMENT  OF  BOLL. 

The  Synod  having  been  duly  constituted 
with  prayer,  the  roll  was  adjusted.  .  It 
appeared  that  the  following  ministers  had 
died  during  the  year:  —  Dr.  Alexander 
M^Ewen,  Glasgow;  John  F.  Bell,  Midmar; 
William  Thomson,  Slateford;  William 
Steven,  Largs;  Thomas  LaSub,  Errol ;  John 
Law,  Innerleithen;  Dr.  Scott,  Inverness; 
John  Scott,  Dunbar ;  and  John  J3.  Thomson, 
Holywell — 9;  19  ministers  had  demitted 
their  charges;  16  ministers  had  accented 
calls;  12  ministers  had  been  inducted  into 
charts ;  3  missionaries  and  30  probationers 
ordained;  2  congregations  (in  England) 
had  been  dissolved;  7  new  congregations 
formed. 

SLEOnON  OF  MODSBATOB. 

The  MoDERATOB,  in  a  few  words,  surren- 
dered the  charge  the  Synod  had  committed 
to  him  twelve  months  ago,  and  thanked  the 
members  for  the  uniform  coturtesy  and  kind> 
ness  he  had  received  at  their  hands  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties.  He  then  called 
upon  the  Synod  to  nominate  his  successor. 

Dr.  YoDKG.  Glasgow,  nominated  Rev.  W. 
France,  Paisley;  Dr.  Fbew  seconded  the 
motion.  Dr.  Johnston,  Govan,  proposed 
Bev.  Mr.  Bankine,  Cupar ;  Dr.  Bbid,  Lothian 
Boad,  Edinburgh,  seconded  the  motion. 

On  a  division,  a  large  majority  of  members 
voted  for  Mr.  Bankine,  who  was  accordingly 
declared  elected* 


Mr.  Bankine  then  took  the  chai^  amid 
applause,  and  expressed  his  thanks  for  the 
great  honour  done  him. 

APFOINTHENT  OF  OOMMrrTBE& 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  recommend 
names  for  the  Selection  Committee ;  and  the 
following  cases  were  remitted  to  committees 
to  consider  and  report  :--(l)  Application  of 
the  Bev.  William  Johnstone  and  Bev.  W. 
Proctor  to  be  admitted  to  the  probationare 
roll;  and  of  Bev.  James  Virtue  and  Mr.  W. 
Paterson  to  be  admitted  into  the  Church  as 
probationers.  (2)  Protest  and  appeal  of 
Messrs.  M'Adam  and  Jeffrey;  also  protest 
and  appeal  of  Mr.  Thomas  Pirret  (com- 
munion wine  case).  (3)  Protest  and  appeals 
by  Bev.  John  Milne;  the  Kirk-Session  of 
the  First  Congregation,  Kelso.  (4)  Protest 
and  appeal  of  Eev.  William  Parlane.  {p) 
Beports  of  the  Presbyteries  of  Paisley  and 
Greenock,  Glasgow,  and  Stirling  anent  pro- 
posed Presbytery  of  Dumbarton. 

DEPUTIES  FROM  OTHER  CHURCHES. 

The  following  deputies  presented  their 
credentials,  and  were  welcomed  by  the 
Moderator:— Professor  La  Harpe,  D.D.,  « 
Geneva;  Professor  Gregg,  Toronto;  J^v. 
Ferd.  Cesan,  of  Bohemia;  Eev.  S.  van 
Velzen,  Professor  of  Theology,  Kampen; 
and  Bev.  L.  Lundeboom,  Bev.  C.  J.  J.  Bngei- 
brecht,  Spiikenisse,  of  the  Dutch  Befomed 
Church;  and  Dr.  Donald  McDonald,  Mel- 
bourne. 

TUBSDAT,  Mojf  16. 
The  sittings  of  the  Synod  were  reward 
to-day  at  ten  o'clock,  in  the  Queen  Street 
Hall— Mr.  Bankine,  Cupar,  Moderator. 

OENEBAI#  STATISTICS  OF  THS  OHUROIL 

Aft«  some  routine  business  coim«^J 
with  the  appointmsnt  of  aew  memhen  of  tB» 
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Mission  Board,  and  of  the  Selection  Gom- 
ZQittee, 

Dr.  Scott,  Glasgow,  laid  before  tlie  Synod 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  General 
Statistics  for  the  year  1876,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  main  features: — 

At  the  outset  it  was  stated  that  28  out  of 
the  31  presbyteries  of  the  Church  had  sent 
in  complete  returns,  and  that  in  the  three 
remaining  presbyteries  there  were  only  four 
congregations  who  had  not  filled  and' re- 
turned the  schedules  sent  out  to  them,  aa 
against  three  such  congregations  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  congregations  on  the 
Synod's  roll  in  December  1876  numbered  620, 
as  contrasted  with  616  in  December  1874. 
In  27  presbyteries  of  the  Church  no  new 
congregation  had  been  erected  within  the 
year,  and  in  seyeral  of  these  there  was  appa- 
rently very  little  room  for  church  extension. 
The  number  of  baptisms  reported  in  1876  is 
stated  to  have  been  12,612,  which  gives  an 

I        Increase  of  390  on  1874,  and  is  consequently 
the  largest  number  that  has  been  reported. 
Of  the  12,612  peisons  thus  baptized,  12,467 
were  baptized  in  infancy  or  childhood,  and 
166  in  adult  age,  being  an  increase  of  17 
adults  over  the  number  retumed  in  1874. 
The  number  of  scholars  attending  classes  in 
Sabbath  schools  is  reported  as  92,602 ;  thus 
showing  an  increase  in  1876  of  3278,  and  for 
the  ten  years  ending  in  December  1876  of 
20,001.     The   number   of   advanced   Bible 
classes  taught  by  ministers  and  elders  is 
reported  as  813,  which  gives  an  increase  of 
14;  of  these  813  classes,  668  are  conducted 
by  ministers,  with  an  attendance  of  21,484. 
The  number  of  members  in  full  communion 
with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  is  re- 
ported as  190,242.    This  shows  an  increase 
of  7432  members  during  the  last  three  years, 
while  the  actual  increase  in  1876  has  been 
2481.    The  rate  of  increase,  which  was  2  per 
cent  in  1874,  has  only  been  1^  per  cent,  in 
1B75.     The  average  attendance  at  public 
^oidiip  on  the  Lord's  day  is  reported  as 
218,15^-6279  more  than  the  attendance  re- 
ported in  1874.     The  aggpreeate  attendance 
*t  pnyer  meetings,  monthly,  fortnightly,  and 
weekly,  has  been  returned  as  82,990,  being^ 
*a  increase  of  1648  on  1874,  and  of  6216  in 
1373.    The  amount  of  congregational  income 
for  congregational   purposes   is    X293,766, 
ls>  Id.,  an  increase^  as  compared  with  1878, 
of  £49,314^  12s.  4d.,  and  during  the  year  1876 
itself  of  X32,766,  lis.  9d. ;  and  giving  an  ave- 
nge  income  of  £473,  168.  to  each  congregar- 
tion,  comprising  an  average  membership  of 
307.    This  average  income  of  congregations 
in  1876  is  £60,  2s.  3d.  above  the  average  in- 
come for  the  previous  year.    To  this  income 
there  is  to  be  added  the  amount  contributed 
through  congregational  agenciesand  channels 
for  missionary   and   benevolent    purposes, 
which  was  returned  in  the  schedules  for  1874 
«« £86,943,  Ids.  lOd.,  and  has  been  returned 
in  those  for  1876  as  £86,960,  19s,  6d.,  thus 
^dicating  a  total  increase  of  £17,  6s.  7d.,  and 
^▼ing  an  average  for  each  congregation  of 
i        <13a,  12&  lid.,  which  falls  short  of  the  ave- 
I         *age  for  the  previous  year  by  17s.  5d.    The 
I         Amount  received  under  the  second  general 


head  of  the  Ohnrch^s  income — ^namely,  that 
derived  from  legacies  and  other  contributions 
and  donations— has  been  £40,248,  ITi.  8d., 
exceeding  the  income  from  the  same  souroe* 
in  1874  by  £28,159,  68.  5d.,  or  fuUy  186  per 
cent  In  the  increase  there  are  included  con- 
tributions to  the  amount  of  £11,925  to  the 
fund  for  the  improvement  of  the  system  of 
training  in  the  Theological  HaD,  and  some 
considerable  bequests  on  behalf  of  the  Aged 
and  Infirm  Ministers'  Fund.  The  total  in- 
come of  the  Church  for  the  year  has  been 
£419,966,  18s.  2d.;  and  although  the  income 
for  the  year  1874  exceeded  that  for  1873  by 
the  large  sum  of  £25^646,  128.  lOd.,  the 
amount  received  in  1876  has  surpassed  that 
of  the  preceding  year  by  £65,942,  da.  9d., 
being  bv  that  sum  the  largest  annual  income 
which  has  ever  been  re^rted  in  the  annals 
of  the  Church,  and  showing  an  increase  over 
the  income  of  the  year  1873  of  £81,687, 
16s.  7d.,  and  in  the  ten  years  terminating  on 
31st  December  1875,  of  £166,170.  The 
amount  reported  as  paid  for  stipends  has 
been  £182,171,  188.  4d^  and  for  incidental 
expenses  £3008,  16s.  lid.,  or  in  all  £136,180, 
16s.  3d.,  which  exceeds  the  total  payments 
for  stipends  in  the  year  1874  by  £338^ 
68.  lid.  The  amount  of  supplemental  and 
surplus  grants,  under  the  Augmentation  of 
Stipends  scheme  for  1876,  has  been  £17,998, 
Os.  6d.;  or  £1462,  19s.  6d.  more  than  the 
amount  distributed  in  the  administration  of 
the  augmentation  scheme  for  the  year  1874^ 
and  £8273,  6s.  6d.  more  than  was  distributed 
under  the  scheme  in  1873.  Adding  these 
supplemental  and  surplus  grants  to  the  pay- 
ments directly  made  by  congregations  for 
the  support  of  their  own  ministers,  there  is 
obtained  as  the  total  amount  of  stipends  paid 
in  the  United  Presbyterian  Chturch  for  the 
year  1876  the  sum  of  £163,178, 168.  9d.,  which 
shows  an  increase  of  £4837,  6s.  6d.,  or  about 
3]^  per  cent.,  over  the  amount  paid  in  the  year 
1874,  and  gives  an  average  annual  stipend  to 
the  minister  of  each  congregation  of  £247, 
Is.  3d.,  which  is  £6,  68.  above  the  average 
stipend  of  1874,  and  £30,  8s.  4d.  more  than 
that  of  the  year  1873.  As  to  the  English 
members,  it  is  reported  that  in  the  ten  years 
ending  on  31st  December  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  cong^egiations  on  the  Synod's  roll 
was  28,  and  the  increase  of  membership 
17,490,  or  10|  per  cent.,  the  additions  to  the 
numbers  of  congregations  in  England  9,  and 
the  accessions  to  the  membership  of  these 
English  congregations  4877,  or  27  per  cent 
During  the  same  period  of  ten  years,  the 
contributions  of  the  congregations  in  Eng- 
land for  congregational  purposes  have  been 
increased  by  £13,662, 10a  8d. ;  for  missionary 
and  benevolent  purposes  by  £6746,  4s.  8d. ; 
and  for  all  purposes  by  £19,308,  16s.  4d. 
This  rate  of  increase  has  not,  however,  been 
maintained  during  the  year  1876,  as  the  in- 
come of  the  English  congregations  in  three 
presbyteries  in  England  has  been  less  than 
in  1874;  and  the  aggregate  income  of  all  the 
congregations  in  England  has  fallen  short  of 
the  income  of  the  previous  year  by  £6836, 
Os.  4d.,  the  decrease  being  at  the  rate  of 
9|  per  cent    The  rate  of  progress  in  the 
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annual  income  of  the  Clmrch  since  1843  was 
as  follows : — In  about  eiKkt  and  a  half  yearSf 
from  May  1843  to  December  1851,  the  total 
income  was  stated  to  be  £1,068,000;  in  the 
eight  years  1862  to  ISo'J,  £1,346,705 ;  in  the 
eight  years  1860  to  1867,  £1,938,794 ;  and  in 
the  eight  years  1868  to  1875,  £2,690,057. 

After  recapitulating  the  principal  facts 
above  stated,  Dr.  Scott  pointed  out  that  the 
results  reported  were  of  a  satisfactory  and 
encouraging  character,  mentioning,  with 
reference  to  the  increase  in  the  membership 
of  the  Church,  that  this  was  rather  more 
than  equal  to  the  increase  in  the  population 
in  Scotland,  and  just  about  the  same  as  the 
increase  in  population  throughout  Great 
Britain. 

Mr.  B,  G.  MiDDLETON,  Glasgow  (elder), 
moved  that  the  report  be  approved  of —a 
motion  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Gemmell, 
Edinburgh,  and  unanimously  adopted. 

REPORT  OF  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Dr.  DuFP,  Helensburgh,  as  convener  of 
the  Committee  on  Scholarships,  submitted 
his  report  for  the  year,  which  detailed  what 
had  been  done  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
vision of  tutorial  assistance  for  students, 
and  the  awarding  of  the  special  scholarships 
already  in  existence.  Towards  the  con- 
clusion, it  was  stated  that  the  committee 
had  received  a  certified  excerpt  from  the 
trust- disposition  and  deed  of  settlement  of 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Macgregor,  Kilwinning, 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  deceased 
bequeathed  the  sum  of  £500  to  found  a  bur- 
sary for  students  who  had  undertaken  to 
enter  the  foreign  mission  field ;  a  memoran- 
dum of  conditions  on  which  a  member  of  the 
Church  offered  a  bursary  of  the  annual 
value  of  £20,  to  be  called  the  ^  Hugh  Crich- 
ton  Divinity  Bursary;*  and  a  memorial 
from  Mr.  Thomas  Biggart,  Dairy,  announc- 
ing his  intention  to  present  to  the  Synod  a 
fund  amounting  to  £4000,  with  the  view  of 
founding  a  number  of  theological  scholar- 
ships, to  be  called,  in  memory  of  his  son,  the 
'Biggart  Scholarships' — a  fund  which  it 
was  computed  would  yield  eleven  scholar- 
ships of  £20  eaclK  In  the  course  of  some 
remarks  with  regard  to  the  report,  Dr.  Duflf 
mentioned  that  the  committee  hoped  to  bo 
able  now  to  provide  30  scholarships  in  all  in 
connection  with  the  Hall. 

Dr.  Cairns,  Berwick,  moved  the  adoption 
of  the  report,  and  proposed  at  the  same  time 
that  the  thanks  of  the  Church  bo  conveyed 
to  the  donors  of  the  two  funds  last  referred 
to  therein. 

Dr.  BrrcHiE,  Dunse,  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  agreed  to  without  discussion. 

THE  BBATTIE  BURSARIES. 

Mr.  France,  Paisley,  was  elected  convener 
of  the  Beattie  Bursary  Trustees  in  room  of 
the  late  Dr.  M'Farlane,  Glasgow;  and  Mr. 
Jeffrey,  Glasgow,  and  Dr.  Cairns  were 
appointed  to  fill  vacancies  that  had  occurred 
in  the  Trust. 

NEXT  MEETINO  OF  STKOD. 

Mr.  MiDDurroN,  Glasgow  (elder\  gave 
notice  of  his  intention  to  move  that  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Synod  be  held  in  Glasgow. 


THEOLOOICAL  EDUCATION. 

Dr.  TouNO,  Glasgow,  laid  on  the  table 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Theological 
Education.  In  this  report  it  was  stated  that 
last  session  the  numoer  of  students  who 
attended  the  Hall  for  the  first  year  was  18, 
as  compared  with  32  in  the  previous  year. 
On  comparing  the  total  number  enrolled  for 
the  session  with  that  in  the  ten  years  imme- 
diately preceding,  the  committee  found  that 
in  1865  there  were  132;  in  1866,  134;  in 
1867,  136;  in  1868,  139;  in  1869,  142;  in 
1870,  139;  in  1871,  151;  in  1872,  136;  in 
1873,  126;  in  1874,  127;  and  in  1875,  120. 
Of  the  120  enrolled  last  year,  72  belonged  to 
the  senior  and  48  to  the  junior  division  of 
the  Hall.  The  report  further  bore  a  recom- 
mendation that  students  entering  the  Hall 
should  be  required  to  undergo  an  examina- 
tion on  Bible  knowledge,  in  addition  to  the 
examinations  already  prescribed;  that  the 
salary  attached  to  the  vacant  Chair  of 
Church  History  (£100)  be  equally  diTided 
between  Professors  Eadie  and  Camis;  and 
that  Mr.  Morris  be  voted  £25  for  his  work 
in  connection  with  the  records.  Beferring 
to  the  statistics  relating  to  the  attendance  of 
students  at  the  Hall,  Dr.  Young,  in  present- 
ing the  report,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that,  in 
present  circumstances,  the  Church  had  no 
great  reason  to  fear  as  to  the  diminution 
reported. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Obr,  seconded  by 
Mr.  NisBET,  Portobello,  the  report  was 
approved  of. 

REORGANIZATION  OF  TBE  HALL  CLASSES. 

Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  Edinburgh,  as  con- 
vener of  the  Committee  on  the  More  £fScient 
Training  of  Students  at  the  Theological  Hall, 
submitted  what  he  said  he  hoped  would  be 
his  hist  report.  This  report  was  to  the  follow- 
ing effect: — ^As  to  the  arrangements  with 
the  present  professors,  it  was  stated  that  the 
committee  had  resolved  to  allow  Dr.  Harper's 
connection  with  his  congregation  to  remain 
as  at  present ;  to  sanction  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  relation  of  Dr.  Eadie  with  bis 
people  should  be  considerably  modified,  bnt 
still  continued;  and  to  agree  to  Dr.  Cairns 
being  separated  from  his  congregation  alto- 
gether. Nominations  to  the  vacant  chairs 
had  been  made  by  36  out  of  the  87  Presby- 
teries of  the  Church,  with  the  following 
result:— For  the  Chair  of  Hebrew,  etc^Dr- 
Bobb  was  nominated  by  31  presbyteries; 
Mr.  James  A.  Paterson,  by  26;  Mr.  Darnel 
M'Lean,  by  25;  Mr.  William  Turner,  by  U; 
Mr.  B.  Grant  Brown,  by  9;  and  Mr.  FergM 
Ferguson,  by  2.  For  the  Chair  of  Church 
History,  Dr.  Duflf  was  nominated  by  25' 
presbyteries;  Mr.  Alexander  Mair,  by  1»; 
Mr.  Wmiam  Graham,  by  12;  Dr.  Goold,  by 
8;  Mr.  James  Wardrop,  by  6;  Dr.  M'Leod, 
by4;  Dr.MacGiU,by3;  Mr.  Fergus  Ferguson, 
by  2 ;  Dr.  Hutton,  by  1 ;  Mr.  William  Turner, 
by  1 ;  Mr.  John  Thomson,  by  1 ;  Dr.^oung, 
by  1 ;  Dr.  Bobertson,  by  1;  and  Mr.  Matthew 
Mure  Dickie,  by  1.  For  the  Chair  of  Prac- 
tical  Training,  Dr.  Ker  was  nominated  by  i^ 
presbyteries;  Dr.  M«Leod,  by  18;  Dr.  Thom- 
son, by  14 ;  Mr.  William  Graham,  by  6;  u^- 
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Hi3.tton,  by  4;  Dr.  Morifloii,  by  8;  Df.  Brows, 
by  2;  Br.  Goold,  by  2;  Dr.  Dmmmond,  by  1; 
Dr.  MacQill,  by  1 ;  and  Dr.  Bobertson,  by  1. 
As  to  the  training  of  students  for  the  miasion 
field,   it  was  recommended — ^That  all  the 
fittidents  of  the  Chureh,  whether  they  are  to 
labour  at  home  or  in  the  foreign  field,  shall 
be  required  to  pass  through  the  same  course 
of  training;  and  that,  in  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  study,  candidates  for  service 
in  the  foreign  field  shall  be  required  to  deyote 
some  time  to  the  study  of  medicioe.*    After 
the  subject  of  class  hours  and  arrangements 
had  next  been  dealt  with,  the  report  went  on 
to  mention  that  of  the  £82,292  subscribed  to 
the  capital  fund,  no  less  than  £22,267  had 
ahready  been  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
Church.    The  proceeds  of  this  for  the  present 
year  were  expected  to  amount  to  £1260,  which , 
along  with  £610  of  annual  contributions, 
made  at  least  £1860  provided  for  the  first 
year's  expenditure.    In  view  of  this  response 
to  the  Synod's  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Theo- 
logical HaU,  the  committee  stated  that  they 
had  unaDimouslv  agreed  to  atk  the  Synod  to 
fix  the  salary  of  each  professor  at  £700  per 
annum^that  sum,  in  Uie  case  of  the  senior 
professor  in  the  collegiate  chair,  whose  rela- 
tion to  his  congregation  remains  unchanged, 
to  be  inclusive  of  the  £800  which  the  congre- 
gation annually  provide.    It  was  next  recom- 
mended that  no  change  should  be  made  on 
the  present  rules  bearing  on  the  admission  of 
students  to  the  Hall,  except  in  so  far  that  the 
Synod  should  give  it  to  be  uoderstood  that  if 
due  application  be  made  for  admission  by 
persons  who  had  taken  the  B.A.  degree  of 
London  University  without  having  attended 
college,  the  Churcn— should  satisfactory  evi- 
dence be  given  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
applicants  were  such  as  to  preclude  their 
following  the  ordinary  course— would  accept 
the  degree  as  a  qualification  for  admission. 
In  conclasion,  it  was  mentioned  that  Mr. 
Biggart  proposed  to  provide  a  sum  of  £1000 
as  a  fund   to   endow  a   Professorship  of 
Elocution. 

In  speaking  to  this  report.  Dr.  Thomson 
mentioned  that  the  committee  had  further 
agreed  to  recommend  that  Dr.  Harper  be 
appointed  Principal  of  the  College,  and  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  after  the  new  arrange- 
ments were  put  into  operation,  their  Hall 
would  stand  abreast  of  any  in  this  or  any 
other  country. 

Kr.  Clark,  Abemethy,  moved  that  the 
report  of  the  committee  should  be  received, 
and  the  committee  and  the  convener  thanked 
for  their  labours. 
Br.  BncBiE,  Dunse,  seconded  the  motion. 
Dr.  Andrew  Thomson  brought  before  the 
Synod  the  services  rendered  by  Mr  Buchanan, 
Greyfriars,  Glasgow,  the  clerk  of  committee, 
and  Mr*  David  M*Gowan  (elder),  Glasgow, 
the  treasurer  to  the  fund;  and  these  gentle- 
men were  publicly  thanked  by  the  Moderator. 
The  following  points  in  the  report,  on 
'vrhich  the  Synod  was  requested  to  give  a 
decision  or  to  take  action,  were  then  sub- 
mitted:—1.  To  adopt  the  proposal  that  Dr. 
Harper  and  Dr.  Cairns  be  associated  in  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  of  Systematic  Theology 


and  Apologetics.  2.  To  appoint  Dr.  Harper 
Principal  of  the  Theological  Hall.  The  first 
proposal  was  agreed  to,  and  In  regard  to  the 
second. 

Dr.  Cairms  moved  that  this  recommenda- 
tion be  agreed  to,  remarking  that,  in  making 
this  appointment,  they  were  doing  honour  to 
one  to  whom  honour  was  due. 

.  This  recommendation  was  also  approved. 

An  arrangement  whereby  Dr.  Harper  should 
remain,  as  now,  senior  pastor  of  North  Leith 
congregation,  and  Dr.  Eadie  should  retain 
his  connection  with  Lansdowne  congregation 
as  their  senior  pastor,  was  sanctioned. 

The  next  recommendation  was,  that  the 
necessary  steps  be  taken  for  loosing  Dr. 
Cairns  from  his  charge  at  Berwick. 

Dr.  Cairns  said  this  matter  had  given  him 
the  deepest  anxietv.  Ho  had  no  doubt  his 
congregation  would  have  most  readily  entered 
into  any  arrangement  that  might  have  been 
suggested ;  but  ho  was  fully  persuaded  in  his 
own  mind  that  the  course  he  felt  himself 
constrained  to  follow  would  be  the  best  for 
the  interests  of  his  chair  and  the  Berwick 
congregation. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Geiimell,  it  was 
agreed  to  make  a  remit  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Berwick  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for 
loosing  Dr.  Cairns  from  his  charge. 

A  general  approval  was  then  given  to  the 
paper  issued  by  the  committee  on  the  objects 
and  duties  of  the  Fifth  Chair  (Practical 
Training) ;  and  the  fund  placed  at  the  dis- 

g>sal  of  the  committee  by  Mr.  T.  Biggart, 
airy,  to  provide  a  course  of  elocution  for 
the  students  at  the  Hall,  was  accepted,  and 
a  small  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
minute,  thanking  the  donor  for  this  and  tor 
his  contribution  to  the  Hall  Lectureship 
Fund.  A  general  approval  was  also  given 
to  a  proposed  arrangement  of  classes  at  the 
Hall,  and  a  rule  regarding  the  superinten- 
dence of  students  by  presbyteries. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  M'Donald,  Burn- 
head,  the  recommendation  of  the  committee 
that  the  salary  of  the  professors  should  be 
£700  per  annum  was  adopted.  It  was 
agreed  to  appoint  an  annual  collection  on 
behalf  of  the  Theological  Hall,  and  that  this 
year  it  be  made  at  any  time  not  later  than 
November,  and  afterwards  on  the  second 
Sunday  in  March  of  each  year. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed 
as  trustees  of  the  Hall  Fund: — Thomas 
Biggart.  Dairy;  Sir  Peter  Coats  of  Wood- 
side;  David  Corsar,  Arbroath;  Stewart 
Clark  of  Kilnside;  W.  J.  Ford,  Edinburgh; 
John  Gilmour,  Mount  Vernon,  Helens- 
burgh; John  James  Kerr  of  Robertland; 
Mungo  Lauder,  Edinburgh ;  Abraham  Lyle, 
Greenock;  R.  T.  Middleton  of  Eellfoot; 
Robert  Miller,  Glasgow;  James  Mitchell, 
LL.D.,  Glasgow;  James  Morton,  Greenock; 
David  M'Cowan,  Glasgow ;  David  Paton, 
Alloa;  George  Whitelaw,  c*  officio  trea 
surer  of  United  Presbyterian  Synod. 

Mr.  BucHAKAN  remarked  that  they  yet 
hoped  to  raise  the  capital  sum  to  £40,000. 
The  subscriptions  they  had  received 
amounted  at  present  to  £33,000;  and  the 
Sub-Committee  on  Finance  suggested  tha*; 
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a  Bnuill  committee  sbould  be  re-elected  to 
comiilete  this  matter.  Hr.  David  M^Oowan 
was  named  aa  convener  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee, which  was  thereupon  nominated. 

TBAUmrO  FOB  THS  FOREIGN  FISLD. 

On  the  eommittee*8  recommendation  as 
to  training  for  the  foreign  mission  field 
coming  up  for  approval, 

Mr.  Jamks  DAViDflosr,  Selkirk,  submitted 
the  following  overture :  —  *  Whereas  the 
Church  has  been  suffering  from  the  want  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  quauiied  men  for  the 
work  to  which  she  is  called  at  home  and 
abroad;  and  whereas  there  is  little  pro- 
spect of  the  new  Divinity  Hall  suj^plying 
more  qualified  men  than  will  be  required  by 
the  ordinary  vacancies  of  the  Church,  the 
Synod  is  res|)ectfully  overtured  to  take  into 
its  consideration  the  propriety,  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  institution  tor  evangelists 
in  Glasgow,  of  training  a  supplementary 
class  of  agents,  who  shall  pass  through  (1) 
such  a  preliminary  examination  or  general 
preliminary  outside  training  in  languages 
and  composition  as  may  be  thought  neces- 
sary by  me  Church;  (2)  (say)  a  three  years' 
course  of  Bible  literature  and  theology ;  and 
(8)  a  probationary  course  of  preaching  or 
evangelistic  work ;  and  who  (if  the  Church 
shall  be  thoroughly  satisfied  with  them  as 
qualified  men)  shall  then  be  eligible  for 
ordination  as  foreign  missionaries,  and  (if 
the  Church  sees  fit)  as  pastors  or  home  mis- 
sionaries over  congregations  which  they 
may  have  founded  or  organized  in  con- 
nection with  the  Home  Mission  or  Church 
Extension  Schemes  of  the  denomination.* 
He  thought  some  such  course  as  was  pro- 
posed to  be  necessary  in  the  present  dearth 
of  effective  preachers. 

Mr.  ScLATBB,  Manchester  (late  of  Caf- 
fraria),  opposed  the  overture,  on  the  gpround 
that  its  adoption  would  not  cure  the  fault. 

Dr.  Valkhtine,  Jeypore,  by  permission, 
addressed  the  Synod,  and  argued  that  while 
imperfecUy-educated  men  would  not  do  in 
certain  stations  in  India,  where,  for  example, 
the  missionaries  were  brought  into  contact 
with  astute  Mohammedan  doctors  and  Brah- 
min and  Buddhist  philosophers,  yet  fully- 
equipped  missionaries  would  hail  a  class  of 
men  such  as  was  proposed  in  Mr.  David- 
son's overture,  to  assist  them  in  other  fields. 

Mr.  BucHANAir  then  moved — ^  Approve  of 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee  with 
reference  to  the  training  for  the  foreign 
mission  field,  but  at  the  same  time  appoint  a 
committee,  in  terms  of  Mr.  Davidson's  over- 
ture, to  consider  the  whole  question  of  the 
training  of  supplementary  agents  for  the 
home  and  foreign  work.' 

Dn  HuTTON  seconded  the  motion,  which 
•  was  carried — ^Mr.  Sclater  having  withdrawn 
his  amendment  in  its  favour. 

THE  B.A.  DEGItEE. 

In  connection  with  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation as  to  preliminary  training, 

Dr.  Joseph  Brown,  Glasgow,  moved — 
'That  inasmuch  as  it  is  admitted  that  the 
possession  of   the  degree  of   B.A.  of   the 


London  Univernty  indicates  a  meafnire  of 
attainment  such  aa  ought  to  be  satidaciory 
to  the  Church  in  the  applicants  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Hidl,  the  Synod  agrees  to  accept 
the  same  as  it  now  accepts  the  degree  of 
M.A.  of  a  Scottish  University.' 

Mr.  Kdvnkab,  Dalbeattie,  seconded  the 
motion,  and  argued  that  the  B.A.  degree  of 
the  London  University  was  a  test  of  even 
higher  scholarship  thux  the  M.A.  degree  of 
any  other  University. 

Professor  Calderwood  submitted  that 
the  mere  fact  of  a  person  having  passed  an 
examination  did  not  indicate  that  he  was 
possessed  of  real  scholarship  or  colture,  as 
It  was  well  known  that  for  such  examinations 
'  coaches '  were  frequently  resorted  to. 

On  a  division,  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations were  approved  by  a  majority  of 
17,  the  vote  standing  148  for  the  motion,  and 
131  for  Dr.  Brown's  amendment. 

The  Court  then  adjourned,  to  meet  at  m. 
o'clock. 


Evening  SEDSRuirr. 

The  Synod  met  again  in  the  evening  at  six 
o^dock — Mr.  Bankine,  Moderator. 

union  in  BNGLAITD. 

After  the  transaction  of  some  formal  busi- 
ness, there  was  submitted  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Union  in  England.  This  report 
stated  that  the  terms  of  union  and  of  federa- 
tion had  been  finally  agreed  upon.  The  first 
two  of  these  terms  had  reference  to  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith, 
with  the  necessary  qualifications,  by  tbe 
Churches  in  England  and  Scotland;  while 
the  remainder  were  in  substance  as  follows:" 
That  the  name  of  the  Church  in  England 
shall  be  '  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Eng- 
land,' and  the  Supreme  Court  of  tbe  Chorch 
shall  be  *  The  Synod  (or  Assembly)  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  England.'  That,  ts 
a  practical  step  in  advance  in  the  general 
cause  of  union,  there  shall  be  establiehed 
between  the  Synod  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  and  that  of  the  United  Ohnicb 
to  be  formed  in  England,  such  a  close  federal 
relationship  as  shiUl  maintain  and  manifest 
the  unity  of  the  Churches,  by  mutual  interest 
and  co-operation,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  is 
consistent  with  separate  and  independent 
jurisdiction — such  federal  relationship  ^^^ 
being  regarded  as  relaxing  the  ties  which  st 
present  connect  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
England  with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotlami 
and  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland, 
but  rather  as  anticipating  the  time  when 
those  ties  shall  be  drawn,  yet  more  closely 
by  a  common  bond  embracing  all  the 
Churches.  That  the  proposed  relationship 
between  the  Churches  shall  embrace  snch 
matters  as  the  following :— That  each  of  the 
Churches  shall  recognise  the  status  of  the 
ministers,  elders,  deacons,  probationers,  and 
members  of  the  other,  as  if  they  were  its 
own;  and  that  ministers  and  vacant  congre- 
gations of  tbe  one  Church  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  obtain  suj^ly  of  probationers  from  thfB 
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other.  That  in  teference  to  BtadentB,  some 
arrangement  shaU  be  adopted,  by  which, 
in  the  meantime,  attendance  at  the  theo- 
logical seminary  of  the  one  Church  shall  be 
accepted  by  the  other,  while  both  Churches 
shall  aim  at  nltimate  assimilation  in  regard 
to  the  standard  and  the  methods  of  theo- 
logical education.  That  each  of  the  Churches 
shall  conduct  its  own  missionary  operations, 
but  aim  at  combined  efforts  in  regard  to  the 
same  missionary  enterprises,  so  mr  as  that 
may  be  foxmd  practicable.  That  a  certain 
number  of  corresponding  members  ^not  to 
exceed  five  per  cent,  of  the  congregations  of 
the  Church  to  which  they  are  commissioned) 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
each  Church  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
other,  with  right  to  deliberate,  but  not  to 
Yote.  That,  at  times  to  be  agreed  upon,  a 
council  of  both  Churches  shall  meet  to  deli- 
berate on  their  common  interests,  and,  with- 
out exercising  legislativeor  judicial  functions, 
to  aid  and  advise  in  questions  of  difSculty 
and  importance  that  may  be  submitted  to  it 
by  either  Synod.  That  in  order  that  the 
proposed  relationship  between  the  two 
Churches  may  not  only  draw  them  more 
closely  together,  but  may  also  conduce  to  the 
establishment  of  a  closer  union  among  other 
Presbyterian  Churches,  the  Churches  with 
which  negotiations  have  been  carried  on  in 
past  years  be  invited  to  enter  into  similar 
federal  relationship.  The  basis  of  union 
between  the  Churches  in  England  was  stated 
to  be  •.—*!.  That  the  word  of  Ood  contained 
in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments is  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  duty.  2. 
That  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith 
and  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms  are 
the  standards  of  this  Church.  3.  That  in 
subscribing  the  said  standards,  the  office- 
bearers of  this  Church,  while  holding  the 
subjection  of  civil  rulers  in  their  own  pro- 
vince to  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  are  not  required  to  accept  anything 
in  these  documents  which  favours  or  may  be 
regarded  as  favouring  intolerance  or  persecu- 
tion. 4.  That  the  Westminster  Directory  of 
Worship  exhibits  generally  the  order  of  public 
worship  and  of  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments  in  this  Church.  5.  That  the 
name  of  the  Church  in  England  shall  be 
"  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  England,"  and 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Chuich  shall  be 
"The  Synod  ^r  Assembly)  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  England."^*^  With  reference 
to  financial  arrangements,  the  committee  re- 
commended that  all  ministers  who  were  at 
the  time  of  union  in  full  status,  and  all  who 
might  be  inducted  to  any  of  the  existing 
United  Presbyterian  congregations  in  Eng- 
land within  three  years  after  the  date  of  the 
uniouj'^hould  retain  their  interest  in  the  Aged 
and  Infirm  Ministers'  Fund;  that  grants 
from  the  Stipend  Augmentation  Fundjsnould 
be  continued  to  congregations  that  might 
enter  the  union  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  five  years,  according  to  a  gradually 
diminishing  scale;  that  claims  upon  the 
Gvangelistic  Fund  should  be  adjusted  on 
the  same  principle  as  those  in  connection 
"With  Stipend  Augmentation ;  and  that  in 


respect  of  both  these  claims  there  should 
be  paid  to  the  English  Church,  £2600  for 
the  first  year,  £2000  fur  the  second,  £1500 
for  the  third,  £1000  for  the  fourth,  and  £500 
for  the  fifth.  In  concluding,  the  committee 
submitted  a  form  of  resolution  which  it  was 
proposed  the  Synod  should  adopt  in  consum- 
mating the  union,  and  mentioned  that  the 
Eev.  Dr.  Grahain,  of  the  Beformed  Church, 
Liverpool,  had  given  notice  of  his  desire  to 
accede  with  his  congregation  to  the  United 
Church,  so  soon  as  the  union  had  been  com- 
pleted. 

In  connection  with  this  repoi*t  there  were 
taken  up  a  number  of  petitions  bearing  on 
the  (question  of  union.  The  first  was  from 
^  ministers  of  the  Newcastle  Presbytery,'  set- 
ting forth  that  sufficient  information  as  to 
the  proposed  union  had  not  been  given  to 
the  negotiating  Churches,  and  that  this 
should  be  done  before  the  union  was  con- 
summated; the  second,  from  ^elders  in 
Blackett  Street  Church,  Newcastle,'  stating 
that  the  petitioners  view  with  alarm  and  dis- 
favour the  proposal  for  union;  the  third, 
from  the  Bev.  Charles  Friskin,  of  Mount 
Pleasant  Church,  Ferryhill,  praying  that  an 
opportunity  be  given  to  the  Church  to  con- 
sider the  question  more  fully;  and  the  fourth, 
from  the  Bev.  William  Fisken,  Stamfordham, 
petitioning  that  the  Court  give  its  sanction, 
aid,  and  influence  to  preserve  those  who  re- 
mained with  the  Synod  in  peaceful  enjoy- 
ment of  all  their  rights,  privileges,  and  pro- 
perty. There  was  afterwards  readan  overture 
forwarded  by  the  Bev.  George  F.  Boss, 
Coldstream,  praying  that  the  Synod  formally 
define  the  boundary  line  between  the  nego- 
tiating Churches  and  the  United  Presbyteiran 
Church,  and  declare  ^upon  what  principles 
of  equity  individuals  occupying  territory 
claimed  by  the  neg^otiating  Churches  can 
retain  membership  in  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church.' 

Dr.  Young,  Glasgow,  convener  of  the 
committee,  in  presenting  the  report  above 
summarised,  said  that  as  this  was  likely  to 
be  the  last  occasion  on  which  he  should 
appear  in  his  present  capacity,  he  would  give 
a  brief  historv  of  the  movement  in  favour  of 
union  in  England. 

Dr.  Kjer  seconded  the  adoption  of  the 
report 

Petitioners  against  the  union  were  then 
heard. 

Mr.  Thomas  Young  (elder)  supported  the 
petition  of  the  Blackett  Street  congregation, 
Newcastle. 

Bev.  John  Parker  addressed  the  Synod 
in  behalf  of  eight  petitioning  ministers  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Newcastle. 

Mr.  Charles  Friskin,  Mount  Pleasant, 
said  that  his  petition  was  not.  against  union, 
but  for  delay  in  order  to  consult  the  wishes 
of  his  congregation.  He  was  in  favour  of 
union,  and  he  believed  that  if  time  were 
given,  many  opponents  would  yield  gracefully 
and  accede  to  the  union. 

Mr.  Bedpath,  London,  moved  that  the 
Synod  instruct  the  Union  Committee  to  take 
the  opinion  of  counsel  of  the  legal  status  of 
the  congregations  which  were  about  to  unite 
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t?it1i  the  UDitod  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
to  report  at  a  f  atnre  diet  of  Synod. 

Mr.  Rbntok,  Kelso,  seconded  Mr.  Bedpath*« 
motion. 

Mr.  Graham,  LiveriKK)],  said  the  speeches 
they  had  heard  were  going  back  on  a  foregone 
condosion. 

Dr.  HuTTOS,  Paisley,  asked  if  he  should  be 
in  order  if  ho  moved  that  the  Synod  do  not 
prosecute  this  scheme  any  further? 

After  roinarks  from  Mr.  Bell,  Neircastl<», 
Mr.  Milne,  Greenlaw,  Dr.  Edmond,  and  Mr. 
Kionear,  on  the  point  raised,  the  Moderator 
was  understood  to  rule  that  such  a  motion 
would  be  competent 

Dr.  HcTTON,  continuing,  said  he  did  not 
look  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bedpath  as  so 
utterly  non-evangelical  and  legal  as  Mr. 
Graham  did;  but  it  struck  him  as  being 
pei-fectly  reasonable— and  he  supposed  that 
included  scriptural — that  their  congregations 
in  England,  and  United  Presbyterians  gener- 
ally, were  as  much  entitled  to  know  from  the 
committee  if  there  were  any  legal  difficulties 
affecting  the  tenure  of  property  as  other 
people  were. 

Professor  Calderwood  quite  acknow- 
ledged the  truth  of  what  Dr.  Hutton  had 
said  as  to  any  movement  in  support  of  union 
succeeding  only  when  people  were  ripe  for 
it;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he*8ubmitted  that 
the  question  under  consideration  was  now 
before  the  Synod  simply  because  it  was  ripe 
for  settlement 

Mr.  Gkorgb  Robertson,  Whitby,  seconded 
Dr.  Button's  motion. 

Mr.  Watson,  Middlesborough,  who  was 
received  with  cries  of  *  Vote,  *  said  he  might 
not  be  able  to  enter  the  union  as  he  should 
wish  to  do,  because  of  certain  difficulties 
connected  with  the  title-deeds  of  his  congre- 
gation. He  suggested,  therefore,  that  a  clause 
be  added  to  Dr.  Young's  motion,  remitting 
to  a  committee  to  aid  any  congregations  who 
might  be  in  such  difficulty,  but  who  might 
wish  to  enter  into  the  union^ 

Dr.  Young  intimated  that  he  was  willing 
to  accept  this  clause  as  an  addition  to  his 
motion. 

A  show  of  hands  was  then  taken  between 
the  three  motions  before  the  House,  when 
the  members  almost  unanimously  rose  in 
favour  of  Dr.  Young's.  Onlv  two  held  up 
their  hands  for  Mr.  Bedpath  s,  and  about  a 
score  for  Dr.  Hutton's.  Dr.  Cairns  then 
moved  that  the  division  be  taken  as  between 
Dr.  Young's  motion  and  Dr.  Button's  amend- 
ment, which  was  done  with  the  following 
result:  — For  Dr.  Young's,  373;  for  Dr. 
Button's,  46  — majority  for  Dr.  Young's 
motion  approving  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, 328.  The  result  was  received  with 
loud  applause. 

Dr.  Hutton  entered  his  dissent 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Youko,  the  Union 
Committee  was  reappointed,  with  power  to 
add  to  their  number,  to  attend  the  meeting 
of  Synod  in  Liverpool  on  18th  June,  and 
consummate  the  union. 


Wednesday,  May  17. 
The  sittings  of  the  Synod  were  resumed  to- 
day at  ten  o'clock— Mr.  Rankine,  moderator. 

SYSTEHATIO  BENEFICENCE. 

Dr.  Scott,  Glasgow,  as  convener  of  the 
Committee  on  Systematic  Beneficence,  pre- 
sented his  annual  report,  which  stated  that 
the  late  Bev.  John  Boss,  formerly  of  Hackney, 
and  more  recently  of  Bedford,  and  viho  in 
previous  years  visited  the  congregations 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Presbyteries  of 
Newcastle  and  Orkney  in  furtherance  of  the 
scheme  ol  systematic  giving,  had,  in  the 
course  of  1876,  held  meetings  with  the 
greater  number  of  the  congregations  irithin 
the  Edinburgh  Presbytery.  The  committee 
recommended  that,  as  last  year,  sermons 
should  be  preached  from  the  pulpits  of  the 
Church  in  support  of  the  scheme,  and  inti- 
mated that  the  four  essays  on  the  subject 
sent  in  to  compete  for  the  two  prizes  an- 
nounced last  year  were  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  adjudicators. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Kinneab,  Dalbeattie, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Christus,  Carlisle,  the 
report  was  approved  of. 

evangelistic  eftort. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Evangel- 
istic Effort  and  Home  Evangelization  was 
next  laid  before  the  Synod  by  Dr.  Scott 
This  report  set  forth  that  there  were  now  in 
all  eleven  agents  carr^-ing  on  mission  work 
under  employment  of  the  Synod,  and  that 
the  Presbyteries  of  the  Church  again  in  1875 
appointed  evangelistic  committees  to  super- 
intend operations  within  their  several  boundf , 
and  to  co-operate  with  the  Home  Committee 
of  the  Board  of  Missions.  After  explaining 
the  nature  of  the  work  carried  out  by  the 
agents,  the  report  went  on  to  state  that  the 
Joint  Committee  of  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow 
and  of  the  Home  Committee  had  now  com- 
pleted the  purchase  of  a  site  at  Westnewton 
for  the  Henderson  Memorial  Church;  for 
which  it  was  recommended  that  the  sum  of 
£1300  should  be  taken  from  the  Henderson 
Fund,  and  that  plans,  the  execution  of  which 
would  cost  about  £5000,  had  been  adopted 
for  the  erection  of  the  church.  The  income 
of  the  evangelistic  branch  of  the  Home 
Mission  Fund  was  reported  as  giving  a  total 
of  £6440— £4164  being  derived  as  ordinary 
income  from  congregational  societies— and 
the  expenditure  as  amounting  to  £5496.  On 
the  3l8t  March  last,  the  balance  in  favour  of 
the  fund  was  £1171,  being  £1035  greater 
than  the  balance  at  the  same  date  in  1575,  of 
which  sum,  however,  £242  had  been  derived 
from  repayments  of  loans  to  the  Synod's 
Treasurer.  A  bout  65,006  copies  of  an  address 
on  revivals  and  evangelistic  work,  prepared 
by  a  committee  of  which  Dr.  Black,  Glasgow, 
was  convener,  had  been  sent  out  during  the 
year. 

Mr.  NiVEN,  Maryhill,  moved  the  adoption 
of  the  report,  which  was  agreed  to  without 
remark. 

stipend  augmentation. 

Dr.  Scott  then  submitted  the  report  of  the 
Committee   on   Stipend  Augmentation  for 
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1875.    This  committee  stated  that  the  sum 

in  the  h&ndn  of  the  treasurer  at  1st  January 

1875  was  £13,812,  78.  5d.,  of  which  £6812 

-wms  transferred  to  the  Surplas  Fund  for  1874 ; 

that  with  the  balance  of  £7000  thus  left 

aTailable,  the  income  for  1875  was  £26,292  ; 

and    that    the    expenditure    amounted    to 

jei0,582,  leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of  the 

fund  at  Slat  December  1875  of  £15,710.    Of 

tbis balance  the  Synod's  regulations  required 

tbat  £7000  should  be  set  aside  for  payment 

of   supplements    in    1876,    the    remainder, 

^£8700,  constituting  the  Surplus  Fund  for 

1875.    The  reserve  fund,  created  by  the  late 

JAt,  Alexander  Paton^s  legacy,  showed,  too, 

at  balance  at  the  close  of  1875  of  £4181.    Bv 

the  distribution  of  the  Surplus,  it  was  stated, 

the  following  result  had  l^n  obtained : — 5^1 

stipends  had  been  raised  to  £200  per  annum, 

xrith   manse    or    allowance  for   rent;   106 

stipends  were  still  less  than  £200,  but  not 

uuder  £197,   10s.;  81  were  still  less  than 

£197,  lOs.,  but  not  under  £190 ;  88  were  still 

less  than  £190,  but  not  under  £180;  80  were 

«tUl  Iflss  than  £180,  but  not  under  £170 ;  83 

were  still  leas  than  £170,  but  not  under 

£157,  lOs.;  9  were  still  under  the  former 

minimum  stipend  of  £157, 10s.    After  next 

pointing  out  that  the  value  of  a  share  in  the 

Surplas  Fund  was  now  fixed,  so  that  the 

minimma  stipend  for  1875  was  raised  to 

£197,  lOd.,  or  £10  above  the  minimum  stipend 

for  the  previous  year,  and  express!  og  a  hope 

that  the  minimum  stipend  of  £200  would 

soon  be  reached,  the  report  concluded  with 

the  following  recommendations : — 

1.  That  stipends  may  be  raised  by  ordi- 
^uy  supplemental  grants  to  £160  per 
annum,  instead  of  being  limited,  as  at  pre- 
«*nt,to£157,  lOi. 

2.  That  the  allowance  for  house  rent  in 
coiigregHtions  without  manses  shall  be  raised 
from  £10  to  £20  per  annum. 

3.  That  in  the  distribution  of  the  Surplus 
''imd  the  mtes  of  contribution  per  member 
for  congregations  in  Orkney  aud  Shetland 
shall  be  reduced  25  per  cent  below  the 
ordinary  rates;  so  that  in  these  congrega- 
tions an  average  rate  of  contribution  for 
stipend  of  7s.  6d.  per  member  shall  entitle  to 
one-half  share,  of  9s.  to  a  three-quarter  share, 
and  of  lOs.  6d.  to  a  full  share. 

4.  That  the  Home  Committee  shall  be 
anthorized  to  grant  such  aid,  not  exceeding 
^0  to  one  congregation,  from  the  Evan- 
gelistic Fund,  as  they  may  deem  expedient, 
ia  order  to  compensate  these  congregations 
in  Orkney  and  Shetland  for  Uieir  waut  of 
fuller  participation  in  the  Surplus  Fund  for 
the  year  1875. 

6.  That  where  the  minimum  stipend  of 
^200,  with  manse  or  allowance  of  rent,  has 
been  provided  for  according  to  existing 
regtthitions,  and  only  out  of  the  balance 
which  may  in  any  year  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  Synod's  Treasurer,  after  the  payment 
of  the  ordinary  Surplus  Grants,  the  Home 
Committee,  after  having  satisfied  themselves 
by  the  visit  of  a  deputation  that  the  congre- 
giitions  are  contributing  for  stipend  according 
to  their  ability,  may  grant  a  sum,  not  ex- 
ceeding one-third  share  of  the  Surplus  Fund, 


to  the  minister  of  a  congregation  contributingr 
less  than  an  average  of  10s.  per  member  for 
stipend. 

Mr.  MiDDLETON,  Glasgow  (elder),  moved 
that  the  proposed  modifications  of  the 
Augmentation  Scheme  detailed  in  the  report 
be  spprovrtd  of. 

Mr.  Morton,  Greenock  (elder),  seconded 
Mr.  Middleton's  motion. 

TIIK  TRANKXT  APPEAL. 

Mr.  Imglis,  Johnstone,  gave  in  the  report 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  tho 
protest  and  appeal  lodged  by  Mr.  Parlane, 
Tranent,  against  a  decision  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Edinburgh  appointing  Mr.  A.  Thomson, 
Haddington,  int«*rim  moderator  of  the  Tra- 
nent session.  The  committee  in  this  report 
recommended  thnt  the  appeal  be  not  sus- 
tained, and  that  the  Presbytery's  decision  be 
affirmed. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

PBOPOSKD  DUMBARTON  PRESBTTERT. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  returns 
sent  in  by  the  Presbyteries  of  Glasgow  and 
of  Gre^^nock  and  Paisley  anent  the  proposed 
formation  of  a  Dumbarton  Presbytery  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Kerr,  Dunse.  This  report 
recommended  the  Synod  to  Te-a£Brm  its 
former  decision,  that  a  Presbytery  of  Dum- 
baiion  was  desirable ;  but  that,  m  view^  of 
the  strong  feeling  entertained  in  opposition 
to  the  proposal  by  certain  churches,  the 
formation  of  such  a  presbytery  be  in  the 
meantime  delayed:  and  further,  that  the 
congregations  of  Kilcreggan,  Helensburgh, 
Dumbarton,  Alexandria,  Bonhill,  and  Kil- 
marnock, bo  at  once  joined  to  the  Presbytery 
of  Glasgow,  in  order  to  do  away  with  the 
inconvenienco  at  present  experienced  by 
those  churches. 

Mr.  DuNLOP,  Kilmarnock,  moved  that  the 
reoort  be  received ;  that  the  former  decision 
of  the  Synod  be  re-affirmed  as  recommended; 
but  that  tho  congregations  specified  be  not 
united  as  proposed  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Glasgow,  and  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  consider  whether  or  not  some  re-arrange- 
raent  of  the  Presbyteries  of  Glasgow  and  of 
Greenock  and  Paisley  should  be  entered  into 
in  order  that  a  Presbytery  of  Dumbarton 
might  be  formed. 

Dr.  Duff  seconded  tliii  motion. 

Mr.  DuuMMOND,  Alexandria,  moved  that 
the  formation  of  the  new  presbytery  be  at 
once  proceeded  with;  but  as  this  proposal 
did  not  find  a  seconder,  Mr.  Dunlop*s  motion 
was  declared  carried. 

FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Dr.  MacOitx,  convener  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Missitms,  laid  on  the  table  a 
report  recommending  that  the  Synod  enter 
into- co-operation  with  the  Courts  of  other 
Churches  with  a  view  to  the  appointment  of 
November  30th  as  a  time  for  united  prayer 
on  behalf  of  foreign  missions  and  nnssion- 
aries.  In  speaking  to  this  report,  Dr.  MacGill 
took  occasion  to  mention  that  the  Church 
was  at  present  contributing  for  foreign 
missions  X8d,000  more  than  ohe  did  thirty- 
three  years  ago,  and  that  the  increase  within 
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the  last  ten  years  bad  been  from  £21,000  to 
£41,000 ;  and  urged  that  unless  this  rate  of 
advance  were  maintained,  they  ought  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  what  they  were  doing. 
He  would,  he  said,  sooner  expect  £100  now 
from  a  man  as  a  liberal  donation  than  he 
would  have  looked  for  £10  thirty-three  years 
ago ;  and  if  they  had  not  in  the  Church  400 
men  who  could  afford  to  give  £100  each 
annually,  he  should  be  very  much  surprised. 
The  recommendation  of  the  committee  was 
approved  of. 

MEETING  OF  SYNOD  IN  QLASOOW. 

The  Synod  then  took  up  the  motion,  notice 
of  which  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Middleton, 
Glasgow  (elder),  proposing  that  the  next 
meeting  of  Synod  be  held  in  Glasgow  on  the 
Monday  after  the  second  Sunday  in  May 
1877. 

Mr.  MiDDLiTON,  in  support  of  his  motion, 
pointed  out  that  the  strong  argument  in 
favour  of  the  Court  meeting  in  Edinburgh 
was  'use  and  wont,'  remarking  that  all  of 
them  did  not  go  in  wholly  for  this  system. 

Dr.  Johnston,  Govan,  seconded  the  motion. 

No  counter  motion  being  proposed,  Mr. 
Middleton's  proposal  was  adopted  by  accla- 
mation, and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
Synod's  meeting  in  Glasgow. 

HEARINO  OF  FOREIGN  DEPUTIES. 

Preparatory  to  the  hearing  of  foreign 
deputies, 

Dr.  Scott  gave  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  correspondence  with  foreign 
churches.  In  this  it  was  stated  that  in  May 
last  Dr.  Boyd,  Forest  Hill,  attended  the 
Svnod  of  the  Christian  Reformed  Church 
of  the  Netherlands  held  at  Hertozenbosch — 
a  Church  which  first  separated  from  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  1834,  and  at 
present  consists  of  about  350  congregations, 
with  upwards  of  300  ordained  mijpisters, 
40,000  communicants,  and  120,000  adherents ; 
that  the  Synod  of  the  Free  Reformed 
Churches  in  France,  held  at  La  Force  in 
September  last,  was  attended  by  the  then 
Moderator,  Dr.  M^Gavin,  and  Dr.  Hutton, 
Paisley:  that  the  work  of  the  preaching 
station  for  the  English-speaking  population 
at  San  Remo  had  been  overtaken  by  Mr.  J. 
Millar,  Methven ;  Dr.  J.  B.  Johnston,  Govan ; 
and  Mr.  D.  Croom,  Edinburgh;  and  that 
communications  had  been  opened  with  the 
Free  Church  Continental  Committee  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  preaching  stations  in 
some  of  the  great  centres  of  resort  on  the 
Continent  not  as  yet  supplied.  It  was  also 
mentioned  that  Dr.  Munch  of  Christiania 
had,  in  consequence  of  certain  demands 
made  upon  him  by  the  State,  resigned  his 
ministerial  charge,  and  though  still  nominally 
belonging  to  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Norway, 
was  anxious  for  the  formation  of  a  Free 
Church  in  his  native  land.  The  committee 
therefore  suggested  that  a  minister  be 
appointed  to  visit  Bergen  for  six  weeks 
during  this  summer,  to  hold  a  service  for 
the  many  strangers  there,  and  to  make 
inquiries  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  Norway.  . 


Foreign  deputies  having  then  been  invited 
to  address  the  Synod, 

Rev.  Ferdinand  Cisar,  Nenstadt,  of  the 
Moravian  Church,  was  first  briefly  heard. 

Rev.  8.  Van  Velzean,  Professor  of  Divinity; 
Rev.  L.  Lindeboom,  Zaandam;  and  Eev.  G. 
J.  J.  Engelbrecgt,  Haarlemmermeer,  depnties 
from  the  Christian  Reformed  Synod  of  Hol- 
land,  were  next  introduced. 

Rev.  Dr.  McDonald,  deputy  from  the 
Synod  of  Victoria,  said  he  represented  what 
it  was  difficult  to  understand  in  Scotland,  a 
Pan-Presbyterian  Church. 

Mr.  Theodore  Nbcker,  Vice-President 
of  the  Evangelical  Society  of  Geneva,  in  the 
course  of  an  address,  mentioned  that  the 
Voluntary  principle  was  gaining  ground  in 
his  city. 

Dr.  SooTT,  in  introduoing  Eev.  Johan 
Sturm  Mund,  Christiania,  and  Bev.  Paul 
Wettergreen,  Risoer,  Norway,  said  these 
"  gentlemen  had  no  credentials  from  anj 
Church,  because  they  had  just  left  the 
Lutheran  Church ;  but  though  only  two,  he 
hoped  their  numbers  would  increase.  Their 
friends  had  been  recommended  by  Br. 
Cairns. 

Dr.  Scott  next  read  the  credentials  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Jenkins,  St  Paul's,  Montreal;  Ber. 
Professor  Gkeg,  Toronto ;  Rev.  G.  M.  Grant, 
Halifax;  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Macrae  (elder), 
Halifax,  as  delegates  from  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Canada. 

Dr.  Dykes,  from  the  English  Presbyterian 
Synod,  made  a  jocular  reference  to  the  fact 
of  his  being  found  among  the  'foreign de- 
puties,' but  comforted  himself  by  thinking 
that,  after  the  vote  of  the  previous  evening, 
neither  he  nor  any  one  else  from  the  English 
Presbyterian  Church  would  appear  in  such  a 
position  again. 

The  last  deputy  to  speak  was  Eev.  D.  G. 
Saunders  (a  coloured  gentleman),  from  the 
Freedmen's  Church  of  the  United  S.tatej 
who  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Synod 
the  claims  of  Biddle  Institute,  Carolina,  at 
which  young  men  of  colour  are  being  trained 
for  mission  work  in  Africa. 

Dr.  Cairns  then  moved  the  followag 
resolution  : — *  The  Synod  desire  to  express 
the  cordial  satisfaction  with  which  they 
have  welcomed  the  deputations  from  other 
Qhurches  who  have  addressed  the  Court, 
and  the  intense  interest  with  which  they 
have  listened  to  the  details  which  they  have 
given  of  their  labours,  trials,  and  hoi^w 
prospects  of  success;  commend  the  v^oo 
Churches  which  they  represent  to  the  Home 
Mission  Board,  that  they  afford  to  tuese 
Churches  such  pecuniary  aid  as  they  may 
deem  expedient,  authorize  the  Committee  on 
Correspondence  to  continue  the  supply  o 
sermons  at  San  Remo  for  another  season,  lo 
appoint  a  minister  to  conduct  the  religwa« 
services  at  Bergen,  Norway,  for  five  or  sa 
weeks  during  the  present  summer,  »°^  * , 
to  select  a  ministpr  to  aid  in  the  work  or  u^ 
new  station  at  Aix-les-Bains  in  Jo"®  ^. 
July  next;  recommend  the  Foreign  oom 
mittee  to  consider  what  assistance  shouia^ 
given  from  the  mission  funds  of  the  onur 
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for  the  expenses  of  the  work  at  Aix-les-BuDS 
originated  by  Pastor  Fournier;  authorise 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Correspondence 
to  make  arrangements  for  sending  ont  an 
efScient  deputation  in  the  spring  of  1877  to 
visit  the  General  Assemblies  of  the  Presby> 
terian  Churches  of  the  British  Provioces  and 
of  the  United  States ;  express  special  sym- 
pathy with  the  pastors  from  Norway  who 
have  addressed  the  Synod  at  this  time,  and 
the  earnest  prayer  that  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church  may  show  them  direction  in  their 
present  difficult  position,  and  may  enable 
them  to  found  a  new  Church  which  may  be 
a  blessing  in  the  land.'  The  Rev.  Doctor 
remarked  on  the  Terr  striking  and  compre- 
hensive character  of  the  deputations,  and 
trusted  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
would  ever  stand  well  with  the  Christianity 
of  the  world. 

Dr.  K*Leoi>  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

STKODIGAIi  mSSIOM ABT  MEBTIKO. 

The  Annual  Synodical  Missionary  Meeting 
was  held  in  the  Music  Hall,  Qeorge  Street. 
The  Moderator  of  Synod — ^Mr.  Bankine, 
Cupar — occupied  the  chair,  supported  by  Dr. 
Duff  (of  the  Free  Church) ;  Rev.  Mr.  Cullen, 
Edinburgh;  Dr.  Cairns,  Berwick;  and  a 
large  number  of  the  ministers  of  the  United 
Fresbyteriaik  Church.  The  hall  was  crowded 
ifl  every  part. 

After  devotional  exercises, 

Dr.  SooTT,  Glasgow,  briefly  recapitulated 
the  leading  features  of  the  reports  connected 
with  home  missions  already  submitted  to  the 
Synod. 

Dr.  MacGili^  secretary  to  the  Foreign 
Mission  Board,  next  made  a  brief  report  as 
to  the  mission  work  carried  on  abroad  by 
the  Church. 

The  newly  appointed  members  of  the 
Mission  Board  having  been  next  formally 
designated  by  the  Moderator, 

Major  Malan,  who  has  recently  returned 
irom  CaiFreland,  gave  a  short  narrative  of 
^hat  he  had  seen  in  the  mission  field  there. 

Bev.  Professor  De  La  Harfb  of  Geneva 
delivered  a  brief  address. 

Dr.  Dtkbs,  Moderator  of  the  English 
I^resby terian  Church,  was  called  to  speak 
on  missions  viewed  in  relation  to  the  divi- 
f^ions  of  the  Church. 

The  last  address  was  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
^.  Valentine,  medical  missionary,  Jeypore. 

The  proceedings  were  closed  with  the 
l>enediction,  which  was  pronounced  by  Dr. 
Duff. 

Thttrsday,  May  18. 

The  sittings  of  the  Svnod  were  resumed 
^day  at  ten  o'clock— Mr.  Rankine,  mode- 
rator. 

THE  COMMUNION  WINS  QUESTION. 

Professor  Calderwood  gave  notice  that 
^hen  the  communion  wine  question  came 
up  for  consideration,  he  should  move : — 

1.  The  Synod  adheres  to  the  resolution  of 
last  year  on  the  communion  wine  question, 
as  indicatmg  the  oonstitutional  provision  for 


the  consideration  of  consoientions  difficulties 
on  the  part  of  Church  members,  and  also  for 
the  defence  of  congregations  against  the 
efforts  of  oivanlBations  outside  the  Church 
to  intermed£e  with  Church  procedure. 

2.  The  Synod,  while  recommending  ses- 
sions to  g^ve  deliberate  and  careful  attention 
to  the  conscientious  scruples  of  individual 
members,  disapproves  of  the  conduct  of  those 
members  who  have  passed  the  cup  of  com> 
munion,  and  have  encouraged  others  to  do 
so. 

3.  The  Synod  can  give  no  conntenance  to 
the  do^^ma  founded  upon  bv  many  of  the 
memorialists,  that  the  use  of  the  fermented 
fruit  of  the  vine  is  sinful. 

4.  The  Synod  cannot  enjoin  sessions  to 
provide  unfermented  fruit  of  the  vine  at  the 
request  of  individual  members,  but  must  up- 
hold the  constitutional  rights  of  sessions  to 
judge  of  the  whole  circumstances  in  each 
case,  having  regard  at  once  to  liberty  of  in- 
dividual consciences  and  to  the  convictions 
which  prevail  in  congregations. 

Dr.  Black,  Glasgow,  on  behalf  of  the 
committee  on  the  appeals  taken  by  Messrs. 
Jeffrey  and  Macadam,  of  the  Lothian  Road 
congregation,  Edinburgh,  and  by  Mr.  Pirret, 
of  Momingside  congregation,  Edinbui^gh 
(which  appeals  had  reference  to  the  question 
of  communion  wine),  reported  that  in  both 
instances  it  had  been  resolved  to  dismiss  the 
appeals  and  affirm  the  decisions  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Edinburgh  and  the  sessions  of  the 
two  churches  named.  The  appellants  had, 
the  committee  further  stated,  craved  leave  to 
be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  Synod.  In  sub- 
mitting this  report,  Dr.  Black  explained  that 
one  of  the  appellants  in  the  first  case  had 
been  at  the  bar  of  the  S jrnod  three  years  ago, 
and  had  then  been  enjoined  not  to  repeat  the 
improper  and  irregular  conduct  which  it 
appeared  he  had  been  observing.  Since  1873 
their  brother  had  repeated  the  conduct  com- 
plained of,  and  in  course  of  time  he  had  been 
joined  by  the  other  appellant  Besides  refus- 
ing as  an  office-bearer  to  distribute  the 
elements  of  communion  to  the  members  of 
the  congregation,  one  of  them  on  one 
occasion,  after  having  partaken  of  the  bread, 
left  the  church,  and  remained  outside 
till  the  communion  was  over.  The  ses- 
sion had  much  patient  dealing  with  the  two 
brethren,  and  at  length,  after  finding  that 
they  declined  to  discharge  their  duties  as 
office-bearers,  that  body  requested  them 
to  withdraw  from  the  congregation.  This, 
however,  the  appellants  refused  to  do,  upon 
which  the  session  suspended  them  from  the 
office  of  the  eldership— a  judgment  which 
was  afterwards  sustained  by  the  presbytery, 
and  was  now  the  subject  of  appeaL  Whue 
expressing  sympathy  with  the  brethren  in 
the  convictions  which  they  seemed  to  hold 
very  sincerely,  the  committee  yet  felt  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  affirm  the  action  of  the  session 
in  the  matter.  Mr.  Pirret,  the  appell€mt  in 
the  other  case,  had^while  passing  the  cup  for 
the  last  four  years,  continued  to  distribute  the 
elements  of  bread  and  wine  to  the  members 
of  the  congregation  of  Morningside,  where 
he  was  an  elder.    The  session,  as  in  the 
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other  case,  h»d  much  conference  with  their 
brother,  who  eventually  requested  to  be 
allowed  the  liberty  of  going  to  a  neighbour- 
ing church  for  the  purpose  of  partaking  of 
the  communion,  and  yet  to  retain  his  status 
as  an  office-bearer  in  Momingside.  Believing 
that  communion  was  part  of  membership 
in  a  congregation,  the  session  declined  to 
grant  this  permission  to  Mr.  Pirret,  and 
against  this  decision  the  latter  had  appealed, 
first  to  the  presbytery,  who  affirmed  the 
judgment,  and  then  to  the  Synod.  The 
committee,  in  recommending  the  Court  to 
dismiss  the  appeal,  did  not  propose  that  any 
decision  should  be  given  upon  the  principle 
involved  in  the  case. 

After  a  good  deal  of  conversation  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  report  should  at  once  be 
adopted,  it  was  finally  resolved  to  delay  the 
matter  till  Friday  evening. 

THE  SYNOD  FUNDS. 

Mr.  Geobob  Whitbulw,  treasurer  to  the 
Church,  submitted  his  annual  report  on  the 
Synod's  finances,  the  figures  in  which  were 
the  same  as  those  brought  out  in  other  re- 
ports. For  the  first  four  months  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  it  was  stated  that  the  total  income 
of  the  Church  had  been  £29,668 — an  increase 
of  JCld,808  over  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year  —  foreign  missions  alone  being 
JC6182  better  than  in  1875.  The  large  in- 
crease reported  was  principally  due  to  the 
donations  made  towards  the  fund  connected 
with  the  new  Hall. 

The  accounts  were  passed  without  discus- 
sion. 

FOBKION  1IISSI01I8. 

Dr.  MacGill,  having  obtained  the  per- 
mission of  the  Synod  to  make  a  statement, 
mentioned  that,  as  a  result  of  the  address 
delivered  in  the  Music  Hall  on  the  previous 
evening  by  Major  Malan,  a  gentleman  had 
that  morning  offered  to  put  £600  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Mission  Board  in  aid  of  work 
among  a  particular  Caffre  tribe,  to  which  the 
.Major  had  directed  attention,  and  proposed 
that  the  whole  matter  of  mission  work  in 
Caffreland  be  sent  down  to  the  Board  for 
consideration. 

This  proposal  was  carried  by  acclamation, 
and  the  thanks  of  the  Synod  were  conveyea 
by  the  Moderator  to  Major  Malan,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  valuable  services  he  had 
jrendered  in  aid  of  mission  work  in  Africa. 

STNOD^S  SPECIAL  FINANCE. 

Mr.  Thomas  Patebson,  convener  of  the 
Synod's  Finance  Committee,  submitted  a 
report,  which  bore  that  in  1875  the  expen- 
diture in  connection  with  the  Synod  fund 
-exceeded  the  revenue  by  £189, 12s.  4d. — an 
adverse  balance  which  was  due  partly  to 
two  large  payments  for  the  Synod's  Pastoral 
Address  on  Eevivals,  and  partly  to  altera- 
tions made  on  the  Synod's  property. 

The  Synod  unanimously  adopted  this  re- 
port 

DECREASE  IN  THE  MEMBEBSHIF  OF  THE 
CHUBCH. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  de- 


crease, or  inadequate  increase,  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Ohurch,  and  on  the  whole 
question  of  the  results  brought  out  by  the 
statistics  of  1874,  was  next  siibmitted.  The 
substance  of  this  report  was  as  follows:— 

The  first  general  result  of  the  inquiries 
conducted  by  the  committee  has  been  the 
confirmation  of  the  painful  fact  that  during 
the  last  ten  years  the  increase  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Church  over  the  whole  of 
Scotland  has  not  been  proportionate  to  the 
increase  in  the  population  in  the  country. 
The  increase  in  the  population  has  been  at 
the  rate  of  10  per  cent. ;  while  the  statistics 
laid  before  the  Synod  show  that  the  increase 
in  the  membership  of  the  United  Freshy- 
terian  Church  has  ojHj  been  at  the  rate  of 
7^  per  cent  This  is  the  increase  over  the 
whole  Church.  Limit  attention  to  Scotland 
alone,  excluding  the  congregations  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  and  the  result  is  even 
more  serious,  as  in  Scotland  the  increase  of 
the  membership  has  been  under  6  per  cent. 
The  decrease,  or  inadequate  increase,  of 
membership  which  was  disclosed  by  the 
statistics  of  1874,  must  be  traced  to  a  falling 
away  from  the  Church  in  the  great  centres 
of  population.  The  only  city  or  lar^  town 
in  which  the  increase  in  the  membership  of  the 
denomination  has  fully  kept  pace  with  the 
natural  increase  of  the  poj>ulation,  has  been 
Glasgow ;  in  that  city  the  increase  of  mem- 
bership has  been  very  marked,  and  has  pre- 
vented the  decrease  in  other  quarters  from 
becoming  more  seriously  manifest  in  the 
general  statistics.  The  rate  of  progress  has 
been  less  marked  in  the  towns  of  Aberdeen, 
Greenock,  and  Kirkcaldy,  of  Dundee,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Leith;  and  while  in  all  of  these 
the  rate  of  increase  has  been  less  than  might 
have  been  desired  and  expected,  this  has  been 
especially  the  case  in  the  three  towns  last 
named.  The  committee,  after  deliberations 
on  the  returns  made  by  presbyteries,  arrived 
at  the  following  conclusions,  which  they 
submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Supreme  Court: — 

i.  That  in  most  country  districts  any 
great  extension  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Ohurch  is  not  to  be  expected. 

2.  That  congregations  in  country  districts 
should  be  encouraRcd  and  fostered;  and 
while  exhorted  to  liberality  for  the  support 
of  ordinances  and  the  extension  of  the 
Church  at  home  and  abroad,  should  not  be 
overpressed  with  demands  for  pecuniary 
contributions. 

3.  That  seeing  the  opportunity  and  power 
of  Church  extension  he  in  large  towns  and 
populous  places,  it  is  of  paramount  import- 
ance that  a  firm  hold  on  these  places  should 
be  maintained ;  and  with  that  end  in  view, 
the  following  among  other  means  may  be 
suggested  for  giving  practical  effect  to  the 
worK  of  this  committee  :— 

»(a)  That  the  distinctive  principles  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  should  be 
prominently  kept  before  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  that  an  increase  of  denomina- 
tional zeal  should  be  evoked ; 

*(6)  That  ministers,  elders,  and  otherj 
connected  with  large  congregations  should 
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feel  it  to  be  a  privilege  by  all  means  in  their 
power  to  encourage  members  to  eommence. 
or  assist  in  commencing^  new  stations  ana 
congregations  in  suitable  localities ; 

*(c)  That  these  con^egations  should  aim 
at  being  of  a  size  easily  overtaken  by  the 
minister  in  visitation  and  oversight^  and  so 
calculated  to  secnre  the  interest  and  liberal- 
ity of  all  who  join  them ; 

'(d)  That  all  the  presbyteries  of  the 
Church  should  have  committees  appointed  to 
vatch  over  the  interests  of  the  denomination 
in  their  respective  *  districts,  and  that  a 
Synodical  Church  Extension  Committee  be 
appointed,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Home 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Missions,  to  take 
charge  of  the  whole  subject; 

'(e)  And  that,  above  all,  ministers,  office- 
bearers, and  members  should  be  enjoined  to 
be  more  than  ever  solicitous  for  the  revival 
of  the  power  of  vital  godliness  in  all  our 
coDgregations,  and  for  the  spread  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Redeemer  throu^^hout  the 
vond;  and  should  continue  diligently  to 
ivaich  and  pray  that  the  work  of  the  Lord 
be  not  hindered.' 

Mr.  MroDL.i£TON  (elder),  Glasgow,  con- 
vener of  the  committee,  spoke  at  some  length 
in  support  of  this  report 

ELECTION  OF  PROFESSORS— TBS  HBBRBW 
CHAIR. 

The  Synod  proceeded  to  take  up  the 
nominations  that  had  been  made  for  the 
professorial  chairs  to  be  erected  consequent 
upon  the  re-organization  of  the  Hall.  Pre- 
vious to  this  business  being  entered  upon, 
prayer  was  offered  by  Principal  Harper. 
Nominations  for  the  Chair  of  Hebrew  and 
Old  Tfsta.ment  Exegesis  having  been  first 
called  for, 

Mr.  HuTTOV,  Moffat,  seconded  by  Mr. 
MniR,  Element,  proposed  that  the  Rev. 
Daniel  McLean,  Lanark,  be  elected. 

Dr.  Black,  Glasgow,  moved  that  Dr. 
Bobb,  formerly  a  missionary  in  the  service 
of  the  Church,  be  appointed. 

Dr.  Edmond,  London,  seconded  the  nomi- 
nation. 

Dr.  Logan  Aikmav,  Glasgow,  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Croom,  Edinburgh,  moved 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  James  A.  Paterson, 
M.A.,  scholar  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford, 
and  one  of  the  licentiates  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Mr.  KiNNEAR,  Dalbeattie,  seconded. 

Mr.  Wardrop,  Craigend,  seconded  bv 
Mr.  Scott,  Balerno,  nominated  the  Rev.  W. 
Turner,  superintendent  of  the  Edinburgh 
City  Mission. 

This  concluding  the  nominations,  a  show 
of  hands  was  taken  between  the  four  candi- 
dates. The  great  majority  of  those  present 
having  voted  in  favour  of  Dr.  Robb  and 
Mr.  Paterson,  the  other  two  were  dropped, 
and  a  final  vote  taken  in  the  prescribed 
manner— the  members  passing  through  the 
^ckets.  After  the  division,  the  result  was 
declajsed— Mr.  Paterson,  442 ;  and  Dr.  Robb, 
204. 

CHAIB  OF  GUUBCH  ^STORT. 

Dr.  Caldbrwood  nominated  for  this 
chair  Mr.  Alex.  Mair,  Morningside. 


Mr.  Clark,  Abernethy,  seconded  tho 
motion. 

Dr.  Andrew  Thomson  proposed  Dr. 
David  Duff,  Helensburgh. 

Dr.  Young,  Glasgow,  seconded  the  nomi- 
nation. 

Dr.  Knox,  Glasgow,  submitted  the  name 
of  Mr.  W.  Graham,  Liverpool. 

Dr.  Ritchie,  Dunse,  seconded  the  motion. 

Dr.  HxjTTON,  Paisley,  nominated  Mr. 
James  Wardrop,  Craigend. 

Mr. Wilson,  Dundee,  seconded  the  motion. 

On  a  test  vote,  the  name  of  Mr.  Ward- 
rop was  dropped  from  the  leet.  On  another 
show  of  hands  being  taken,  there  was  a 
great  preponderance  in  favour  of  Dr.  Duff ; 
but  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Graham  and  Mr. 
Mair  having  to  appearance  about  the  same 
numerical  strength,  the  votes  were  counted, 
when  it  was  found  that  117  had  recorded 
for  Mr.  Mair  and  107  for  Mr.  Graham.  The 
name  of  the  latter  gentleman  was  therefore 
dropped.  On  a  final  division  between  Dr. 
Duff  and  Mr.  Mair,  328  voted  for  Dr.  Onff 
and  169  for  Mr.  Mair— majority  for  Dr.  Duff, 
169.  The  former  was  therefore  declared 
duly  elected. 

The  Court  adjourned  at  4.46,  to  meet  at  7 
o'clock. 

Evening  Sederunt. 
The  Svnod  met  again  in  the  evening  at 
seven  o'clock — Mr.  Rankine,  Moderator. 

the  chair  OF  PRACTICAL  TRAINING. 

The  Court  having  agreed  to  proceed  with 
the  election  of  a  Professor  to  the  Chair  of 
Practical  Training, 

Mr.  Renton,  Kelso,  nominated  Dr.  Hut- 
ton,  Paisley. 

Mr.  Oliver,  Glasgow,  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Fleming,  Psasley,  moved  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  M'Leod,  Birkenhead. 

Mr.  MATHiESON,Bootle,Liverpool,  seconded 
the  motion. 

Dr.  George  Jeffrey,  Glasgow,  proposed 
the  election  of  Dr.  Ker,  Glasgow. 

The  nomination  was  seconded  by  Dr. 
Taylor  (elder),  Edinburgh. 

Dr.  Peddie,  Edinburgh,  said  he  had  been 
prepared  to  nominate  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson, 
Edinburgh,  but  that  as  their  brother  had 
intimated  that  he  must  decline  to  be  put  in 
nomination,  he  was  compelled  to  depart 
from  this  intention. 

Dr.  Robert  Jeffrey,  Glasgow,  stated 
that  he  had  intended  to  second  Dr.  Peddie's 
motion,  and  expressed  regret  at  Dr.  Thom- 
son's final  resolution. 

The  nomination  of  Rev.  Dr.  W.  B.  Robert- 
son, Irvine,  which  had  been  given  notice  of 
by  Dr.  Frew,  St.  Ninians,  was  also  with- 
drawn. 

On  a  show  of  hands  being  taken,  the  vote 
was  so  decidedly  in  favour  of  Dr.  Ker,  that 
the  other  two  candidates  were  withdrawn 
without  members  being  asked  to  go  through 
the  wickets.  As  between  Dr.  Hutton  and 
Dr.  M'Leod,  the  latter  had  the  better  of  the 
Toting.  It  was  then  agreed  that  the  newly- 
appointed  professors  be  requestejd  ^tp^t^nd 
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tlie  Synod  on  Friday  at  twelve  o'clock,  in 
order  that  their  appointments  might  be  inti- 
mated to  them. 

THB  DEGREASB  IN  THE  OUUBCU  MEMBSBSHIP. 

The  discussion  of  the  report  on  the 
decrease  in  the  Church  membership  being 
next  resumed, 

Mr.  MmouSTON  was  heard  in  further 
explanation  of  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr.  Maib,  Momingside,  moTed — *That 
the  Synod  adopts  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  decrease  or  inadequate  increase  ( 
thanks  the  committee,  and  re-appoints  it  for 
another  year,  with  ^ower  to  confer  with  the 
Home  Committee  m  order  to  bring  np  a 
fuller  report  next  year.* 

Mr.  BvT&ERFOBD,  NcwUnds,  seconded  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Morton  (elder),  Greenock,  pointed 
out  that  the  statistics  of  the  Church  were 
not  published  so  widely  as  those  of  the  Free 
Church,  and  that  therefore  their  members 
had  no  opportunity  of  studying  the  precise 
fig^es  shown  by  the  returns. 

Dr.  Button,  Paisley,  said  that,  looking 
oyer  the  returns,  he  thought  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  force  in  almost  every  reason 
that  the  presbyteries  assigned  for  the  decrease 
to  which  reference  was  made. 

Dr.  Scott  said  that  the  discussion  showed 
the  value  of  the  annual  statistics  presented 
to  the  Church.  Indeed,  the  discussion  had 
not  only  ventilated  the  question  in  hand,  but 
all  other  (^^uestions. 

Mr,  Mair^s  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

DEBT  LIQUIDATION. 

Dr.  ScoTi  gave  in  tbe  report  of  the  Board 
for  Manses  and  Debt  Liquidation. 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  Synod 
commended  anew  the  Debt  Liquidation  Fund 
to  the  liberality  of  the  Church,  and  directed 
the  committee  to  use  all  efforts  in  order  to 
realise  the  £6000  deemed  necessary. 

The  Synod  adjourned  at  about  eleven 
o'clock,  to  meet  again  next  morning  at  ten 
o'clock. 

Fbiday,  Ma/ji  19. 

The  meetings  of  the  Synod  were  resumed 
this  forenoon  at  ten  o'clock,  in  Queen  Street 
Hall,  Edinburgh— Mr.  Bankine,  Cupar,  Mode  - 
rator. 

AGED  MINISTEKS'  FUND. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Aged 
and  Infirm  Ministers'  Fund  was  laid  on  the 
table.  In  this  report  it  was  stated  that  in 
1875  seven  ministers  had  been  admitted  to 
participation  in  the  fund,  while  seven  parti- 
cipants had  been  removed  by  death,  so  that 
the  number  on  the  roll  remained  thirty-six, 
as  in  the  previous  year.  The  ministers  who 
died  had  reached,  it  was  mentioned,  their 
40th,  62d,  50th,  46th,  68d,  55th,  and  46th 
years  after  ordination.  The  state  of  the 
capital  fimd  was  stated  as  follows : — '  The 
amount  of  the  fund  at  1st  January  1875  was 
£23,384, 12s.  9d.;  the  legacies  received  dur- 
ing the  year  have  been  two,  viz. — From  the 


executors  oi  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Stewart 
Leckie,  of  Blackheath,  London,  £1000 ;  and 
from  tiie  trustees  <^  the  late  Miss  Janet 
Honey,  of  Perth,  to  account  of  residue, 
£4733,  98.— total,  £5733,  9a;  donations  and 
subscriptions  received  from  seven  mimsters, 
£8, 4fi. ;  donations  and  subscriptions  received 
from  two  other  contributors,  £25;  collections 
or  contributions  forwarded  by  three  congre- 
gations, £7,  3e.  9d.;  making  fond  at  31st 
December,  £29,158, 98.  6d.*  To  the  annuity 
fund,  the  report  further  bore,  £775  had  been 
added  through  196  congre^tional  collec- 
tions, the  fund  now  reachm^  a  total  of 
£4144.  The  expenditure,  again,  had  been 
£2308,  leaving  a  balance  of  £1835  to  the 
good,  but  showing  an  excess  of  expenditnre 
over  revenue  on  the  year  to  the  extent  of 
£143,  lis.  6d. 

Dr.  Sgott,  Glasgow,  in  presenting  this 
report,  stated  that  the  fund  was  now  in  a 
better  and  more  prosperous  state  than  it  was 
in  two  or  three  years  aeo.  There  were  still, 
however,  a  large  number  of  congregations 
who  did  not  make  biennial  collections  in  aid 
of  the  scheme,  the  number  of  these  defaulters 
being  236  for  the  last  two  years,  as  com- 
pared with  330  in  the  previous  biennial 
period. 

The  report  was  approved  of. 

▲OED  missionaries'  FUND. 

The  conunittee  appointed  to  consider 
whether  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  ^ovide  for 
the  support  of  aged  and  infirm  misdonaries 
could  best  be  performed  by  admitting  foreign 
missionaries  to  the  benefits  of  the  Aged 
Ministers'  Fund,  or  by  raising  a  separate 
fund  for  the  purpose,  was  given  in  by  Pr. 
Scott.  The  committee  stated  that,  after  con- 
sideration of  the  remit,  they  had  come  to  the 
conclusion, — '•  That  the  provision  for  aged 
and  infirm  missionaries  should  be  similar  to 
that  for  ministers ;  that,  putting  both  classes 
on  a  footing  of  equality  in  this  respect,  there 
should  be  one  fund  out  of  which  the  same 
ordinary  annuity  should  be  furnished  to  both; 
and  that  the  present  fund  should  be  so  ang^ 
mented  in  amount,  and  modified  in  the  rules 
for  its  administration,  as  to  meet  this  exten- 
sion of  its  benefits.'  It  was  further  stated 
that  an  accession  of  £4000  to  the  capital  fund 
would  suflace  to  furnish  the  additional  annui- 
ties required.  Proposed  rules  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  newly-organised  fund 
wiere  recommended  to  the  Court  for  adop- 
tion. 

The  recommendations  of  the  conunittee 
were  adopted  by  acclamation. 

Dr.  Soott,  in  connection  with  this  subjwt, 
mentioned  that  he  had  received  a  cheque  for 
£50  from  the  Bev.  John  Hay,  Weslejtn 
minister,  Halifax,  which  the  donor  wished  to 
place  to  the  credit  of  the  Aged  Minister 
Fund,  as  a  contribution  in  memory  of  Wj 
father,  who  had  been  a  minister  of  the  Umtea 
Presbyterian  Church. 


THB  IJIPBOVEMENT  OF  PSALMODT. 


of 


Mr.  W.  Blaib,  Dunblane>  as  convener  oi 
the  Committee  on  the  Impro^wnent  oi 
Psalmody,  reported  that  in  the  course  oi  i»^ 
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year  there  had  been  two  ezaminatioDB  of 
precentors — one  in  Edinburgh  and  one  in 
Glasgow— at  which  thirteen  candidates  had 
obtained  preoentors^  and  six  the  higher  certi- 
ficates. Begarding  the  new  time-book  for 
the  hymnal,  it  was  mentioned  that  the  work 
connected  therewith  was  being  prosecuted 
with  great  assiduity;  the  sub-committee  had 
had  nearly  twenty  meetings,  the  sederunts 
generally  lasting  about  six  hours. 

The  Synod  unanimously  adopted  the  re- 
port 

THE  NSW  BTHN-BOOK. 

Mr.  Eennie,  Glasgow,  laid  on  the  table 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  New 
Hymn-book',  copies  of  which,  as  issued  for 
use,  were  presented  to  the  Court.  In  speak- 
ing to  this  subject,  Mr.  Eennie  pointed  out 
one  or  two  of  the  principal  features  in  the 
hymn-book  now  before  the  Church. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Cairns,  seconded  by 
Dr.  Eadik,  it  was  resolved  to  adopt  the  re- 
commendations as  to  the  title  and  other  points 
contained  in  the  report,  and  to  discharge  the 
committee,  thanking  them  for  their  un- 
wearied diligence  in  the  past. 

THE  KEWL.T-APPOIMTKD  PROPK8SOB8. 

It  being  now  twelve  o'clock,  the  professors 
who  had  been  elected  on  the  previous  day 
were  called  upon  to  appear  before  the  Synod, 
in  order  that  their  appointments  might  be 
intimated  to  them.  On  the  call  being  made, 
Mr.  Paterson  (the  Professor-elect  to  the 
Hebrew  Chair)  and  Dr.  Duff  (the  Professor- 
elect  to  the  Church  History  Chair)  appeared 
at  the  bar.  Dr.  Ker  (the  Professor-elect  to  the 
Chair  for  Practical  Training)  being  absent. 

After  the  minute  of  the  previous  day 
bearing  on  the  subject  had  bieen  read,  the 
Moderator  briefly  addressed  the  two 
brethren  present,  who,  on  being  asked  if 
they  had  any  statement  to  make,  intimated, 
amid  loud  applause,  acceptance  of  the  appoint- 
ments. Thereafter  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship was  offered  to  the  new  professors  by 
the  Moderator,  Principal  Harper,  Professor 
Cairns,  and  Professor  Eadie.  A  comonittee 
was,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Buchanak, 
Glasgow,  seconded  by  Dr.  YorwG,  Glasgow, 
appointed  to  confer  with  Dr.  Ker  as  to  his 
appointment. 

At  a  later  stage  of  the  proceedings,  a  letter 
to  the  following  effect  was  read  by  the  Clerk 
from  Dr.  Ker : — *  I  have  received  your 
announcement  of  my  election  by  the  Synod 
to  the  Chair  of  Practical  Training.  1  am 
deeply  impressed  by  this  proof  of  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Church,  and  I  feel  the  responsi- 
bility which  it  puts  upon  me.  I  have,  how- 
ever, learned  the  experience  surely,  though 
gradually,  that  exertions  repeated  for  any 
length  of  time  undermine  my  strength,  and  I 
Mn  therefore  unable  to  see  my  way  to  accept 
the  ofSce.  In  any  way  possible  to  me,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  my  brethren, 
I  shall  always  be  ready  to  give  whatever 
power  I  possess  to  the  interests  and  service 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church— a  Church 
which  has,  in  its  principles,  the  full  convic- 
tion of  my  judgment  and  the  warmest  affec- 
tion of  my  heart.' 


Professor  Caldkrwood  pointed  out  that 
the  terms  of  the  letter  were  so  guarded  as  to 
leave  room  for  the  hope  that  Dr.  Ker  would 
consent  to  serve  the  Church  up  to  the 
measure  of  his  strength.  He  proposed, 
therefore,  that  the  committee  utiretkoy  ap- 
pointed should  meet  with  the  rev.  Doctor, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  his  final 
resolution  precisely  was. 

This  proposal  was  adopted. 

THE  BIOOil^T  DOMATION. 

A  minute  expressing  the  Synod's  acknow- 
ledgments of  the  donations  intimated  on  the 
previous  day  from  Mr.  Biggart,  Dairy,  was 
read  by  Dr.  Duff,  and  the  thanks  of  the 
Church  were  conveyed  by  the  Moderator  to 
Mr.  Biggart. 

DISESTABUSHHEST  AMD  DISENDOWMEMT. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Disestab- 
lishment was  next  presented. 

Dr.  HuTTOir,  in  submitting  the  report,  said 
it  was  eminently  needful  that  a  pastoral 
like  what  was  proposed  should  be  sent  forth 
from  this  Synod,  where  it  might  be  justly 
expected  that  a  banner  would  be  displayed 
because  of  the  truth. 

The  Clerk  intimated  that  an  overture 
had  been  transmitted  to  the  Synod  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Falkirk,  praying  the  Court  to 
adopt  such  measures  as  might  seem  meet  to 
secure  the  speedy  disestablishment  and  dis- 
endowment  of  the  Established  Churches  of 
England  and  Scotland. 

Mr.  Jebdan  appeared  in  support  of  this 
overture. 

Mr.  FoBGAN  (elder)  also  supported  the 
overture. 

Dr.  Cairns  said  he  had  intended  to  move 
the  adoption  of  the  report,  and  to  make  a 
few  remarks,  but  that  owing  to  the  Synod's 
recent  decision  to  separate  him  from  his 
charge  in  connection  with  his  acceptance  of 
renewed  service  on  the  professorial  staff  of 
the  Church,  he  found  himself  in  such  a  state 
of  agitation  that  he  could  do  nothing  more 
than  submit  the  following  motion: — *The 
Synod  approve  of  the  object  of  the  overture 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Falkirk,  and  of  the 
report  of  the  Disestablishment  Committee; 
thank  the  committee  for  their  diligence,  and 
adopt  the  recommendations;  and  in  regard 
to  the  reference  from  the  Presbytery  of  Dun- 
fermline, resolve — That  the  Synod  hear  with 
surprise  and  regret  that  Her  Majesty's  Board 
of  Works  has  refused  permission  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  United  Presbyterian  Presby- 
tery of  Dunfermline  to  inscribe  on  the  tablet 
to  be  erected  in  the  Abbey  Church  there,  to 
the  memory  of  Thomas  Gillespie,  founder  of 
the  Belief  Church,  the  words,  "Deposed  by 
the  General  Assembly."  The  Svnod  regard 
this  attempt  to  prevent  historical  facts  in  the 
history  of  Mr.  Gillespie  from  being  recorded 
on  the  tablet  to  his  memory  in  the  Abbey 
Church,  where  he  is  buried,  as  an  act  of  in- 
tolerance unworthy^  of  the  Government  of 
this  country  and  injurious  to  the  feelings 
and  rights  of  United  Presbyterians  and  other 
Dissenters;  and  remit  to  the  Disestablish- 
ment Committee  to  oo-operata  with  the  Free* 
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bytery  of  Dunfermline,  with  power  to  me- 
morialise Gk)yernment  in  regard  to  the 
matter,  and  convey  to  them  this  resolution 
of  the  Church,  with  a  yiew  to  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  being  come  to.*  In  a  single 
word,  the  rev.  Doctor  supplemented  his 
moving  of  this  resolution  by  Stating  that,  in 
his  new  relationship  to  the  Church,  he 
trusted  that,  as  in  the  past,  he  would  in  the 
future  be  enabled  to  devote  whatever  powers 
he  had  to  the  advocacy  of  the  cause,  in  the 
hope  that  they  should  soon  see  it  successful, 
and  religious  liberty  and  equality,  in  the 
scriptural  meaning  and  extent  of  these 
terms,  realised  in  the  land. 

Mr.  Yelu>wlbes  (elder),  Stirling,  seconded 
the  motion. 

The  motion  of  Dr.  Cairns  was  unanimously 
carried. 

SABBATH  SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  James  M'Ewen,  Glasgow,  submitted 
the  report  on  Sabbath  schools. 

It  appeared  that  there  had  been  during 
1875  an  increase  of  31  Sabbath  schools,  272 
teachers,  and  3278  scholars ;  and  of  14  Bible 
classes  and  1864  young  persons  attending 
them.  Taking  the  attendance  on  Sabbath 
schools  and  ministers*  and  elders*  classes, 
there  was  a  total  of  119,694  young  persons 
under  religious  instruction,  or  6142  more 
than  in  1874.  Adding  this  to  the  increase  of 
1874,  which  was  6798,  they  had  an  increase 
of  11,940  in  the  Sabbath  schools  and  Bible 
classes  of  the  Church  within  two  years. 
The  answers  to  certain  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  more  efficient  conduct  of  Sabbath 
schools,  which  had  been  sent  down  to  pres- 
byteries, were  given;  and  having  these  in 
consideration,  a  number  of  recommendations 
were  made,  which  pointed,  among  other 
things,  to  the  securing  of  more  exjperienced 
teachers,  to  interesting  students  of  divinity 
in  Sunday  schools,  to  the  importance  of 
ministers  devoting  some  part  of  the  ordinary 
Church  services,  statedly  or  occasionally,  to 
the  young,  and  generally  to  make  Sunday 
schools  more  attractive  and  efficient. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Inolis,  Johnstone, 
the  report  was  recommitted  for  another  year, 
his  own  name  and  that  of  Mr.  Williamson, 
Queensferry,  being  added  to  the  committee. 

widows'  and  obfhaks*  fund. 

The  next  thing  taken  up  was  a  pro^sal  to 
establish  a  fund  in  connection  with  the 
Church  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  ministers  and  missionaries,  it 
being  suggested  that  the  two  friendly  so- 
cieties at  present  in  existence  might  be  made 
the  basis  of  such  a  scheme.  The  matter  was 
introduced  by  overtures  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Edinburgh  and  from  Mes&rs.  B.  T.  Middle- 
ton,  Hugh  Bamett,  and  others  in  Glasgow ; 
and  these  having  been  spoken  to,  a  remit 
was  made  to  a  committee  to  consider  the 
subject,  and  report  to  next  Synod. 

THE  KELSO  CASE. 

This  case  then  came  up,  on  the  report  of  a 
committee  to  whom  it  had  been  remitted  for 
consideration.    It  referred  to  a  number  of 


appeals  by  various  parties,  arising  out  of  a 
memorial  which  haa  been  presented  to  the 
kirk-session  of  the  First  Congregation  (Bev. 
H.  Benton*s),  Kelso,  in  regard  to  the  mode 
of  admififtion  of  applicants  to  commniiioD 
who  held  certificates  from  the  Free  Church. 
It  appeared  that  the  session  bad  been  in  the 
habit  of  requiring  persons  with  such  certifi- 
cates to  appear  before  them,  and  give  assent 
to  questions  commonly  addressed  to  yonng 
communicants;  and  this  was  challenged  by 
John  Melrose,  John  Brown,  jun.,  Thomas 
Slight,  and  a  majority  of  the  congregation, 
as  being  contrary  to  the  rules  and  practice  of 
the  Church.  Slight,  who  was  precentor,  hid 
been  suspended  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
pute. 

Dr.  Frew  stated  that  they  had  arrived  at 
what  they  regarded  as  a  very  happy  concla- 
sion.  The  decision  of  the  committee  was  in 
effect  that  the  session  had  acted  in  perfect 
accordance  with  its  rights,  and  that  the  find- 
ing of  the  presbytery,  which  declared  that 
the  rules  of  the  Church  did  not  necessitate 
the  practice  followed  by  the  session,  nas 
also  correct.  As  regards  Mr.  Slight's  case, 
without  prejudice,  the  session  had  i^ith- 
drawn  the  decision  appealed  against. 

The  report  was  adopted;  and  on  the 
motion  of  Dr.  Bitchie,  Dunse,  the  commit- 
tee were  thanked  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  managed  the  case. 

Several  other  small  items  of  business 
were  disposed  of,  and  the  Court  then  ad- 
journed. 

Evening  Sederunt. 
The  Synod  met  again  in  the  evening  at 
six  o'clock — Bev.  Mr.  Bankine,  Cupar,  Mo- 
derator. 

THE     UNFERMENTED     WINE    QUESTION  — AP- 
PEALS FROM  LOTHIAN  ROAD  ELDERS. 

The  first  business  was  the  protest  and 
appeal  of  Messrs.  M^Adam  and  Jeffrey,  who 
had  been  suspended  by  the  session  of  Lothian 
Boad  Church  from  the  eldership,  the  ground 
being  ^  that  they  declined  discharging  the 
full  duties  of  the  eldership  in  the  observance 
of  the  communion.'  The  Clerk  then  read  a 
report  bv  a  committee  of  Synod  appointed  to 
deal  with  the  case,  recommending  the  Synod 
to  dismiss  the  appeal,  and  affirm  the  decision 
of  the  presbytery  and  the  session.  This  de- 
cision, it  was  stated,  was  acquiesced  in  by 
the  presbyt*  ry  and  session,  but  the  appel- 
lants craved  to  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  tbe 
Synod. 

Mr.  Jeffrey  supported  his  appeal 

Mr.  M'Ada&i  had  been  told  that  he  was 
the  leader  in  this  agitation,  and  that  he  lad 
created  the  disturbance  in  the  Church. 

Bev.  Mr.  Fleming,  on  behalf  of  the  session 
of  Lothian  Boad  Church,  said  Mr.  M'Adam 
had  not  uttered  one  word  bearing  on  tl»e 
subject 

Dr.  Peddie,  on  behalf  of  the  presbytery, 
said  it  was  with  reluctance  that  he  rose  to 
speak  on  this  disagreeable  case.  . 

Mr.  Kinnear,  Dalbeattie,  moved—  IM' 
the  recommendation  of  the  Synod's  comm"- 
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fee  in  this  case  be  adopted  as  the  decinon  of 
the  Sjnod ;  therefore  dismiss  the  protest  and 
appeal  of  Messrs.  H'Adam  and  Jeffrey  as  ill- 
foanded,  and  affirm  the  sentence  of  the  pres- 
bytery and  session/  This  was  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

THE  MORNIN66IDE  CASE. 

The  Synod  next  took  up  the  appeal  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Pirret,  session-clerk  of  Mor- 
ningside,  against  the  following  decision  of 
the  Morningside  session,  which  had  been 
sustained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  : 
'  That  if  a  person  admitted  to  membership 
in  the  congregation  under  the  inspection  of 
this  session  refuses  to  observe  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  connection  with  the  congrega- 
tion, and  as  administered  by  the  session, 
such  person  by  so  doing  virtually  throws 
himself  out  of  membership  in  the  congre- 
gation, and  must  be  viewed  and  treated  as 
placed  by  himself  in  that  position.' 

The  Clerk  read  the  decision  of  the  com- 
mittee to  whom  the  case  was  remitted,  to 
the  effect  that,  without  pronouncing  on  the 
principle  involved,  they  declined  to  disturb 
the  decision  of  the  presbytery,  and  recom- 
mended the  Synod  to  dismiss  the  protest 
and  appeal.  From  the  decision  Mr.  Gal- 
braith  dissented. 

Mr.  PiRRET  explained  that  he  did  not  ask 
the  Morningside  session  to  be  allowed  to 
communicate  in  another  congregation  and 
retain  his  office  in  the  Church,  as  Dr.  Black 
had  said  yesterday  morning  in  his  report  to 
the  Synod's  committee.  He  never  thought 
of  that,  as  lie  knew  he  could  not  perform 
the  duties  of  his  office. 

Mr.  Mair,  for  the  session  of  Morningside, 
gave  a  statement  of  the  case. 

Professor  C  alder  wood,  who  also  ap- 
peared for  the  session,  said  that  Mr.  Pirret 
was  not  a  factious  man,  and  he  had  ever 
Deen  esteemed  and  respected  by  his  brethren. 
Dr.  Peddie  again  appeared  for  the  pres- 
bytery. 

Mr.  Pirret,  in  reply,  said  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  sessions  to  provide  for  all  the 
members  under  their  care. 
Parties  having  been  removed, 
Mr. Robert  WILSON  (elder)moved— *That 
the  Synod,  while  not  wholly  approving  of 
the  action  of  the  session,  remit  the  case  for 
their  reconsideration,  and  recommend  that 
provision  be  made  within  the  congregation 
to  meet  the  conscience  of  Mr.  Pirret.' 

Dr.  Joseph  Brown,  Glasgow,  said  he 
would  second  the  motion  if  the  words 
'within  the  congregation'  were  left  out. 
Mr.  Wilson  said  he  agreed  to  that 
Mr.  Brown,  Paisley,  moved — ^  That  the 
Synod  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee;  and,  without  pronouncing  any 
judgment  on  the  principle  involved  in  the 
terms  of  the  finding,  affirm  the  decisions  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  and  the  ses- 
sion.' 

Mr.  Bennie,  Glasgow,  in  seconding  the 
motion,  said  he  did  not  see  why  the  session 
should  not  be  entitled  to  come  to  a  decision 
of  the  kind  under  consideration  in  self- 
defence. 


Br.  Edmond,  London,  was  not  altogether 
satisfied  with  either  of  the  motions,  as  he 
thought  something  should  be  said  to  Mr. 
Pirret  as  well  as  to  the  session.  He  there- 
fore moved — ^  Giving  no  judgment  in  refer- 
ence to  the  appeal  before  tide  Court,  and 
looking  only  at  the  facts  of  the  case,  the 
Synod  recommend  that  the  session,  should 
Mr.  Pirret  still  continue  to  desire  to  retain 
his  office  in  the  membership  of  their  Church, 
earnestly  consider  whether  there  is  any  way 
by  which  they  could  meet  Mr.  Pirret^  con- 
scientious difficulties  as  to  the  use  of  the 
ordiiiary  wine.* 

Br.  Wallace,  Glasgow,  seconded  the 
motion. 

Dr.  Hl^tton,  Paisley,  thought  the  session 
might  still  make  an  effort  to  do  something 
conciliatory,  and  for  this  reason  indicated 
preference  of  Br.  Edmond's  motion. 

Mr.  Wilson  having  then,  with  the  consent 
of  his  seconder,  withdrawn  his  motion,  a 
vote  was  taken  between  the  other  two,  when 
108  members  voted  for  Mr.  Brown's  motion, 
and  106  for  Br.  Edmond's.  The  members  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  being  parties 
in  the  case,  took  no  partjn  the  division. 

the  chair  of  practical  training. 

Br.  YouNO,  Glasgow,  said  the  committee 
appointed  to  confer  with  Br.  Ker  with  refer- 
ence to  his  call  to  the  Chair  of  Practical 
Training,  had  received  a  letter  from  him,  in 
which  he  declined  the  appointment  to  the 
chair,  but  expressed  a  desire  to  be  service- 
able to  the  Synod  in  any  way  he  could.  The 
committee  had  drawn  up  a  report  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  was  to  the  effect  that  they  had 
conferred  with  him  as  to  the  kind  of  service 
which  he  might  be  able  to  render  in  connec- 
tion with  the  chair  to  which  he  had  been 
ekcted;  and  they  had  found  that  Br.  Ker 
was  unwilling  to  become  either  Professor  or 
Vice-Professor  of  Practical  Training,  but 
that  he  had  every  desire  to  be  serviceable  to 
the  Synod  in  connection  with  the  objects 
which  they  had  in  view  in  erecting  a  chair 
of  this  kind.  He  wished  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood  that  he  could  not  be  responsible 
for  doing  the  work  of  such  a  chair,  and  that 
he  would  not  for  a  moment  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  Synod,  now  or  at  any  time,  electing  a 
professor  to  do  its  work.  Br.  Ker  would  be 
read^  to  take  part  in  the  course  of  practical 
training,  and  the  committee,  in  view  of  Br. 
Ker's  position,  and  of  what  they  understand 
to  be  the  strong  desire  of  Synod  to  secure 
the  benefit  of  his  influence  in  the  recon- 
structed Hall,  suggested  to  him,  and  ventured 
to  suggest  to  the  Synod,  that  the  ]  resent 
department  of  practical  training  might  be 
left  in  charge  of  the  whole  Senatus,  and 
under  the  special  direction  of  the  Principal, 
with  instructions  to  avail  themselves  of  Br. 
Ker's  services  to  as  great  an  extent  as  might 
be  possible,  and  to  supplement  the  work  of 
the  proposed  chair  otherwise  by  calling  in 
the  aid  of  other  brethren,  as  might  be  requisite 
and  available. 

Br.  Young  moved  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
port. 
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Mr.  Bbbtok,  Kelso,  seoonded,  and  thought 
a  vote  of  thanks  shotUd  be  given  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Bemton  then  gave  notice  of  this 
motion : — *  That  as  an  election  to  the  Chair 
of  Practical  Training  must  take  place  at  next 
Synod,  presbyteries  be  instrncted  to  send  up 
to  the  Synod  Clerk  by  the  Ist  March  next  the 
names  of  such  peraons  as  they  may  deem 
suitable  for  said  chair,  and  that  the  list  of 
(^Report  of  Second 


names  be  published  in  the  April  Mim&nary 
Record: 

It  was  agreed  that  this  matter  be  taken 
up  on  Monday  night  at  eight  o^dook. 

POSTPONKBCKNT  OF  UNFBRMENTKD  WINE 
OVEBTUBES. 

It  being  now  11  o'clock,  Professor  Galdeb- 
wooD  proposed  that  the  overtures  anent 
communion  wine  should  be  taken  up  on 
Tuesday  mornings  and  this  was  ultimately 
agreed  to. 
Week  in  ottr  next.) 


PRESBYTERIAL  PROCEEDINGS. 


Aberdeen. — This  presbytery  met  at 
Lumsden  on  2d  May,  for  the  ordination 
of  Mr.  J.  F.  Dempster,  A.M.  Mr.  Dodds 
preached  an  excellent  sermon,  Mr.  Hall 
ordained  and  addressed  the  minister,  and 
Mr.  Aachterlonie  the  people.  Rev.  John 
Robson,  D.D.,  late  of  India,  Rev.  William 
Simmers,  of  Portsoy,  and  Rev.  Messrs. 
Nicol  and  Sherriffs,  of  the  Free  Church, 
united  with  the  presbytery  in  the  act  of 
ordination.  Mr.  Dempster  received  a 
hearty  welcome  from  the  congregation. 
A  large  and  enthusiastic  soiree  was  held 
in  the  evening,  when  Mr.  Dempster  was 
presented  with  pulpit  robes.  Mr.  J.  B. 
Dancan,  M.A.,  delivered  all  his  trials  for 
ordination,  which  were  cordially  sustained, 
and  his  ordination  appointed  to  take  place 
at  Lynturk  on  Tuesday,  6th  June,  when 
Mr.  Dempster  is  to  preach,  Mr.  Yonng 
to  ordain  and  address  the  minister,  and 
Mr.  Dodds  the. people.  A  moderation 
was  granted  to  St.  Nicholas  Lane  con- 
gregation, to  be  held  on  Monday,  15th 
May — Mr.  A.  Dickie  to  preach  and 
preside. 

Dundee. — The  monthly  meeting  of  this 
presbytery  was  held' on  Tuesday,  18th 
April  —  the  Rev.  Alexander  Maclean, 
moderator.  The  Rev.  T.  R.  Anderson,  of 
the  Hamilton  Presbytery,  being  present, 
was  invited  to  correspond.  The  clerk 
read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Edward  Jenkins, 
M.P.,  stating  that  he  had  received  the 
petitions  which  had  been  forwarded  to 
him  by  the  presbytery,  and  that  he  would 
gladly  present  them  to  Parliament,  and 
support  the  prayer  of  them.  The  roll  of 
presbytery  was  adjusted  for  the  Synod, 
and  the  Rev.  James  George  and  Mr.  G. 
Cralckshanks  were  appointed  members  of 
the  Committee  of  Bills  and  Overtures. 
Read  a  report  from  Dr.  Scott,  Home 
Secretary^  with  reference  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  Surplus  Fund  within  the 
bounds  of  the  presbytery,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  seven  out  of  the  nineteen 
congregations  had  shared  in  the  distribu- 
tion for  the  last  year;  that  four  were 
entitled  to  a  full  share,  amounting  to 
X40,  and  three  to  three-fourths  of  a  share. 


By  the  aid  of  this  fund,  the  stipend  in 
torn  congregations  was  raised  to  £200; 
in  two,  to  £197,  lOs. ;  and  in  one,  to  £190. 
The  presbytery  expressed  gratification 
with  the  result  attained,  and  gratitude  to 
the  committee  and  their  chairman,  Mr. 
James  Morton,  for  their  earnest  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  scheme.  The  clerk  read  a 
letter  from  Dr.  MacGill,  Foreign  Secretory, 
asking  the  moderator  and  clerk  to  give 
him  such  information  as  may  aid  the 
Foreign  Committee  in  the  work  of  calling 
and  sending  forth  missionaries  to  the 
foreign  field.  Messrs.  James  Gray  and 
John  Cook,  students,  delivered  discourses, 
which  were  cordially  sustained.  Mr. 
James  Butchart,  student  of  the  fifth 
year,  gave  part  of  his  trials  for  licence, 
which  were  cordially  sustained. 

Minburgh.— The  monthly  meetmg  of 
this  presbytery  was  held  on  2d  May,  within 
the  offices  of  the  Church,  Queen  Street- 
Rev.  Mr.  Barlas,  Musselburgh,  moderator. 
There  was  laid  on  the  table  the  consti- 
tution of  the  recently-formed  congre- 
gation at  Bonnington,  adopted  by  the 
congregation,  and  forwarded  to  the  pres- 
bytery,  witdi  the  request  that  it  beapprored 
of.  A  small  committee  was  appointed  Ui 
examine  into  the  framing  of  the  constitn* 
tion  of  this  church,  and  to  report.  The  j 
clerk  stated  that  he  had  received  in  doe  i 
course  a  call  addressed  by  the  English 
Presbyterian  congregation  at  Bourne- 
mouth to  the  Rev.  John  Young,  junior 
minister  of  Newington  congregation,  with 
relative  documents.  Mr.  Youns  being 
anxious  to  have  the  matter  settled  before 
the .  Synod  met,  it  was  agreed,  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  clerk,  to  consider  the 
call  at  a  special  meeting  of  presbyteir,  to 
be  held  on  the  15th  inst.,  at  one  o'clock. 
The  clerk  submitted  an  overture  from 
elders  and  members  of  Newington  Church 
for  transmission  to  the  Synod,  with  re- 
ference to  the  question  of  the  use 
of  unfermented  wine  in  the  ordinance 
of  the  Lord»s  Supper.  It  was  agreed 
to  transmit  the  overture.  A  petition 
was  presented  on  behalf  of  the  con- 
gregation at  Burra  (Shetland),  praying 
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for  a  moderatioD  ia  a  calh    The  appliea^ 
tion  wa«  granted ;  and  Mr.  Macfariane, 
Lerwick,  was  appointed  to  officiate  on 
the  occasion,     tinder  a  remit  from  the 
Synod,  Mr.  Gardiner  gave  in  a  report  of 
the  committee  on  Sabtath  schools.     The 
committee  approved  of  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Synod's  committee  to  appoint 
a  thoroughly  qualified  agent,  who  should 
devote  his  entire  time  and  attention  to 
the  visitation  of  the  Sabbath  schools  of 
the  Church  throughout  the  land ;  and  re- 
commended that,  in  the  event  of  such  an 
agent  being  appointed  bj  the  Church,  the 
grant  of  £50,.  hitherto  given  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Sabbath  School  Teachers'  Union 
towards  the  salary  of  their  agent,  be  dis- 
continued, and  applied  to  the  remunera- 
tion of  the  Synod's  agent      After  con- 
eideration,  a  motion,  to  the  efiect  that  the 
present  arrangement  be  continued,  was 
carried.     Dr.  Craig  (elder),  on  behalf  of 
the  committee,  gave  in  answers  to  the 
reasons  of    protest  and   appeal  by  Mr. 
Thomas     Pirret,    elder    of    Morningside 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  against  the 
finding  of  the  presbytery,  affirming  the 
decision  of  the  session  of  that  congrega- 
tion.   On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Morton,  the 
reasons  were  approved  of,  and  Dr.  Craig, 
Dr.    Peddie,    and    I>r.    Thomson  were 
appointed  to  defend  the  action  of  the 
presbytery  at  the  bar  of  the  Synod.    Mr. 
Paterson  (elder)  submitted  the  following 
potion: — *That,    considering   the   great 
importance  of  a  fund  being  provided  in 
connection   with    this    Church    for    the 
benefit  of  the  widows  and  children  of  its 
ministers  and  missionaries,  and  the  fact 
that  the  two  societies  at  present  existing 
fail  in  effectually  accomplishing  this  object, 
it  is  overtured  that  the  Synod,  with  the 
view  of  taking  the  whole   subject  into 
consideration,  appoint  a  committee   for 
that  purpose  to  report  to  next  Synod.' 
It  was  agreed  to  transmit  the  overture, 
and  Dr.  Thomson  and  Mr.  Paterson  were 
appointed  to  support  it  at  the  bar  of  the 
Synod. — At  a  meeting  of  this  presbytery 
held  on  15th  May,  Rev.    John    Young 
intimated  his  declinature  of  the  call  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  the  English  Presbyterian 
congregation,  Bournemouth. 

Olaagow. — ^A  meeting  of  this  presbytery 
was-  held  on  2d  May — Rev.  Mr.  Johnston, 
moderator— when  the  following  overture 
was  unanimously  transmitted: — 'Where- 
as it  is  eminently  desirable  that  a  fund 
should  be  instituted  in  connection  with  our 
Church  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  and 
orphan  children  of  ministers  and  mission- 
aries ;  and  whereas  it  is  understood  that 
there  are  at  present  in  existence  two 
friendly  societies,  which  have  this  object 
in^iew,  and  of  which  a  considerable  num- 


ber of  the  ministers  of  oar  Church  are 
members:  it  is  hereby  respectfully  over* 
tured  that  the  Synod  take  this  matter  into 
consideration,  and  if  so  advised,  appoint  a 
committee  to  make  inquiry  how  such  a 
fund  may  be  established ;  and  further, 
whether  the    existing   societies  may  be 
made  the  basis  of  a  scheme  which  shall 
embrace  all  the  ministers  and  missionaries 
of  the  Church ;  or  that  the  Synod  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  deemed  expedient.' 
Newcastle. — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
28  ih  March^Rev.  A.  Wilson,  moderator. 
Calls  were  laid  on  the  table  from  the  eon- 
gregations  of  Barras  Bridge,  Newcastle, 
and  North  Shields,  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  B. 
Hastings,  M.A.,  preacher;  from  Willington 
Quay,  to  Mr.  A.  P.  Porrest,  preacher ; 
from  Trinity  Church,  Sunderland,  to  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Rae,  of  Ecclefechan.   The  calls 
were  all  unanimously  sustained.    Trials 
were  assigned  to  Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr. 
Porrest,  and  commissioners  were  appointed 
to  prosecute  the  call  to  Mr.  Rae  before 
the  presbytery  of  Annandale.  It  was  inti- 
mated  that  Mr.  John  Parker,  preacher, 
under  call  to  East  Street  Church,  South 
Shields,    was   detained  in  Orkney,  and 
unable  to  be  present  at  this  meeting  to 
give  in  his  trials  for  ordination,  and  a 
special  meeting  of   presbytery  was    ap- 
pointed to  be  held  at  Sunderland,  on  the 
4th  of  April,  for  that  purpose,  and  to 
decide  accordingly.    Mr.  Robert  Stewart, 
preacher,  under  call  to  Gateshead,  gave  in 
nis  appointed  trials,  which  were  unani- 
mously sustained.      His  ordination  was 
fixed  to  take  place  at  Gateshead  on  the 
11th  April— Mr.  Clark  to  preach,  Mr.  D. 
Wilson  to  ordain  and  give  the  charge,  and 
Mr.  Leitch  to  address  the  people.    The 
next  ordinary  meeting  was  appointed  to 
be  held  at  Newcastle  on  the  25th  April. — 
The  presbytery  met  again  at  Sunderland 
on  the  4th  April,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
the  trials  of  Mr.  John  Parker,  preacher, 
under  call  to  East  Street  Church,  South 
Shields — Rev.  R.  Brown,  moderator  pro 
tern.    Mr.  Parker  gave  in  his  appointed 
trials,  which  were  unanimouslv  sustained, 
and  his  ordination  was  fixed  for  the  17th 
April,  at  eleven  a.m.,— Mr.  Thompson  to 
preach,  Mr.  Parker  to  preside  and  give 
the  charge,  and  Mr.  Scott  to  address  the 
congregation.— The  presbytery  met  for  the 
ordination  of   Mr.    Robert    Stewart,    at 
Gateshead,  on  the   1 1th  April— Rev.  D. 
Wilson,  moderator  pro  tern,     Mr.   Clark 
preached  from  Num.  xi.  29,   the  mode- 
rator ordained  and  gave  the  charge,  and 
Mr.  Leitch  addressed  the  congregation.— 
The  presbytery  met  for  the  ordinatioii  of 
Mr.  John  Parker,  preacher,  at  East  Street 
Church,  SouthShields— Rev.  John  Parker, 
of  Sunderland,  moderator  pro  tem,    Mr. 
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Thompson  preached  from  Rev.  zy.  3,  4, 
the  moderator  ordained  and  gaye  the 
charge,  and  Mr.  Scott  addressed  the  con- 
gregation.— This  preshyterjagain  met  on 
the  25th  April-— Key.  A.  Wilson,  mode- 
rator. A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Forrest, 
preacher,  declining  the  call  from  Willing- 
ton  Qnay.  The  call  was  accordingly  set 
aside.  Read  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  B. 
Hastings,  M.A.,  preacher,  intimating  his 
acceptance  of  the  call  from  Barras  Bridge 
Chnrch,  Newcastle,  and  his  consequent 
declinature  of  the  call  from  North  Shields. 
The  North  Shields  call  was  accordingly 
set  aside.  It  was  intimated  that  Mr. 
William  Cleland,  elder,  Willington  Qnay, 
the  presbytery's  representatiye  at  the 
Home  Mission  Board,  had  died  since  the 
last  meeting,  and  a  small  committee  was 
appointed  to  draw  np  a  minute  expressive 
of  the  presbytery's  sense  of  the  loss  they 
haye  sustained  by  his  death.  On  return- 
ing, they  submitted  a  notice,  which  was 
unanimously  approved  of,  and  ordered  to 
be  inserted  in  the  minutes,  and  the  clerk 
was  instructed  to  forward  a  copy  to  Mrs. 
Cleland.  Mr.  Robert  Hedley,  of  Bishop 
Auckland,  was  unanimously  elected  to 
succeed  Mr.  Cleland  as  the  presbytery's 
representative  at  the  Home  Mission  Board. 
There  were  laid  on  the  table  petitions 
for  transmission  to  the  Synod  anent 
Union  in  England,  from  eight  ministers  of 
the  presbytery;  six  elders  of  Blackett 
Street  Church,  Newcastle ;  Rev.  William 
Fisken,  Stamfordham;  and  the  Rev. 
Charles  Friskin,  Mount  Pleasant.  It  was 
agreed  to  transmit  the  petitions.  A  tele- 
gram was  received  from  the  clerk  of  the 
Annandale  Presbytery,  intimating  that  the 
Rev.  James  S.  Rae,  of  Ecdefechan,  had,  at 
a  meeting  of  presbytery  held  that  day, 
accepted  the  call  from  Trinity  Church, 
Sunderland.  His  induction  was  fixed  for 
the  dlst  May,  at  11  ▲.h.,— Mr.  R.  P. 
Douglas  to  preach,  Mr.  Thompson  to  pre- 
side and  give  the  charge,  and  Mr.  Steele 
to  address  the  congregation. 

Orifcncy.— This  presbytery  met  at  Kirk- 
wall on  the  evening  of  the  8th  May — Mr. 
S.  Soutar,  moderator.  A  letter  was  read 
from  Mr.  Dewar,  declining  the  call  from 
Shapinshay,  and  the  call  was  set  aside  ac- 
cordingly. A  letter  was  read  from  Mr. 
John  M.  Mackenzie,  accepting  the  call  ad- 
dressed to  him  from  the  Wick  congregation. 
There  was  laid  on  the  table  a  call  from  the 


congregation  of  Stromness,  addressed  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Kirkwood,  preacher,  signed 
by  340  members  and  164  adherents.  A 
petition  was  also  read  praying  the  presby- 
tery to  expedite  the  call.  Mr.  Soutar's 
conduct  in  the  moderation  was  approved 
of.  Messrs.  Spence  and  Eanson,  the  com- 
missioners, having  been  heard  in  support 
of  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  the  presbytery 
most  cordially  and  unanimously  sustained 
the  call.  Mr.  Kirkwood  being  present, 
intimated  that  he  now  accepted  of  it,  and 
had  trials  for  ordination  appointed  him. 
The  clerk  read  letters  from  Mr.  Pender 
and  Mr.  Laing,  acknowledging  receipt  of 
petitions,  which  they  had  presented  to 
Parliament.  A  petition  was  read  from 
the  congregation  of  Westray,  asking  for  a 
moderation.  The  congregation  offered  a 
stipend  of  £152,  with  £8  for  travelling  ex- 
penses, the  manse,  valued  at  £10,  10s., 
and  four  weeks'  holidays.  The  presbytery 
agreed  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  petition  ; 
and  appointed  Mr.  Ingram  to  moderate  in 
a  call  on  Wednesday  the  21st  June,  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  presbytery 
then  adjourned,  to  meet  in  B array  to- 
morrow for  the  induction  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Melville. — ^This  presbytery  met  again  st 
Burray  on  the  9th  May  for  the  induction' 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Melville.  Mr.  Robertson 
preached,  Mr.  Soutar  put  the  questions 
of  the  formula  and  addressed  Mr.  Melville, 
and  Mr.  Buchanan  addressed  the  people. 
Mr.  Melville  received  a  most  cordial  wel- 
come from  the  people,  who  seemed  truly 
joyful  in  having  obtained  the  object  of 
their  unanimous  choice.  This  settlement 
is  very  promising.  The  next  meeting  of 
presbytery  to  be  held  at  Kirkwall  on  Mon- 
day evening,  the  8d  of  July,  at  six  o'clock. 

CALLS. 

Nairn.— Mr.  Henry  J.  S.  Turnbnll, 
preacher,  called  to  be  colleague  to  Bev. 
Mr.  Bisset. 

Stirling  {^Jrakine  Church). — Mr.  A.  F. 
Forrest,  preacher,  called  May  1. 

Aberdeen  {St.  Nicholas  Lane). — Mr.  A. 
F.  Forrest,  preacher,  called  May  15. 

INDUCTIONS. 

Glasgow  (BeUiaven  Church). — Rev.  W. 
R.  Thomson,  late  of  Greenock,  inducted 
May  11. 

Orkney  (Burray). ^'Rey.  W.  B.  Melville, 
inducted  May  9. 


Itotias  0f  Ittto  ||ttW5xati0ns* 


Selection  from  the  new  United  Pres- 
byterian Htmn  Book. 
The  Psalmody  Committee  have  in  pre- 
paration a  tune-book  adapted  to  all  the 


hymns  which  the  new  book  contains; 
but  as  the  Hymn  Book  could  not  be 
printed  till  suggestions  had  been  sent  in 
to  the  committee,  the  Synod  granted 
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permission  to  the  Psalmody  Committee 
to  issue  a  selection  of  hymns,  "with  ac- 
companying tunes,  by  way  of  instalment 
of  die  completed  book.  We  ha^e  now 
got  this  selection,  consisting  of  36 
hymns,  with  appiopriate  tunes.  The 
g^ection  is  beautifuUy  finished,  both  as 
to  mosic  and  letterpress;  and  the  tones 
are  such  as  can  be  easily  acquired  by 
any  one  possessing  ordinary  acquaint- 
ance with  music.  As  the  selection  is 
mainly  intended  for  choirs  and  congre- 
gational practisings,  we  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  notifying  the  fact  to  all  whom 
it  may  concern.  The  editorship  of  the 
work,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Henry 
Smart,  of  London,  carries  along  with  it 
ample  guarantee  of  the  thoroughness  of 
adaptation  of  the  melodies  and  unexcep- 
tionable character  of  the  harmonies. 

A  Chrokological  and  Geographical 
Introduction  to  the  Life  of  Christ. 
By  Ch.  Ed.  Caspari.  From  the 
original  German  work.  Revised  by 
the  Author.  Translated,  with  Addi- 
tional Notes,  by  Maurice  J.  Evans, 
B.A.  With  Map  of  the  Scenes  of 
our  Lord's  Labours,  and  Plan  of 
Jerusalem. 

Edinburgh :  T.  A;  T.  Clark.    1S76. 

There  are  two  grounds  on  which  Chris- 
tianity is  specially  attacked  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  yiz.  speculative  and  historical. 
The  author  of  Supernatural  Religion^ 
^-g-t  attacks  it  on  both.  He  essays  to 
show  that  the  supernatural  is  impossible, 
and  therefore  incredible ;  and  that  this 
being  so,  the  greater  part  of  the  teaching 
of  Scripture  must  fall  to  the  ground. 
Bathe  also  endeavours  to  prove  &at  the 
historic  basis  of  Christianity  is  untrust- 
worthy, and  must  be  rejected.  Now 
it  is  of  great  importance  for  men  of 
competent  powers  and  learning  to  deal 
with  both  of  these  phases  of  unbelief, 
and  show  that  the  supernatural  and  the 
historical  cannot  be^  so  easily  swept 
away  as  certain  daring  authors  seem  to 
imagine. 

The  book  before  us  deals  with  the 
latter  aspect  of  the  question.  The 
facts  of  Christ's  life  are  arranged  in 
chronological  order,  the  scenes  amid 
which  He  wrought  described,  and  seem- 
ing discrepancies  removed  or  accounted 
for.  Altogether,  we  have  a  vast  amount 
of  learning,  a  great  deal  of  penetrat- 
uig  thought,  and  clear  and  conclusive 
exegesis,  given  within  a  brief  space. 


The  translator  has  done  his  part 
lovingly  and  well.  It  has  been  that  of 
much  more  than  a  mere  translator, — it 
has  been  that  also  of  the  commentator 
and  illustrator.  The  volume  is  a  very 
seasonable  one.  It  is  addressed  specially 
to  those  who  are  set  for  the  deduce  of 
divine  truth  ;  and  such  will  find  it  to  be 
a  storehouse  of  well-digested  learning 
and  cogent  argument. 

Historic  Scenes  in  Forfarshire.  By 
WiLUAH  Marshall,  D.D.,  Coupar- 
Angus. 

Edinburgh:  WUllun  OUphant  A  Co.    1876. 

Dr.  Marshall  says  in  his  preface: 
*  Our  title  describes  our  subject.  It  is 
not  the  antiquities  of  Forfarshire,  or  its 
architecture,  or  its  topography,  or  its 
landscapes,  or  its  agriculture,  or  its 
trade  and  commerce.  With  these  our 
subject,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  treated, 
has  hitherto  been  mixed  up  generally 
in  large  and  expensive  works ;  but  it  is 
quite  distinct  from  them.  It  is  the 
Historic  Scenes  of  the  shire ;  to  which 
nothing  was  relevant  which  did  not 
contribute  more  or  less  to  the  making 
of  such  scenes. 

.  *  We  have  written  for  the  information 
and  entertainment  of  the  general  reader. 
Ail  questions  on  which  he  could  not  be 
expected  to  accompany  us  with  intelli- 
gence and  interest,  we  have  studiously 
shunned.' 

The  work  has  evidently  been  a  con- 
genial one ;  and  Dr.  Marshall  brings  to  it 
the  keen  intelligence  and  racy  humour 
which  he  so  largely  possesses.  We  do 
not  wonder  that  the  papers  which  com- 
pose the  volume  were  exceedingly 
popular  in  the  district  to  which  they 
more  immediately  refer.  Now,  however, 
that  they  appear  in  a  collected  form, 
and  appeal  to  a  wider  circle,  we  are  sure 
they  will  be  cordially  welcomed  ;  for 
many  of  the  scenes  and  persons  described 
are  of  more  than  local, — ^they  are  of 
national  interest, — ^and  pertain  to  the 
annals  of  the  kingdom.  The  volume  is 
rich  in  illustrative  anecdotes.  Many  of 
them,  we  have  no  doubt,  have  in  viva 
voce  form  delighted  favoured  circles,  and 
caused  explosive  laughter.  The  im- 
pression, however,  which  the  perusal  of 
the  volume  leaves  on  the  mmd,  is  that 
which  similar  volumes  and  such  lectures 
as  thofiie  of  Dr.  Arthur  Mitchell's  on 
archseology  leave,  viz.  that  the  world 
is  advancing  in  intelligence  and  human- 
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ity,  -whatever  croakera  may  say,  and  that 
'  the  former  times  were  not  better  than 
these/ 

A  Vindication  of  Doctrinal  Stan- 
dards ;  with  special  reference  to  the 
Standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
By  the  Rev.  Principal  Caven,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Ezegetics,  Enoz  College, 
Toronto.    8vo,  pp.  33. 

Toronto  :  James  Campbell  &  Son.    1875. 

This  vindication  of  written  creeds,  and 
of  the  Westminster  Books  in  particular, 
is  distinguished  by  the  learning,  judi- 
ciousness, good  sense,  and  moderation 
which  are  characteristics  of  the  author. 
He  says  'that  no  theory  of  subscrip- 
tion is  sanctioned  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church  which  would  bind  one  to  accept 
every  statement  on  subordinate  matters, 
orwhich  would  require  approval  of  every 
detail  in  the  statements  of  matters  of 
higher  importance.  The  well-known 
system  of  doctrine  set  forth  in  the  Con- 
fession, as  in  the  other  symbols  of  the 
Reformed  Churches,  must  in  what,  by 
common  consent,  have  been  deemed  its 
great  leading  features,  be  accepted. 
Whatever  individuals  may  have  held, 
or  may  still  hold,  the  Church  does  not 
exact  subscription  in  any  sense  more 
stringent  than  that  now  explained.' 
Now  all  this  may  be  quite  correct,  but, 
as  has  been  remarked,  the  Church  which 
the  author  belongs  to  does  not  say  so, 
but  seems  to  say  ratiher  the  contrary; 
and  hence  arises  the  trouble.  If  one 
be  allowed  with  impunity  to  deviate  on 
one  point,  another  demands  the  same 
liberty  on  a  different  article,  which  may 
be  more  important,  but  is  not  more 
certainly  nor  more  expressly  embodied 
in  the  standards.  The  whole  matter 
we  cannot  but  think  might  eaidly  be  put 
right,  by  just  following  the  example  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States,  which  limits  subscription  to  '  the 
system  of  doctrine.* 

Some  Words  about  the  Churches; 
Being  the  Introductory  Address  de- 
livered at  the  opening  of  the  English 
Synod  of  the  United  PresbytCTian 
Church,  on  Monday,  11th  October 
1875,  in  Mount  Pleasant  Church, 
Liverpool.  By  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Simp- 
son, D.D.,  of  Derby,  Moderator  of 
the  Synod. 

Manchester:  Heriad  &  Walker.    1875. 

Dr.   Simpson  is  not  unknown  in  the 


world  of  literature.  He  has  i 
some  volumes  of  great  excellence,  and 
his  pen  often  graces  the  pages  of  our 
best  and  most  popular  periodicals. 

In  this  address  he  discourses  with  keen 
intelligence  and  width  of  sympatliyon 
some  of  the  most  prominent  ecclesiastical 
and  theological  features  of  the  day. 
Dr.  Norman  Macleod  avers  more  than 
once,  in  his  recently  published  Joumalg, 
that  an  Established  Church  is  necessary 
for  the  obtaining  of  ministers  of  taste 
and  culture.  Dr.  Simpson^s  address 
needs  only  to  be  read  to  give  assurance 
that  in  these  respects  men  are  to  be  found 
in  the  ranks  of  Nonconforming  dergy 
who  would  do  honour  to  any  deDomina- 
tion,  and  who  would  lend  lustre  to  any 
rank  a  national  Church  has  to  ooufer. 

Freedom  of  the  Will  Vindicated; 
or.  President  Edwards*  Necessitarian 
Theory  Refuted.  By  the  late  Rev. 
J.  G.  Stewart. 

Olaagow:  Dayid  Biyee  &  Son.    1876. 

This  essay  was  written  by  Mr.  Stewart 
when  he  was  a  student  in  the  Relief 
Divinity  Hall.  The  subject  of  which  it 
treats  is  confessedly  one  of  the  most 
difficult  in  the  sphere  of  philosophical 
andtheologicalspeculation.  Mr.  Stewart, 
however,  grapples  witii  it  in  a  manner 
that  shows  he  possessed  powers  of 
thought  of  quite  a  superior  order ;  and 
while  he  speaks  with  becoming  respect 
of  the  great  name  of  Edwards,  he  does 
manful  combat  with  him  in  respect  of 
his  special  views.  The  essay  is  one 
which  has  interest  for  the  student  as 
being  the  work  of  one  of  themsehes, 
and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a 
writer  of  such  undoubted  philosophic 
power  had  not  opportunity  given  him 
for  benefiting  the  Church  1^  his  mature 
researches. 

In  India  :  Sketches  of  Indian  Life  and 
Travel    By  Mrs.  Murray  Mitchell. 

T.  Nelson  &  Sons. 

Mrs.  Mitchell  has  been  long  in  India, 
and  has  seen  many  parts  of  it.  She  h&s 
evidently  quick  observation,  a  nj^J 
instinct  for  noting  those  points  which 
people  in  this  country  most  wish  to 
know,  and  a  happy  knac^  of  giving  ner 
impressions.  She  writes  about  things 
aa  they  occur,  and  expresses  the  ^^^Ej^ 
that  come  uppermost  at  the  time.  yC 
result  is  a  charming  picture  of  Anglo- 
Indian  and  especially  minionaiyli^^  ^ 
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iBcLia  in  its  eyeryday  aspect,  its  lights  and  its  author  displays  certain  powers  of 

and  shadows,  its  serious  earnestness  and  description ;  but  she  deals  too  much  in 

amusement.      The  great  political  and  exclamation,  and  has  a  tendency  to  be 

Bodal    and    religious    questions     that  somewhat  sensational. 

generally  rise  before  us  when  we  think  

of  India,  appear  in  these  pages  with  the         The  Companion  Concordance  of 

realism  of  topics  of  daily  life,  while  they  Holy  Scripture. 

are  mterwoven  with  many  of  those  touch-  Elliot  stock. 

ing  and  sometimes  ludicrous  incidents  This  volume  contains  a  wonderful  amount 

which  go  so  far  to  give  colour  to  that  of  useful  matter  in  small  space  and  at 

life.    No  one  can  read  this  little  volume  small  cost;  but  it  would  require  eyes 

without  getting  a  fresh  and  interesting  undimmed  to  use  it  with  comfort  and 

insight  into  the  work  which  is  being  advantage. 

done  by  our  missionaries  and  others  in  ^— 

India,  and  which  is  now  happily  engag-  Holiness,  Scriptural  and  Practical. 

ing  more  and  more  of  the  attention  both  London :  Hodder  &  stoughton.  .1876. 

of  the  Church  and  public  at  home.  The  writer  of  this  attractively  got  up 

little  volume  seems  to  be  inclined  to 

The  Twilight  of  Faith.  By  Elizabeth  believe  that  perfect  holiness  may  be  at- 

Frame,  Author  of  *  Sketches  in  Prose  tained  here,  and  to  hint  that  she  has 

and  Verse.'    Second  Edition.  learnt  the  secret  of  its  attainment.     She 

Toronto:  Hunter,  Ronse,  A  Co.   1875.  gives  many  directions  which  may  be  of 

Miss  Frame  seeks,  in  the  form  of  per-  use  in  seelang  after  holiness  of  life ;  but 

sonal  narrative,  to  set  forth  Christian  her  exegesis  is  much  at  fault  by  reason 

truth.  The  book  is  not  without  interest,  of  her  dominant  and  unwarranted  idea. 


THE  MEETING  OF  SYNOD. 
The  month  of  May  is  one  specially  devoted  to  religious  gatherings  both  in  the 
metropolis  of  England  and  Scotland.  This  year,  on  account  of  our  own  Synod 
meeting  somewhat  later  in  the  month  than  it  usually  does,  it  happened  that  all 
the  three  great  Presbyterian  Assemblies  were  convened  at  the  same  time.  This 
naturally  leads  one  to  ask.  Why  should  they  not  all  be  convened  in  one  ?  They 
have  the  same  creed  and  the  same  form  of  worship — ^what  hinders?  Doubtless  the 
great  hindrance  is  the  question  of  Establishment.  Take  that  theoretically  and 
practically  out  of  the  way,  and  the  grand  spectacle  of  a  united  and  truly  national 
Church  would  speedily  be  witnessed.  Union  among  these  Chivches  is  possible 
only  on  the  ground  of  all  being  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality.  Now  it  is  tiie 
veriest  delusion  to  imagine  that  universal  establishment  can  ever  be  accomplished. 
The  State  will  not  concede  additional  endowments ;  and  at  least  one  important 
section  of  the  Church  would  not  accept  them  even  though  they  were  offered.  It 
is  evident,  then,  that  in  the  interests  of  union,  as  well  as  other  important  interests, 
the  question  of  Disestablishment  and  Disendow  ment  must  be  earnestly  considered, 
and  by  all  legitimate  means  advanced. 

The  meeting  of  our  Synod  was  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  in  its 
history,  and  the  decisions  arrived  at  are  fraught  with  issues  which  will  tell  power* 
fully  on  the  Church,  and  which  stretch  away  into  the  distant  future. 

The  subject  of  the  opening  sermon  by  Dr.  M 'Gavin  was  most  suitable :  *  We 
live  in  days  of  widespread  and  subtle  scepticism.  How  important,  then,  that  our 
pulpits  be  filled  and  our  churches  supported  by  men  of  faith, — ^men  who  ''speak 
and  act  because  they  believe  " ! ' 

The  election  of  Mr.  Rankine  as  Moderator  was  simply  doing  honour  to  one  to 
vhom  honour  is  due.  Mr.  Rankine  is  one  of  those  men  whose  worth  is  certainly 
greater  than  their  fame,  and  who  do  immense  service  to  our  Church  by  their 
talents,  their  elevation  of  character  and  usefulness,  albeit  their  names  are  not  in 
all  men's  mouths.  He  well  sustained  the  dignity  of  his  office,  discharging  all  its 
duties  with  calmness  and  suavity. 

The  various  reports  given  in  respecting  the  finances  and  membership  of  the 
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Cliurch  were  in  many  respects  satisfactory.  It  is  certainly  to  the  credit  of  our 
CburcU  that  it  is  caring  so  earnestly  for  the  proper  support  of  the  ministry  at 
home,  and  seeking  the  dSfusion  of  the  gospel  in  so  many  fields  abroad.  It  must, 
however,  be  matter  for  sincere  regret  that  in  so  many  localities  the  membership 
of  the  Church  has  been  decreasing.  In  some  localities  this  state  of  things  cannot 
be  improved.  The  population  is  so  rapidly  and  largely  decreasing  in  them,  that 
decrease  in  our  membership  is  inevitable.  But  there  are  also  moral  causes  at  work. 
How  many  there  be  in  these  days  that  are  *  lovers  of  pleasure  rather  than  lovers 
of  God ' !  And  how  many,  also,  seem  content  to  live  *  without  God  and  without 
hope  in  the  world  ^  I  Materialism  in  philosophy,  and  sensualism  in  practical  life, 
are  slaying  their  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  and  preventing  multitudes  from 
'  assembling  themselves  together '  and  professing  *  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints.' 

The  parting  with  so  many  of  our  ministers,  in  connection  with  the  union  ia 
England,  was  felt  to  be  painful,  even  though  the  prospects  might  be  promising. 
Many  of  these  brethren  are  amongst  the  ablest  men  of  our  Church, — men  of 
genius  and  worth.  We  will  miss  their  familiar  forms ;  and  their  wisdom  in  council 
and  their  eloquence  in  debate  will  now  be  a  memory,  but  one  that  will  be  fondly 
cherished.  The  annual  re-appearance  of  some  of  them  as  arranged  will  be  gladly 
welcomed.  Even  those  who  may  have  been  opposed  to  their  separation  from  us, 
cordially  bid  them  God-speed,  and  trust  and  pray  that  the  fondest  wishes  of  the 
warmest  friends  of  the  union  now  about  to  be  consummated  may  be  enturely 
realized. 

Much  interest,  of  course,  centred  in  the  election  of  the  Professors  for  the  Theo- 
logical Hall.  It  is  a  cause  for  gratitude  that  when  the  time  came,  there  came  also 
not  one  only,  but  many  altogether  competent  men.  Whilst  there  were  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  the  merits  or  qualifications  of  particular  candidates,  all  were 
agreed  in  admiring  the  high  gifts  and  scholarly  attainments  of  the  gentlemen  ap- 
pointed. It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret,  however,  that  Dr.  Ker,  endowed  with  gifts 
so  admirable  and  suitable,  should  be  prevented,  on  account  of  the  state  of  his 
health,  from  fully  and  finally  accepting  office,  and  thus  enabling  the  Hall  to  start 
completely  equipped ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  interim  arrangements  will  bo 
satisfactory  and  successful. 

A  novelty  in  our  history  as  a  Church  was  the  election  of  a  Principal.  The  honour 
has  been  fittingly  bestowed  and  sits  gracefully  on  Dr.  Harper,  whose  great 
services,  great  talents,  and  singularly  honourable  character  and  career  eminently 
entitle  him  to  this — the  highest  honour  which  our  Church  has  to  bestow. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  proceedings  was  the  hearing  of  the 
deputies  from  foreign  Churches.  The  time  allowed  to  each  was  necessarily  brief ; 
but  it  did  one's  heart  good  to  see  men  from  the  most  distant  and  diverse  parts  of 
the  world  telling  of  God's  work,  and  proving  the  adaptation  of  the  gospel  to  meet 
the  wants  and  raise  the  state  of  men  of  all  nations.  The  story  of  the  Norwegian 
deputies  was  listened  to  with  absorbing  interest,  and  their  manly  account  of  their 
sacrifices  for  religious  truth  and  freedom,  and  their  aspirations  for  a  free  Church 
in  their  own  native  land,  met  with  the  response  that  might  have  been  expected 
from  those  who  have  long  enjoyed  and  greatly  prized  the  heritage  of  freedom. 

The  Communion  Wine  discussion  is  one  which  excites  keen  interest.  Its  peaceful 
settlement  is  devoutly  to  be  wished.  It  is  one  regardmg  which  charity  ou^t  to  be 
exercised  on  every  side.  The  evils  of  intemperance  are  great  and  abounding,  and  cer- 
tainly demand  the  most  careful  attention  and  earnest  efforts  for  their  removal.  But 
it  ought  not  to  be  supposed  that  those  only  are  anxious  for  their  removal  who  adopt 
a  particular  course,  and  advocate  the  most  stringent  application  of  a  special  principle. 

The  debate  on  Disestablishment  proved  that,  notwithstanding  recent  and  re- 
peated allegations  to  the  contrary,  our  Church  as  a  whole  is  loyal  to  the  Voluntary 
principle,  and  accounts  it  to  be  of  great  price  and  importance ;  and  certainly  the 
day  of  its  triumph  is  for  many  reasons  to  be  earnestly  desirod. 
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RBY.  THOMAS  MAIR  OF  ORWELL :    A  CHAPTER   IN 
OUR  DENOMINATIONAL  HISTORY. 

BY  REV.  ROBERT  SMALL,  EDINBURGH. 

Fourth  Article, 

Our  last  article  closed  with  the  application  of  Orwell  congregation  to  the 
Burgher  Presbytery  of  the  bonnds  for  sermon,  and  the  death  of  Mr.  Mair  a 
few  months  afterwards.  Bnt  matters  did  not  begin  forthwith*  to  more 
smoothly  on:  the  controversy  entailed  years  of  trouble,  and  left  a  long 
shadow  behind  it.  Mr.  Mair's  influence  was  felt  in  the  locality,  and  also  in 
both  branches  of  the  Secession,  loug  after  he  himself  was  gone.  To  trace 
the  effects  is  our  present  object.  The  light  which  the  recital  throws  on 
certain  workings  of  Scottish  Dissent  in  olden  times,  will  perhaps  excuse 
considerable  minuteness  of  detail. 

Mr.  Mair,  in  negotiating  for  the  last  time  with  the  Antiburgher  brethren, 
pled  for  a  simple  adherence  to  the  old  standards  and  the  ignoring  of  that 
tronbJesome  anti-Arminian  Act.  He  wished  to  join  hands  with  them  on 
the  doctrinal  platform  he  and  they  had  occupied  in  common  before  the  dis- 
pute began.  But  his  people,  in  arranging  to  accede  formally  to  the  other 
section  of  the  Secession,  adopted  a  different  line  of  tactics.  The  presbytery 
were  not  inclined  to  drive  a  hard  bargain  with  them,  or  take  advantage  of 
their  distresses.  They  were  prepared  to  overlook  the  fact  that  this  con- 
gregation had  been  adhering  for  ten  years  to  the  ministry  of  one  deposed 
for  alleged  heresy.  They  did  not  think  of  keeping  them  in  quarantine  for 
a  season.  But  difficulties  arose  on  the  other  side.  Orwell  people  wished  to 
know  '  on  what  footing '  they  were  allowed  supply  of  sermon.  They  had 
their  minds  made  up  not  to  turn  their  backs  on  their  dying  minister  and  the 
teachings  of  forty  years.  Accordingly,  within  twelve  days  of  Mr.  Mair's  death, 
commissioners  appeared  at  a  meeting  of  presbytery  with  a  formidable- 
looking  paper,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  congregation  desired  to 
adhere  to  the  doctrines  which  had  been  taught  by  their  worthy  pastor,  and 
in  particular  to  the  doctrine  of  '  the  ordinate,  ordained,  or  appointed  suffi- 
ciency of  the  death  of  Christ  for  all.'  The  presbytery  had  reason  for  per- 
,_  '4exity,     The  whole  question  at  issue  between  the  rival  synod  and  Mr. 
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Mair  was  known  to  have  revolved  round  that  very  point ;  but,  after  some 
conversation,  the  commissioners  were  advised  to  talk  over  these  matters  with 
members  of  court  in  private,  as  they  might  have  opportunity,  and  afterwards 
bring  up  their  scruples  in  fewer  words.  In  the  course  of  two  months, 
another  document  was  forthcoming  from  the  same  quarter.  They  had  diffi- 
culties now  of  a  different  kind  which  behoved  to  find  expression.  They  could 
not  see  the  consistency  of  the  burgess  oath  with  the  oath  of  the  coYeDant, 
and,  echoing  the  sentiments  of  their  departed  minister,  they  gave  it  as  their 
opinion  that  the  Burghers  should  try  to  come  to  terms  with  their  brethren. 
Men  will  say  and  do  a  great  deal  for  the  sake  of  appearances.  The  pres- 
bytery bore  it  all  with  exemplary  patience.  At  last,  a  paper  containing 
certain  scruples  of  conscience  was  drawn  up  and  inserted  in  the  minates, 
which  pleased  the  congregation  and  harmed  nobody. 

But  meanwhile  the  real  difficulty  was  evaded.  Were  they  prepared  to 
make  Mr.  Mair*s  doctrine  of  '  ordinate  or  appointed  sufficiency '  an  open 
question  1  Were  the  two  divisions  of  the  Secession  thus  far  to  take  opposite 
ground?  The  presbytery  may  have  wished  to  keep  down  all  inquiries 
of  this  kind,  and  probably  expected  that  Mr.  Mair's  peculiarities  would  by 
and  by  be  forgotten.  If  so,  they  made  a  miscalculation.  The  paper 
bearing  upon  doctrine  was  never  satisfactorily  dealt  with  :  the.  representa- 
tives of  the  congregation  agreed  not  to  require  any  formal  deliverance 
regarding  it,  and  all  reference  to  this  delicate  affair  was  ordered  to  be 
erased  from  the  minutes.  Still  it  proved  a  root  of  bitterness,  and  led  on 
to  a  harvest  of  contention.  It  may  be  here  explained  that  ^  the  ordinate 
or  appointed  sufficiency'  for  which  Mr.  Mair  and  his  people  contended, 
was  sometimes  put  in  an  entirely  unobjectionable  form.  In  the  cities  of 
refuge,  let  us  say,  there  was  ample  accommodation  for  murderers  as  well 
as  for  manslayers,  but  only  for  the  latter  class  was  there  ^appointed 
sufficiency.'  So  Christ  is  an  High  Priest  '  ordained  for  men,'  and  not  for 
fallen  angels.  Each  one  who  hears  the  gospel  has  the  warrant  to  trust  in 
Christ  for  salvation,  as  each  manslayer  in  Israel  had  the  warrant  to  flee  to 
the  city  of  refuge  and  be  safe.  Th^  is  what  none  of  the  Secession  fathers 
ever  found  fault  with.  Boston,  and  others  of  the  same  school,  had  em- 
ployed the  same  illustration  again  and  again ;  but  unfortunately  Mr.  Mair 
did  not  stop  here.  '  When  he  was  urged,'  said  Mr.  Gib, '  to  explain  what 
he  meant  by  appointed  sufficiency,  he  always  turned  it  into  the  notion  of  our 
Lord's  death  having  been  appointed  for  all  men  as  a  ransom  intentionally 
laid  down  in  the  name  and  stead  of  every  one,' — a  doctrinal  position  which 
the  Marrow-men  utterly  repudiated.  '  Ordinate  sufficiency ' — the  term  was 
borrowed  from  Fraser,  and  the  meaning  too. 

When  Orwell  congregation  proceeded  to  choose  a  successor  to  their  late 
minister,  manifold  complications  arose.  In  that  same  presbytery  there  was 
one  minister  who  seemed  to  possess  pre-eminent  qualifications  for  the  place. 
The  Rev.  George  Thomson  of  Rathillet  had  broken  away  from  the  Anti- 
burgher  classes  after  his  theological  course  was  nearly  completed,  and  had 
identified  himself  with  Mr.  Mair.  Tradition  says,  and  various  drcumstances 
confirm  the  statement,  that  he  was  at  this  time  engaged  as  a  teacher  about 
Pathstruie,  and  the  people  there  being  but  irregulariy  supplied  with 
sermon,  he  had  been  accustomed,  as  we  infer,  coming  down  from  the 
Ochils  on  Sabbath  to  worship  at  Mihiathort.'  Then  he  decided  to  cast  in 
his  lot  with  the  suspended  minister,  at  whose  feet  he  afterwards  sat  in  moi« 
senses  than  one,  for  he  acted  as  his  precentor.  Thu&  years  went  on,  and 
Mr.  Thomson^  hia  student  coftrse  arrested,  passed  beyond  ^R^lf^^^  ^^' 
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Then,  like  Michael  Brace  a  fevr  years  later,  he  drew  np  with  Mr.  SwanstOD, 
the  forgher  minister  of  Kinross,  on  whose  recommendation  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Burgher  Hall.  In  due  time  the  Presbytery  of  Perth  and  Dnnferm- 
line  got  permission  from  the  Synod  to  take  him  on  trials  for  licence,  bat  his 
former  connection  with  Mr.  Mair  being  well  known,  caution  was  enjoined, 
and  a  special  certificate  from  Mr.  Fisher,  the  professor,  pronounced  to  be  in- 
dispensable. Having  got  through  his  exercises  with  approval, — one  of  them 
being  a  sermon  on  the  text,  ^  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for 
ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,'  in  which  he  managed  to 
steer  clear  of  rocks  and  whirlpools, — he  was  unanimously  licensed  to  preach 
the  gospel.  He  had  now  been  labouring  for  several  years  with  indifferent 
success  in  the  recently-formed  congregation  of  Rathillet.  Here  was  the  very 
man  for  Orwell :  he  would  take  up  their  late  minister's  mantle,  and  uphold 
their  late  minister's  views,  giving  due  prominence  to  the  great  doctrine  of 
'ordinate  or  appointed  sufficiency.'  So  thought  the  majority  of  the  people;  but 
others  of  them  were  adverse  to  this  proposal,  reckoning,  perhaps,  that  they 
had  be^  long  enough  familiar  with  misty  distinctions,  and  had  never  seen 
much  good  come  out  of  them.  Besides,  what  about  general  ministerial  gifts 
and  endowments?  Viewed  in  the  light  of  Mr.  Thomson's  after-history, 
Orwell  congregation  was  now  on  the  wrong  track. 

The  moderation  day  came,  and  Mr.  Thomson  of  Rathillet  was  carried 
oyer  a  man  no  less  distinguished  than  the  Rev.  George  Coventry  of  Stitchel. 
When  party  spirit  is  in  the  ascendant,  it  may  fare  ill  with  a  congregation's 
highest  interests.  But  when  the  sustaining  of  the  call  came  to  be  considered, 
a  new  question  emerged.  Each  congregation  had  in  those  days  a  territorial 
division  carefully  marked  out,  and  on  no  account  to  be  overpast.  But  the 
bonndaries  between  the  neighbouring  ^  communities '  of  Mihiathort  and 
Kinross,  both  of  which  happened  to  be  vacant  at  this  time,  had  not  been 
fixed  when  the  moderation  took  place.  Having  previously  belonged  to  the 
different  sides  of  the  Secession,  the  two  overlapped  each  other,  and  drew 
theff  membership  from  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  common  district.  They 
were  now  arranging  to  divide  the  ground  between  them.  At  this  point 
several  who  had  formerly  attended  at  Kinross  came  up,  asking  the  presbytery 
to  Bet  the  present  call  aside  and  proceed  on  another  communion  basis.  After 
soine  delay,  orders  were  given  to  make  up  a  new  roll  of  membership,  disjoin- 
ing those  families  who  resided  within  the  Kinross  bounds,  and  annexing 
those  of  Kinross  congregation  who  resided  in  and  around  Milnathort.  The 
result  was  exactly  as  might  have  been  foreseen.  The  families  taken  in  from 
Kinross  church  had  no  sympathy  with  Mr.  Mair's  peculiar  views,  and  no 
inclination  to  have  a  disciple  of  his  for  their  minister.  Matters  now  came 
very  near  a  dead-lock.  In  a  second  moderation,  Mr.  Thomson  was  again 
successful,  the  opposing  candidate  on  this  occasion  being  Mr.  Low  of 
Biggar.  Both  he  and  Mr.  Coventry  belonged  originally  to  Kinross  con- 
gregation, and  both  were  put  forward  and  supported  by  the  Kinross  section 
of  the  church.  Confusion  now  got  worse  confounded.  The  question  of 
doctrine  was  dragged  in.  Elders  and  others  who  had  been  disjoined  from 
Kinross  would  not  consent  to  attend  at  Milnathort  if  questionable  dognlas 
were  to  be  propounded  there  ;  and,  in  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case,  the 
Synod  had  to  confirm  the  decision  of  the  presbytery  refusing  to  translate. 
A  third  call,  was  afterwards  brought  out  for  the  same  object,  and,  in  spite 
of  efforts  to  harmonize  them,  ^  the  two  parties  seemed  fixed  in  their  different 
purposes.'  But  their  ecclesiastical  superiors  were  fixed  in  their  purposes  tooi, 
and  we  believe- aeted  for  the  best^    The  settlement  of  Mr.  Thomson  at 
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Orwell  was  likely  to  have  proved  a  fire-engendering  relationship,  like  that 
between  Abimelech  and  the  men  of  Shechem.  We  may  perhaps  be  allowed 
at  the  same  time  to  credit  presbytery  and  Synod  with  an  under-current  of 
aversion  to  see  Mr.  Mair's  angalarlties  perpetuated  at  Milnathort. 

It  was  nearly  three  years  now  since  Mr.  Mair  died,  and  these  years  had 
been  wasted  in  profitless  contentions.  About  this  time  a  young  licentiate 
came  to  supply  the  vacant  pulpit,  who  was  afterwards  to  be  known  far  and 
wide  as  Dr.  Lawson  of  Selkirk.  There  was  meanwhile  a  cessation  of  the 
strife  :  the  wind  was  down,  but  the  waves  were  running  high.  The  presby- 
tery had  recently  set  aside  the  third  call  from  Orwell  to  Mr.  Thomson,  but 
a  paper  of  protest  and  appeal  had  been  tabled  by  Alexander  Bruce,  and 
was  awaiting  the  decision  of  Synod.  At  a  meeting  of  the  congregation,  the 
opposition  having  mustered  strong,  it  was  now  agreed  by  a  majority  of  votes 
to  drop  the  protest,  and  apply  for  a  moderation  with  a  view  to  Mr.  Lawson. 
The  presbytery  grasped  at  the  idea,  and  granted  the  request.  Delay  might 
iiave  been  better ;  they  plucked  the  fruit  before  it  was  ripe.  Mr.  Lawson 
Avould  have  been  well  satisfied  to  settle  down  there,  but  Providence  had 
.Another  field  marked  out  for  him.  '  It  was  understood,'  says  Dr.  M'Farlane, 
^  that  the  opinion  of  the  professor  at  Haddington  had  been  taken,  and  he 
dissuaded  the  people  from  going  further  in  the  matter.  It  appears  that  Mr. 
Brown  had  an  aversion  to  any  of  his  students  being  called  to  more  than  one 
vacancy,  which  accounts  for  the  arrestment  put  upon  the  Orwell  moYoment.' 
It  was  a  one-sided  movement  at  the  best.  Orwell  people  were  not  in  a 
state  for  calling  any  one.  At  the  moderation,  the  elders  from  Kinross  chnrch, 
'  who  had  quit  Mr.  Lawson,'  nominated  a  probationer  of  more  popular  gifts, 
Mr.  Thomas  Porteous,  and  for  the  first  time  Mr.  Thomson's  friends  found 
themselves  outnumbered.  Some  of  his  former  supporters  had  got  tired  of  the 
conflict,  and  were  inclined  to  seek  rest  under  the  shadow  of  another.  The 
contention  now  assumed  a  new  form,  callers  and  opposers  changing  sides. 
'  The  prosecuting  of  the  call  was  argued  against  in  the  Synod, — Alexander 
Bruce  leading  the  forlorn  hope,* — but  opposition  was  baffled,  and  the 
presbytery  enjoined  '  to  expede  the  settlement.'  This,  however,  was  more 
easily  said  than  done.  Two  months  after  that  decision,  Mr.  David  Greig, 
student  (afterwards  minister  of  Lochgelly),  wrote  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kinross  to  his  bosom  friend  at  Selkirk  as  follows :  '  Whether  Mr.  Porteous 
will  come  to  Orwell  is  doubtful.  His  opposers  are  as  violent  as  ever,  and 
their  minds  are  so  soured  with  prejudice,  that  there  is  little  ground  to  expect 
they  will  ever  be  brought  to  a  submission.'  Then,  alluding  to  Mr.  Lawson's 
.predilections  for  the  place,  he  said  :  '  You  may  reckon  yourself  happy  that 
you  are  settled  in  a  congregation  where  such  a  plague  does  not  prevail' 
After  the  trial  discourses  were  all  given,  and  the  edict  served,  Mr.  Porteons 
^refused  to  go  further,  and  the  arrangements  had  to  be  delayed  month 

*  This  was  fifteen  months  after  Logan's  edition  of  Brnce's  poems  appeared,  and  probablv 
about  a  twelvemonth  after  Alexander  Bruce's  journey  to  Edinburgh  in  quest  of  his  sons 
manuscripts.  From  that  journey  it  is  generally  understood  that  the  old  man  retumed, 
broken-hearted,  to  complain  of  great  weakness,  and  then  lie  down  to  die.  The  effects  can- 
not have  been  so  very  sudden  and  decisive.  For  at  least  another  entire  year  ho  was 
able  to  do  his  part  in  the  congregation  of  which  he  was  an  elder;  and  he  seems  to  have  thrown 
himself  into  these  disputes  with  undue  eagerness, — first  appearing  at  Kennoway  in  prosecu- 
tion of  the  third  call  from  Orwell  to  Mr.  Thomson,  then  protesting  at  Dundee  against  the 
laying  aside  of  that  call,  and  finally  heading  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Porteous  before  the  Sjnod 
in  Edinburgh,  as  stated  above.  Excitement  of  this  kind,  followed  by  failure,  was  not  fitted 
to  retard  the  break-down.  The  tie  between  him  and  the  young  minister  was  not  to  be  oi 
long  duration.  He  died  in  the  following  year.  Though  his  position  in  life  was  very 
humble,  and  his  residence  four  miles  froin  the  centre  of  the  congregation,  Alexander  Brace 
2iad  evidently  been  looked  up  to  by  Mr.  Hair's  people  as  one  of  their  leading  men. 
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after  month.  He  was  easily  annoyed,  and,  withal,  ^  somewhat  irascible 
in  temper ; '  and,  conscious  of  his  infirmity,  he  stated  with  affecting  candour, 
Hhat  he  reckoned  himself  most  unfit  to  go  there,  in  the  midst  of  a  flame 
which  neither  presbytery  nor  Synod  had  been  able  to  quench.'  But  the 
presbytery  decided  to  proceed.  The  ordination  took  place  in  October  1771, 
four  years  after  the  application  at  Kirkcaldy  for  supply  of  sermon.  That 
morning  the  managers  met,  and,  '  after  reasoning,  the  majority  agreed  to 
close  the  church-doors,  which  was  done  accordingly.'  Having  thus  stopped 
the  usual  way  of  access,  they  had  no  right  to  complain  as  they  did  that  the 
callers,  ^  instead  of  entering  in  a  decent  and  Christian  manner  by  the  door, 
like  thieves  and  robbers  brake  in  by  the  window !  * 

It  is  no  part  of  our  design  to  follow  out  the  history  of  this  congregation, 
except  in  so  far  as  that  history  was  affected  by  Mr.  Mair's  position  and 
teachings.  But,  for  the  sake  of  connection,  let  it  be  added  that  Mr. 
Porteous,  by  his  fidelity  and  pulpit  powers,  attached  many  to  his  ministry 
who  had  resisted  and  resented  his  settlement.  Towards  the  end  of  last 
century,  Orwell  congregation,  like  some  others,  got  into  convulsions  on  the 
subject  of  the  magistrate's  power.  The  great  majority  went  with  their 
minister,  who  had  all  along  been  a  consistent  supporter  of '  Old  Light*  views. 
They  are  now  represented  by  the  Free  Church  congregation  of  Milnathort. 
Of  Mr.  Porteous  we  only  say,  in  the  words  of  his  neighbour  and  former 
co-presbyter,  the  late  Dr.  Hay  of  Kinross,  '  He  was  a  godly  and  faithful 
minister, — ^bold,  zealous,  and  indefatigable  in  his  Master's  work.'  Amidst 
surface  defects, — trying  enough,  sometimes,  both  for  himself  and  others,— 
his  Christian  character  remained  unsullied.  And,  let  it  be  remembered,  he 
was  thrust  against  his  will  into  a  position  which  might  have  tried  milder 
tempers  than  his. 

*  No  further  seek  Lis  merits  to  disclose, 
Nor  drag  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode.* 

The  foregoing  narrative  evinces  the  strong  hold  Mr.  Mair  had  on  the 
congregation  he  left  behind  him.  Adherence  to  his  peculiar  sentiments  or 
modes  of  expression  was  their  favourite  candidate's  grand  recommendation, — 
as  if  they  could  have  lived  on  an  echo  from  the  grave.  The  contest  began 
very  much  in  respect  for  their  old  minister's  memory,  but  it  degenerated  into 
a  faction  fight.  From  out  the  strife  they  must  have  come,  weakened  in 
spirituality,  maimed  and  bleeding.  Would  that  in  this  respect  we  were 
wiser  than  our  fathers  were !  Mr.  Greig  was  certain  '  that  religion  had 
suffered  much  in  the  place  by  these  contentions,'  in  which  '  each  one  was 
striving  to  disconcert  the  design  of  his  neighbour.'  In  Secession  congrega- 
tions, in  former  days,  there  was  often  an  unhealthy  interest  taken  in  church 
affairs.  The  newspaper  age  had  not  yet  begun,  politics  were  a  sealed  book, 
and  people  found  their  excitement  in  another  field.  The  evil  was  that  it  ran 
out  ever  and  again  into  alienation  and  embittered  feelings.  The  ecclesiastical 
came  to  be  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  spiritual  In  the  present  case 
there  was  also  an  overstraining  of  the  territorial  idea.  The  attempt  to  tie 
up  ^  communities'  within  hard  and  fast  fines  was  a  mistake.  It  led  at  Orwell 
to  the  complaint  that  a  minister  had  been  imposed  upon  the  original  congre- 
gation by  parties  from  a  neighbouring  church,  joined  to  a  minority  among 
themselves ;  and  on  this  ground  a  wing  of  Mr.  Mair's  people  filed  away  to 
another  denomination. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Rathillet  having  served  himself  heir  to  the  doctrinal  views 
of  his  teacher,  we  may  supplement  the  above  particulars  by  tracing  tha outline 
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of  bis  sabseqnent  bietory.  As  was  to  be  expected,  he  felt  bitterly  disappointed 
at  being  kept  oat  of  Milnatbort.    The  thought  of  sacceedkig  Mr.  Mair  may 
have  been  a  favourite  dream  with  him  from  student  days  onward,  and  that 
diTeam  bade  fair  at  one  time  to  become  a  reality.     In  a  few  years  Bathillet 
got  too  hot  for  him ;  the  stipend  of  between  twenty-eight  and  twenty-oine 
pounds  a  year  was  not  forthcoming ;  the  whole  congregational  nuicbinery 
was  in  disorder ;  the  people  were  bent  on  a  change.    ^  The  ostensible  ground 
of  their  dissatisfaction,'  according  to  Dr.  George  Brown,  '  was  his  alleged 
leaning  to  those  yiews  on  the  extent  of  the  atonement  which  haTe  obtained 
so  great  and  painful  notoriety  ifi  the  present  day.'    (This  was  written  in  1841, 
immediately  after  the  first  outburst  of  the  Morrisonian  controversy.)   We 
need  scarcely  remark  that  ^  the  ostensible'  may  be  only  the  medium  throngh 
which  the  actual  tries  to  find  expression.     In  1776,  Mr.  Thomson  threw  up 
his  charge  in  a  defiant  mood,  and  took  his  place  on  the  preachers'  li^.    The 
fact  that  an  important  congregation  had  battled  for  years  to  obtain  him. 
should  have  been  a  passport  to  acceptance  among  vacancies,  but  the  choseo 
of  Orwell  was  left  to  the  action  of  ^  hope  deferred  which  maketh  the  heart 
sick.'   ^  Was  it  that  he  moved  hither  and  thither  attended  by  a  shadow  of 
undefined  suspicion  and  distrust  ?    Notoriety  of  certain  kinds  is  no  advantage 
to  a  probationer,  and  may  involve  protracted  penalties.      But  the  real  ex- 
planation, we  believe,  lies  deeper  down,  and  throws  back  reproach  on  tlie 
mistaken  partiality  of  Orwell  congregation.      Six  years  came  and  went,  but, 
notwithstanding  the  lack    of   preachers,  Mr.  Thomson   was  persistently 
passed  over.     Then  he  began  to  publish  sermons,  in  which  he  sought  to  nn- 
fold  his  views  ^  on  some  doctrinal  points,'  and  then  he  tried  his  hand  m  the 
pamphleteering  Une.    One  of  his  themes  was  Mr.  Mair's  '  intended  sufficiency;' 
and  his  arguments  were  fortified  by  quotations  of  a  class  with  which  we 
have  been  long  familiar,  from  Davenant  and  Archbishop  Usher,  and  also, 
to  use  his  own  words,  from  '  the  judicious  and  godly  Fraser.'     But  what- 
ever might  be  the  merits  of  the  Rev.  George  Thomson's  productions,— and 
to  our  mind  they  compare  favourably  in  terseness  mth  most  of  the  weary 
pamphlets  of  those  days,  and  also  with  the  writings  of  Mr.  Mair  on  similar 
subjects, — ^the  Burgher  Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  within  whose  bounds  he 
now  resided,  got  restive  under  the  infliction. 

Ten  years  prior  to  this,  one  of  the  Burgher  ministers,  Mr.  Hall  of  Lon- 
don, had  referred  with  ill-disguised  contempt,  in  his  Impartial  Survey,  to  the 
Antiburghers  as  having  ^  put  out  Mr.  Mair  for  what  th^  called  an  ArminiaD 
tenet,  and  done  many  other  remarkable  things.'  His  own  side  of  the  Seces- 
sion were  to  have  little  more  patience  with  that  same  tenet,  when  it  began  io 
look  forth  from  the  printed  page  of  Mr.  Mair's  disciple  and  admirer.  Eccle- 
siastical proceedings  were  threatened,  and,  partly  to  avoid  further  tronble, 
Mr.  Thomson  moved  out  of  the  way.  To  explain  fully  what  is  to  follow 
would  require  a  long  digression,  but  space  meanwhile  forbids.  Let  it  suffice 
to  state  that  in  1753,  the  year  before  the  difference  arose  between  the  Anti- 
burgher  Synod  and  Mr.  Mair,  that  same  book  which  proved  a  source  of 
trouble  to  them,  split  the  Reformed  Presbytery  in  two.  The  smaller  party 
continued  to  hold  by  the  name  of  Cameronians :  Fraserites  would  have  been 
a  more  befitting  term.  To  the  views  which  Mr.  Mair  held  in  a  subdued  form, 
and  expressed  with  bated  breath,  they  gave  distinctive  prominence.  Bnt 
that  new  theology  of  theirs  did  not  fii  the  atmosphere  of  old  Scotland.  The 
cause  made  little  headway,  and  died  within  the  last  half-century  of  sheer 
exhaustion.  Whether  we  shall,  in  another  article,  give  some  account  of  this 
extinct  denomination,  showing  that  Mr.  Mair's  case  was  onlv  the  wing  of  a 
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more  extensive  controversy,  remains  to  be  seen.  To  this  party  Mr.  Thom- 
son now  betook  himself,  and  in  his  eager  haste  he  assigned  as  a  reason  for 
the  change,  '  Glasgow  Presbytery  making  what  he  printed  a  term  of  com- 
monion' !  He  also  understood  there  was  agreement  in  doctrine  between  him 
and  his  new  associates,  ^  particularly  on  those  points  partly  opposed  by  those 
with  whom  he  had  been  connected,  and  especially  by  those  on  the  other  side.' 
In  their  attitude  towards  the  tenet  of  ordained  sufficiency  and  similar  dogmas, 
the  difference  between  Burghers  and  Antiburgbers  was  thns,  in  his  estimation, 
only  one  of  degree.  Mr.  Thomson  was  soon  afterwards  admitted  to  the 
charge  of  a  struggling  congregation  in  the  Calton  of  Glasgow,  but  in  the 
course  of  seven  or  eight  years  '  they  were  scattered  and  brought  to  nought.' 
He  then  left  the  Camerouian  Presbytery  very  unceremoniously,  and  returned 
08  a  hearer  to  his  former  connection.  Dr.  George  Brown  had  been  told  that 
Mr.  Thomson  was  for  some  time  among  '  the  Universalists,'  but  that  report 
must  have  originated  m  confusion  of  ideas.  He  appears  to  have  got  in  among 
trying  fortunes  as  life's  afternoon  advanced.  In  1797,  he  applied  to  the 
Synod  for  temporary  relief,  and  also  '  to  be  employed  occasionally  to  preach.' 
A  small  grant  was  made  to  him  from  the  funds,  but  it  was  deemed  '  inex- 
pedient' to  admit  him  even  occasionally  to  their  pulpits.  At  the  division  in 
the  end  of  the  century,  like  his  former  rival,  Mr.  Porteous  of  Milnathort,  he 
went  with  the  minority ;  and  so  late  as  1806  he  came  out  with  A  Compen- 
dious View  of  Old  and  New  Light  Principles,  Early  partialities  were  strong  in 
age,  if  not  in  death,  for  still  he  went  back  in  this  pamphlet  to  Mr.  Eraser 
of  Brae  and  Mr.  Mair  of  Orwell.  He  died  in  Glasgow  in  1812,  having 
passed  beyond  his  eightieth  year.    Zigzag  courses  are  seldom  smooth. 

Our  endeavour  in  these  details  has  been  not  to  express  opinions,  but  to 
follow  the  guidance  of  facts.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  measures 
adopted  against  Mr.  Mair,  it  appears  now  that  they  are  not  to  be  imputed 
out  and  out  to  Antiburgher  narrowness.  In  relation  to  that  peculiar  phase 
of  doctrine  embraced  by  him,  the  two  divisions  of  the  Secession  were  substan- 
tially at  one.  We  incline  to  think  there  was  rather  more  latitude  of  opinion 
among  the  Burghers,  and,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Erskines 
and  Fisher,  a  stronger  infusion  of  broad  Marrow  doctrines  besides;  and 
had  Mr.  Mair  gone  with  them  at  the  time  of  the  breach,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  he  might  have  preached  on  unmolested  till  his  dying  day.  But  even  in 
the  dealings  of  the  Antiburgher  Synod  with  Mr.  Mair,  there  was  something 
anomalous.  '  Though  they  were  very  desirous,'  said  Mr.  Gib, '  of  his  renounc- 
ing  those  new  tenets  which  he  had  espoused,  yet  they  never  absolutely 
required  this.  What  they  particularly  and  earnestly  insisted  on  was,  that  he 
keep  such  points  to  himself.'  That  is  not  the  way  heretics  are  usually  dealt 
with.  Even  when  suspending  and  deposing  Mr.  Mair,  there  were  indications 
that  his  brethren  did  not  consider  him  deeply  involved  in  error.  But  they 
were  driven  on  in  a  certain  line  by  a  kind  of  logical  necessity.  Having  framed 
a  particular  Act,  consistency  required  them  to  uphold  its  validity  against 
this  solitary  assailant.  And  let  it  be  admitted  on  the  other  hand  that  Mr. 
Mair,  when  under  the  fascination  of  Eraser's  treatise,  used  modes  of  expres- 
sion which  it  needed  a  stretch  of  ingenuity  to  reconcile  with  the  Secession 
standards.  If  we  can  pick  our  steps  with  safety  along  slippery  ground,  we 
may  attempt  to  indicate  the  wider  doctrinal  bearings  of  this  controversy  in 
a  concluding  article. 
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XJXION  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCHES  IN  ENGLAND. 

BT  E£Y.  WILLIAM  GRAHAM,  LIVERPOOL. 

The  two  most  interesting  and  important  events  of  the  great  religions  meet- 
ings in  Edinburgh  during  last  Maj,  were  the  declaration,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Synod,  in  faTonr  of  the  nnion  of  its  congregations 
in  England  with  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch  in  England;  and  in  the  Free 
Church  Assembly,  the  consummation  of  the  union  between  the  Free  Chnrch 
and  the  JReformed  Presbytwian  Church,  representing  the  old  Covenanters  of 
Scotland.  It  would  be. hard  to  say  which  is  the  more  impressive  of  the  two, 
for  both  have  their  distinct  points  of  impressiveness.  The  English  union 
looks,  in  its  interest,  far  away  into  the  future, — we  trust  and  pray  a  noble 
and  fruitful,  as  certainly  it  is  a  much-needed  one.  The  union  of  the 
covenanting  Cameronians  and  the  Free  Church  points  more  away  back  to 
a  past  most  noble  and  fruitful, — certainly  most  unique  and  memorable.  That 
is  indeed  a  history  never  to  be  forgotten, — one  which,  in  its  heroisms  and 
martyrdoms,  lives  to  this  hour,  and  will  quicken  the  pulses  of  generations  to 
come.  We  shall  in  this  paper  put  down,  with  brief  but  we  trust  some 
instructive  distinctness,  some  points  in  the  history  and  union,  on  last  Jane 
13th,  of  Presbyterianism,  and  especially  of  our  United  Presbyterianism,  in 
England.  Here  we  traverse  a  very  different  moral  and  spiritual  scenery 
from  that  of  the  great  covenanting  era.  There  are  no  great  moantain 
chains  and  peaks  of  heroic  battlefields  and  martyr  scaffolds.  We  leave  the 
Highlands  of  history,  and  henceforward  pass  for  the  most  part  through 
humbler  levels, — sometimes  full  of  dreary  sterility,  but  ever  and  again  having 
its  cheering  line  of  Christian  worth  and  witness-bearing.  This  history,  how- 
ever, has  one  peculiar  interest.  It  is  most  vitally  linked  to  Qur  own  history; 
and  no  man  can  understand  the  union  now  achieved,  and  its  relations  to  the 
past  and  the  future,  unless  he  have  before  him  at  least  the  map  or  chart  of 
the  way  by  which  it  has  been  reached.  Let  us  single  out,  then,  first,  some 
points  in  our  past  history ;  and  second,  some  others  in  the  progress  and 
prospects  of  the  union. 

There  was  a  time  when  Presbyterianism  was  the  established  religion  of 
England  as  well  as  of  Scotland.  In  1647,  men,  English  and  Scottish, — John 
Selden  and  John  Lightfoot,  as  well  as  Alexander  Henderson,  Samuel  Enther- 
f  ord,  and  George  Gillespie, — sat  daily  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  within  the 
cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey.  This  is  that  venerable  historic  room  in 
which  Henry  iv.  died,  and  in  which,  during  these  latter  years,  have  sat  the 
Revision  Committees  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  Westminster 
Confession,  with  the  solemn  League  and  Covenant,  were  adopted  with  all 
formality,  both  by  Church  and  State,  in  the  neighbouring  building  of  St. 
Margaret's,  as  the  religion  of  the  nation.  The  nation  at  that  time,  through 
its  representatives,  was  Presbyterian ;  and  of  all  the  parts  in  England,  that 
in-  Lancashire  was  most  so.  It  was  the  time  of  Established  Churches.  This 
one  did  not  last  long.  The  Church  should  never  live  on,  or,  in  the  least,  lean 
on,  the  State.  It  was  a  transient  triumph,  and  it  was  followed  by  a  long 
defeat.  In  1662,  the  Episcopal  Church  was  established  by  Charles  ii.  The 
Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed,  binding  all  subscribers  to  every  tittle  and 
rubric  of  the  Episcopalian  Prayer-book,  and  to  the  absolute  subjection  of 
the  Church  to  the  State.  This  has  been  the  strength  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  to  this  hour,  but  its  weakness  too,  which  will  soon  bring  it  to  an 
end.  But  that  Act  of  Uniformity  produced  also  St.  Bartholomew's  Vaji^ 
1662 ;  and  as  400  ministers  came  out  in  Scotland,  2000  on  the  same  day 
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came  oat  in  England.     Of  these  2000  ministers  who  left  the  Establishment, 
nearly  the  whole  were  Presbyterians.    Other  men  besides  these  saffered, — 
meD,  the  honours  and  ornaments  of  their  country  and  of  homan  nature, — 
jsen  with  the  names  of  John  Banyan,  John  Milton,  Daniel  De  Foe, — the 
authors  of  PilgrirrCa  Progress^  Paradise  Lost^  and  Robinson  Crusoe*     Bat  the 
men  who  gave  np  emoloments,  place,  and  prospects  were  nearly  all  Presby- 
terian,— ^men  they  were  with  such  memorable  names  as  those  of  John  Howe, 
Richard  Baxter,  John  Flavel,  Stephen  Charnock,  Joseph  AUeine,  William 
Bates,  Philip  Henry.    These  men  were  the  priijces  of  the  Puritan  divines, 
and  they  came  out  for  conscience'  sake.     It  was  a  bad  and  black  day 
for  the  Church  of  England,  and  it  was  a  day  of  weakening  and  trial 
for  Presbyterianism.     One  of  the  men  who  came  out  in  1662  is  linked 
most    closely  to    our  own    Secession  history ;   for   Henry  Erskine,  the 
father  of  Ebenezer  and  Ralph  Erskine,  gave  up,  seventy-one  years  before 
the  Secession  was  founded  by  his  sons,  his  parish  church  in  Gornhill, 
Northumberland,  and  was  a  poor  man,  dependent  on    others,  till    the 
Revolution  of  1688  gave  him  the  parish  of  Chirnside.     The  Secession  thus 
dates  from  1662,  and  is  in  direct  line  a  branch  of  that  grand  old  tree  of 
self-sacrifice  and  independence. '  This  was  the  first  blow  to  Presbyterianism 
ia  England.    It  is  instructive  to  notice  the  difference  between  the  men  ejected 
in  England  and  those  ejected  in  Scotland.    During  the  next  twenty-eight 
years  in  Scotland  they  were  martyred ;  but  they  fought,  protested,  rose  up  as 
an  indignant  nation  against  irreligion  and  despotism.     If  they  suffered,  they 
were  also  heroes  in  active  oppositioh.     In  England,  however,  not  a  drop  of 
blood  was  shed.    Men  wefe  fined,  shut  out  of  their  churches,  forbidden  to 
preach  within  five  miles  of  their  old  parishes ;  they  were  by  and  by  tolerated, 
and  they  took  it  quietly,  however  painfully.  Hence  there  are  no  such  passionate 
magnificent  traditions  in  English  Presbyterianism  as  in  that  of  Scotland ;  no 
Brumclog  or  Bothwell  Bridge.    I  think  they  took  it  too  calmly ;  and  so 
their  life,  not  being  aggressive,  became  numb,  and  shortly,  almost  null.    This 
lasted  till  1688,  when,  at  the  Revolution,  Nonconformity  was  tolerated, 
though  under  such  restraints  as  now  we  would  not  bear  for  an  hour.     But 
then,  also  set  in  a  period  very  different  from,  and  more  destructive  than  the 
old  one  of  outward  persecution, — one  of  inward  prostration.   Presbyterianism 
nearly  died  out  from  two  causes.     First,  it  did  not  seek  to  spread  its  prin- 
ciples.   It  had  been  too  long  cowed,  and  was  glad,  like  some  inferior  race, 
only  to  be  allowed  to  live.    It  believed  also  in  established  churches,  and  so 
had  no  principle  of  religious  equality,  and  therefore  of  independent  self- 
existence.    It  was  a  poor  sort  of  life,  one  self-doomed  to  slow  extinction  and 
sapping  want  of  self-respect.    But  second,  a  deeper  ill  reached  it:  it  began 
to  live  away  from  the  great  vital  soul-saving,  stirring,  and  elevating  truths 
of  the  gospel,  and  gradually  slipped  down  the  inclined  plane  to  Arianism, 
Socinianism,  and  Deism.    Take  John  Howe  and  Eichard  Baxter  on  the  one 
side,  in  1680,  and  Joseph  Priestley  and  Thomas  Belsham  on  the  other  side, 
in  1780,  and  what  a  long  doctrinal  and  spiritual  interval  separates  them ! 
Many  things  contributed  to  this  sad  decay,  through  which  Presbyterianism 
all  but  perished  out  of  the  land,  and  became  merely  a  name  for  what  itself 
should  formerly  have  abhorred,  for  Socinianism  and  Deism.   Within  Presby- 
terianism itself  there  was  the  lassitude  which  comes  after  the  strain  of  long 
repressed  life  and  elasticity, — an  ignoble  willingness  to  live  and  vegetate  on 
any  terms.    Within  it  there  came  also  a  loosening  of  the  Presbyterian  order 
of  government  in  two  respects, — first,  in  non-subscription  to  the  Confession  of 
Faith ;  and  second,  the  compromise  of  Presbyterianism  with  Independency. 
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For  it  18  trne,  as  the  yenerable  Independent  Dr.  Halley  candidly  says,  Hbat 
the  early  Unitarians  amoDg  the  Nonconformists  were  not  Presbyterians,  as 
commonly  supposed,  bat  Independents  and  Baptists.'  But  however  it  came 
matters  little,  for  it  soon  came,  and  spread  most  rapidly  and  extenslTelj, 
among  the  Presbyterians  also. 

And  this  leads  to  the  main  canse  of  all.  The  last  centnry,  the  eighteenth, 
was  one  of  the  lowest  in  tone  through  all  human  departments,  ever  known. 
It  began  after  the  great  struggles  for  liberty  of  thought,  citizenship,  and 
religion  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Wearied  of  these  struggles,  and 
recoiling  from  them,  it  sank  into  an  earthly,  selfish,  and  godless  life,  until  the 
French  Revolution  at  its  close  was  only  the  inevitable  eruption  of  the 
diseased  and  fatal  humours,  which  had  to  be  thrown  off,  else  manhood  and 
society  had  perished  altogether.  It  was,  as  Mark  Pattlson  says,  ^  an  age 
destitute  of  depth  and  earnestness, — an  age  whose  poetry  was  without 
romance,  whose  philosophy  was  without  insight,  and  whose  pubUc  men  were 
without  character, — an  age  of  "  light  without  love,"  whose  very  merits  were 
of  the  earth  earthly.  In  this  estimate  the  followers  of  Mill  and  Carlyle  will 
agree  with  Dr.  Newman.'  This  deadly  climate  spread  everywhere,  and  pro- 
duced, as  it  always  does  when  it  is  in  the  universal  air,  unscriptural  doctrine, 
unspiritual  affection,  and  unheroic  action  in  the  Church  and  throughout  all 
human  life.  In  the  main  it  was  Paganism,  without  its  beauty  and  earnestness, 
but  with  its  earthliness  and  its  barrenness  of  all  that  is  noble. 

So  it  was  in  all  countries.  In  Germany  the  days  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon 
were  long  gone.  In  France  the  era  of  her  great  preachers  was  just  past  Scot- 
tish Moderateism  lulled  the  Church  asleep,  or  roused  it  into  action  only  in 
repression  of  religiou,  truth,  and  liberty.  In  England  there  was  little  left  but 
self-satisfied  mediocrity  and  self-applauding  meanness.  Presbyterianism— to 
come  back  to  our  narrower  theme — was  dying  out,  and  deserved  to  do  so. 
What  kept  it  alive  during  this  time  of  trial?  There  were  three  things— Ist, 
Ever  and  again  in  the  National  Church  men  sought  to  have  their  souls  led 
and  fed,  and  they  came  out  and  founded  Presbyterian  Secession  congrega- 
tions. 2d,  In  the  northern  counties,  and  especially  Northumberland,  the 
old  life  remained,  and  orthodoxy  in  many  instances  k^t  hold  of  the  old 
Churches  as  it  did  of  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Among  these,  Stamfordham 
congregation,  where  the  much-respected  Mr.  Fisken  now  labours,  can  be 
traced  to  the  year  1662.  The  vicar  of  the  parish,  John  Owens,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Henry  Erskine,  was  one  of  the  ejected.  Rather  curiously  it  was, 
in  a  theological  academy  of  the  Rev.  James  Dryden,  another  of  its  ministers, 
that  Robert  Hall,  the  father  of  the  greatest  Nonconformist  preacher  of 
modem  times,  bearing  the  same  name,  was  educated  for  the  ministry. 
His  mother  was  a  staunch  Presbyterian, — a  member  of  that  Church,— and 
her  son  owed,  as  he  always  confessed,  much  to  her.  How  much  the  greater 
Robert  Hall  owed  to  his  father,  he  records  most  impressively  and  reverently 
in  his  exquisite  printed  memorial  of  him.  And  3d,  Scotsmen  coming  over  in 
large  numbers  to  England  since  the  union  of  the  crowns,  and  now  in  1707  or 
the  kingdoms,  brought  with  them  some,  their  old  State  Church  Presby- 
terianism, and  others,  their  warm,  new-found  revived  religion  of  the  Secession. 
It  was  out  of  the  former  that  churches  sprung  up  and  down  Bngland,--as 
in  London,  in  Liverpool,  and  other  principal  towns ;  and  these,  when  tnj 
Disruption  came,  as  a  rule  sympathized  with  the  Free  Church,  and  fonnea 
as  a  Church  independent  in  its  jurisdiction,  the  English  Presbyterian 
Church,  which  now  at  this  time  of  union  has  grown  rapidly  and  te^^v 
into    154    congregations.        These  congregations,  joined  with  the  1^ 
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United  Presbyterian  congregations,  the  frnit  of  the  simultaneous  growth 
of  the  Secession,  now  make  one  Church  260  congregations  strong, — 
with  63,000  members,  and  £158,000  of  yearly  contributions.  The  old 
Sstabhshed  Church  of  Scotland  meanwhile  has  at  this  moment  through- 
out England  only  some  eighteen  congregations,  while  the  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Church  has  only  the  one  in  Liverpool.  Meanwhile,  as  it  is  not 
nnbecoming  in  this  paper,  let  us  follow  for  a  little  the  future  of  the  Secession 
congregations  in  England.  The  Secession  Church,  though  founded  in  Scot- 
laad,  has,  as  we  have  seen,  its  roots  in  the  English  Chnrch  throogh  Henry 
Erskine.  We  have  thus  a  hold,  historical  and  vital,  on  England  as  well  as 
Scotland.  Henry  Erskine  was  an  English  parish  minister  in  the  Established 
Church,  and,  moreover,  he  is  linked  to  the  revival  of  the  evangelical  piety  in 
Scotland  in  two  memorable  ways, — firstly,  to  him,  Thomas  Boston  says,  he 
owed  his  own  soul,  for  it  was  by  a  sermon  of  Henry  Erskine  that  he  was 
converted,  and  Boston  was  the  great  reformer  and  evangelizer  of  his  time ; 
it  was  to  him  in  turn  that  Thomas  ^Gillespie,  the  founder  of  the  Relief 
Church,  owed,  under  God,  as  he  records,  his  conversion ;  and  second, 
the  brothers  Ebenezer  and  Ralph  Erskine  were  his  sons,  and  they  carried 
out  his  spirit  and  principles  in  the  Secession  Church  of  1733.  At  that 
very  time — almost  in  those  veiy  years — God  raised  up  John  Wesley  and 
George  Whitfield  to  cast  the  living  fire  abroad  in  England ;  and  thus  it 
is  to  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland  and  Methodism  in  England  that  under 
God  we  owe  for  the  most  part  the  manifold  fruits  in  all  denominations  of 
Christian  life  and  work.  Keeping  ourselves  meanwhile  to  the  spread  of  the 
Secession  work  in  England,  we  find  that  in  1744,  eleven  years  after  its  origin, 
a  praying  society  in  London  originated  the  first  Secession  Church  there, 
that  of  Oxenden,  which  to  this  hour  meets  in  a  building  consecrated  by  the 
memory  of  its  first  minister,  the  great  Presbyterian  father,  Richard  Baxter, 
and  also  by  that  of  one  of  its  latest,  Thomas  Archer.  In  the  same  year  the 
first  congregation  was  founded  in  Newcastle;  and  not  long  after,  the 
celebrated  John  Brown  of  Haddington,  then  a  young  minister,  stirred  up 
spiritual  and  Secession  life  in  Sunderland,  Monkwearmonth,  and  along  the 
banks  of  the  Tyne.  In  1798,  Lloyd  Street  Church  was  started  in  Man- 
chester ;  and  in  1807,  Mount  Pleasant  in  Liverpool  was  formed  by  fifteen 
persons  who  had  formerly  been  connected  with  the  Secession  Church,  and 
who,  associated  in  a  prayer  or  fellowship  meeting,  desired  to  maintain 
more  publicly  Presbyterianism  in  the  land  of  their  adoption.  These 
were  the  mother  Churches  in  the  several  parts  .of  England,  and  their 
history  is  one  full  of  interest.  In  London,  Dr.  Waugh,  along  with 
Edward  Irving,  are,  after  the  far  back  names  o}  John  Howe  and  Richard 
Baxter,  the  greatest  Presbyterian  traditions  of  England.  Both  men  filled 
the  whole  Christian  Church  of  the  land  with  their  genius,  eloquence,  and  zeal. 
Visiting  the  other  day  the  places  where  they  preached,  one  might  learn 
the  important  lesson  that  great  sermons  and  greatest  influences  may  come 
from  the  smallest  and  meanest  buildings,  and  that  the  power  of  the  pulpit  lies 
in  the  men  who  fill  the  pulpit,  what  time  themselves  are  men  full  of  faith  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  therefore  of  power.  In  Manchester,  Dr.  Jack  was 
long  noted  as  one  of  the  most  golden-mouthed  preachers  of  his  day ;  and  Dr. 
Mackerrow  lives  still,  as  he  has  done  for  nearly  fifty  years,  excelled  by  none 
in  that  vast  community  in  his  manifold  gifts  and  activities  as  one  of  her  fore- 
most citizens.  Few  men  ever  fulfilled  their  varied  courses  more  fruitfully  and 
impressively  than  did  Dr.  Stewart  and  Dr.  Crichton  in  Liverpool.  And  in 
Newcastle  the  one  congregation  grew  into  a  large  and  influential  oresbytery. 
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The  minister  of  the  first  Newcastle  congregation — ^the  Rev.  William  Graham 
— ^published,  as  early  as  1792,  the  first  book  printed  in  England  that  broke 
np  fresh  ground  in  the  thickening  controversy  as  to  the  relation  between 
Church  and  State.  So  indivldaal  congregations  sprang  up  as  special  local 
needs  called  for  them.  Until  thirty  years  since,  the  policy  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  England,  if  conscious  policy  it  had,  was  simply  to  hold  its  own. 
Then  began  a  policy  of  propagation  and  extension ;  and  now  at  last  through 
this  most  happy  union  arises  one  of  work,  with  a  vigour  and  hope  unknown 
since  1662,  and  with  a  fervour  and  evangelical  truth  that  had  all  but 
disappeared  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, — a  higher  policy,  a 
divine  principle  of  catholic  Christian  life  embodied  in  a  young  and  strong 
organization,  spreading  and  spending  itself  in  noble  spiritual  effort.  It 
is  again  the  old  parable  put  into  a  history, — ^first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after 
that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.  Within  the  last  thirty  years  our  congregations 
have  more  than  doubled.  In  Liverpool  alone  and  the  surrounding  district 
the  one  congregation  multiplied  ninefold.  In  the  same,  and  latterly  in  a 
greater  ratio,  the  English  Presbyterian  Church  spread. 

This  leads  us  to  the  matter  of  union.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  as  each  of 
the  two  main  bodies  of  Presbyterians  increased,  the  question  grew  up  with 
keen  interest,  and  an  imperative  demand  for  an  answer — Why  not  make 
one  body,  and  that  one  body  immensely  more  effective  for  all  the  purposes 
of  a  Christian  Church  in  England  and  everywhere?  Practically  it  had  been 
answered  in  individual  congregations.  Scotchmen  coming  up  to  this  conntry, 
drifted  in  many  instances  very  much  as  locality  or  tastes  or  friendship 
suggested.  Put  alongside  of  an  overshadowing  Church  establishment  and 
a  powerful  Nonconformity,  all  Presbyterian  colours,  which  stood  out  so 
clearly  in  the  unobstructing  climate  of  the  old  country,  in  England  look  very 
much  the  same ;  and  so  the  congregations  were  |uade  up  of  all  complexions, 
-^from  Established  to  Covenanting,  down  through  all  shades  of  Secessioo, 
Relief,  and  Free  Church.  English  eyes,  moreover,  were  impotent  to  discern 
and  impatient  to  learn,  if  they  ever  looked  long  enough,  to  find  out  the  differ- 
ences. They  indeed,  like  Scotch  tartans,  were  full  of  diversities ;  but  one 
check  or  colour  was  to  Englishmen  as  good — that  is,  as  indifferent— as  the 
other.  But  alongside  of  all  this  practical  and  compelled  solution,  it  is  instruc- 
tive to  find  that  here,  as  everywhere  else,  some  of  the  men  who  left  home  carried 
with  them  every  iota  of  their  own  ways  of  doing  things,  and  kept  them  to 
the  letter,  when  at  home  they  may  have  long  parted  with  them.  There  are  still 
Burghers  and  Antiburghers  in  America,  when  such,  like  the  wol?es  of  early 
English  history,  have  died  out  at  home.  'Auld  Lang  Syne'  becomes  a 
religion  often  as  powerful  as  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  and  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul.  It  should  not,  therefore,  be  reckoned  strange  that  it  took  so  long 
a  time  before  the  idea  of  union  had  got  itself  embodied,  as  now  at  last  it 
has  done.  I  believe  Mount  Pleasant  congregation — ^belonging  then  as  it 
did  to  the  Glasgow  Presbytery — made  offers  of  union  to  the  other  Presby- 
terians. This  was  a  little  after  Dr.  Crichton's  induction,  about  1840.  The 
subject  was  mooted  again  by  a  venerable  minister,  the  Rev.  George  Brown. 
In  1854  it  was  looked  at  in  the  face  by  representatives  of  both  Chnrcbes; 
but  the  time  of  figs  was  not  yet.  Still  it  kept  growing  and  ripening;  and 
in  1863  it  was  outflanked  and  included  in  the  great  union  scheme  between 
the  Free,  the  United,  the  English,  and  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Churchy. 
This  came  in  outward  results  to  nothing  in  1873 ;  but  this  failure  in  the 
movement  for  a  more  general  union  being  foreseen  by  some,  it  was  mo^ed 
and  carried  in  1872,  in  our  United  Presbyterian  English  Synod,  that  we  w 
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England  should  go  forward  to  anioQ  on  oar  own  account  Daring  four 
years  this  moyement  had  its  failures  and  its  Tictories,  its  times  of  repression 
and  of  advance ;  bat  at  last  it  gained  confirmation  by  large  majorities  in  the 
Synods  both  of  the  United  and  English  Presbyterian  Churches.  This  is 
altogether  a  carious  and  complex  chapter  in  Church  history, — full  of  marvel- 
Ions  conversions  and  reactions;  of  pushing  a  good  cause  at  almost  any  price, 
reasonable  and  honourable ;  of  frequent  not  unwillingness  to  split  up  the 
good  struggling  union  ship  on  some  thin  edge  of  a  formal  arrangement  or  an 
ambiguous  phrase.  Human  imperfections,  fixed  ideas,  inveterate  preferences, 
clingings  to  the  past,  clingings  to  parties,  persons,  and  places, — ^these  on  all 
sides  have  had  their  way  betimes ;  but  at  last  good  sense,  good  feeling,  and 
above  all  God*s  good  grace,  have  won  the  day.  It  is  easier  to  live  in  a 
house  than  to  build  it ;  and  the  men  who  will  have  the  benefit  of  dwelling 
together  in  comfort  and  love  with  Christian  brethren  will  happily  never  know 
the  clearing  away  of  rubbish,  the  frosts  and  heats  that  kept  back  the 
work,  the  strikes  and  threatened  strikes  of  workmen, — in  one  word,  the 
varied  fortunes.    Still  the  work  is  now  done,  and 

*  \yiien  the  shore  is  won  at  last. 
Who  will  count  the  billows  past  ?  * 

As  in  other  buildings,  so  in  this,  there  were  three  important  points.    First, 
the  site.    That  is  called  the  doctrinal  basis.     And  here  we  kept  on  the  old 
basis, — ^the  standards  of  the  Church,  with  sundry  guardings  and  modifica- 
tions as  to  disavowal  of  intolerant  and  persecuting  principles  in  religion. 
Second,  the  size  of  the  building.    This  was  ultimately  decided  thus : — First, 
a  home  called  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  in  which  the  Presby- 
terians in  England  are  to  dwell  together,  which  they  are  to  rule  and  preside 
over  without  let  or  hindrance  of  outsiders ;  but  also  side  openings  to  and 
junctions  with  the  United   Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  shape  of  federal 
relations,  so  that  by  the  easy  and  wide  passage  of  mutual  eligibility  of 
ministers,  elders,  etc.,  and   above  all  the  sending  yearly  of  members  of 
each  court  respectively,  we  shall,  so  far,  form  one  home  and  be  one  Church. 
We  leave  also  stones  of  junctions  and  openings  all  round  for  the  Free 
Church,  the  Irish  Church,  the  Established  Church, — indeed,  every  Church 
accepting  the  common  basis.    Thirdly,  as  to  the  fittings  and  furnishings 
of  the  new  house.    These  will  be  very  much  the  well  used  and  approved 
of  old  furniture  of  both  houses  when  in  their  separate  state,  with  sundry 
alterations  accordant  with  the  size  of  the  new  rooms,  and  a  few  new 
articles  more  adapted  to  modern  tastes.    And  now  the  serious  question 
arises — What  is  to  come  out  of  this  new  home  ? — what  its  happiness,  its  in- 
finenco— in  a  word,  its  future?    It  is  vain  to  speak,  as  an  almanac  does  of 
the  weather  on  such  things.    The  visions  of  the  old  prophets  were  in  large 
clouded  symbols,  that  pointed  towards  righteousness  and  mercy,  to  God's 
glory  and  man's  good,  but  left  the  stuff  and  the  shape  to  the  creation  and 
moulding  of  the    divine  heart  and  hand.      Charch  courts,  union   com- 
mittees, human  brains  and  hearts,  can  forecast  little — indeed,  nothing  with 
certainty.    All  we  can  do  is  to  point  the  prow  of  the  vessel  in  the  right 
direction,  seek  the  favouring  breeze  from  on  high,  and  commit  our  little 
craft  and  crew  to  the  Pilot  of  the  universal  Church — to  the  King  of  all  men 
and  events.    This  at  least  we  know,  that  however  the  shape  of  our  work 
come  to  nought,  the  spirit  of  it,  if  of  God,  will  come  to  issues  far  above  all 
that  we  ask  or  think.    The  memory  of  these  great,  saintly  heroes  of  the 
Covenant  stirs  men's  souls  still,  though  there  is  no  Covenant  now ;  whereas 
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the  miserable  languor  and  lowness  of  the  Presbyterianism  of  the  eighteenth 
century  are  felt  as  an  intellectaal  degradation  luid  a  spiritual  dislike.  The 
unselfish,  the  heroic,  the  hieavenly — ^m  one  word,  the  Christlike— abide. .  All 
else  in  the  course  of  centuries  dies  out,  because  it  has  no  immortal  seed  of 
self-sacrifice  and  abandonment  to  God,  and  no  eternally  holy,  loving  life  in 
it.  Still  there  are  some  things  for  which  we  are  better  fitted  by  this  union 
for  times  coming.  First,  we  are  one ;  and  when  men,  so  one  in  doctrine 
and  spirit,  are  one  in  work,  it  is  less  divided,  and  therefore  divisive.  We 
shall  get  to  feel  one  more  by  conmum  organization  and  work  than  by  any 
other  way.  Second,  we  shall  prove  to  those  outside  that  Presbyterianism  is 
a  great  uniting  power,  as  it  has  proved  too  much  in  the  past  to  be  a  divid- 
ing power.  Presbyterianism  has  two  great  principles, — liberty  and  order. 
We  are  in  essence  as  free  as  Independents  and  as  orderly  as  Episcopalians. 
Both  the  centrifugal  and  cratripetal  forces  are  in  our  system.  I  doubt  not, 
therefore,  that  this  union,  along  with  that  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  will,  like  a  mighty  wave,  rouse  and 
propel  the  union  of  all  Presbyterians  in  Scotland.  The  old  Establishment 
in  Scotland  is  breaking  up  as  fast  as  it  can,  and  in  four  or  five  years  we 
shall  have  union  with  the  Free  Church  in  Scotland.  Our  union,  like  a 
great  example,  will  compel  it.  The  first  deed  of  our  united  Synod  was  the 
union  with  it  of  the  one — ^the  only  one — ^Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in 
England;  and  last  week  the  eighteen  churches  in  England  in  connection 
with  the  Estabhshed  Church  of  Scotland  resolved,  with  only  three  excep- 
tions, to  unite  with  the  new  Church,  and  also  resolved  to  send  no  more 
deputations  to  the  old  General  Assembly  in  Scotland.  Moreover,  oar 
noble  Congregationalist  friends  will  see  and  mark  this  union.  They  crave 
for  more  united  action  than  they  have ;  and  they  will  study  it  in  us,  and 
soon  changes  for  the  better  will  take  place.  The  Episcopal  Church  also 
will  feel  it.  The  Church  of  England,  founded  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Pres- 
byterian clergy  in  1662,  has  never  been  quite  at  ease  since,  and  in  these  years 
it  is  surely  coming  to  a  dissolution.  Why  should  they  not  come  back  to 
old  Presbyterianism, — that  is,  to  order  and  liberty  as  well?  Lastly,  this 
new  Church  is  worth  nothing,  or  worth  very  little,  merely  as  a  union  of  old 
fragm^ts,  or  a  refurbishing  of  the  Presbyterian  order  of  government  on  a 
larger  scale.  If  it  is  to  be  worth  having,  it  must  do  vital  spiritual  work  for 
the  souls  of  men  in  England  and  everywhere.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  paper 
on  religious  courses  in  the  Contemporan/  for  last  month,  marshals  the  great 
religious  and  non-religious  forces, — on  one  side,  Ultramontanism  and  High 
Churchism ;  on  the  other,  eight  different  shapes  of  antagonism  to  Christianity, 
from  Theism  down  to  Positivism,  while  in  the  centre  he  places  Protestant 
evangelical  Christianity.  In  spite  of  some  preference  and  hankerings  for 
High  Churchism,  his  heart  and  hope — ^unconsciously  it  may  be — leans  to  this 
centre.  We  are  in  the  centre  of  the  centre !  Old  Presbyterianiran  lost  the 
day  by  foolishly  allying  itself  to  the  Stua^rt  race  of  kings.  Let  us  in  the 
future  keep  free  of  State  connections  in  every  form.  Old  Presbyterianism 
lost  the  day  by  declining  into  Socinianism  and  Deism.  Let  us  keep  near  to 
the  noble,  the  truly  rational,  as  well  as  the  divine  principles  of  revelation 
and  redemption.  If  so,  then  we  have  a  work  to  do,  and  instruments  with 
which  to  do  it ;  and  while  our  past  history  warns  us  to  avoid  fatal  secular 
BXid  religious  alliances,  let  us  strike  out  in  the  future  for  a  free,  scriptural, 
living  Christianity ;  and  that  future  is  ours,  in  whatever  shape  God  sees  fit 
to  give  it,  as  sure  as.  God  and  Christ  and  the  htiman  soul  in  its  deepest 
wanto  and  highest  desires  are  on  our  ^d^'and  seek  oar  belp. 
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THE  LATE  REV.  DR.  JOHNSTON  OF  LIMEKILNS  * 

BY  EEV.  WILLIAM  GRAHAM,  LIVERPOOL. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Johnaton  of  T limekilns  is  one  likely  to  grow  with  eyery  year  in 
interest  and  power.  It  seems  inappropriate  to  praise  a  man  now  dead,  who,  when 
living,  seemed  to  live,  as  few  men  do,  so  much  outside  of  the  need  of  notice  and 
approbation.  But  the  more  his  long  life,  with  its  rare  outward  passiyeness  but 
its  as  rare  inward  actiyity,  is  mark^,  the  more  is  the  man  fdt  to  be  worthy  not 
only  of  study,  but  of  admiration  and  affection.  Mr.  Gifford  has  brought  together 
in  this  memorial  volume  many  fresh  facts  in  a  life,  so  unobtrusive  and  retired  for 
one  BO  memorable.  He  has  done  so  with  an  ardent  affection,  which,  after  all, 
is  the  best  quality  in  a  biographer.  It  cannot  be  said,  indeed,  that  Dr.  Johnston 
stands  out  before  the  eye  with  that  unhastening  assured  completeness  of  mind  and 
character  which  formed  his  individuaUty,  and  that  a  very  powerful  one.  This  it 
would  be  hard  for  any  one  to  do,  except  some  deep  reader  into  the  lines  of  life  far 
beneath  the  even  and  unbroken  surface.  Still,  along  with  the  admirable  sketch  in 
this  Magazine  by  his  nephew,  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Johnston,  this  excellent  book  will  do 
good  service,  till  some  one  out  of  both,  and  other  materials,  may  produce  a  work  of 
art,  while  also  a  work  of  love.  Whatever  memorial  may  be  further  compiled,  will 
be  enriched  by  the  speeches  of  Dr.  Johnston,  which  every  thoughtful  reader  must 
thank  Mr.  Gifford  for  bringing  together  in  this  collection.  They  are  weU  worth 
preserving  as  a  portrait  of  the  man,  drawn  unconsciously  by  himself,  and  as  broad 
and  luminous  statements  of  many  important  questions  of  the  day  in  relation  to 
Church,  State,  and  society.  We  must  also  add  that  the  most  lifelike  photograph 
prefixed  to  the  volume  gives  marvellously  the  mingled  calomess  and  vigilance  of 
Or.  Johnston's  look,  with  a  force  and  precision  which  all  who  knew  him  will 
instantly  and  gratef  uUy  recognise. 

There  were  three  places  in  which  Dr.  Johnston  was  a  genuine  power, — ^the  Synod, 
his  congregation,  both  its  pulpit  and  its  homes,  and  his  study  among  his  books. 

He  grew  in  the  course  of  years  to  take  the  rank  of  a  man  of  such  real  independence, 
compass,  and  clear  view  of  the  situation  on  any  question,  that  the  Synod  always 
liked  and  waited  to  know  what  he  would  Suggest  or  advise.  Many  leading  men 
have  the  look  and  accent  that  befit  an  advocate  for  a  side.  Dr.  Johnston  rarely 
unbent  from  his  judicial  aspect  and  tones.  Sitting  among  brethren,  he  seemed  to 
sit  alone ;  and  no  crowding  in  the  court  and  no  hurry  of  business  ever  seemed  to 
lessen  the  distance  between  them  and  the  serene  and  somewhat  severe  solitude  in 
which  he  sat.  His  mental  and  emotional  nature  knew  somehow,  always  to  keep 
itself  apart  not  only  from  undue  intrusion,  but  from  intrusion  at  all.  His  large 
round  head — his  cold,  wakeful,  blue  eyes — his  firm  mouth,  that  could  remain  shut 
for  hours — the  utterly  unheated  expression  of  the  whole  face,' these,  with  his  spare 
form  and  his  unpretending  but  unruffled  and  generally  buttoned  pastor-like  great- 
coat, made  him  a  distinct  element,  orderly  and  self-orbed,  amidst  the  too  frequent 
confusion  and  occasional  chaos  of  a  Church  court.  And  when  he  rose  to  speak,  his 
leisurely  step,  his  unhurrying  collectedness,  his  unimpassioned  tones,  that  chilled 
&way  all  untimely  enthusiasm,  and  made  the  ardent  peroration  of  the  preceding 
spes^er  on  the  opposite  side  look  somewhat  foolish  and  irrelevant ;  and  by  and  by 
^e  luminous  unfolding  of  the  whole  matter  easily  and  sagaciously,  adapting  itself  and 
leading  the  hearers  to  the  exact  point  of  view  the  circumstances  required,  and  from 
^hich  the  court  had  in  all  likelihood  wandered, — all  these  made  him,  among  our 
iiiaDy  wise  and  admirable  speakers,  a  power  unrivalled  alike  for  judge-like  im- 
PartuUity  and  inevitable  apprehension  of  the  passing  phase  of  the  discussion.  The 
^tily  passions  that  Dr.  Johnston  seemed  to  have  were  intellectual  and  ethical.  No 
^an,  unless  dominated  supremely  by  a.  love,  a  passion  for  exact  and  extensive  truth 
^  to  the  matter  in  hand,  could  have  produced  the  speeches  preserved  in  this  volume. 
Ajid  this  passion,  though  so  apart  from  all  workings  of  vivid  imagination  or  expansive 
^^ntiment,  produces,  aa  the  working  of  all  genuine  living  powers  does,  an  intense 
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interest  in  the  marshalled  statement  and  the  careful  statistics.  It  may  he  said  of 
him,  and  not  irreverently,  referring  to  his  pure  intellect,  that  he  coyered  himself 
with  light  as  with  a  garment, — the  statement  of  the  truth  heing  in  his  hands  its 
only  garb.  But  that  movement  of  his  reason  becomes  often  so  realizing  as  to  have 
the  vividness  of  poetic  invention  ;'So  alike,  after  all,  are  all  living  processes  in 
their  nature.  His  luminousness,  in  one  word,  is  so  great,  that  it  ultimately  pro- 
duces all  the  effects  of  heat,  and  that  purer,  and  more  pervading  and  lasting,  than 
the  heat  that  comes  from  fanciful  illustration,  or  unintellectual  passion.  So  acute 
is  he  at  times,  that  his  acuteness  passes  at  once  into  wit ;  and  yrhen  that  drew  after 
it  some  part  of  his  emotional  nature,  it  could  very  easily  and  very  scorchingly, 
through  over-perception  of  other  men's  obtuseness,  or  worse,  their  pretence,  become, 
in  its  scorn  and  contempt,  sarcasm  or  irony ;  or  when  he  liked  the  man  or  the 
argument,  that  still  he  saw  to  be  little,  he  smiled  both  out  of  court  with  the  kindly 
pity  of  a  mild  humour.  For  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Dr.  Johnston  wa3  at 
heart  a  cold  man.  He  had  a  steadily  warm  though  seldom  kindled  moral  and 
spiritual  nature.  His  intellectual  clearness,  which  made  him  conclusive  in  his  views, 
made  him  by  the  same  act  somewhat  stringent  and  exclusive  to  what  he  deeme-l 
the  erroneous  views  of  others.  And  whether  in  a  truly  powerful  man,  like  Dr. 
Marshall  of  Kirkintilloch, — who  in  the  Atonement  Controversy,  a  retractor  himself, 
and  in  the  very  act  of  retractation,  too  harshly  and  imperiously  denounced  as  heresj 
the  non-retractation  of  others, — or  in  men  greatly  inferior.  Dr.  Johnston's  whole 
nature  flashed  out  scathingly  at  all  intolerance  and  presumption.  As  a  role, 
however,  the  distinction  of  Dr.  Johnston's  nature,  inteUectual  and  moral,  was  its 
measured  moderation,  and  this  arose  from  his  habit  of  carefully  measuring  round 
and  round  the  whole  limits  of  his  subject.  Only  when  he  had  compassed  the 
walls  of  his  Jericho  seven  days  did  he  feel  competent  to  blow  the  trumpets,  and 
pronounce  their  fall. 

He  would  not,  even  when  he  had  strong  temptation  from  reproaches  as  to  his 
consistency,  take  one-sided  views,  as  in  the  great  negotiations  for  union  with  the 
Free  Church ;  for  here  he  took  his  stand  not  only  on  a  wise  Voluntaryism,  but  ako 
on  the  freedom  of  his  Church  and  of  the  Christian  Church  in  their  terms  of  com- 
munion. In  the  National  Education  question  also  he  saw  that  there  was  a  more 
essential  thing  than  SchoolBoards  to  deal  with,  namely,  the  universal  desire  of  Scottish 
parents  to  give  their  children  a  religious  as  well  as  a  secular  education.  Still,  while 
so  cautious  and  comprehensive,  he  never  flinched  when  principle  was  in  question. 
Hence  his  long  and  pronounced  opposition  to  Church  establishments,  on  no  naTrow,bnt 
on  scriptural  and  statesmanlike  grounds.  His  last  speech  in  the  Synod,  which  he  left 
to  die,  was,  as  he  said  on  his  deathbed,  with  his  wonted  humour,  his  *  last  testi- 
mony at  the  Grassmarket '  against  civil  interference  with  the  religion  of  the  sub- 
ject. Not  that  he  was  always  right ;  for  his  very  clearness  and  roeasuredness,  when 
unaccompanied  for  the  moment  by  the  nobler  insight  which  a  wise  enthusiasm 
gives  to  less  powerful  minds,  sometimes  led  him  to  wrong  conclusions  and  counsels. 
I  may  be  pardoned  here  for  asking  his  speech, — all  but  his  last  speech  in  the 
Synod, — that  on  the  union  of  the  English  Churches,  which,  by  its  apparent 
statistical  conclumveness,  and  the  great  authority  of  his  name,  gained  a  majority, 
to  be  read  now  in  the  light  of  events  which  immediately  followed  it,  and  which 
have  crowned  that  union  with  success. 

Passing  from  these  gifts  of  mind  and  character,  one  is  led  to  say  a  word  on  his 
style, — ^the  expression  of  both.  It  seems  at  first  sight  no  style,  yet  it  is  more  a 
style  on  that  account.  It  fits  his  mind,  shall  we  say,  as  his  greatcoat  fitted  his  body, 
and  better  still,  because  it  grew  and  was  not  made.  It  moves  on  in  sentences  and 
paragraphs  of  uncoloured  light,  but  revealing  every  point  it  touches;  and  therefore 
it  always  satisfies,  and  sometimes  rises  to  more,  it  cheers  and  charms.  Not  one 
image  mdeed  comes  to  the  surface.  His  intellect  worked  quite  clear  of  his  imagina- 
tion. Though  he  lived  fifty  years  under  the  shadow  of  the  heights  of  the  city  of 
Dunfermline,  with  its  historic  Abbey  and  Palace,  and  in  daily  sight  of  the  lonely 
Rosyth  Castle  and  the  lonelier  churchyard  of  many  past  generations  laid  within  the 
hearing  of  the  waves  on  the  beach,  and  saw  every  hour  the  gliding  Forth,  and  far  off 
the  dim  majestic  shapes  of  the  Highland  hills,  there  is  not  in  his  speeches  or  sermons 
a  single  trace  of  their  existence ; — so  thoroughly  was  he,  from  nature  as  well  as 
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choice,  of  intellect  all-compact.  Not  that  he  had  not  genuine  and  cultured  taste. 
Very  far  from  it.  The  many  things  he  avoids  in  his  style  proves  this,  but  more 
the  whole  form  of  it  has  a  beauty  and  force  of  its  own  that  needed  not  to  borrow 
from  other  sources.  I  remember  well,  in  corresponding  with  him  at  the  time  of 
the  death  of  his  oldest  and  dearest  friend,  Dr.  Grichton  of  Liverpool,  his  half- 
literary,  half -affectionate  references  to  Milton^s  sonnets.  These  Dr.  Grichton, 
when  his  memory  failed  as  to  many  other  things,  used  to  repeat  accurately  with  a 
joy  caught  from  the  old  Hall  days  of  Selkirk  and  Glasgow,  when,  as  lads,  William 
Johnston  and  he  learned  them  by  heart ;  as  well  as  with  a  joy  inspired  by  their 
own  pure  and  noble  beauty.  Dr.  Johnston,  not  content  with  referring  to  this 
circumstance,  wrote  out  in  a  short  note  to  me  one  of  these  sonnets,  that  which 
they  both  preferred  and  used  to  recite  together, — wrote  it  out  in  that  handwrit- 
ing, so  calm  and  elegant,  and  therefore  so  like  himself,  and  which  remained  with 
him  as  a  similar  handwriting  did  with  Dr.  Grichton  to  the  last.  In  fact,  we 
observe  that  snatches  of  Milton^s  prose  come  up  far  of tener  in  his  speeches  than 
reminiscences  from  any  other.  The  severe,  stripped,  stately  purity  of  the  great. 
poet^s  sonnets,  and  the  full  melodious  trumpet-blasts  of  his  pleadings  for  liberty  of 
conscience,  found  an  unfailing  echo  in  his  heart. 

I  enter  not  on  his  well-trained  scholarship,  on  his  wide  and  thoroughly  digested 
reading,  partly  because  I  have  not  exactness  of  information,  and  partly  because 
his  style  and  what  it  contains  reveal  these  to  every  one  who  brings  to  them  the 
learned  eye.  But  connected  with  his  unaffected  but  obvious  love  of  pure  thought 
and  style,  was  the  whole  affectionate  nature  of  the  man.  Outwardly  he  could  be 
coldly  undemonstrative.  He  did  not  carry  his  affections,  nor  anything  else,  on 
the  surface.  But  I  shall  never  forget  an  outflashing  of  heart,  worth  a  thousand 
Bup^cial  smihngs,  I  once  saw  in  him.  His  friend  Hugh  Grichton,  as  he  called 
him,  had  come  down  for  the  last  time  to  see  the  Synod,  and  mainly,  to  see  William 
Johnston.  The  two  sat  together, — ^the  one  worn  out  and  shattered,  but  with  his 
irrepressible  graces  of  heart  and  manner :  the  other  unbroken  and  composed.  But 
in  talking  with  both  for  a  few  minutes  on  some  arrangement  as  to  Dr.  Grichton's 
going  to  stay  for  a  little  at  Limekilns,  I  could  see  Dr.  Johnston^s  whole  nature 
rous^  and  softened  into  the  tender  old  love  of  his  dear  and  worn-out  friend,  as  he 
looked  with  intense  affection  on  him  whom  he  felt  he  could  never  have  with  him, 
again,  if  not  now. 

Into  his  congregational  life  also  I  do  not  enter,  and  could  not,  because  of  ignor- 
ance, even  if  space  were  left  The  Memorial  should  be  read  on  this  point,  as  here 
it  is  most  instructive.  Enough,  as  Dr.  Grichton  used  to^tay,  ^  Willie  Johnston  was 
prophet,  pHest,  and  king  of  Limekilns.'  It  is  a  mistake  to  regret  that  so  powerful 
a  man  had  not  a  more  public  sphere.  That  such  a  man  fiUed  with  all  his  heart,  and 
gave  all  his  strength  to,  a  sphere  in  itself  so  small  and  retired,  works  most  mightily 
'lor  spiritual  impressions  on  thousands,  and  will  for  years  to  come.  When 
such  self-denying  and  Ghristlike  examples  cease  in  any  Ghurch,  no  great  charge, 
however  well  fiUed,  will  compensate  the  loss.  Samuel  Rutherford's  small  church 
in  Anwoth;  George  Herbert's  smaUer  church  in  Bemerton;  Edward  Irving's 
little  and  obscure  Galedonian  chapel  in  Gross  Street,  London,  scene  of  his  truest 
and  greatest  triumphs;  John  Keble's  remote  seclusion  in  the  parish  of  Huraley, 
—these  leave  deeper  and  nobler  impressions  than  if  each  had  been  mitred  bishop 
of  some  metropolitan  cathedral.  Dr.  Johnston  belongs  to  that  never-too-numerous 
race  of  men  and  ministers  who,  not  ^  the  world  forgetting,'  for  he  was  eminently 
public-spirited,  yet  was  content  to  be '  by  the  world  forgot,'  if  so,  he  could  remem- 
ber the  more  the  Master  and  the  few  sheep  He  had  entrusted  to  his  care.  He 
belongs  to  the  highest  order  of  souls  and  saints  in  the  catholic  Ghurch,  recognised 
o|  all  by  the  grand  notes  of  imworldliness  and  devotedness,  and  therefore  one 
^hom  Dean  Stanley,  in  his  speech  at  Dr.  Johnston's  jubilee,  did  not  err  in  pjlacing 
^ongside  of  Thomas  Ken,  bishop  of  the  English,  and  hymn-writer  of  the  universal 
<^iireh,  and  worthy  to  share  his  crowning  praise ; 

^His  i)reaching  much,  but  more  his  practice  wrought, 
A  living  sermon  of  the  truths  he  taught.' 

During  more  than  fifty  years  he  built  up  this  memorial  of  himself  in  all . 
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hearte.  The  humbleBt  cottager  in  Limekilns,  the  most  daring  8&Uor  in 
Gharleetown  harbour,  the  roughest  collier  in  the  Broomhall  pits,  felt  the  power 
of  his  consistent,  thoughtful  goodness,  as  well  as  the  Bruce-descended  ancient 
Elgin  family,  which  honoured  itself  in  honouring  him,  the  last  expression  of  which 
is  in  the  words  of  the  late  truly  noble  Lady  Augusta  Stanley,  who  bade  her 
husband  *  express  the  unfading,  and  it  may  be  said  illimitable,  admiration  with 
which  she  regarded  the  character  and  pastoral  labours  of  Dr.  Johnston/ 

Of  his  quiet,  busy,  meditatiye  hours  among  his  books,  English,  Latin,  Greek, 
Helxew,  and  especially  the  oldest  and  best  of  books,  the  Bible,  and  also  the 
newest,  which  he  knew  how  to  read  well,  the  daily  paper,  we  shall  say  nothing. 
We  pass  by  also,  but  rererently,  his  deepest  life,  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  The 
ripest  fruit  of  tiiat  liying  root  is  best  shown  in  his  last  words,  so  like  himself: 
*  I  am  willing  to  live,  and  not  afraid  to  die.'  The  only  thing  that  must  not  be 
omitted  is  the  characteristic  one,  that  he  did  not  marry  till  he  was  sixty-fiye ;  but 
for  nine  years  after,  he  tasted  heart  and  home  life  with  the  freshness  of  so  late 
and  the  sweetness  of  so  loving  a  relationship.  The  gift  of  a  true-hearted,  tender- 
natured  wife  his  Qod  reserved  for  him  among  His  last  blessings,  and  he  prized  her 
much.  She  too,  within  these  few  weeks,  has  rejoined  him  where  he  is.  God 
gave  him  also  as  His  last  gift  on  earth,  a  departure,  in  which  he  passed  straight 
and  almost  at  once  from  pleading  for  Christian  freedom  in  the  Synod,  after  a  few 
days*  mingled  pain  of  body  and  peace  of  soul,  to  the  Church  on  high.  Eyes  that 
followed  him  as  he  spoke  amidst  marked  suffering,  as  if  saying,  ^  Morituros  vos 
saluto,'  yet  giving  his  last  counsels  to  those  who  loved  to  hear  him  speak,  came 
with  painful  surprise  a  few  days  afterwards  on  the  tidings  of  his  death.  So  he 
went  away  in  May  1874,  only  two  years  since.  Last  year  the  breaking  up  of  our 
Synod  was  soon  followed  by  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Alexander  Mac- 
Ewen,  whose  absence  was  greatly  felt,  but  who,  amidst  the  pains  of  nearing  dis- 
solution, daily  followed  its  proceedings  with  his  patriotic  and  devout  sympathies. 
And  this  year,  scarcely  have  the  scattered  brethren  had  time  to  settle  down  to 
their  work  in  far  separated  towns  and  parishes,  when  another,  loved,  honoured, 
and  now,  alas !  lamented  indeed.  Dr.  Eadie  suddenly  disappears  from  the  ranks  he 
led  and  adorned,  and  leaves  a  space,  all  his  own,  above  which  he  towered  in 
strength,  empty  and  desolate. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  SONS  OP  MINISTERS  OF  THE  UNITED 
PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

SoifE  years  ago  we  drew  the  attention  port  before  us,  it  is  stated  that  at  a  meet- 

oi  our  readers  to  this  society,  the  object  ing  of  directors  held  prior  to  the  annual 

of  which  is,  from  motives  of  sympatiiy  meeting,  *  the  sum  of  £547  was  allocated 

and  kindness,  to  contribute  to  the  com-  for  distribution  among  27  applicants.' 

fort  and  relief  of  widows  and  children  These  figures  show  substantia]  progress; 

•of  deceased  minisiers   of   the    United  and  we  congratulate  the  society  and  its 

Presbyterian  Church  left  in  destitute  office-bearers  upon  the  success  wfaidi  is 

circumstances;    and  we  have  now  to  attending  them, 

notice  the  seventh  annual  report,  which  In  the  annual  reports,  the  directors 

has  just  been  issued.  show  a  becoming  reticence  in  referring 

The  monbers  of  the  society  are  sons,  to  the  recipients  of  their  bounty.    Tbey 

grandsons,  and  sons-in-law  of  ministers  continue,  however,  to  give  their  mem- 

of  our  Church.    The  present  membership  bers  some  idea  of  the  clamant  nature  of 

is  stated  to  be  486,  smd  the  capital  fund  the  cases  they  are  called  upon  to  relieve ; 

now  amounts  to  ^£7008,  9s.  6d.    In  the  and,  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  wider  in- 

fizst  report  of  the  united  society  in  terest  in  the  society,  we  shall  quote  a 

1870,  these  were  stated  to  be  S64  and  few  cases  as  noticed  in  recent  repotts. 

£5013,  18s.  6d.  respectively.     For  the  One  class  of  cases  to  be  dealt  with,  the 

year  ending  April  1870,  £392,  lOs.  were  directors  state,  is  that  of  individuals 

distributed  among  25  families,  in  sums  who  have  long  survived  not  only  parents, 

varying  from  £5  to  £30 ;  and  in  the  re«  but  brothers  and  aaUat&y  and  in  old  age 
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are  fiying  in  dependence  and  compara- 
tire  solitade.  An  instance  of  this  is 
an  applicant  aged  55,  nnmarried,  the 
daughter  of  a  mimster  who  served  for 
55  years,  and  was  well  known  in  our 
Church.  She  is  in  poor  health,  and 
wholly  dependent  on  friends,  who  have 
not  much  in  their  power,  for  her  snp- 
porfc.  Another  applicant  of  the  same 
class  18  a  widow,  aged  80,  whose  hus- 
band was  a  minister  for  36  years.  She 
is  the  survivor  of  all  her  children,  and 
without  any  means  of  support  except 
what  remains  of  a  wdl-husbanded  sum 
of  £150  raioed  by  friends  when  she 
became  a  widow.  Another  class  of 
cases  is  tiiat  of  duldren  left  orphans. 
A  roecimen  of  this  tender  class  is  an 
application  on  behalf  of  three  children, 
whose  parents  are  both  deceased.  The 
father  was  a  minister  for  20  years,  and 
the  mother  was  a  daughter  of  a  minister 
of  our  Church.  Two  of  the  applicants 
are  at  school.  The  sole  income  of  the 
three  children  is  £18  a  year,  being  the 
interest  of  a  sum  raised  for  their  behoof 
on  the  decease  of  their  parents. 

The  applications  for  grants  &om  the 
society  are  renewed  annually,  and  they 
are  supported  by  references  to  friends 
known  to  the  directors,  through  whom 
the  particulars  of  each  case  are  tested. 
The  following  are  examples  of  how 
some  of  the  applications  last  before  the 
directors  were  supported  by  the  referees. 
One  application  (a  widow^s^  is  recom- 
mended with  *warm  admiration  of 
his  fher  husband^s)   conduct  towards 

our  churches  in during  his  whole 

nunistry ;  that  it  was  known,  from  the 
spirit  that  was  in  her,  she  would  not 
accept  help  for  a  single  year  beyond  her 
need  of  it ;  and  that  a  very  few  years* 
help  to  tide  over  educational  difficulties 
would  keep  the  worthy  widow  of  an 
eminently  worthy  minister  above  the 
water.'  Of  another  applicant  it  is  said, 
'I  cannot  conceive  of  a  case  more  neces- 
atoufl  or  more  worthy  of  generous  treat- 
ment by  the  society.      Mrs.  is 

making  a  most  gallant  struggle  to  edu- 
cate her  family '  (there  are  three  chil- 
dren between  six  and  twelve  years  of 
age  respectively)  *  and  maintam  them 
by  her  own  earnings ;  and  I  know  that 
it  passes  beyond  her  ability  to  do  this 
without  external  aid,  not  to  speak  of 
the  precarionsness  of  an  income  de- 
pending exclusively  on  casual  pupils.' 
And  of  a  third  it  is  written,  'The  case, 


I  think,  iaas  urgent  as  could  be  brofsgfat 
before  the  sooety,  and  has  already 
awakened  deep  sympathy  wherever  it 

is  known.    The  late  Rev. was  an 

uncommonly  able  and  earnest  young 
minister.  AU  who  knew  his  powers 
and  character,  I  believe,  would  concur 
in  the  opinion  that  if  he  had  been  spared, 
and  had  had  his  health,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  risen  to  a  high  position  in 

our  Church.    His  ministry  in was 

markedly  influential.  During  its  short 
duration,  the  congregation  was  incited 
to  build  a  very  han£ome  little  church, 
and  rose,  if  I  mistake  not,  from  being  a 
supplemented  charge  to  be  self-support- 
ing. He  was  fully  three  vears  in  bad 
health.  The  expenses  of  his  family 
must  have  been  greatly  increased  dur- 
ing that  time.    Of   Mrs.  I  can 

speak  in  the  highest  terms.  She  is  an 
inteUigent,  energetic,  prudent,  and 
thoroughly  managing  person.  I  am 
quite  sure  she  would  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  whatever  assistance  the 
society  may  be  able  to  give  her.*  There 
are  in  this  case  three  boys,  aged  from 
two  to  six. 

A  pleasing  feature  in  the  management 
of  the  society  is  the  annual  sermons 
preached  on  behalf  of  the  society  in 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and  we  note 
with  satisfaction  that  the  collections  last 
year  amounted  to  the  handsome  sum  of 
£176,  3s.  9d.  The  preacher  in  the 
capital  of  the  West  was  the  Rev.  William 
Graham,  of  Liverpool,  and  the  directors 
give  in  their  last  report  the  closing 
sentences  of  his  sermon.  We  extract 
the  following  as  containing  a  touching 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  deceased 
members  of  the  society : — 

*  Most  touching,  moreover,  it  is  and 
instructive  to  note  some  of  the  names  of 
members  of  this  society  who  have  dur- 
ing last  year  gone  to  that  Father^s 
home  where  sons  and  daughters  are 
never  scattered  and  never  in  need. 
They  are  already  printed;  and  why 
should  we  not  mark  them  now  and  here  ? 
A  more  warm-hearted  son  of  the  manse 
never  breathed  than  Dr.  John  Macfar- 
lane,  one  who,  from  Dunfermline,  with 
its  early  memories  of  Ralph  Erskine,  on 
to  London,  with  his  latest  labours  for 
the  sake  of  Christ  and  his  denomina- 
tion, was  ever  knit  in  hand  and  spirit 
to  the  cause  of  the  widowed  and  the 
weak,  and  especially  to  such  as  were  of 
that  household  of  faith  to  which  he  was 
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bound  by  so  many  ties.  Charles  Stuart 
Leckie,  of  Calcutta,  wore  a  name  loved 
in  old  Peebles  eighty  years  ago,  and 
that  will  be  remembered  for  generations 
to  come  through  the  monumental  church 
which  a  grateful  family  rear  to  his 
honour.  He,  in  distant  India  and  far 
away  from  the  unf oreotten  Tweed,  liyed 
a  godly,  beneficent  life,  the  fruit  of  his 
father's  life  and  lessons,  and  died,  leav- 
ing, in  generous  acknowledgment  for 
succours  of  his  boyhood,  £2000  to  this 
society,  in  order  that  the  husbandless 
and  fatherless  might  be  less  bereaved 
and  forlorn.  I  shall  pass  over  another 
name,  that  of  Dr.  James  Gilfillan,  with 
its  old  ancestral  memories  of  Comrie, 
and  here  in  this  city.  But  one  dear  to 
myself  in  old  college  days,  and  honoured 
in  the  great  city  of  his  work  and 
influence,  may  not  be  so  passed  by. 
Few  men  so  catholic  in  their  spitit  were 
ever  so  patriotic  to  their  own  denomina- 
tion as  Dr.  Alexander  M*Ewen.  Few 
men  so  statesmanlike  in  sagacity  were 
more  tender  in  sympathy  than  he  was ; 


and,  taken  from  us  in  his  matured  piime, 
^in  his  growing  golden  autmmi,  ^ben 
the  heavy  sheaves  were  on  every  field, 
and  the  full  com  in  the  ear  was  still 
ripening  above  every  furrow,— we  are 
even  yet  surprised  by  the  unexpectedness 
of  the  loss  of  one  so  needed  and  so  noble, 
and  subdued  by  the  pathos  and  elevated 
by  the  calmness  of  a  departure  from  all 
that  was  afflaent  in  this  world's  gifts,  so 
uncomplaining  and  resigned.* 

We  again  cordially  recommend  this 
society  to  the  notice  and  symnatby  of 
the  members  of  our  Church,  it  carries 
on  its  work  quietly  and  unostentatiously; 
but  it  has  been  from  the  first,  and  is  in- 
creasingly, a  means  of  doing  much  good. 
Its  management  is  in  good  hands ;  and 
all  applications  for  grants  are  carefully 
and  quietly  inc^uired  into,  so  that  a  pra- 
dent  distribution  of  the  funds  is  ensured. 
Some  of  the  application^  we  know  to  be 
very  clamant ;  all  are  deserving,— and 
if  the  income  of  the  society  admitted  of 
it,  the  directors  would  gladly  increase 
the  annual  grant  in  many  cases. 


THE  LATE  MR.  JAMES  WILLIAMSON,  ELDER,  KIRKWALL. 


At  the  close  of  his  discourse  on  Sabbath, 
February  20,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Webster  paid 
the  following  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Mr.  James  Williamson : — 

*  The  sad  event  that  calls  for  special 
reference  this  afternoon  is  one  that  fills 
many  hearts  with  sorrow,  and  may  well 
cast  a  gloom  over  the  whole  congregation. 
An  office-bearer  has  been  taken  away 
by  death, — one  who  was  universally 
respected  and  esteemed, — ^who  was  truly 
a  prince  in  Israel,  a  pillar  in  the  Church 
of  God.  I  speak  advisedly  in  saying 
that  the  congregation  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  exemplary,  most  faithful,  and  most 
devoted  elders ;  and  the  minister  of  the 
congregation,  one  of  his  best,  most 
valued,  and  truest  -  hearted  friends. 
Such  a  loss  to  the  minister  is  itself  a  loss 
to  the  congregation.  There  is  probably 
no  sphere  in  life  in  which  a  man  so 
much  requires  the  kindly  counsel, 
encouragement,  support,  and  sympathy 
of  a  wise,  judicious,  reliable,  and  God- 
fearing friend  as  in  the  ministry ;  and 
such  a  friend  your  minister  had  in 
James  Williamson.  He  was  a  man  to 
whom  the  words  of  our  text  this  after- 
noon might  well  be  applied, — *•  a  per- 


fect and  upright  man.*'  I  scarcely  ever 
met  one  who  had  so  tender  a  regard  for 
the  feelings  of  others  ;  so  truly  gene- 
rous,  so  heartily  kind,  so  entirely 
unobtrusive,  and  so  deeply  yet  quietly 
sympathetic  with  all  that  was  good. 
It  is  not  my  place  to  speak  of  him  as  a 
man  of  business ;  but  I  may  safely  say 
that  his  honesty,  integrity,  and  up- 
rightness in  all  his  commercial  transac- 
tions were  untainted — were  never  called 
in  question.  By  his  own  perseverance 
and  industry,  he  raised  himself  to  a 
respectable  and  influential  position  in 
society,  but  he  left  no  trail  of  meanness 
and  corruption  behind  him.  He  was 
honest  at  the  outset,  and  he  maintained 
his  character  at  every  stage,  and  main- 
tained it  to  the  end.  He  was  a  man, 
too,  of  firmness  and  decision,  (jovemed 
hj  principle,  and  ever  loyal  to  con- 
science, he  held  his  opinion,  and  acted 
upon  it  so  long  as  a  sound  and  well- 
balanced  judgment  approved,  whoever 
might  oppose,  or  whatever  personal  in- 
convenience might  be  the  consequence. 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  not  what  is 
called  an  opinionative  man, — offensively 
thrusting  his    views   upon   odiers,  or 
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setting  them  up  as  an  infallible  standard 
of  right  He  respected  the  opinions  of 
others,  while  holding  his  own.  He 
could  listen  to  reason,  and  could  yield, 
too,  when  conyinced  that  reason  re- 
quired him  to  do  so.  Although,  in  his 
younger  days,  he  had  not  the  advantage 
of  a  hberal  education,  he  was  far-seeing 
and  well-informed,  and  could  speak  in- 
telligently on  almost  any  subject.  He 
was  80  humble,  so  modest,  so  unobtru- 
Bive  and  unostentatious,  that  it  required 
one  to  know  him  well,  and  to  have  close 
and  confidential  intercourse  with  him,  to 
disoOTer  his  powers  of  thinking  and  his 
general  intelligence.  He  re^  much, 
but  the  books  in  which  he  most  de- 
lighted were  those  of  a  strictly  religious 
kmd,— commentaries  on  Scripture,  ex- 
positions of  doctrine,  and  biographies  of 
Rood  men.  Up  till  within  a  row  days  of 
his  death,  I  never  called  upon  him  on 
aneyening  that  I  did  not  find  him  with 
some  precious  volume  in  his  hand.  In 
1843,  Mr.  Williamson  was  elected  to  the 
eldership  by  the  voice  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  duly  ordained  to  the  office. 
In  the  session  minute-book  I  find  the 
following  entry :— -**  9th  Nov.  1843.— 
The  congregation  having  met,  agreeably 
to  two  intimations  from  the  pulpit  on 
successive  Sabbaths,  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  seven  additional  elders,  after 
praise  and  prayer,  and  expositions  of 
Scripture  bearing  on  the  subject  by  the 
minister,  proceeded  to  the  election." 
Then  follow  the  names  of  twenty -one 
persons  who  were  nominated.  The 
minute  proceeds — **  The  vote  having 
been  taken,  the  following  were  duly 
elected,  and  were  declared  so  accord- 
mgly :— William  Flett,  James  Crcigie, 
Thomas  Millar,  James  Smith,  Alex, 
lorston,  Magnus  Wilson,  formerly  elder, 
and  for  several  years  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  congregation ;  and  James  William- 
son." On  the  80th  November,  Magnus 
Wilson  was  inducted,  and  the  others 
ordamed  to  the  office  of  the  eldership 
by  prayer.  Of  these  brethren,  only  two 
now  remain,— one  is  with  us,  the  other 
is  occupying  a  sphere  of  usefulness  in 
Glasgow.  Thus,  for  a  period  of  nearly 
^irty-tbree  years  Mr.  Williamson  did 
the  work  of  an  elder  in  this  congrega- 
tion, and  a  more  faithful  and  con- 
scientious elder  there  could  scarcely  be. 
Not  only  in  his  attendance  at  the 
meetings  of  session,  and  in  the  part  he 
took  in  Oq  various  deliberations,  but  in 


the  visitation  of  the  district  more  par- 
ticularly placed  under  his  care  and 
supervision,  he  was  most  exemplary. 
In  the  course  of  mj  nastoral  visitations, 
I  have  been  gratified  with  many  testi- 
monies to  his  faithfulness,  and  to  the 
love  and  respect  with  which  his  people 
regarded  him.  His  intercourse  with 
them  was  of  the  right  kind,  just  what 
an  elder*s  ought  to  be, — ^tending  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  pastor,  con- 
firm his  influence  for  cood,  and  to 
further  the  high  and  holy  end  of  his 
pulpit  ministrations.  This  remark  I 
make  the  more  readily,  as  it  is  well 
known  bow  an  elder  may,  through  in- 
discretion or  mere  idle  talk,  not  to  speak 
of  anything  more  reprehensible,  not  only 
destroy  his  own  influence,  but  undermine 
the  influence  6f  the  minister,  and  in 
some  measure  damage  his  usefulness. 
But  Mr.  Williamson  was  a  true  yoke- 
fellow,—a  co-worker  in  the  cause  of 
Christ  with  whom  it  was  ever  a  pleasure 
to  be  associated.  In  his  district,  for 
many  years  he  conducted  a  weekly 
prayer  meeting.  When  it  was  instituted 
1  cannot  say,  but  it  was  kept  up  so  long 
as  health  and  strength  allowed  him  to 
attend.  He  permitted  nothing  to  inter- 
fere with  the  meeting,  or  to  prevent  his 
being  present.  I  have  frequently  heard 
him  pressed  to  make  other  engagements 
for  that  evening,  but  he  invariably 
declined.  I  can  state  on  the  very  best 
authority  that  that  meeting  has  been 

froductive  of  no  small  amount  of  good, 
or  many  years  Mr.  Williamson  was 
also  engaged  in  Sabbath  school  teaching. 
This  he  considered  an  important  part  of 
an  elder^s  work,  and  it  was-  a  work 
which  he  greatly  loved,  in  which  he 
was  eminently  successful,  and  at  which 
he  continued  until  crowing  infirmity 
compelled  him  to  desist  The  ckss  he 
taught  was  one  of  young  women,  who 
were  much  attached  to  him,  and  many 
of  whom,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
were  spiritually  profited  by  his  instruc- 
tions. And  what  shall  I  say  of  his 
missionary  spirit?  Few  are  aware  of 
the  extent  of  his  liberality  to  the  cause 
of  Christ,  so  much  did  he  give  on  the 
principle  of  ^'  not  letting  the  left  hand 
know  what  the  right  hand  doeth."  But 
this  lean  say,— hegave  generously,  cheer- 
fully, systematically,  and  according  to 
his  means.  This  was  his  practice  during 
the  whole  period  of  his  connection  with 
the  churdi,  and  to  this  he  attributed  his 
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Bucoeas  in  bosmees.  He  cast  his  bread 
upon  the  waters,  and  it  was  returned  to 
him  a  hundredfold.  He  was  not  wealthy, 
like  many  <^  our  merchant  princes  over 
the  Church,  but  with  his  material  wealth, 
such  as  it  was,  he  had  wealth  of  faith, 
wealth  of  benevolence,  wealth  of  charity, 
and  in  this  spiritual  wealth  few  sur- 
passed him.  When  the  Church  was 
called  upon  to  take  charge  of  the  Indian 
orphans  that  were  cast  upon  her  care 
some  years  ago,  he  adopted  one,  whom, 
after  a  beloved  son  deceased,  he  called 
Thomas  Hutton  Williamson,  and  at  the 
same  time  ^icouraged  and  aided  the 
congregation  in  the  responsibility  and 
duty  of  supporting  four  others.  He 
contributed  liberal^  towards  all  the 
missionary  and  benevolent  schemes  of 
the  Church.  His  annual  donation  to 
Home  and  Foreign  Missions  was  made 
through  the  minister,  and,  with  other 
sums,  was  only  reported  to  the  congre- 
gation anonymously.  Did  I  not  believe 
that  God  will  raise  up  others  to  take 
his  place,  I  would  fear  that  by  his 
removal  our  financial  position  as  a  con- 
gregation would  be  seriously  affected. 
STor,  while  re^onding  heartily  to  the 
calls  of  the  Church,  did  he  overlook 
the  claims  of  the  poor  around  him.  His 
sympathies  were  both  tender  and  ex- 
tensive ;  and  while  he  was  moved  to  com- 
passion by  the  woes  of  the  heathen,  his 
heart  was  touched  by  suffering  wherever 
he  beheld  it.  He  was  a  father  to  the 
poor,  and  the  blessing  of  him  that  was 
ready  to  perish  came  upon  him.    Our 


departed  friend*s  life  was  one  of  qtdek 
submission  to  the  will  of  God,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  holy  activity  in  His  ser- 
vice. As  a  man  of  business,  as  a  citizen, 
as  a  member  and  office-bearer  in  the 
church,  and  in  all  his  social  relation- 
ships, he  was  a  bright  example  of 
fidelity,  uprightness,  and  piety.  In  all 
thines  he  adorned  the  doctrine  of  God 
his  Saviour.  During  his  last  iUnesB, 
though  the  nature  of  his  disease  caused 
great  bodily  depression,  he  never  com- 
plained, never  ^owed  any  symptoms  of 
impatience,  and  never  any  recou  or  fear 
in  the  prospect  of  death.  In  his  con- 
versations with  myself,  he  again  and 
again  expressed  his  entire  reliance  in 
the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  his 
firm  trust  in  the  merits  of  the  Bedeemer. 
On  one  occasion,  when  expressing  a 
deep  sense  of  his  many  shortcomings 
and  sins,  he  in  a  manner  checked  him- 
self, and  added,  ''But  if  I  had  been 
guilty  of  only  one  sin,  I  could  have  done 
nothing  to  atone  for  it,  and  would  have 
needed  the  Saviour  just  as  much  as  I 
now  do."  Thus,  though  it  might  hare 
been  said  of  him  as  the  apostle  said  of 
himself,  ''  Touching  the  righteousness 
of  the  law,  blameless,"  he  was  deeply 
convinced  of  sin,  felt  his  need  of  the 
atonement,  and  knew  in  whom  he  had 
believed.  In  Christ  he  lived,  in  Chnst 
he  died,  and  now  with  Christ  he  reigns, 
in  full  possession  of  that  peace  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking, — ^a  peace  that 
shall  never  be  Droken^  and  that  shall 
know  no  end.' 


FLOWERS  IMMORTAL. 

Poets  oft  in  song  or  lyric 

Sing  that  flowers  are  transient  things ; 
*  See  them  fade ! '  says  dull  empiric. 
Echoing  what  the  poet  sings. 
Bangdoms,  empires, — waxing,  waning ; 
Flowers  with  us  are  still  remaining, 
Stronger  than  the  works  of  kings* 

Streaming  from  its  eastern  portal. 
When  the  sun  first  lit  the  skies. 
Frailest  flowers,  with  love  immortal. 
Heavenward  turned  their  longing  eyes, 
Where  within  the  long-lost  Aiden, 
Mother  Eve,  like  any  maiden, 
Boses  plucked  in  Paradise. 
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And  to-day,  in  endless  reaches, 

Where  the  streamlet  murmurs  low, 
Underneath  the  shady  beeches. 
Still  the  wild  flowers  bloom  and  blow, — 
DaiaieB,  bluebells,  daffodillies ; 
And  the  lesson  of  the  lilies 
Is  the  same  as  long  ago. 

And  for  us,  when  time  has  ended, 

In  the  dark  and  silent  tomb, 

Violets  and  daisies  blended, 

Oyer  us  may  sweetly  bloom. 

History  repeats  its  story, 

Primroses  will  hare  their  glory, 

Mignonette  its  rich  perfume. 

Samuel  Smiles  Jerdan. 


YOUNG  MEN'S  SABBATH  MORNING  FELLOWSHIP  ASSOOLiTIONS 
FOR  COUNTRY  CONGREGATIONS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UIOTED  PRESBTTESIAN  MAGAZINE. 


Sir,— Young  Men's  Sabbath  Morning 
Fellowship  Associations  now  form  part 
of  the  working  agencies  of  nearly  all 
the  congregations  of  our  cities  and 
larger  towns.  They  haye  risen  almost 
spontaneously  to  supply  a  felt  want ; 
but,  *  growing  silently  fike  the  grass,' 
they  have  attracted  little  attention 
beyond  their  own  individual  circles. 
So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  webeUeve 
the  existence  of  these  societies,  and  the 
place  they  occupy  in  ttie  work  of  the 
city  churches,  is  to  a  large  extent  un- 
known to  our  country  ministers  and 
Bessions.  This  is  unfortunate ;  for  al- 
though such  societies  spring  more 
into  life  amidst  the  fric- 


tioa  of  thought  in  our  great  cities,  they 
are  not  less  needed,  and  would  prove 
equally  beneficial,  in  the  rural  districts. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  afford 
some  hints  for  the  management  of  such 
afisodations ;  and  as  the  United  Preshy- 
terian^  Magazine  penetrates  wherever 
there  is  a  United  rresbyterian  diurch, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  hints  may  prove 
^laefQl  to  those  who  are  cut  off  from 
more  direct  sources  of  information  on 
the  subject. 

And  first,  we  may  explain  that  the 
object  of  these  congregational  societies 
is  to  exert  a  good  influence  on  young 
J|aen  at  the  most  critical  period  of  their 
hyes,  when  they  are  too  old  to  be 
Bcholaxs  at  the  Sabbath  school,  but  not 


old  enough,  either  in  years  or  experience, 
to  take  their  part  in  the  organized 
Christian  work  of  the  consregation.  At 
^is  transition  period,  when  life-habits 
are  bein^  formed,  the  importance  of 
systematic  Bible  study  cannot  well  be 
over-estimated.  'Wherewithal  shall  a 
young  man  cleanse  his  way?  by  takins 
need  thereto,  according  to  Thy  word? 
But  however  well-intentioned  the  young 
men  may  be,  very  few  of  them  have 
sufficient  perseverance  to  carry  on  this 
study  unaided  and  without  encourage- 
ment. Stimulus  and  guidance  are  alike 
needed.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
most  powerful  stimulus  is  the  example 
and  encouragement  of  others  of  a  like 
age,  and  similarly  situated.  Under  this 
stimulus  dull  intellects  are  brightened, 
and  latent  talent  is  brought  to  light; 
the  young  men  learn  to  think,  and  to 
give  utterance  to  their  thoughts  '  in 
meeting  assembled,'  without  being  afraid 
of  the  sound  of  their  own  voices.  We 
lately  heard  an  eminent  minister  of  our 
denomination  state  publicly  that  he 
himself  and  at  least  three  other  minis- 
ters, who  now  all  occupy  a  prominent 
position  in  the  Church,  idl  received  their 
first  impulse  towards  the  ministry  while 
members  of  such  a  society  in  connection 
with  one  of  our  Glasgow  congregations ; 
and  he  added  that  he  believed  none  of 
them  would  have  be^  ministers,  had 
their  thoughts  not  been  turned  in  that 
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direction  hf  the  exercises  at  the  Sabbath 
morning  meeting.  Oar  own  experience 
could  supply  similar  instances.  If 
there  were  more  Sabbath  morning 
meetings  in  oar  country  congregations, 
there  would  be  more  students  at  our 
Divinity  Hall;  and  this  view  of  the 
matter  is  worthy  the  attention  of  those 
who  have  the  weal  of  the  Church  at 
heart.  But  while  undoubtedly  these 
associations  exert  a  powerful  influence 
in  directing  to  the  ministry  young  men 
of  parts,  by  discovering  the  gifts  which 
are  in  them,  their  chief  merit  consists 
in  fostering  a  deyotional  spirit  among 
the  young  men,  and  inducing  habits  of 
grstematic  study  of  the  Scriptures. 
But,  in  order  to  attain  these  happy 
results,  guidance  is  needed.  Without 
guidance,  and  wise  and  prudent  guid- 
ance, the  result  will  be  evil  instead  of 
good.  One  of  the  best  ways  of  supply- 
ing this  want  is  for  some  of  the  *old 
young  men'  of  the  congregation  to 
become  members  of  the  society  when  it 
is  first  started.  Happily  there  are  in 
all  our  congregations  these  *  old  young 
men,'  i.e,  men  of  mature  age,  whose 
hearts  and  sympathies  are  still  with  the 
young.  It  will  be  all  the  better  if  they 
keep  in  the  background,  and  allow  the 
young  men  to  manage  for  themselves. 
The  less  prominent  they  make  them- 
selves, the  more  useful  they  will  be. 
This  requires  self-denial,  but  the  object 
is  worth  a  little  self-denial.  An  associa- 
tion without  *  old  young  men '  is  like  a 
ship  without  ballast,  and  is  liable  to  be 
tossed  to  and  fro  and  carried  about  with 
every  wind  of  doctrine ;  but,  like  ballast, 
the  older  members  are  best  under 
hatches, — seldom  seen,  but  their  steady- 
ing influence  always  present.  The 
manner  of  conductmg  the  meetings 
varies  in  practice  very  much.  In  some 
cases  they  are  purely  fellowship  meet- 
ings of  the  old  type,  the  exercises  con- 
sisting entirely  of  prayer,  praise,  and 
reading  the  Scriptures.    In  others  they 


OUR  CHURCHES— CONSIDERED  AS  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBTTERIAN  MAGAZINE. 

differ  from  him  in  every  point  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  disease.  He  lays  the  blame 
on  the  architects.  Well,  in  the  first 
place,  I  am  not  an  architect,  and  don  t 
want  to  give  them  less  than  their  dae 
in  the  .way  of  blame ;  but  to  me  it  fleems 


Sm, — While  agreeing  with  *An  Old 
Seceder'  in  his  objection  to  modern 
churches  in  so  far  as  these  are  failures 
as  places  for  speaking  and  hearing  in, 
I  must  say  I  am  far  from  agreeing  with 
his  remedy.    Indeed,  I  must  be  so,  for  I 


are  conducted  like  a  literary  society, 
papers  on  some  religious  subject  being 
read,  on  which  all  the  members  make 
remarks.  In  others,  again,  a  text-book 
is  used,  and  such  subjects  as  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ  or  the  life  of  St.  Paul  are 
taken  up,— each  member  first  bringing 
forward  the  results  of  his  reading  and 
thinking  on  the  lesson  of  the  morning, 
after  which  questions  are  asked  and 
answered,  and  a  general  conversation 
takes  place  on  the  subject  of  the  lesBon. 
With  regard  to  these  things  no  hard 
and  fast  line  can  be  drawn.  The  best  i 
association  is  that  which  is  best  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  wants  of  the  yoong 
men.  These  wants  vary  according  to 
the  education,  numbers,  tasks,  average 
age,  etc.  Our  plan,  which  is  as  good  as 
any,  is  to  take  the  Acts  of  the.Apoetles 
and  go  over  the  book  seriatinij  taking 
one  chapter  each  morning,  a  member 
previously  appointed  opening  up  the 
subject,  and  tne  others  making  remarks. 
The  Book  of  the  Acts,  with  its  stories  of 
heroic  daring  and  heroic  endurance, 
^of  hairbreadth  ^scapes  and  perils  by 
sea  and  land,'  has  a  peculiar  attrac- 
tion for  young  men ;  while  such  books 
*as  '  Conybeare  and  Ho'wson,'  or  Mac- 
duff's Footsteps  of  St,  Paul,  alike 
cheap  and  easy  of  access,  afford  all  the 
aid  that  is  necessary  for  its  intelligent 
study.  But,  after  all,  the  manner  of 
conducting  the  meeting  is  of  minor 
importance,  and  must  vary  according 
to  the  wants  and  previous  training  of 
the  young  men :  the  main  thing  is  to 
bring  them  together  on  the  Sabbath 
mornings,  to  unite  them  in  a  Christian 
brotherhood,  that  by  that  union  which 
is  strength  they  may  be  better  able  to 
resist  the  temptations  peculiar  to  youth, 
and  by  acquiring  habits  of  thought  and 
study,  may  become  useful  and  intelligent 
Christian  men,  able  always  to  give  an 
answer  to  every  one  that  asketh  the 
reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  them  in 
meekness  and  fear. — Yours,  etc. 

C.  W.  J. 
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as  if  the  real  blame  lay  at  the  door  of 
congregations  and  congregational  build- 
ing committees;  so  I  should  be  very  far 
from  leaving  to  them  *  the  principles  * 
on  irhich  a  building  was  to  be  erected. 
Sorely  *  An  Old  Seceder '  does  not  mean 
what  be  says,  when  he  declares  that  it 
is  the  congregation  that   in  the  first 
instance  should  determine  the  leading 
principles  on  which  a  church  (iV.J5. — 
Not  the   special   church    to    be   now 
erected,  but  a  church,  that  is,  any  church) 
is  to  be  constructed.    Take  any  con- 
gregation you   please,    shut   out   the 
architectfl  and  builders,  and  how  many 
know  anything  about  *the  principles 
on  which  a  church  is  to  be  constructed  *  ? 
Just  imagine  a   committee   of    shoe- 
wearers    excluding    shoemakers,    and 
setting  to  work  to  decide  *  the  leading 
principles'  on  which  shoes  were  to  be 
made,  and  then,  as  a  sort  of  after- 
thought, calling  in  the  shoemaker  to 
carry  out  what  has  been  devised!    I 
fear  there  would  be  a  terrible  increase 
of  corns  and  bunions  for  some  time  to 
come.    Posfflbly  what  *  An  Old  Seceder ' 
meant  was,  not  that  the  congregation 
should  decide  upon  the  fundamental  laws 
of  construction,  and  settle  them  h  priori^ 
but  was  merely  that  the  congregation 
should  assert,  in  addition  to  declaring 
the  amount    of    accommodation  they 
required  and  the  expense  to  which  they 
would  be  able  to  go,  that  they  wanted  a 
place  for  hearing  in.     There  I  agree 
thoroughly  with  *  An  Old  Seceder.'    Let 
a  congregation   determine  the  accom- 
modation and  the  expense,  and  then  go 
to  an  architect  and  ask  him  if  he  will 
give  them  a  plaff  of  a  church  that  will 
supply  the  required  accommodation  at 
the  price  they  are  able  to  pay  for  it. 
Suffer  him  to  do  what  he  pleases  with 
the  sesthetic  portion  of  the  building, 
provided  he  does  not  make  it  to  cost 
a  penny  more  than  the  bargain  per- 
mits, and  that  the  hearing  qualities  of 
the  building  are  not  injured.    Let  the 


congregation  make  a  regular  contract 
with  the  architect,  and  have  a  penalty 
annexed  in  case  of  failure,  in  order  to 
make  the  thing  secure.  Of  course,  that 
being  so,  the  architect  would  require  to 
be  better  paid  than  he  is,  to  cover  this 
new  risk ;  but  this  would  bo  more  than 
balanced  by  the  fact  that  the  church 
would  be  thoroughly  unexceptionable 
in  the  utilitarian  qualities. 

This,  however,  is  what  a  congrega- 
tion never  would  consent  to,  and  I  fear 
*  An  Old  Seceder'  would  be  among  the 
most  stubborn  opponents  of  such  a 
position.  The  fact  is,  everybody  thinks 
that  he  has  a  latent  gift  for  architecture. 
So  nothing  suits  most  people  better  than 
drawing  out  a  rough  sketch  to  guide 
their  humble  servant  the  architect. 
Their  taste,  it  may  be,  is  utterly  un- 
educated ;  but  it  is  their  own,  there- 
fore they  must  have  their  way  carried 
out.  Of  course  this  comes  out,  though 
in  a  less  degree,  when  competitive  plans 
are  being  decided  upon.  A  congregation 
chooses  the  most  effectively  coloured  de- 
sign almost  invariably,  even  jdthough 
it  far  exceeds  the  limit  of  expense  they 
have  set  to  themselves.  Even  with  re- 
gard to  the  more  strictly  architectural  part 
of  the  design,  they  choose  or  refuse  not 
from  any  high  notidns  of  esthetic  fitness, 
nor  even  on  *  the  leading  principles  on 
which  a  church  is  to  be  constructed,' 
but  on  its  likeness  to  something  or  other 
which  excites  their  liking  or  aversion. 
I  am  almost  certain  that  a  design  which 
made  a  church  like  one  of  those  opera 
houses  ^  An  Old  Seceder '  refers  to,  would 
be  condemned  at  once  as  ^like  a 
theatre.'  The  beauty  of  a  building,  or 
fitness  to  represent  a  congregation's 
worshipful  feelings,  does  not  depend  on 
its  likeness  or  imlikeness  to  Gothic 
cathedrals  or  heathen  temples.  Hoping 
that  something  will  be  done  to  remedy 
the  present  state  of  matters,  both  for  the 
sake  of  the  ihureh  and  of  art  itself, — I 
beg  to  remain,  etc.,        JEstheticus. 
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Monday,  May  22. 

Thk  sittings  of  the  Synod  were  resumed  to- 
Jay  at  one  o'clock,  in  the  Qaeen  Street  Hall, 
£dinbnrgh--Hr.  Bankine,  Cupar,  Moderator. 


THE  TEMPERANCE  QUBSTIOK. 

There  was  submitted  a  report  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Temperance -and  Puhlio  Morals,  of 
which  tbe  principal  parts  were  as  follows : — 

The  committee,  in  common  with  others, 
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bftye  to  deplore  the  oontiiraed  incresse  of 
intemperanoeintheland*  It  is  a  sad  iact  that 
the  increase  of  wages  has  to  a  large  extent 
tended  to  the  further  demomKzation  of  onr 
artisan  classes.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that 
the  recent  stagnation  in  trade  has  faronght 
thousands  of  them  into  a  state  of  almost  inmie- 
diate  destitution.  The  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee was  called  to  the  fact  that,  in  large 
towns  and  mannfactnring  districts,  young 
members  of  families,  of  both  sexes,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  wages  at  present  paid  to  those  of 
their  years^  show  an  increasing  disposition  to 
abandon  parental  restraint,  and  in  numerous 
instances  forsake  the  parental  home,  and 
frequent  public-houses  and  other  resorts  of 
an  impoper  character.  The  committee  would 
therefore  reconmiend  the  Synod  to  take  this 
sad  feature  of  our  social  condition  into  its 
serious  consideration,  with  the  yiew  of  de- 
-rising  means  whereby  it  may  strengthen  the 
hands  of  parents  in  their  endeayours  to  main- 
tain authority  and  preyent  results  so  de- 
plorable. As  there  is  reason  to  belieye  that 
the  healing  influence  Requisite  to  meet  the 
eyil  of  intemperance  must  ^o  forth  sjpeciall^ 
from  the  Church,  it  is  pleasmg  to  notice  indi- 
cations of  increased  interest  among  Christian 
people  on  this  great  question.  Prominent 
among  these  is  the  formation  of  a  society 
connected  with  the  Church  of  England  for 
the  suppression  of  the  eyil,  headed  by  two 
archbishops,  twenty  bishops,  and  a  large 
body  of  the  clergy.  In  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  a  society  founded  in  1845  has 
at  present  on  its  roll  217  of  our  ministers, 
pledged  to  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating 
liquors,  22  having  been  enrolled  since  last 
meeting  of  S  j nod.  As  to  practical  measures, 
the  committee  had  recommended — 

L  That  the  Synod  should  on  an  early  day 
deyote  at  least  two  hours  to  a  conference  of 
its  members  as  to  the  duty  of  the  Church  in 
regard  to  the  alarming  prevalence  of  thid 
vice. 

2.  That  it  should  petition  Parliament  on 
behalf  of  the  Bills  of  Sir  Bobert  Anstnither 
and  Dr.  Cameron. 

3.  That  the  Synod  anew  express  the  hope 
that  its  members,  and  the  members  of  our 
Church  in  general,  will  discourage  social 
drinking  usages,  especially  those  connected 
with  funerals  and  induction  or  ordination 
dinners. 

4.  That  it  recommend  all  the  ministers  of 
the  Church  to  preach  a  sermon  in  the  month 
of  December,  warning  those  under  their 
charge  of  the  dangers  connected  with  drink- 
ing usages,  and  urging  to  the  adoption  of 
practical  measures  with  a  view  of  suppress- 
ing the  evils  of  intemperance. 

Dr.  Beid,  Edinburgh,  in  presenting  this 
report^  referred  to  what  wad  stated  by  the 
conmiittee  regarding  the  practice  of  young 
persons  taking  themselves  out  of  parental 
authority,  and  remarked  that  he  was  aware 
that  there  were*diflaculties  in  the  way  of  this 
matter  being  dealt  with. 

Dr.  BcrCHiiE,  Dunae,  moved — *  That  the 
Synod  reoeiyes  and  adopts  the  report,  and 
thanks  the  committee  lor  their  services; 
approvea  of   the  suggestions  ooatained  in 


the  report  in  so  far  as  these  relate  to  peti- 
tioning Parliament  in  &your  of  the  Intoxi- 
cating Liquor  Bill,  and  to  disoouiagisg 
social  drinking  nsages,  espedally  those  cod- 
neoted  with  fnnends  and  ordinations;  and 
also  recommends  ministers  of  the  Church  to 
preach  a  sermon  on  the  subject  of  intemper- 
ance in  the  month  of  December ;  further,  the 
Synod  remits  to  the  OGmmittee  to  watch  over 
the  evil  of  intemperance,  as  well  as  the  grave 
interests  involved  in  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts,  and  to  take  such  action  in  regard  to 
both  as  duty  requires.' 

Mr.  BuTHEBFOBD,  Kcwlauds,  seconded  the 
motion. 

Dr.  A.  Thomson,  Edinburgh,  suggested 
that  there  should  be  added  to  Dr.  Bitchie's 
motion  a  clause  providing  for  a  conference 
on  the  subject  of  intemperance  being  held  by 
the  Synod  at  its  meeting  next  year. 

The  resolution  proposed  by  Dr.  Eitchie, 
with  the  addition  suggested  by  Dr.  Thomson, 
was  agreed  to  unanimously. 

PBOPOSED  BEPBESENTATIVE  ASSEMBLY. 

Mr.  Dick  Peddie  (elder),  Edinburgh,  gave 
in  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
consider  the  question  of  the  desirability  of 
s  representative  Assembly  being  formed  in 
place  of  a  cumulative  Synod.  This  report 
contained  the  following  statements : — 

The  revised  scheme  was  sent  down  by  the 
committee  to  the  presbyteries  and  sessions, 
to  be  reported  on  dj  them  as  enjoined  by  the 
Synod,  and  returns  were  duly  received  from 
24  presbyteries  and  84  sessions.  Of  the 
presbyteries,  4  express  disapproval  of  the 
institution  of  a  representative  Assembly ;  13 
report  that  the  consideration  or  adoption  of 
the  proposed  change  is  inexpedient  or  unad- 
visable  in  present  circumstances, — these  dr* 
cumstances  being  generally  incUcated  to  he 
the  separation  from  the  Church  of  the  En£^ 
lish  congregations;  2  recommend  delay;  4 
express  general  approval  of  the  scheme,  but 
recommend  delay  in  present  circumstances; 
and  1  declines  to  give  an  opinion.  Of  the 
sessions,  17  express  apinroval  of  the  scheme; 
19  express  disapproval  oi  it ;  and  48  exnress 
disapproval  in  present  circumstances.  1  hese 
returns  clearly  indicate  the  general  opinion 
of  the  presbyteries  and  sessions  to  b^  that 
in  present  circumstances  no  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Supreme  Court  should  be 
made.  The  committee  would  therefore  sug- 
gest that  further  consideration  of  the  pro- 
posed change  should  be  in  the 'meantime 
suspended. 

Mr.  GsMMBLL,  Edinburgh,  moved  that  in 
the  present  circumstances  it  was  inexpedient 
to  form  a  representative  Assembly,  and  that 
the  report'  of  the  committee  be  adopted. 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Gbaham, 
Crossgates,  and  adopted  by  acclamation. 

BEPBESENTATIOM  OF  ELDEBS  IK  SYNOD. 

The  report  of  the  committee  to  whom  had 
been  remitted  consideration  of  the  question 
of  the  representation  of  elders  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  was  also  tabled  by  Mr.  Dick  Peddift 
The  substance  of  this  document  was  tf 
foUowa:— 
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The  committee  was  instructed  to  receive 
returns  from  presbyteries  and  sessions  on 
the  OTertnre  from  the  English  Synod,  to  the 
effect  that  ^  where  sessions  cannot  send  one 
of  their  own  number  to  represent  them  in 
presbyteries  and  the  Synod,  they  be  allowed 
to  choose  an  elder  from  a  sister  congregation 
to  be  their  representative/  but  regret  to  find 
that  only  17  presbyteries  and  56  sessions 
haye  reported  their  opinion  on  the  overture. 
These  returns  seem  to  the  committee  very 
unsatisfactory.  Of  the  presbyteries,  14  have 
made  no  report  at  all ;  and  although  the  cir- 
cimiBtance  of  the  g^eat  majority  of  those 
which  have  sent  returns  being  opposed  to  the 
orerture  makes  it  probable  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  non-returning  presbyteries  would 
also  be  opposed  to  it,  that  conclusion  cannot 
be  considered  as  certain.  It  seems  to  the 
committee  that  the  overture  is  one  on  which 
it  is  especially  desirable  to  ascertain  the 
opinion  of  sessions,  and  that  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  done  by  the  returns 
sent  in,  representing  as  they  do  little  more 
than  one  in  twelve  of  the  congregations  of 
the  Church.  It  is  for  the  Synod  to  say 
whether  the  matter  should  not  again  be  re- 
mitted to  presbyteries  and  sessions, — the 
committee  Ming  re-appointed,  with  instruc- 
tions to  take  steps  to  secure  that  the  overture 
shall  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  all  the 
sessions  of  the  Church.  * 

Mr.  Ingus,  Johnstone,  moved  (seconded 
by  Mr.  Brown)  that  the  suggestion  of  the 
committee  be  adopted. 

THE  STATUS  OP  THE  FOREIGN  SECRETARY. 

The  Clerk  intimated  that  the  following 
letter  had  been  received  from  the  Foreign 
Secretary  to  the  Church,  Dr.  Hamilton 
MscGml— 

'With  the  sanction  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
it  was  recorded  in  its  minutes,  a  year  ago, 
that,  for  a  reason  then  stated,  I  held  myself 
tree  from  any  promise  not  to  disturb  the  fol- 
lowing question,  viz.,  Whether  a  minister 
without  an  ordinary  pastoral  charge,  yet 
holding  an  evaagelical  office  under  the  Synod, 
oonld  he  a  member  of  the  Superior  Courts  of 
the  Church.  This  question,  m  which  X  have 
had  an  official  as  well  as  a  personal  interest 
for  upwards  of  eighteen  years,  having  now 
not  only  been  raised,  but  decided  in  principle 
and  in  practice  by  the  Synod,  I  beg,  with 
profound  deference,  to  be  informed  whether, 
from  my  alleged  want  of  a  charge,  or  from 
any  other  reason,  the  Synod  still  regard  it  a 
just  thin^  to  continue  m^  exclusion  from  the 
specific  rights  vaA  functions  of  its  members ; 
And,  with  the  same  deep  respect  for  the  im- 
partiality and  justice  of  the  Synod  as  I  have 
ever  endeavoured  to  cherish,  I  request  that 
Buch  steps  be  now  taken  as  wiU  secure  the 
fliud  issue  of  this  question  at  the  Synod  of 
1877,  when,  if  God  spare  me,  I  shall  have 
entered  on  the  fortieth  year  of  my  ministry 
in  conneetion  with  this  Church/ 

On  the  motioii  of  Dr.  Bitcbulb,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  this  c(»nmunica- 
tion,  and  to  report  as  to  what  steps  should  be 
taken  in  connection  with  it. 

THE  GALLINO  OF  1IINI8TEB& 

The  report  of  the  committee  assisted  at 


last  Synod  to  consider  the  overiiiie  of  Kr« 
Anderson  (elder),  Edinburgh,  anent  arrange 
ments  for  vacant  congregations  hearing  minl« 
sters,  was  presentea  by  Mr.  Brown.  Th« 
following  is  a  summary  of  this:— 

The  committee  are  deeply  impressed  with 
the  great  importance  of  tne  question  raised 
by  this  overture.  They  are  eensible  of  the 
difficulties  which  congregations  who  decize 
the  services  of  ministers  already  in  charges 
find  in  inducing  such  ministers  to  give  them 
an  op^rtunity  of  hearing  them  preach.  The 
committee  are  aware  thatministers  who  refuse 
to  appear  as  candidates  in  vacant  churches 
may  have  good  reasons  for  their  conduct,  and 
have  considered  very  eameetly  whether  it  is 
possible  to  devise  some  plan  whereby  mini- 
sters in  charges  might  be  sent  to  preach  in 
vacant  pulpits  without  incurring  responsi- 
bility or  indicating  willingness  to  accept  a 
call  to  leave  their  congre^tions.  The  pro- 
posals made  with  this  view  being,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  at  once  objectionr 
able  and  inadequate  to  meet  the  acknowledged 
difficulty,  the  committee  resolved  to  ask  the 
Synod  to  call  the  attention  of  vacant  congre- 
gations who  desire  to  call  ministers  occupy- 
ing charges,  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  necessary 
that  they  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  them  preach.  The  form  of  call  which 
has  been  prescribed  by  the  Church  seems  to 
indicate  that  there  are  other  ways  by  which 
congregations  can  satisfy  themselves  as  to 
the  qualifications  of  the  men  they  invite, — ^by 
the  appointment,  for  example,  of  committees 
of  their  number,  whose  reports  as  to  the  posi- 
tion and  qualifications  of  ministers  they  might 
accept  without  asking  them  to  occupy  their 
pulpits. 

It  appeared,  from  some  conversation  that 
took  place,  that  the  committee  had  not  been 
unanimous  in  their  deliberations  on  the  over- 
ture; and,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Deans,  Porto- 
bello,  it  was  resolved  to  recommit  the  ques- 
tion, in  order  that  it  might  be  reported  on  at 
next  Synod.' 

The  Synod  adjourned  at  four  o*clock. 

Etehino  SxDSKinrr* 
The  Synod  met  again  in  the  evening  at 
six  o'clock-— Dr.  Peddie,  Edinburgh,  Mode- 
rator, in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Saukine. 

DONATION  IN  AID  OF  THE  AGED  AND  INFIRM 
missionaries'  FUND. 

Dr.  Scott,  Glasgow,  stated  that  there  had 
been  received  from  Mr.  David  Patoxi.  Alloa, 
a  letter  intimating  a  donation  of  j£100O  in  aid 
of  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Missionaries  Fund. 
The  condition  on  which  this  money  was 
given  was,  that  it  should  be  expended  in 
equal  proportions  over  a  period  of  ten  years. 
Tie  rev.  Doctor  also  mentioned  that  £500 
had  been  forwarded  by  Mr.  James  Paton, 
Tillicoultry,  as  a  contribution  to  the  capital 
fund  of  the  same  scheme. 

After  receiving  these  letters^  the  Svnod 
instructed  the  Clerk  to  convey  its  thanks  to 
the  Messrs.  Paton  for  their  donations. 

deputation  to  TBS  FREE  CHCBCH  AfWUEMBLT. 

Professor  Camoebwoos^  in  terms  ol 
notice  given  ia  the  earlier  part  of  the  day, 
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moved — '  In  yiew  of  the  approaching  union  of 
the  Free  and  Bef  ormed  Presbyterian  Churches 
in  Scotland,  and  in  view,  of  its  coincidence 
with  the  union  of  tlie  English  section  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  English 
Presbyterian  Church,  which  last  union  is  to 
include  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  congre- 
gation in  Liverpool,  the  Synod,  in  the  spirit 
of  brotherly  love  commended  by  our  Lord, 
agrees  to  convey  its  congratulations  to  the 
sister  Churches  in  Scotland  on  the  occasion 
of  their  union,  and  resolves  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  convey  these  congratiuations  in  the 
name  of  the  Synod.'  In  speaking  to  this 
motion,  the  Professor  explained  that  the  sug- 
gestion that  a  deputation  such  as  was  indi- 
cated by  his  motion,  had  first  been  made  by 
him  in  the  course  of  a  speech  delivered  in 
the  Synod  in  their  Union  debate,  and  had 
been  taken  up  by  Dr.  Goold,  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church,  who  was  very  desirous 
that  their  Church  should  be  represented  in 
conuection  with  the  union  that  was  about 
to  take  place. 

Principal  Harper  seconded  the  motion. 

Hr.  Brown,  Paisley,  said  in  all  the  circum- 
stances,^ he  felt  bound  to  move  that,  while 
cherishing  most  cordially  feelings  of  friend- 
fihip  and  brotherly  regard  to  the  Free  Church 
ana  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
Synod  do  not  see  it  expedient  to  send  a  depu- 
tation to  the  Free  Church  Assembly  in  con- 
nection with  the  union  about  to  take  place. 

Dr.  JoHMSTONE,  Govan,  seconded  this 
motion. 

On  a  show  of  hands  being  taken  between 
the  two  motions,  Dr.  Calder  wood's  was  car- 
ried by  a  large  majority,  and  it  was  remitted 
to  the  Selection  Committee  to  appoint  a 
deputation. 

TBE  CHAIR  OF  PRACnCAL  TRAININQ. 

Mr.  Benton,  Kelso,  in  view  of  the  state* 
ment  they  had  heard  from  Dr.  Ker  as  to  his 
inability  to  accept  the  office  offered  him  by 
the  Church,  moved — *  That  as  an  election  to 
the  Chair  of  Practical  Training  must  take 
place  atnext  Synod,  presbyteries  be  instructed 
to  send  up  to  the  Synod  Clerk,  before  the  first 
day  of  March  next^  the  names  of  such  persons 
as  they  deem  suitable  for  said  chair,  and  that 
the  list  of  names  be  published  inihe  JUiuion- 
ary  Recwd.^ 

Mr.  Buchanan,  Glasgow,  seconded  the 
motion. 

Dr.  George  Jeffrey,  Glasgow,  thought 
that  such  a  motion  as  Mr.  Benton's  might 
have  been  in  the  meantime  deferred,  in  the 
hope  that  Dr.  Ker  might  soon  regain 
strength. 

Professor  Calderwood  moved  that  the 
words  *  may  be  requisite '  be  substituted  in 
Mr.  Benton^s  motion  in  place  of  *  must  take 
place,'  so  as  not  to  absolutely  bind  the  Synod 
to  anything. 

Dr.  Jbffret  seconded  this  proposal,  which, 
on  being  put  against  the  original  motion, 
was  adopted  by  46  to  42.  Mr.  Benton,  Mr. 
Buchanan,  and  others  dissented. 

GENERAL  PRESBYTERIAN  COUNCIL. 

Dr.  Jeffrey,  on  behalf  of  the  delegates 
who  attended  the  conference  held  in  July 
last  in  London,  with  reference  to  the  pro- 


posed General  Presbyterian  Council,  laid 
before  the  Synod  a  report  detailing  the 
resolutions  there  adopted,  and  mentioning 
that  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council  had 
been  fixed  to  take  place  on  the  8d  July  1877, 
in  Edinburgh. 

The  report  was,  on  the  motion  of  Dn 
ANDitEW  Thomson,  unanimously  agreed  ta 

THE  PROCLAMATION  OF  BANN8. 

Tbeie  was  next  submitted  the  following 
overture  from  the  Presbrtery  of  Edinbnrgn 
anent  the  proclamation  of  banns : — *•  Whereas 
the  present  law  in  reference  to  the  "procla- 
mation oi  banns,"  wiUi  view  to  marriage,  in 
Scotland,  is  not  fitted  to  secure  sufficient 
publicity,  and  is  far  too  costly  in  its  opera- 
tion, and  therefore  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  morality  among  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
community:  it  is  humbly  overtured  to  the 
Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
that  the  Supreme  Court  take  the  whole  sub- 
ject into  aue  consideration,  and  petition 
Parliament  to  enact  a  new  or  amended  law 
more  adapted  to  the  times,  irrespective  of 
denominations,  and  more  fitted  to  secure  the 
necessary  publicity  and  the  other  ends  in- 
tended by  such  proclamation,  for  the  small 
fee  of  half-a-crown  or  so;  or  to  do  other- 
wise as  the  Synod  in  its  wisdom  may  judge 
best.' 

Mr.  Gemmell  was  heard  in  support  of  the 
petition  of  this  overture. 

Dr.  Ogilvie,  Falkirk,  moved  that  the 
overture  be  sustained,  and  that  the  Synod 
petition  in  favour  of  Dr.  Cameron's  Bill. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  unanimously. 

the  IBCP06ITI0N  OF  HANDS  AT  ORDINAnOBS. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Benton,  Kelso,  submitted  a 
report  of  a  committee  appointed  to  consider 
an  overtxire  remitted  to  them  by  the  last 
Synod  anent  the  imposition  of  hands  by 
ruling  elders  in  the  ordination  of  ministers. 
^  Use  and  wont'  on  this  matter  has  been  for 
ministers  only  to  ordain ;  but  the  overturists 
asked  that  the  Synod  should  decide  that,  io 
accordance  with  New  Testament  authority, 
it  was  the  right  and  duty  of  elders,  being 
members  of  presbytery^  along  with  mini' 
sters,  to  lay  on  hands  in  the  ordination  of 
ministers.  In  the  committee  a  difference  of 
opinion,  it  was  stated,  had  been  expressed 
on  the  question  raised,  it  being  pointed  out 
that  in  presbyteries  averaging  from  20  to 
170  members,  it  would  lead  to  unseemliness 
and  confusion  if  all  the  presbyters  were  to 
lay  on  their  hands.  To  prevent  anything  of 
the  kind  occurring,  it  was  recommended  that 
the  Moderator,  as  the  organ  of  the  preshy- 
tory,  should  alone  lay  his  hands  upon  the 
head  of  the  person  who  was  being  ordained, 
— ^the  members  of  presbytery  standing  round 
him.  That  was  the  mode  which  the  two 
records  of  the  laying  on  of  hands  in  Timothy 
suggested. 

Mr.  FoROAN,  Bo'ness  (elder),  moved— 
*That  the  Synod,  while  adopting  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee,  do  not  do  so  on 
the  ground  of  ite  being  scripturally  indi- 
catedf,  but  simply  with  a  view  to  prevent 
unseemliness,  or  confusion,  or  impossibility, 
presbyteries  being  nsnidly  so  large  in  our 
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Church  at  home  tliat  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  perform  the  rite  by  all  the  members  laying 
on  hands.* 

Mr.  EiNNEAR,  Dalbeattie,  moved  the  adop- 
tion of  the  report. 

Hr.  ILuB,  Horningside,  moved  —  'That 
the  Synod  receive  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee and  send  down  the  recommendation 
to  presbyteries  and  sessions  for  further  con- 
sideration nntil  next  Synod, — ^the  returns  to 
be  sent  in  to  the  committee  by  let  March.* 
He  contended  that  they  should  not  make 
sach  a  change  without  due  consideration, 
seeing  that  the  present  mode  of  ordination 
was  practised  by  all  Presbyterian  Churches. 

Mr.  Beckstt  (senior  Clerk  of  Synod) 
seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried 
unanimously, — the  other  motion  not  being 
seconded. 

THE  CONDUCT  OF  BUSINESS. 

Mr.  Bbown,  Paisloy,  eave  in  a  report  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Method  of  Taking  the 
Vote.  One  of  the  recommendations  wa& 
that  in  important  causes,  when  a  show  of 
hands  cannot  accurately  settle  the  question 
put  to  the  House,  the  vote  be  taken  for 
another  year  by  the  method  adopted  during 
the  present  Synod,  of  marking  the  votes. 
Also,  that  for  each  morning  a  programme  of 
business  be  printed  for  the  day,  along  with 
diyision  lists  of  the  previous  day,  and  all 
notices  of  motion  remaining  undisposed. 

Considerable  objections  were  raised  to  the 
first  proposal,  the  method  of  voting  sug- 
gested being  considered  too  cumbersome  and 
as  taking  up  too  much  time. 

Mr.  Benton  said  it  was  not  so  much  the 
mode  that  was  at  fault  as  the  members. 
Ererybody  got  so  excited,  and  there  was  no 
one  properly  to  direct  the  House.  Half-a- 
dozen  took  the  Moderator  by  the  beard,  and 
another  dozen  pulled  the  Clerks  about,  and  a 
spectacle  was  pi*esented — ^not  before  angels, 
but  before  the  world — ^whlch  was  not  very 
creditable. 

Mr.  Brown  stated  that  before  thev  met  in 
Edinburgh  again,  the  Synod  Hall  would 
likely  be  re-constructed;  and  a  great  many 
of  the  inconveniences  which  they  had  to 
suffer  at  present  would  thereby  be  obviated. 
The  report  was  adopted. 

THE  STATUS  OF  THE  XlflSION  SECRSTABIBS. 

On  the  report  of  the  committee  to  which 
Br.  MacGill^  letter,  regarding  the  status  of 
tfission  Secretaries,  was  remitted  at  the  fore- 
noon sederunt,  it  was  agreed  to  send  down 
the  letter  to  pre6hyteries  for  their  opinion, 
and  that  returns  should  be  made  by  March 
next 

Dr.  Scott  wished  it  to  be  understood  that 
he  had  taken  no  action  in  this  matter. 


Tuesday,  May  23. 

The  sittings  of  the  Synod  were  resumed 
to^ay  at  ten  o'clock,  in  Queen  Street  Hall, 
^^borgh  — Mr.  Bankine,  Cupar,  Mode- 
rator. 

THE  COMX UNIOS  WIHH  QUESTIOV. 

There  were  laid  on  the  table  a  number  of 
overtures,  paying  the  Synod  to  take  steps  to 


enact  that  sessions  should  take  measures  to 
secure  that  members  of  the  Church  who 
could  not  conscientiously  partake  of  fer- 
mented wine  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  should  be 
enabled  to  observe  the  communion  by  using 
unfermented  wine  or  some  other  similar 
symbol.  The  petitioners  signing  these  over- 
tures were  fifty-seven  members  of  Barrhead 
congregation;  thirty-four  members  of  Ud-' 
dingston  Church;  forty  members  of  Elgin 
Street  congregation,  Glasgow;  nine  office- 
bearers of  Craostonhill  Church,  Glasgow; 
sixty  members  of  Lothian  Boad  congrega- 
tion, Edinburgh ;  seventy  members  of  New- 
iogton  congregation,  Edinburgh;  fifty-four 
members  of  the  United  Presbyterian  congre- 
gation, Forres;  nine  members  of  Eglinton 
Street  Churcli,  Glasgow;  and  Mr.  Pirret, 
Momingside,  Edinburgh.  The  following 
two  may  be  quoted  as  sufficiently  indicating 
the  character  of  these  overtures: — 

From  the  Members  of  Barrhead  Church 

'  Whereas  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  not 
a  few  membors  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland  pass  the  cup  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Lord's  Supper,  because  they 
conscientiously  believe  that  fermented  wine, 
which  in  Scripture  is  called  a  mocker,  and 
bites  at  the  last  like  a  serpent,  is  not  a  proper 
emblem  of  tho  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 
cleanses  from  all  sin,  and  that  its  presence 
on  the  liord's  table  is  the  highest  possible 
sanction  of  its  use  elsewhere,  which  sanction 
sustains  the  drinking  customs  of  society: 
and  whereas  this  mutilation  of  the  ordinance, 
by  passing  the  cup,  arises  not  from  a  de;dre 
to  mutilate  but  to  keep  God's  command, 
^Look  not  thou  upon  the  wine  when  it  is 
red:"  We,  members  of  the  United  Presby* 
terian  Church,  Barrhead,  humbly  overture 
the  Synod  to  enjoin  sessions  to  adopt  such 
provisions  as  shall  enable  members  with 
conscientious  objections  to  fermented  wine 
to  .'Observe  the  ordinance  with  unfermented 
fruit  of  tho  vine.' 

From  Office-bearers  of  Cranstonhill  Con- 
gregation, Glasgow. — *  Whereas  the  example 
of  Christ,  who  at  the  first  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  washed  His  disciples'  feet, 
as  a  perpetual  injunction  for  all  His  fol- 
lowers to  deal  gently  and  affectionately 
with  each  other,  especially  at  that  table 
of  love,  where  He  commanded  them  not 
to  be  overbearing  towards  each  other,  but 
to  wash  each  other's  feet:  We,  office-bearers 
in  Cranstonhill  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
Glasgow,  humbly  overture  your  reverend 
Court  to  recommend  all  sessions  under  your 
charge  not  to  suspend  or  expel  from  the 
fellowBhip  of  the  Cnurch  such  office-bearers 
and  members  as  from  conscientious  convic- 
tions cannot  celebrate  the  communion  with 
fermented  wine,  and  so  pass  the  cup,  not 
willingly,  but  because  the  symbol  which 
they  can  use  is  not  supplied  to  them.  We 
forward  this  overture  under  a  profound  feel- 
ing that  it  is  more  Christ-like  and  Paul-like 
to  grant  unfermented  fruit  of  the  vine  to  ail 
who,  from  the  light  of  their  conscience, 
request  it  from  sessions,  than  for  sessions 
to  expel  them  from  the  church  on  the 
ground  of  their  scruples,  and  thus  at  once 
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do  Tiolenoe  to  conscience  and  diminish  the 
membership  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Ohnrch ;  and  we  overture  that,  in  the  inte- 
rest of  Christian  charity,  this  matter  be 
remitted  to  the  consideration  of  all  sessions.* 

Parties  having  been  called  for  in  support 
of  the  overtures,  and  these  having  appeiured, 

Mr.  PiRRBT,  Morningside,  was  briefly 
heard  in  reference  to  the  crave  of  his  peti- 
tion. 

Mr.  Drummokd,  Lothian  Road,  appeared 
in  support  of  the  overture  coming  from  the 
congregation  with  which  he  was  connected. 

Mr.  WiUBON  (elderj,  Glasgow,  moved,  in 
terms  of  notice,  as  follows : — 

*  1st.  While  giving  no  countenance  to  the 
passing  of  the  cup  without  partaking  of  its 
contents  at  the  observance  of  the  Lord's 
Supx>er,  the  Synod  earnestly  recommends 
sessions,  in  order  to  prevent  such  mutila- 
tion or  an  unnecessary  diminishing  of  the 
membership  of  the  Church,  to  provide  an 
nnalcoholic  "fruit  of  the  vine"  for  all  who 
petition  for  it  on  the  ground  of  conscience 
or  moral  necessity,  or  who,  having  come 
from  congregations  in  which  unfermented 
wine  has  been  used,  express  a  desire  for  the 
symbol  to  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed. 

*  2d.  The  Synod,  in  the  interests  of  Chris- 
tian liberty  and  charity,  counsels  oflftce- 
bearers  and  members  of  congregations  not 
Uy  reflect  on  each  other  because  opposite 
opinions  are  held  on  the  subject  of  com- 
munion wine,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  allow 
the  plea  of  conscience  .to  each  other,  and  i;o 
exemplify  that  mutual  forbearance  which 
Christian  brethren  are  commanded  to  show 
to  each  other.' 

At  the  outset  of  his  remarks,  he  stated  that 
he  gave  credit  to  those  who  took  up  an  oppo- 
site position  to  the  advocates  of  the  move* 
ment  now  under  consideration,  for  conscien- 
tious convictions  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  '^n^T.iica  (elder),  Forres,  seconded  the 
motion. 

Dr.  Caldbbwood  next  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing motion:—*  The  Synod  adheres  to  the 
resolutions  of  last  year  on  the  communion 
wine  question,  as  indicating  the  constitu- 
tional provision  for  consideration  of  con- 
scientious difficulties  on  the  part  of  church 
members,  and  also  for  the  defence  of  con- 
gregations against  the  efforts  of  organiza- 
tions outside  the  Church  to  intermeddle  with 
Church  procedure.  The  Synod,  while 
recommending  sessions  to  give  deliberate 
and  careful  attention  to  conscientious 
scruples  of  individual  members,  disapproves 
the  conduct  of  those  members  who  have 
passed  the  cup  of  communion,  and  have 
encouraged  others  to  do  so.  The  Synod  can 
give  no  countenance  to  the  do^ma  founded 
upon  by  many  of  the  memoriahsts,  that  the 
use  of  the  fermented  fruit  of  the  vine  is 
sinful.  The  Synod  cannot  enjoin  sessions 
to  provide  unfermented  fruit  of  the  vine  at 
the  request  of  individual  members,  but  must 
uphold  the  constitutional  rights  ot  sessions 
to  judge  of  the  whole  circumstances  in  each 
case,  having  regard  at  once  to  liberty  of 
individual  conscieiioe,  and  to  theconvietiona 


which  prevail  in  congregations.'  After  ex- 
plaining the  resolution  that  had  been  come 
to  by  the  Synod  last  year,  he  went  on  to  say 
that,  instead  of  that  decision  having  beea 
accepted  by  those  who  agreed  with  the  un- 
fermented wine  movement,  the  agitation 
promoted  by  those  parties  had  been  resumed 
after  the  Court  rose  with  increased  violence, 
and  carried  into  many  congregations  which 
it  had  not  reached  before. 

Dr.  Craiq  (elder),  Edinburgh,  seconded 
Dr.  Calderwood's  motion. 

Dr.  Joseph  Brown  said  he  had  to  move 
the  resolution  he  had  given  notice  of,  wMch 
was  as  follows : — *  That  without  pronouncing 
on  the  different  views  set  forth  in  the  over- 
tures, or  authorizing  any  exclusive  defini- 
tion of  wine,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
there  were  members  and  office-bearers  who 
have  conscientious  difficulties  regarding  the 
use  of  what  is  called  fermented  wine  at  the 
Lord's  Supper,  recommend  sessions  to  deal 
kindly  with  all  such  parties,  and  to  adopt 
such  measures  for  meeting  their  conscien- 
tious difficulties  as  may  seem  to  their  good 
for  the  use  of  edifying.'  First  of  all,  he 
said  he  just  wished  to  express  surprise  at 
what  had  been  said  by  Dr.  Craig  as  to  his 
proposal  being  a  vague  one. 

This  motion  was  seconded  by-Dr.  Ritchie, 
Dunse ;  and,  after  an  animated  discussion, 

The  Moderator  intimated  that  Mr.  Wil- 
son had  expressed  willingness  to  withdraw 
his  motion  if  he  were  allowed  two  minntes 
of  reply. 

Some  conversation  here  took  place  regard- 
ing Mr.  Kinnear's  motion,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  question  was  raised  as  to  whether 
the  speeches  of  the  overturists  were  to  be 
reckoned  as  part  of  the  discussion.  Ulti- 
mately, when  the  Moderator  had  ruled  that 
discussion  meant  the  whole  consideration  of 
the  case, 

Mr.  PiRRBT,  Glasgow,  said  he  wished 
simply  to  move,  without  saying  a  word  in 
support  of  the  proposal,  that  thus  overtures 
lie  on  the  table,  and  that  the  Synod  mean- 
while appoint  a  committee  to  devise,  if 
possible,  some  method  of  allaying  the  pre- 
sent agitation,  and  preserving  peace  and 
harmony  in  the  Church. 

Mr.  O1.ABK,  Abemethy,  seconded  this 
motion. 

A  counter-motion  to  Mr.  Kinnear'Sj  pro- 
posing that  the  discussion  be  contmued. 
having  next  been  submitted,  a  show  of 
hands  was  taken,  when  84  members  voted 
in  favour  of  a  division  being  at  once  taken, 
while  57  supported  the  amendment. 

The  motions  by  Mr.  WUson  and  Kr. 
Pirret  being  then  finally  withdrawn,  a  divi- 
sion was  ^ken,  with  the  following  result 
(Mr.  Small,  Edinburgh,  explaining  that  he 
could  not  vote  on  either  side) : — 

For  Dr.  Calderwood's  motion 132 

For  Dr.  Brown's  motion 37 

Majority 95 

The  announcement  of  these  figures  was 
received  with  loud  applause. 

THE  FROCLAMATION  OF  BANVS  BILL. 

Mr.  Gebimell  read  the  dralt  petition  of 
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the  Bjnod  to  the  House  of  Oommosw  in 
favour  of  the  Proclamation  of  BamiB  of 
Marriage  (Scotland)  BilL  It  was  adopted, 
and  ordered  to  be  presented. 

THS  SnrOD  HALL. 

Dr.  B.  T.  Jbffbbt  (Qlasgow)  submitted 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Synod  Hall 
Accommodation.  It  set  forth  that  the  com- 
mittee had  held  fire  meetings  during  the 
year.  They  were  not  certain  that  they  were 
authorized  to  do  more  than  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  present  meeting  of  the  Synod ; 
bat,  after  consideration,  they  had  thought 
it  well  to  hold  conferences  with  other  com- 
mittees of  the  Synod,  to  ascertain  whether 
the  accommodation  for  the  theological  pro- 
fessors and  students,  under  the  altered  cir- 
cnmstances  consequent  on  the  decision  of 
the  Synod  with  regard  to  the  Theological 
HaU,  would  be  sufficient,  and  it  was  reported 
to  them  that  the  rooms  for  the  proiessors 
and  the  class-rooms  for  students  were  too 
.small,  ill-lighted,  and  badly  yentilated ;  and 
that  the  library  and  treasurer's  premises 
were  also  defective.  After  inquiry,  the  com- 
mittee had  found  that  no  better  site  for  the 
erection  of  a  Synod  Hall  than  that  of  the 
existing  one  could  be  obtained  at  a  cost 
which  the  committee  would  feel  warranted 
in  recommending  the  Church  to  incur ;  but 
they  recommended  the  acquisition  of  pro- 
perty adjacent  to  the  present  prpmises,  and 
the  reconstruction  and  rearrangement  of  the 
Hall  80  as  to  give  ample  accommodation  for 
all  the  requirements.  In  presenting  the 
report,  Dr.  Jeffrey  suggested  that  if  the 
recommendations  were  approved  of,  the 
matter  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  connnittee,  in^th  enlarged  powers.  He 
pointed  out,  however,  that  the  recommenda- 
tion in  the  report  as  to  the  acquisition  of 
property  adjacent  to  their  present  premises 
was  a  serious  matter;  the  property  could 
only  be  acquired  at  a  great,  possibly  at  an 
exorbitaat,  cost. 

Dr.  Tomro  was  of  opinion  that  the  Svnod 
waa  not  in  a  position  to  discuss  ihis  subject 
satisfactorily  at  the  present  moment;  and 
inasmnch  as  they  were  to  meet  in  Glasgow 
next  year,  he  moved  that  the  report  lie  on 
the  table  till  then. 

Mr.  Gekmiell  seconded  the  motikm,  which 
was  supported  by  Mr.  BBiiTOir,  and  agreed 
to,  the  thtaka  of  the  Synod  beuig  given  to 
tlbB  committee. 

XATEOICAL  XDUOATIOir. 

Dr.  D.  YouNO,  convener  of  the  Oonmdttee 
on  National  Education,  presented  its  report, 
M  follows:— *  The  Committee  on  National 
wncation  have  not  felt  it  necessary,  in 
coarse  of  the  past  year,  to  take  any  action 
^  the  subject  entrusted  to  them.  Since  the 
Adncation  Act  has  oome  into  general  opera- 
tion, however,  it  has  become  evident  that 
lA  some  rea|»ecfc8  the  measure  will  require 
•mendment.  The  probabiUty  is,  that  in  the 
i»zt  session  of  Parliament  the  Act  wiU 
Pu«rgo  revision.  Indications  are  not  want- 
uigthait an  attraipt  may  be  made  to  intro- 
ance  changes  of  a  reactionarv  tendency  as 
Ijwpeots  the  inspection  and  payment  of 
ralig^ous  teaching  in  the  national  schools; 


and  to  watch  over  this  matter,  with  the  view 
of  maintaining  the  principles  uniformly 
affirmed  by  this  Synod,  it  seems  desirable 
that  a  committee  on  the  subject  should  still 
be  continued.  Another  question  of  import- 
ance to  the  Synod,  as  oearing  upon  the 
supply  of  students  for  the  ministry,  is  that 
of  secondary  education,  as  affected  by  the 
school  system  estaUished  under  the  Act. 
This  subject  is  beginning  to  attract  general 
attention ;  and  the  committee,  if  reappointed, 
would  endeavour  to  further  any  well-advised 
effort  by  which  an  education  fitting  promis- 
ing youths  all  over  the  country  to  pass  on 
to  the  Universities  could  be  placea  within 
their  reach.  The  subject  of  University 
reform  will  also  be  brought  under  discus- 
sion in  course  of  the  present  year,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Boyal  Commission  which 
has  just  been  appointed.  One  of  the  points 
on  which  the  Commission  will  seek  evidence 
is  that  of  entrance  examinations  in  the  Uni- 
versities; and  this,  as  bearing  on  the  higher 
education  of  our  students,  is  not  without  its 
importance  to  the  Church.  In  view  of  all 
these  matters,  the  continuance  of  the  com- 
mittee seems  still  to  be  necessary,— either 
under  ezistinginstmctions,  or  with  such  other 
as  the  Spiod  may  see  cause  to  lay  down.* 
In  submitting  the  report.  Dr.  Young  ex- 
plained that  the  committee  had  notround 
occasion  to  take  any  action,  since  the  passing 
of  the  Scotch  Education  Act;  but  they 
orepeated  what  they  had  told  the  Synod  last 
year, — that  there  was  great  likeUhood  of 
questions  arisins  in  Parliament  bearing  on 
this  subject,  and  it  was  desirable  that  the 
committee  should  be  continued. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  report  be  re- 
oeired  and  adopted,  and  the  committee  be 
re-appointed,  with  instructions  to  watch 
during  the  ensuing  year  over  the  interests 
of  national  education. 

THE  DISTBIBUnON  OF  fMRACBEBA. 

Mr.  Wood  presented  the  report  of  the 
Committee  for  the  Distribution  of  Preachers, 
which,  being  printed  in  the  Synod  papers, 
was  taken  as  read,  and  was  approved  with- 
out discussion,  after  Mr.  Wood  had  pointed 
out  as  worthy  of  attention  that  there  were 
only  32  preachers  on  the  list,  from  which 
they  would  have  to  supply  vacant  churches 
and  vacancies  of  all  kinds  to  the  end  of 
December. 

OOMPLAnfTB  ANENT  PBEAGHIERS. 

Mr.  A.  Gabdineb,  convener  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Complaints,  presented  its  report, 
which  stated  that  there  had  been  no  meeting 
of  committee  during  the  year.  Three  cases 
of  complaint  had  been  sent  to  the  convener, 
but  had  been  satisfactorily  disposed  of  by 
correspondenoe. 

ATTBHDANCB  AT  THB  STVOD. 

The  MoDBBATOB  read  the  librarian's  re- 
port as  to  the  attendance  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Synod.  There  had  been  present  506 
ministers  and  311  elders — in  all,  816 — ^the 
largest  number,  he  believed,  that  ever  had 
h&Si  in  attendance. 

mB  SECOND  PABTOBAL  ADDBB68. 

-    Dr.  ^tuoB  submitted  the  report  of  the 
oommittee  appointed  to  prepare  a  second 
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address  on  the  reviTal  of  religion  and  evan- 
gelistic work.  It  was  as  follows: — 'As  in- 
stmcted  by  the  Synod,  this  committee  pre- 
pared a  second  pastoral  address  on  the  above 
subject.  In  the  month  of  August  it  was 
printed  and  circulated  throughout  our  con- 
gregations by  the  Home  Mission  Board.  It 
is  hoped  that  under  the  divine  blessing  this 
address  has  largely  accomplished  the  pur- 
poses which  the  Synod  desired  it  should 
serve.* 

The  report  was  received,  and  the  com- 
mittee discharged. 

OTEBTURB  AS  TO  PRACTICAL  TBAINIira* 

An  overture  from  the  Lancashire  Presby- 
tery, in  favour  of  the  institution  of  a  lecture- 
ship for  practical  training  for  the  ministry, 
in  preference  to  committing  this  important 
subject  to  any  single  professor,  had  been 
held  over.  It  was  now  brought  up,  but,  as 
nobody  was  present  to  support  it,  was  held 
as  fallen  from. 

THB  SUPERINTENDSMCB  OF  TOUNG  FBBSONS. 

Mr.  Benton,  convener  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Superintendence  of  Young  Persons 
changing  their  residence,  presented  the  re- 
port, which  was  taken  as  read.  It  set  forth 
the  steps,  in  the  way  of  the  issuing  of  cii^ 
culars,  and  the  visits  of  deputations  to  the 
different  presbyteries,  which  the  committee 
had  taken  during  the  year,  with  the  view  of 
working  out  the  scheme  sanctioned  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Synod.  Deputations 
had  visited  twenty-six  of  the  presbyteries, 
and  their  reports  had  all  been  of  a  very  in- 
teresting and  gratifying  character,  and  ste^s 
had  been  taken  very  generally  to  put  m 
practice  the  means  of  superintending  the 
voung  members  of  congregations  which  had 
been  suggested.  It  was  satisfactory  that 
the  scheme  had  now  received  throughout 
the  Church  a  considerable  measure  of  atten- 
tion; but  only  a  beginning  had  as  yet  been 
made  of  it,  and  for  its  successful  prosecution, 
much  care,  labour,  and  perseverance,  with 
prayer,  must  be  employed  unremittingly  on 
the  part  of  the  Synod's  conunittee,  and  of  its 
zealous  coadjutors  in  the  various  presby- 
teries and  superintendence  committees.  In 
submitting  the  report,  Mr.  Benton  dwelt  at 
len^h  on  the  importance  of  the  subject  to 
which  it  referred,  especially  in  view  of  the 
more  emphatic  attitude  now  widely  taken 
against  the  introduction  of  religious  teaching 
into  public  elementary  schools. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  report  be  received 
and  adopted,  and  the  thanlm  of  the  Synod 
given  to  the  committee,  and  especially  to  its 
convener;  and  that  it  be  earnestiy  recom- 
mended to  presbyteries  and  sessions  to  use 
all  diligence  in  carrying  out  the  scheme  in 
all  its  details,  as  has  been  already  done  in 
several  of  the  largest  congregatiolis  and  in 
man^r  of  moderate  size ;  and  each  presbytery 
be  directed  to  appoint  a  committee,  where 
that  has  not  been  done,  to  inquire  what 
sessions  have  completed  the  roUs  and 
arrangements  required,  and  where  these 
have  been  delayed,  to  promote  their  com- 
pletion ;  and  further,  that  the  committee  be 
authorized  to  aid'  and  co-operate  with  pres- 
byteries, sessions,  and  elders'  committees  in 


prosecution  of  the  scheme  by  correspond' 
ence,  and  where  desired  by  deputation. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution,  the 
Moderator  tendered  the  thanks  of  the 
Synod  to  Mr.  Benton  for  his  zeal  and  exer- 
tions in  a  work  of  so  much  importance  to 
the  Church. 

THE  DEPUTATION  TO  THE  FREE  CHUBCH 
ASSEMBLY. 

The  various  committees,  etc,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Conmiittee  of  Selection,  were 
approved  by  the  Synod.  The  following 
members  were  appointed  to  constitute  the 
deputation  to  the  Free  Church  Assembly:— 
the  Moderator,  the  Bevs.  Dr.  Cairns,  Br. 
Bruce,  Dr.  D.  Young,  Dr.  M^Gavin;  eUerp^ 
J.  Alexander,  D.  C.  Tannahill,  B.  Young,  and 
Dr.  Calderwood,  convener. 

UNITY  OF  PROTESTANT  CHUEGHSa 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Cather,  secretary  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Christian  League  and 
Systematic  Beneficence  Society,  addressed 
the  Synod  for  a  few  minutes  in  explanation 
of  the  objects  of  the  society,  the  first  of 
which  he  stated  to  be  the  promotion  of  unity 
— ^which  was  not  to  be  confounded  with 
union— among  the  Churches,  including  the 
60,000,000  of  English-speaking  Protestant 
Christians  in  the  world.  The  necessity  for 
completing  the  business  of  the  Synod  pre- 
vented Dr.  Cather  from  finishing  his  state- 
ment, but  tiie  Moderator  tendered  to  him 
the  thanks  of  the  Synod,  and  an  assurance 
that  the  question  he  had  brought  before 
them  should  receive  consideration  when  an 
opportunity  presented  itself. 

THE  moderator's  ADDRESS. 

Some  formal  business  having  been  trans- 
acted, and  the  minutes  of  ihd  sederunt  read 
and  approved. 

The  Moderator  delivered  a  brief  closing 
address.  He  said  that,  in  closing  this 
important  meeting  of  the  Synod,  he  desired 
to  express  his  sincere  thanks  for  the  honour 
which  had  been  conferred  upon  him,  and  for 
the  support  and  indulgence  that  had  been 
extended  to  him  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  which  had  devolved  on  him  as  the 
occupant  of  that  chair.  It  was  true,  indeed, 
that  the  honour  was  not  of  his  seeking,  bnt 
none  the  less  on  that  account  was  it  valued. 
He  proceeded  to  refer  to  some  of  the  evi- 
dences of  the  favour  with  which  their 
meetings  had  been  visited  by  the  King  and 
Head  of  the  Church,— the  absence  of  all  cases 
of  discipline  from  the  roll  of  causes;  the 
prosperity  of  the  mission  causes  at  noine 
and  abroad;  the  exceeding  liberality  that 
had  been  shown,  more  especially  in  ^ 
munificent  contributions  that  had  poured 
into  the  treasury  to  meet  the  additional  ex- 
penses consequent  on  the  important  changes 
about  to  be  made  in  their  Theological  HaUj 
and  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  which  had 
invariably  been  manifested,  even  in  we 
utmost  freedom  of  debate.  These  things  ha 
had  mentioned,  not  in  any  spirit  of  boaatingi 
but  with  a  view  of  calling  forth  their  grati- 
tude to  God.  Two  at  least  of  the  questions 
that  had  been  submitted  to  them  forcon- 
sideration  invited  his  attention.   First  in 
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importance  was  the  scheme  for  enlarging 
and  improving  their  theological  institution) 
—a  scheme  requiring  not  only  large  funds 
and  great  wisdom  in  organization,  but  most 
learned  and  sanctified  teachers.  And  he  was 
sure  that  he  was  expressing  the  opinion  of 
the  Church,  when  he  said  that  the  election  of 
professors  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
course  of  their  proceedings,  held  out  a  pro- 
spect of  great  and  lasting  benefit  to  the 
Church.  It  was  given  to  few  Churches  in 
the  world  to  be  able  to  present  such  a  list  of 
candidates  as  had  been  presented  to  them  at 
that  election.  Another  matter  which  he 
\7ould  just  specify  was  the  union  of  their 
congregations  in  JSngland  with  the  congre- 
gations of  the  English  Presbyterian  Church. 
This  was  a  matter  which  had  its  dark  as 
well  as  its  bright  side.  He  could  not,  with- 
out sensations  of  poignant  regret,  think  of 
even  partial  separation  from  such  brethren 
as  Edinond,  M'Leod,  and  Graham,  and  many 
others  too  numerous  to  name.  But  though 
separated,  they  were  not  lost,  and  they 
would  be  most  gladly  welcomed  on  that 
Minnal  visit  which  was  to  form  one  of  the 
ties  of  federation  that  would  bind  them  to- 
gether. In  the  sacrifices  which  the  Church 
had  made  on  the  altar  of  union,  they  had 
indubitable  proofs  of  the  honesty  and  zeal 
with  which  her  members  had  prosecuted 
measures  for  union  on  a  larger  scale.  At 
this  stage  he  felt  sorely  tempted- to  glance  at 
the  position  occupied  by  the  Church  in  rela- 
tion to  the  other  Presbyterian  Churches  in 
Scotland,  and  particularly  the  Established 
Church,  but  neither  their  time  nor  his  own 
strength  would  permit  of  it  He  should 
especially  have  liked  to  weigh  in  the  balance 
the  cry  which  had  been  ringing  in  tl^eir 
ears  for  the  last  twelve  months,  to  the  effect 


that  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  was 
the  freest  Church  in  the  world.  Those 
who  desired  to  weigh  the  arguments  on  this 
question  he  would  refer  to  the  speeches  and 
writings  of  the  convener  of  their  Church 
Disestablishment  Committee,  and  to  the 
utterances  of  the  Eev.  Eobert  Wallace, 
minister  of  Old  Greyfriars'  Church,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Church  History  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  He  would  invite  persons 
who  desired  further  evidence^  to  contrast  the 
election  of  professors  of  divinity  which  had 
recently  taken  place  in  the  B^nod  of  their 
own  Church,  and  in  the  Established  Church, 
not  by  the  General  Assembly,  but,  as  he 
understood,  by  a  body  of  curators,  including 
two  Lords  of  Session,  an  ex-Lord  Provost, 
and  an  Edinburgh  Bailie.  In  the  one  case, 
to  use  a  favourite  expression  of  Dr.  Ohalmer  s\ 
all  was  ab  intra}  in  the  other,  all  was  ab 
extrti.  In  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  appointment  was  made  by  the  members ; 
in  the  Established  Church,  by  those  who 
might  be  members  of  any  Church,  or  of  no 
Church  at  all.  Let  them  look  on  this  picture 
and  then  on  that,  and  say  where  the  real 
freedom  was  to  be  found.  Was  that  man 
free  who  had  not  the  right  to  choose  a  tutor 
for  his  own  family,  or  his  own  physician? 
And  so  the  Church  would  be  in  bondage  so 
long  as  strangers,  or  rather  her  mabters, 
elected  the  professors  by  whom  her  students 
of  divinity  weae-  to  be  taught.  The  Mode- 
rator closed  by  iiy^  expression  of  an  earnest 
hope  that  the  fatl^ers  and  brethren  would 
return  to  theif  spheres  of  labour  with  re- 
newed eAergy  to  do  thei^r  Master's  work, 
and  that  the  blessing  of  God  might  rest  on 
them  and  the  Church. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Synod  then  ter- 
minated with  the  usual  devotional  exercises. 


PRESBYTERIAL  PROCEEDINGS. 


Aberdeen,  —  This  presbytery  met  at 
Lyntark  on  Tuesday,  6th  June,  for  the 
ordination  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Duncan,  A.M. 
The  services  on  the  occasion  were  con- 
dncted  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Dempster,  Dickie, 
Ireland,  and  Dodds.  The  settlement  is  a 
very  happy  one,  and  gives  promise  of 
mnch  usefulness.  The  presbytery  again 
met  on  the  13th,  and  granted  a  modera- 
tion to  St.  Nicholas  Lane  congregation, 
to  be  held  on  Monday,  26th— Rev.  M. 
Galbraith  presiding. 

Banffshire. — ^This  presbytery  held  a  pro 
re  nata  meeting  at  Banff  on  12th  April,  at 
which  a  call  from  Grange  to  Mr.  Henry  J. 
T.  Turnbnll,  preacher,  was  sustained.  A 
meeting  was  also  held  at  Keith  on  6th 
Jane.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Macfarlane  was  ap- 
pointed moderator  for  the  next  twelve 
months.  Received  reply  from  Mr.  Turn- 
buU  declining  the  call  to  Grange.  The 
call  was  set  aside.  Received  a  favourable 
xeport  from  Fiodochty,  at  present  under 
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the  charge  of  Mr,  M'Douall.  The  pres- 
bytery expressed  gratification  at  the  pro- 
spects of  prosperity.  Mr.  Macfarlane  gave 
in  the  report  on  presbyterial  statistics, 
which  was  approved,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  for  circulation  among  the  congre- 
gations. Mr.  Donaldson  (elder)  tabled  an 
overture  to  Synod  to  the  effect,  *  That  the 
Synod  take  such  steps  as  may  seem 
necessary  for  reviving  negotiations  for 
union  with  the  Free  Church.'  Agreed  to 
consider  it  at  meeting  on  6th  Septem- 
ber. Messrs.  Simmers,  Macfarlane,  and 
Donaldson  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  prepare  and  submit  a  minute  expressive 
of  the  sense  of  the  loss  sustained  bv  the 
Church  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Eadie.  i^ext 
meeting  to  be  held  at  Banff  on  18th  July. 
Carlisle. — This  reverend  court  met,  by 
appointment  of  Svnod,  in  Fisher  Street 
church,  on  Tuesday  the  6th  of  June, 
and  was  constituted  by  the  moderator, 
the   Rev.   John   Tannabiil,  A.M.     The 
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minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read 
and  approved.  The  clerk  reported  that 
upon  inqairy  he  had  ascertained  that  Mrs. 
Thomson,  widow  of  the  Rev.  John  Thom- 
son, late  of  Holywell,  was  entitled  to  and 
had  received  £40  of  surplus  augmentation 
fpnait  due  to  her  husband  at  his  decease. 
The  clerk  further  reported  that  he  had 
received  the  title-deeds  of  the  church  at 
Holywell  from  the  representatives  of  the 
late  Mr.  Thomson,  and  had  given  a  receipt 
to  the  commissioner  from  the  congrega- 
tion to  the  effect  that  he  had  them  in  his 
possession.  Mr.  William  Potts,  commis- 
sioner from  Holywell  congregation,  re- 
ported that,  at  a  congregational  meeting 
holden  on  Thursday,  1st  June — the  Rev. 
Peter  Carruthers,  chairman — the  congre- 
gation unanimously  agreed  to  remain  in 
connection  with  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  clerk  was  instructed  to 
communicate  this  decision  to  the  Home 
Board,  and  ascertain  what  steps  must  be 
taken  to  attach  the  congregation  of  Holy- 
well, as  it  desires,  to  the  United  Presby- 
terian Presbvtery  of  Annandale.  The 
Rev.  Peter  Carruthers,  Longtown,  inti- 
mated that  he  and  his  congregation  had 
resolved  to  remain  in  connection  with  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church;  and,  seeking 
to  be  attached  to  the  United  Presbyterian 
Presbytery  of  Annandale,  requested  infor- 
mation as  to  the  steps  they  were  to  take. 
The  clerk  was  instructed  to  make  a  com- 
munication to  the  Home  Board  regarding 
Longtown,  similar  in  effect  to  that  made 
respecting  Holywell.  Mr.  Leonard  Miller, 
missionary  at  Penruddock,  stated  that, 
having  been  accepted  by  the  Foreign 
Mission  Board,  he  had  been  designated  to 
the  Jamaica  Mission,  and  electing  to  be 
licensed  and  ordained  by  the  Carlisle 
Presbytery,  and  applying  for  trial  snbjects, 
was  furnished  with  those  necessary  for  a 
sermon,  homily,  lecture,  and  exegesis,  and 
had  assigned  to  him  as  a  thesis  the  fol- 
lowing subject :  *  How  do  the  sacramen- 
tarian  and  evangelical  views  of  the 
gospel  differ  in  their  inflaence  upon  the 
life  of  man? '  As  part  of  his  trials,  Mr. 
■Miller  was  examined  in  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Church  History,  and  Theology  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  court.  Mr. 
William  Salmond,  missionary  at  Plamp- 
ton,  was  examined  in  Shedd's  History 
of  ChrieHan  Doctrine^  and  in  Kurts's 
History  of  the  Christian  Church.  The 
session  of  presbytery  was  closed  with 
prayer.  This  was  the  last  meeting  of  this 
reverend  coort  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  previous  to  the  union  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  congregations  situated  in 
England  with  the  Synod  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  England,  at  Liverpool,  in 
the  Philharmonic  Hall,  on  Tuesday,  June 


13,  at  noon,  after  which  union  the  nnited 
Church  will  be  designated  by  the  name  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England. 

Dumfries. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  6th 
June — ^the  Rev.  George  Rae,  Damfries, 
moderator.  Mr.  Rae  read  the  report  of 
the  committee  appointed  at  last  meeting  to 
consider  the  subject  of  Sabbath  desecra- 
tion. Considering  the  magnitude  of  this 
evil,  your  committee  recommend— Ist. 
That  this  presbytery  approach,  tbroagh  a 
committee  of  its  number,  or  in  any  way  it 
may  approve,  the  presbyteries  of  the  Estah- 
lished  Church  and  Free  Church  of  Dnm- 
fries,  and  invite  a  conference  upon  the 
subject.  2d.  That  the  ministers  of  this 
presbytery  call  the  attention  of  their  con- 
gregations to  the  subject  of  Sabbath 
desecration;  and  further,  that  sessions 
should  consider  by  what  means  they  can 
best  repress  this  evil  in  their  respective 
districts.  The  recommendations  of  the 
committee  were  adopted,  and  the  clerk 
instructed  to  get  the  second  printed  for  the 
information  of  sessions  and  congregations. 
In  consequence  of  the  lamented  death  of 
Professor  Eadie,  Messrs.  Rae,  moderator, 
Macdonald,  clerk,  Wishart  and  Eidd, 
ministers,  were  appointed  a  deputation 
from  the  presbytery  to  attend  the  funeral 
at  Glasgow  on  the  7th.  Next  meeting  will 
be  held  at  Dumfries  on  25th  July. 

Dunfermline. — This  presbytery  met  on 
Tuesday  the  6th  June— Kev.  Mr.  Danbar, 
moderator.  Mr.  Fleming  called  attention 
to  the  death  of  Professor  Eadie,  DJD., 
LL.D.,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of 
entering  in  the  minutes  an  expression  of 
the  presbytery's  regret  at  the  great  loss 
the  Church  has  sustained  in  his  decease. 
The  suggestion  was  cordially  approved  of. 
Mr.  Graham  reported  that  Messrs.  Wilson 
and  Westwater,  students,  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  labour  as  missionaries  for  the 
summer  six  months,  the  one  in  Crossgates 
and  the  other  in  Lochgelly.  The  clerk 
laid  on  the  table  an  extract  from  the 
Synod's  minutes  of  the  Synod's  finding  in 
the  Gillespie  Monument  Case,  and  asked 
the  presbytery  to  give  the  committee  fall 
powers  to  co-operate  with  the  Synod's 
Disestablishment  Committee  in  this 
•matter,  and  to  authorize  him  to  get  from 
Dr.  Morris  the  official  correspondence 
relating  to  the  case.  The  request  was 
agreed  to.  Agreed  to  grant  pulpit  supply 
to  Chalmers  Street  for  the  ensuing  quarter. 
Read  circular  from  Dr.  MacGill,  anent  the 
obtaining -of  missionaries  for  the  foreign 
field.  Mr.  M'Lean,  Alloa,  intimated  that 
his  congregation  had  agreed  to  raise  his 
stipend  to  £450  per  annum.  The  presby- 
tery heard  the  statement  with  mach 
satisfaction.  Proceeded  to  confer  on  the 
subject  of  evangelistie  work  within  the 
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boonds  of  the  presbytery.  It  was  agreed 
to  ask  the  Home  Board  for  an  evangeliBt 
to  labour  for  some  weeks  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Hayworth,  one  of  the  presby- 
tery^s  missionaries,  and  it  was  remitted  to 
the  Erangelistic  Committee  to  make  any 
farther  arrangements  they  may  deem 
necessary.  The  presbytery  then  met  in 
prirate  in  connection  with  the  case  from 
Cdirneyhill. 

Edinburgh, — This  presbytery  met  on 
6th  Jnne — Rey.  Thomas  M*£  wan,  modera- 
tor. Mr.  Williamson,  Sonth  Qaeensferry, 
reported,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Deans,  that  he 
had  met  on  30th  May  with  the  Bridge  Street 
Charch,  Mnsselbnrgh,  and  proceeded  to 
moderate  in  a  call  to  a  minister  for  that 
congregation.  Mr.  Dickson,  Peterhead, 
aad  Mr.  George  F.  Dewar,  preacher,  were 
nominated,  and,  on  a  vote  being  taken, 
Mr.  Dewar  was  declared  elected  by  a 
majority  of  42  to  41.  The  call  to  Mr. 
Dewar  was  thereupon  signed  by  48  mem- 
bers, and  afterwards  by  26  other  members 
and  18  adherents.  The  conduct  of  Mr. 
Deans  was  approved  of,  and,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Fleming,  seconded  by  Dr.  Harper, 
the  call  was  unanimously  sustained.  Mr. 
Dewar,  who  was  present,  intimated  his 
acceptance  of  the  call.  A  letter  was  sub« 
mitted  from  Mr.  M'Farlane,  Lerwick,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  moderate  in  the 
call  to  the  congregation  of  Barra  Isles, 
stating  that  in  consequence  of  a  gale 
which  prevailed  there,  he  had  not  been 
able  to  get  to  Barra,  and  that  consequently 
the  call  had  not  yet  been  moderated.  It 
was  agreed,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
M'Farlane,  to  fix  the  13th  inst.  for  the 
formal  proceedings  at  Barra.  It  was 
agreed  to  transmit  to  the  Home  Board  a 
petition  from  the  mission  church  at 
Bonnington,  asking  assistance  in  clearing 
off  a  debt  of  £855  upon  their  new  hall  and 
offices,  the  presbytery  at  the  same  time 
cordially  recommending  that  the  request 
be  granted,  so  far  as  the  Home  Board 
might  see  proper.  Mr.  Gemmell  reported 
that  the  Lord  Advocate  had  very  courte- 
OQsly  received  the  deputation  from  the 
presbytery  on  the  proclamation  of  banns. 
His  lordship  heard  the  deputation  at 
length  in  support  of  Dr.  Cameron's  bill, 
and  his  impression  was  that  the  Lord 
Adrocate  admitted  that  they  had  a  griev- 
ance in  respect  of  the  high  teen  at  present 
charged  for  the  proclamation  of  banns. 
The  presbytery  approved  of  the  report. 

Elgin,  and  Inverness, — ^A  pro  re  nata 
meeting  of  this  presbytery  was  held  at 
i'orres,  on  the  10th  May,  in  connection 
with  a  call  from  the  congregation  of 
Nairn  to  Mr.  Henry  J.  T.  Tumbull, 
probationer,  as  colleague  and  successor  to 
their  esteemed  pastor,  Mr.  Bisset— Bev. 


Adam  Lind,  moderator.  It  was  stated  hj 
Mr.  Lind  that,  in  fulfilment  of  the  appoint- 
ment  of  presbytery,  he  had  presided  in  th« 
moderation  of  a  call  in  the  congregation 
of  Nairn  on  the  24th  April,  when  99  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  voted  for  Mr. 
Tumbull,  and  71  for  Mr.  John  M. 
Mackenzie,  probationer,  making  a  ma- 
jority of  28  in  favour  of  Mr.  Tumbull. 
Mr.  Lind  then  laid  upon  the  table  the 
call  to  Mr.  Tumbull,  subscribed  by  185 
members  of  the  congregation,  and  a  paper 
of  adherence  subscribed  by  109  ordinarj 
bearers.  The  call  was  unanimously  sua* 
tained,  and  the  clerk  was  instractedto 
give  notice  of  this  to  Mr.  Tumbull,  and 
to  state  that  he  would  be  expected  to  give 
intimation  of  his  decision  within  one 
month  from  the  time  of  his  receiving  the 
said  notice. — ^This  presbytery  met  again 
at  Nairn  on  the  13th  of  June — Rev.  A. 
M*Martin,  moderator  jpro  tern.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  presbytery  having  been  called 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Eadie,  Glasgow,  had  been  removed  bj 
death  since  last  meeting,  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  that  a  minute  be  drawn  out 
for  insertion  in  their  records,  expressive  of 
the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by 
them,  and  the  concern  they  feel  for  the 
loss  sustained,  not  only  by  the  denomina- 
tion of  which  he  was  so  distinguished  an 
ornament,  bat  by  the  Christian  Church 
generally,  his  praise  having  been  in  all  the 
Churches  as  one  whose  literary  attainments 
were  of  a  very  high  order,  while  he  was 
deaervedljr-faeld  in  the  highest  respect  for 
personal  piety,  for  ministerial  endowments, 
and  for  his  successful  discharge  of  the 
duties  that  devolved  upon  him  as  occupying 
for  many  years  moat  ably  and  efficiently 
a  professorial  chair  in  the  Theological  Hall 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
clerk  read  a  letter  whieh  he  had  received 
from  Mr.  Henry  J.  T.  Tumbull,  intimating 
cordial  acceptance  of  the  call  from  the 
congregation  of  Nairn,  to  be  coUeagae  and 
successor  to  the  Bev.  Mr.  Bisset.  Next 
meeting  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Forres 
on  Tuesday  after  the  2d  Sabbath  of  July. 
FaJkirh, — ^This  presbytery  met  in  Edin- 
bnrgh  on  the  16th  May — the  Bev.  Dr. 
Ogilvie,  moderator.  The  Rev.  Peter 
White,  Denny,  reported  that  he  had  im- 
plemented the  appointment  of  presbytery 
by  preaching  and  holding  a  congregational 
meeting  at  Avonbridge.  At  said  mieeting 
it  was  agreed  to  acquiesce  in  the  retire- 
ment of  their  minister,  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Dodds,  from  active  daty,  grant  him  the 
use  of  the  manse  as  long  as  he  shall 
require  it,  and  petition  the  presbytery  for 
a  regular  supply  of  sermon.  The  pres- 
bytery approved  of  Mr.  White's  conduct, 
and  sanctioned  the  proposed  arrangement, 
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and  appointed  the  Rev.  George  Wade 
moderator  of  Avonbridge  session.  A 
schedule  of  application  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dodds  for  the  Aged  Ministers'  Fund  was 
fiiled  up  in  the  usual  way,  to  be  trans- 
mitted along  with  a  medical  certificate 
to  the  Home  Secretary,  and  the  pres- 
bytery's strong  recommendation. — This 
presbytery  met  at  Falkirk  on  the  6th 
June.  The  Be?.  John  M.  Lambie,  Grange- 
mouth, was  appointed  moderator  for 
twelve  months^  and  took  the  chair.  Com- 
mittees for  the  Examination  of  Students, 
for  Missions  and  Evangelistic  Work,  for 
Statistics,  for  Augmentation  of  Stipends, 
and  for  Disestablishment,  were  re -ap- 
pointed. Instructed  Committee  on  Sta- 
tistics to  prepare  the  averages  as  formerly, 
and  print  2000  copies  for  distribution. 
Next  meeting  on  25th  July  at  11  a.m. 

OaUoway,  —  This  presbytery  met  at 
Newton-Stewart  on  6th  June,  and  was 
constituted  by  Mr.  Lindsay,  moderator  ^o 
tern.  Devotional  exercises  were  conducted 
by  Mr.  Muirhead.  Mr.  Watson  was  chosen 
Ynoderator  for  the  next  twelve  months.^ 
Letters  from  the  Home  Secretary  were 
read,  intimating  that  the  sum  of  £2,  2s.,  as 
part  of  the  Surplus  Grant,  had  been  for- 
warded to  Mr.  Lindsay  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  presbytery, 
and  that  an  additional  sum  of  £27  had 
been  granted  to  Kirkcowan  congregation 
in  order  to  assist  them  in  meeting  expenses 
in  vacancy  for  the  year  ending  dOth  Sep- 
tember 1876.  The  clerk  was  instructed  to 
correspond  with  the  Home  Secretary  anent 
a  moderation  being  granted  to  Kirkcowan. 
The  presbytery,  at  the  request  of  the  elder 
from  Kirkcowan,  appointed  a  meeting  of 
the  congregation  to  be  held  on  the  19th 
inst.,  to  consider  whether  the  congregation 
be  prepared  to  take  steps  with  a  view  to  a 
moderation ;  and  in  the  event  of  circum- 
stances arising  which  seem  to  require  a 
jyro  re  nata  meeting  of  presbytery  in  con- 
nection with  Kirkcowan,  the  clerk  is 
authorized  to  call  such  a  meeting.  In  the 
prospect  of 'Mr.  Thomas  M.  C.  Fleming 
being  transferred  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Edinburgh  to  this  presbytery,  subjects  for 
trials  for  licence  were  appointed  him.  It 
was  agreed  that  a  conference  on  evan- 
gelistic effort  be  held  at  the  meeting  of 
presbytery  in  October,  and  Mr.  Hogarth 
was  appointed  to  introduce  the  subject. 
The  standing  committees  of  presbytery 
were  appointed.  Next  meeting  of  presby- 
tery to  be  held  at  Newton-Stelvart  on 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Sabbath  of  August. 

OUugow. — A  ipeeting  of  this  presbytery 
was  held  on  6th  June — Mr.  Johnstone, 
Springburn,  moderator.  Dr.  Jeffrey,  in 
referring  to  the  death  of  Dr.  Eadie,  sug- 
gested that  a  committee  should  be  ap- 


pointed to  prepare  a  record  for  insertion 
in  the  minutes.     Tbey  all  knew  what  Dr. 
Eadie  had  been  to  them  as  a  member  of 
presbytery,  what  he  had  done  for  them  as 
a  Church,  and  what  he  had  been  able  to 
accomplish  both  for  the  Church  and  for 
the  world  by  his  writings,  which  woald 
continue  to  be  a  monument  to  his  memory. 
The  proposal  was  agreed  to,  and  a  com- 
mittee appointed.    Dr.  Scott,  on  behalf  of 
the  congregation  of  Lansdowne  Church, 
asked  the  presbytery  to  take  steps  for 
supplying   the  pulpit.      Mr.    Gibson  re- 
ported that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Clydebank 
congregation  a  call  had  been  given  to  Mr. 
Andrew  Macgregor.     The  presbytery  sus- 
tained the  call,  and  Mr.  Macgregor,  who 
was  present,  intimated  his  acceptance  of 
it.    It  was  agreed  to  form  into  a  regular 
organised  congregation  a  small  body  who 
worshipped    in   Dixon  School,  Cathcart 
Road.      The    Committee    on   Fast-Days 
put  in  a  report,  and,  without  giving  any 
definite  recommendation,  the  feeling  was 
that  a  conference  should  be   held  with 
other  Presbyterian  bodies  on  the  subject. 
After  some  discussion,  the  committee  was 
reappointed.    The  resignation  of  the  Ber. 
David  Forrest,  St.  RoUox,  who  asked  to 
be  relieved  from  duty  so  far  as  it  implied 
any  active  superintendence,  but  asking  to 
be  allowed  to  retain  his  status  at  the 
presbytery  and  Synod,  was  accepted.    A 
petition  was  read  from    the    session  of 
Regent's  Place  congregation,  stating  that 
the  Glasgow  and  South- Western  Railway 
Company  had  acquired  the  church,  and 
asking  the  sanction  of  the  presbytery  to 
the  purchase  of  a  new  site  in  Claypark 
Street,  Dennistonn.     The    petition  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  presbytery,  after  agree- 
ing to  petition  against  the    Contagions 
Diseases  Act,  adjourned. 

ffamUUm. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
2d  May  last,  in  the  vestry  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Cambuslang— the 
Rev.  Mr.  Donaldson,  moderator.  Mr. 
William  Baird,  preacher  of  the  gospel, 
under  call  to  the  church  there,  was  pre- 
sent. It  was  reported  that  the  edict  for 
his  ordination  had  been  duly  served  on 
the  appointed  days.  The  presbytery 
called  for  the  return  of  the  edict,  which 
had  again  been  read  by  the  clerk  to  the 
assembled  congregation ;  and,  finding 
that  no  individual  appeared  to  object, 
they  proceeded  to  the  church.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Trench  preached  from  1  Chronicles 
xxii.  29.  The  clerk  (the  Rev.  Mr. 
M*Farlane)  narrated  the  steps  of  pro- 
cedure regarding  the  call  to  Mr.  Baird, 
and  put  to  him  the  questions  of  the 
formula.  The  moderator  (the  Rev.  Mr. 
Donaldson)  offered  up  the  ordination 
prayer;  after  which  the  presbytery  gave 
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hi'm  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  He 
then  charged  the  minister,  and  the  Re^. 
Mr.  Anderson  addressed  the  people.  At 
the  close  of  worship  the  preshyterj  re- 
turned to  the  vestrj,  when  Mr.  Baird's 
name  was  added  to  the  roll,  and  he  took 
his  seat  as  a  member  of  presbytery. 
Next  meeting  is  to  be  held  on  the  last 
Taesday  of  Jnne. 

Ireland.— This  presbytery  met  at  Belfast 
on  12th  Jane,  to  consider  the  application 
of  the  Bey.  J.  Lawrence  Rintonl,  minister 
of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  Lisbnrn, 
for  admission  into  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church~Re7.  H.  M.  Fleming,  moderator. 
The  Re7.  Thomas  Millar  and  Mr.  Robert- 
son, elder,  from   the  Perth    Presbytery, 
being  present,  were  invited  to  correspond. 
Read  extract  minute  of  Synod,  containing 
their  delirerance   on   the  petition   from 
North  congregation,  Perth,  craving  a  sus- 
pension of  the  Synod  rule,  in  view  of  their 
calling  a  minister  of  the  Irish  Presby- 
terian Church.    The  Rey.  J.  L.  Rintoul 
being  present,  made  application  for  admis- 
sion to  the  standing  of  a  minister  of  the 
United   Presbyterian    Church,  and   laid 
before  the  presbytery  an  extract  minute 
from  the  proceedings  of  (he  Belfast  Fres- 
bjtery  of  the  resignation  of  his  charge  at 
Lisbam,  and  his  credentials  as  a  minister 
of  tbe  Irish  Presbyterian  Church.     The 
qaestions  of  the  formula  were  then  put  to 
Mr.  Rintonl,  to  which  he  gave  his  unquali- 
fied adherence.      The  following  are  the 
answers  by  the  presbytery  to  the  queries 
prescribed  by  the  Synod  for  admission  to 
the  standing  of  a  minister  of  our  Church 
(see  Synod  Minutes  1874,  p.  45)  :— 

I.— 1.  The  usual  three  years'  curriculum 
in  Arts,  at  Qaeen's  College,  Belfast.>-2. 
Three  sessions  of  six  months  each  at  the 
Divinity  Hatl  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
Church. 

II.— Presbytery  of  Route  of  Irish  Pres- 
byterian Church,  May  1872. 

III.— By  the  Belfast  Presbytery,  October 
1872. 
IV.— Irish  Presbyterian  Churchy 
v.— No. 

VI.— Has  held  no  other  charge. 
Vil. — ^The  strong  desire  expressed  by 
the  North  congregation,  Perth,  to  have 
him  for  their  minister. 

VIII.— In  Mr*  Rintours  opinion  there 
is  no  diversity. 
IX.— Yes. 

X. — Credentials  of  his  own  presbytery, 
and  special  inquiry  by  a  member  of  this 
presbytery. 

In  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  the  presbytery  agreed  nnanimously 
to  recommend  the  Synod  to  authorize  Mr. 
Kintoul's  admission.  —  Extracted  from 
Minutes.  Alex.  Soott,  Clerk. 


Kilmarnock. — ^This  presbytery  met  in 
Portland  Road  Church,  Kilmarnock,  on 
the  13th  June,  with  the  elders  within  the 
bounds,  for  conference  on  evangelistic 
effort — the  Rev.  John  Rirkwood,  chair- 
man. There  were  53  elders  and  22  mini- 
sters present.  The  subiect  of  discussion 
was,  How  best  to  utilize  the  working 
power  of  onr  churches  in  the  direction  of 
evangelistic  effort.  Messrs.  Morris  and 
James  introduced  the  subject  by  short 
and  pointed  addresses.  After  full  and 
interesting  discussion,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  nnanimously  adopted: — ^That 
evangelistic  work  can  be  most  efficiently 
conducted  by  the  faithful  application  of 
the  ordinary  means  of  grace ;  and  in  view 
of  this,  recommend  to  ministers  and  ses  • 
sions  to  take  this  matter  into  their  prayer- 
ful consideration;  and  further,  strongly 
recommend  them  to  bring  this  important 
subject  before  their  respective  congrega- 
tions, and  otherwise  to  act  as  they  think 
best  in  the  circumstances.'  The  presby- 
tery then  proceeded  to  the  despatch  of 
ordinary  business,  when  the  Rev.  Henry 
Reid  was  appointed  moderator  for  the 
next  six  months.  Appointed  sick  supply 
to  Stewarton  and  Saltcoats,  East,  for  the 
next  two  months.  Appointed  the  modera- 
tor^ Mr.  Orr,  and  the  clerk  as  a  committee 
to  prepare  an  address  to  be  presented  to 
Mr.  Cairns  on  the  occasion  of  his  approach- 
ing jubilee  in  October  next — Mr.  Orr, 
convener.  Agreed  to  insert  a  paragraph 
in  the  presbytery  records  with  reference 
to  the  death  of  Professor  Eadie.  The 
moderator,  with  Messrs.  M'Innes  and 
Matthewson,  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  prepare  the  minute  —  the  moderator 
convener.  Agreed  to  certify  Mr.  Hugh 
Young,  student  of  theology  of  the  second 
year,  to  the  Theological  Committee,  for 
examination  in  natural  philosophy.  Next 
meeting  to  be  held  in  Kilmarnock  on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  July. 

Pert?i, — This  presbytery  met  at  Auch- 
terarder  on  the  18th  of  April— Mr.  McNeil, 
moderator.  Mr.  Howieson  was  appointed 
moderator  for  the  next  twelve  months.  A 
letter  was  read  from  the  Home  Secretary 
anent  a  proposed  lease  of  the  property  of 
Pitrodie  congregation.  The  chief  busi- 
ness of  the  meeting  was  the  ordination  of 
Mr.  Thomas  S.  Dickson,  M.A.,  over  the 
North  congregation,  Auchterarder.  Dr. 
George  Jeffrey  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Glasgow,  Mr.  M'Intyre  from  the  Presby- 
tery of  Stirling,  and  Mr.  Thomas  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Annandale,  being  pre- 
sent, were  invited  to  correspond.  Mr. 
Simpson,  minister  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Auchterarder,  Mr.  Brown, 
minister  of  the  Free  Church  there,  and 
Mr.  M'Qaeen,  minister  of  the  Free  Church 
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of  Wamphraj,  were  preient,  and  they 
also  were  asked  to  correspond,  and  to 
take  part  in  the  ordination,  which  thej 
did.  Mr.  Goodwin  preached,  Mr.  Suther- 
land presided  in  the  ordination,  and  ad- 
dressed  Mr.  Dickson,  and,  in  the  nnavoid- 
ahle  absence  of  Mr.  Wardrop,  Mr.  Brown 
addressed  the  people.  The  chnrch  was 
filled  with  an  audience  who  seemed  deeply 
interested  in  the  services.  The  congrega- 
tion entertained  the  presbytery  and  other 
friends  to  dinner  in  the  Mason  Hall.  Dr. 
Marshall  was  in  the  chair;  and  many 
sentiments,  thanksgiyings,  and  good 
wishes,  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  were 
proposed,  and  heartily  received  and  re- 
sponded to.  A  fruit  soiree  was  held  in 
the  chnrch  in  the  evening,  which  was  rery 
largely  attended,  and  breathed  an  ex- 
cellent spirit.  In  the  course  of  thB  even- 
ing, Mr.  Dickson  was  presented  with  a 
handsome  pulpit  gown  and  cassock ;  and 
Mr.  Dnthie,  of  Kinkell,  was  presented 
with  an  elegant  desk  and  a  purse  of 
sovereigns,  in  token  of  gratitude  for  his 
many  kind  services  to  the  congregation, 
as  interim  moderator  of  the  session  during 
the  somewhat  protracted  vacancy.  Much 
hope  centres  in  Mr.  Dickson's  settlement 
in  the  North  United  Presbyterian  con- 
gregation, Auchterarder. — This  presby- 
tery met  again  in  the  Synod  House, 
Edinburgh,  on  the  16th  of  May — Mr. 
Howieson,  moderator.  A  petition  for 
a  moderation  was  presented  from  the 
North  congregation,  Perth,  the  prayer 
of  which  was  granted,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Miller  was  appointed  to  moderate  on  the 
29th  of  May.  A  petition  to  the  Synod 
from  the  North  congregation  was  pre- 
sented for  transmission,  requesting  per- 
mission from  the  Synod  to  call  a  minister 
of  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch,  Ireland;  and 
authority  for  the  presbytery,  in  the  event 
of  such  a  call  being  given,  to  sustain  it, 
and  proceed  in  it  in  the  nsual  way,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  Church.  Agreed  to 
transmit.  Agreed  to  extend  sick  supply  to 
Comrie  till  the  meeting  of  presbytery  after 
that  in  June. — ^The  presbytery  met  in  the 
Synod  House  on  the  19th  of  May — Mr. 
Hay,  moderator  pro  tern.  The  object  of 
the  meeting  was  to  consider  whether,  in 
view  of  the  decision  of  the  Synod  on  the 
petition  of  the  North  congregation,  Perth, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  make  any  change 
on  the  deed  of  the  presbytery,  granting  a 
moderation  to  said  congregation  on  the 
29th  instant.  It  was  agreed  to  abide  by 
that  deed. — ^The  presbytery  met  at  Perth 
on  the  6th  of  June — Mr.  Howieson,  mode- 
rator. Intimation  was  received  from  the 
Home  Secretary,  of  the  continuance  of  the 
yearly  grant  to  Pitrodie  congregation. 
Messrs.  Pettigrew  and  McNeil  were  ap- 


pointed to  audit  the  treasurer's  books  for 
the  past  two  years,  and  they  reported  that 
they  had  done  so,  and  had  found  the  books 
correct.  Mr.  Thomas  AGller  reported 
that  he  met  with  the  North  congregation, 
Perth,  on  the  29th  May,  and,  after  ser- 
mon, asked  whether  they  were  prepared 
to  proceed  with  the  moderation.  It  was 
moved,  seconded,  and  unanimously  agreed 
to,  that  in  respect  of  the  Synod's  decision 
on  the  petition  of  the  congregation,  they 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  proceed;  on 
which  he  dismissed  the  congregation  in 
the  usual  way.  Mr.  Miller's  condnct  in 
the  case  was  approved.  The  annual  sta- 
tistical report  was  received,  the  committee 
thanked,  and  requested  to  get  an  abstract 
of  the  report  4>rinted  for  circulation  in  the 
congregations  of  the  presbytery.  Agreed 
to  receive  the  discourses  of  the  stndents 
in  divinity  at  the  next  meeting,  and  made 
the  necessary  arrangements  therefor.  It 
having  been  stated  that  both  the  Honey 
Bursaries  are  now  vacant,  it  was  agreed 
to  publish  the  vacancy  by  circular,  to  be 
read  from  the  pulpits  of  the  presbytery ; 
and  the  clerk  was  instructed  to  have  the 
circular  ready  for  distribution  at  next 
meeting.  Appointed  the  next  meeting  to 
be  held  on  the  11th  of  July ;  and  agreed 
to  spend  the  first  half-hour  of  it  in  devo- 
tional exercises  having  special  reference  to 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  Church. 
Stirling. — ^This  presbytery  met  in  the 
offices  of  the  Church,  5  Queen  Street, 
Edinburgh,  on  17  th  May— Rev.  William 
Thomson,  moderator.  Key.  J.  M'Leay, 
B.  D.,  Belfast,  corresponded.  Two  unani- 
mous calls  were  presented  from  Bannock- 
bum  and  Erskine  Church,  Stirling,  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Andrew  Pulton  Porrest, 
preacher,  both  of  which  were  sustained. 
The  clerk  reported  that  he  had  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Scott,  intimating  that  Mr.  Steed- 
man  had  been  unanimously  admitted  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Aged  Ministers'  Fund.  A 
petition  from  Alva  congregation,  craving 
a  moderation  in  a  call,  was  granted.  The 
Rev.  W.  Maclaren  was  appointed  to  pre- 
side in  the  moderation  on  29th  May.— The 
presbytery  met  again  on  6th  Jane  at 
Stirling.  Mr.  A.  F.  Forrest  accepted  the 
call  from  Erskine  Church,  and  delivered 
his  trials  for  ordination,  which  were  sns- 
tained.  His  ordination  was  appointed  to 
take  place  on  4th  July ;  Rev.  W.  Galletly 
to  preside  in  the  ordination  and  give  the 
charge,  and  Rev.  Walter  Scott,  M.A.,  to 
preach  the  ordination  sermon.  A  call 
from  Alva  congregation  to  Mr.  John 
Black,  preacher,  was  sustained.  Mr.  M. 
Bruce  Meikleham  delivered  his  exegesis, 
which  was  sustained.  The  Rev.  C.  S. 
Valentine,  LL.D.,  received  the  right  hand 
of  welcome  from  the  presbytery. 
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CiXIiS. 

Cl^  Batik,  Glasgow. --TAx,  Andrew 
Macgregor,  preacher,  called 

Bridgt  Street^  liusaelburgK—l&x.  G.  F. 
Pewar,  preacher,  called  Maj  30th. 

Shetland  (Barra  Islea).—^T.  J.  Goold, 
preacher,  Damfries,  called  Jane  13th. 

Alva.-^Mr,  J.  Black,  preacher,  called. 

ORDINATIONS. 

Cambuslang.  —Mr.  William  Baird, 
preacher,  ordained  May  2d. 


Zi(nturk,—'Kr.  J.  B.  Dnncan,  A.M., 
ordained  June  6th. 

Barraa  Bridge,  NewcatiU.^yLf,  J.  B. 
Hastings,  A.M.,  ordained  as  colleague  to 
KcT.  George  Bell,  Jane  8th. 

INDUCTION. 

JTim.— Rev.  Adam  Gray,  A.M.,  late  of 
Sutton,  inducted  June  6th. 

DBM118ION. 

CaimeyhilL'^BAy,  J.  Boreland,demitted 
June  20th. 


MEMOIR  OF  MRS.  ROBERTS. 


Lizzie  Mtlnes  ;  a  Memoir  of  a  Beloved 
Wife.  By  Rev.  John  Roberts,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Sabbath  Alliance  of  Scot- 
land. 

Edinburgh:  Madaren  A  Macniren.    1870. 

This  devout  memorial  is  worthy  of  the 
discernment  and  the  modesty  of  the  affec- 
tionate biographer.  Mr.  Roberts,  indeed, 
is  the  last  man  who  would  obtrude  on 
pablicattention  anything  relating  to  him- 
self or  to  any  of  his  connections,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  good  of 
others.  Nothing  in  the  memoir  of  his 
late  pious  and  accomplished  wife,  in- 
deed, is  more  remarkable  than  that  per- 
vading reticence  by  which  he  throws  a 
veil  over  all  that  is  personal  to  himself, 
in  order  to  make  known  the  lessons  of  a 
Christian  life  of  rare  elevation  with 
which  Providence  had  identified  himself 
and  those  very  near  and  dear  to  him. 
He  has  succeeded  in  throwing  almost 
everything  into  the  background  except 
the  Christian  chsuracter  of  the  lady 
whofie  spiritual  history  he  sets  before 
bis  readers.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
&<linire  the  dignity  of  this  reserve, 
though  it  sometimes  provokes  inquiry 
in  the  reader,  on  certain  points,  which 
the  biographer  has  evidently  made  up 
his  mind  to  treat  with  silence.  This  one 
thbg  he  has  set  himself  to  do,  viz.,  to 
trace  the  inner  hfe  of  one  whom  he  had 
learned  greatly  to  admire,  to  love,  and 
even  revere ;  and  whom  he  has  justly 
regarded  as  well  able,  though  dead,  to 
speak  to  others  on  the  most  important 
of  all  subjects,  in  those  numerous  pas- 
wges  of  her  letters  and  journals  which 
he  has  given  to  the  world. 
There  is  nothing  of  absorbing  interest, 


nothing  even  specially  striking,  in  the  inci- 
dents of  Mrs.  Roberts'  life.  Her  removals 
from  place  to  place,  in  England,  in  Wales, 
in  Scotland,  and  occasiontdly  into  France, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland,  and  her 
familianty  with  sorrowful  events  con- 
nected with  the  afflictions  and  bereave- 
ments occurring  within  a  wide  circle  of 
her  friendships, — all  gave  to  a  person  so 
impressible  and  sympathetic  an  oppor- 
tunity of  enriching  her  journals  and  her 
correspondence  with  varied  materials  of 
useful  reflection  and  of  Christian  consola- 
tion. It  cannot  justly  be  exacted  of  a 
Christian  biography,  in  order  to  defend 
its  right  to  exist,  that  it  be  a  book  of 
thrilling  incident,  or  of  unusual  facts,  or 
of  original  contributions  to  Christian 
thought.  It  may  be  viewed  as  carrying 
its  own  credentials  and  its  raison  d'etre^ 
if  it  present  to  ordinary  readers,  as  well 
as  to  the  inner  group  of  familiar  friends, 
the  picture  of  an  individual  life  of  some 
energy,  in  association  with  Christian 
thought  and  experience,  soundly,  unaf- 
fectedly, and  earnestly  expressed.  The 
useful  book  now  imder  review  satis- 
factorily meets  all  these  requisitions. 
Every  genuine  Christian  life,  indeed, 
is  a  divine  production,  and  if  truly 
represented,  is  fit  to  become  a  useful 
lesson  somewhere; — if  not  everywhere, 
the  limit  arises  only  from  the  illimitable 
wealth  of  Christian  biography  which  is 
accumulating  every  generation. 

We  promise  to  the  readers  of  this 
volume  an  unconscious  self-portraiture 
of  an  earnest,  humble,  self-diffident 
Christian  woman;  never  confident  in 
herself,  but  ever  confiding  in  her  blessed 
Redeemer.  The  book  almost  assumes 
the  character  of  an  autobiography, — ^not 
of  the  outer  but  of  the  inner  lue  of  Mrs. 
Roberts, — ^for  it  is  from  beginning  to  end 
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iDaioIycoxnpcwedol  eztractsf rom  journals 
and  letters,  written  without  any  view  to 
publication.  It  is  thus  entirely  homo- 
geneous in  its  texture ;  and  while  it  never 
becomes  insipid  from  the  absence  of  ear- 
nest thought  or  of  true  feeling,  it  often 
rises  into  a  region  akin  to  poetry,  from 
the  promptings  of  a  lively  and  tender 
sensibility.  Her  letters  overflow  with 
copious  quotations  of  saored  poetry,  with 
which  her  memory,  like  J^at  of  Mr. 
Spurgeon,  teems,  so  as  to  supply  on  any 
occasion  a  couplet  or  two  always  appli- 
cable to  the  case  in  hand,  though  not 
always  as  poetical  as  opposite. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  anything  like 
justice  to  this  volume,  within  the  limits 
of  our  notice,  by  quotations.  We  submit 
here  one  passage  as  a  sample.  In  writing, 
on  the  11th  of  August  1852,  to  a  familiar 
friend,  she  proceeds  in  the  following 
lively  and  instructive  mannBr : — 

*  I  had  some  pleasure  this  morning  in 
learning  part  of  the  86th  Psalm.  I 
thought  much  of  it  was  the  language  of 
my  own  heart.  Get  your  Bible  now, 
and  read  it  with  me.  **For  I  am  poor 
and  needy."  I  am  sure  that  one  thing 
is  true ;  that  is — that  if  I  am  not  growing 
in  grace  and  spirituality  of  mind,  I  am 
in  an  increasing  sense  of  my  own  de- 
pravity. Had  aijy  one  told  me  a  few 
years  ago  that  there  was  all  the  wicked- 
ness in  my  heart  that  I  now  find  there, 
I  should  have  exclaimed,  **Ia  thy  servant 
a  dog?"  But  rblessed  be  God,  there i's 
**a  fountain  ©peined,"  and  a  glorious 
invitation  for  all,  tbougli  vile  as  I,  to 
wash,  and  lose  all  their  guilty  stains. 

"E'er  since,  by  faith,  I  saw  the  stream 
Thy  flowing  wounds  supply, 
Eedeeming  love  has  been  my  theme, 
And  shall  be  till  I  die. 

*'  Then  in  a  nobler,  sweeter^  song, 
ril  sing  Thy  power  to  save, 
When   this   poor  lisping,  stammering 
tongue 
Lies  silent  in  the  grave." 

But  I  am  forgetting  my  psalm.  Now 
read  the  second  verse — **  for  I  am  holy." 

0  dear !  this  staggered  me.  I  could  not 
bring  forward  this  plea.  I  peeped  into 
the  marginal  references,  and  found  "  Or, 

1  am  one  whom  Thou  favouresfc."  This 
seemed  to  suit  me  better.  I  looked  back 
to  "the  rock  whence  I  was  hewn,  and 
the  hole  of  the  pit  whence  I  was  digged," 
and  could  say,  "Surely  goodness  and 
mercy  have  followed  me  all  the  days  of 
my  life ; "— '*  The  lines  have  fallen  to  me 


in  pleasant   places,    I  have  a  goodly 
heritage;"  and 

"  Each  sweet  Ebenezer  I  have  in  review 
Confirms  His  good  pleasure  to  lead  me 
quite  through/' 

Still,  though  Mr.  Marginal  Reference 
said  that  &at  was  what  David  meant, 
you  know  I  have  a  queer  crotchet  m  my 
head  that  won^t  bdieve  what  any  one 
says,  unless  it  chooses  itself ;  so  it  Bet 
about  imagining  what  else  David  might 
mean,  and  it  said  he  meant  he  was  set 
apart,  consecrated,  like  the  vessels  of 
:the  tetnple,  for  God  only.  When  he 
was  watching  his  sheep  near  Bethlehem 
one  beautiful  night,  he  saw  the  stars 
shining  most  brilliantly,  and  the  moon 
riding  in  silvery  glory  among  them,  like 
a  queen  am(»ig  her  fair  attendants ;  and 
when  gazing  on  this  splendid  scene,  he 
fell  in  love  with  "the  glory  of  God" 
and  "His  handiworks,"  and,  ashamed  of 
himself,  he  cried,  "What  is  man,  that 
Thou  art  mindful  'of  himf'  and  there 
and  then  he  came  to  the  determination 
— "This  God  is  my  Ood  for  ever  and 
ever, ' '  etc.  The  Lord  sanctioned  the  bar- 
gain ;  and  ever  after  David  was  the  Lord's 
servant,  and  the  Lord  <tv^as  David's  God, 
and  his  cry  constantly  was,  "I  am  Thint^ 
save  me."' 

In  many  of  her  remarks  there  is  a 
robust,  healthy,  and  practical  tone,  which 
bespes^u  not  only  brains,  but  great 
breadth  of  sympathy.  Here  is  a  remark 
which  may  well  be  made  use  of  in  these 
days,  when  so  manyiatbers  and  mothers 
will  have,  their  daughters  mechanically 
forced  into  the  acquisition  of  the  one  set 
of  popular  accomplishments.  *  Twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty  girls  are  sent  to  a  school, 
all  having  undergone  different  training 
previously;  each  has  her  own  peculiar 
tastes,  talents,  dispositions;  and  yet  they 
must  all  pass  through  the  same  disciphne- 
It  strikes  me  it  would  just  be  as  sensible 
to  make  them  leJl  wear  the  same-sized 
shoes.  Here  is  a  poor  girl  who  nerer 
could  distinguish  a  tune  in  her  life,  com- 
pelled to  strum  away  at  a  piano  for  an 
hour  or  two  a  day,  till  she  destroys  the 
strings  of  the  instrument,  unstrings  the 
nerves  of  her  poor  unfortunate  teacher, 
and  weeps  herself  blind  at  her  own 
stupidity.  Certainly  she  will  make  a 
hole  in  her  papa's  purse,  and  serve  him 
right  for  not  studying  his  child's  taste 
and  abilities.' 

And  in  like  manner,  as  Mrs.  Roberts 
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koew  that  there  was  a  taste  for  drawing 
or  a  taste  for  languages  in  some  girla 
when  there  was  not  a  turn  for  music  in 
them,  so  she  knew  there  was  *a  time 
to  weep  as  well  as  a  time  to  laugh/ 
and  her  large  sympathy  made  her  write 
thus  to  a  bereaved  friend : — *  There  is 
one  remark  in  your  letter  that  I  object 
to  in  toto.  You  say  that,  though  a  flood 
of  tears  would  be  a  relief,  you  do  not 
court  them  :  it  seems  too  like  a  naughty 
child.  No,  no,  dear  Bessie.  Jesus 
wept  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus  ;  and 
tears  are  the  legitimate  and  natural 
relief  to  a  bursting  heart.  Oh,  I  don't 
know  what  I  should  have  done  if  I 
could  not  sometimes  go  by  myself,  and 
weep  like  a  child!  No,  do  not  close 
this  outlet  which  (rod  has  given  us.' 

Her  natural  vigour  did  not  become 
enfeebled  as  she  approached  her  latter 
end,  though  she  had  to  pass  through  an 
ordeal  of  peculiar  pain.  *■  Some  months 
ago,'  she  remarked,  when  near  her  end, 
^when  an  operation  seemed  inevitable, 
my  mind  was  a  good  deal  distressed, 
but  Bible  truths  were  constantly  pre- 
sented to  my  mind, — ^not  those  which 
friends  suggested,  and  which  would 
seem  to  be  most  appropriate,  such  as, 
^'  When  thoa  passest  through  the 
waters,"  etc. ;  "  Whom  the  Lord  loveth 
He  cbasteneth ; "  but  such  as  these : 
'^  He  hath  made  Him  to  be  sin  for  us, 
who  know  no  sin ; "  "  God  in  Christ, 
reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself  ;" 
^^  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  for  His 
great  love  wherewith  He  loved  us,'"  etc. 

We  cannot  but  quote  two  other 
passages,  which  we  think  touch  very 
narmoniously  a  true  string,  and  bring 
out  a  healthy  tone :  *  I  have  never  any 
pleasure  in  reading  books  about  heaven. 
None  of  the  descriptionB  come  up  to 
what  I  feel  I  want  in  my  heaven.  But 
the  second  verse  of  John  ziv.  is  all 
I  want—**  My  Father's  house  \  "  Not  a 
prepared  place  for  a  prepared  people 
in  the  aggregate^  but  every  separate 
mansion  prepared  for  its  occupant. 
Again — *  Iwas  reading  yesterday  morn- 
ing Rev.  xiv.  1-5 :  *'  For  they  are 
without  fault  before  the  throne  of  God ; " 
&nd  oh,  it  waa  such  a  delight  to  think 
of  the  precious  ones  I  have  lately  lost 
as  among  them — without  fault — **  white 
robes,"  ** without  spot,"  ** harps"  with- 
out one  string  out  of  tune,  **  crowns  " 
without  thorns,  **joy"  without  one 
sorrowful  thought  ;    no    longing    un- 


satasfied,  no  tears,  no  pain ;  but  peace 
and  perfect  bliss.  Indeed,  I  longed  to 
join  them.' 

We  leave  this  tender  memorial  of  a 
gentle,  tried,  and  submissive  spirit  to 
speak  for  itself.  Those  who  peruse  it 
will  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  true 
woman  of  positive  and  decided  charac- 
teristics, whose  native  warmth  of  heart 
and  unselfishness  must  have  flung  a 
singular  charm  around  her ;  whose  trials 
and  occasional  constitutional  depressions 
seem  to  have  been  ever  accompanied 
by  such  an  affectionate  interest  and 
love  to  others  as  formed  a  corrective 
to  personal  nioodiness  and  gloom; 
whose  active  sympathy  for  sufferers, 
and  whose  commanding  interest  in  the 
work  of  Christians  at  home,  and  in  the 
toils  and  solicitudes  of  missionaries 
abroad,  gave  a  continual  occupation  to 
her  Christian  sympathies;  and  whose 
deep  humility  before  God  breathed 
itself  forth  as  a  lesson  and  an  example 
to  her  numerouis  correspondents,  while 
her  Christian  activities  were  a  con- 
tinual instruction  to  those  who  were 
the  spectators  of  her  daily  life. 

The  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine, 
Bishop  of  Hippo.  Translated  and 
Annotated  by  J.  G.  Pelkington, 
M.A.    Edited  by  Marcus  Dods,  D.D. 

Edinbargh:  T.  A  T.  Clark.    1876. 

We  confess  to  having  been  not  a  little 
exercised  in  our  mind  as  to  these  *  Con- 
fessions.' The  name  of  Augustine  is 
one  of  the  greatest  that  the  Chmrch  can 
boast;  and  by  almost  universal  con- 
sent, his  *  Confessions '  are  regarded  as 
amongst  the  most  remarkable  of  his 
writings.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  are  the  production  of  a  man  of 
great  force  of  character  and  range  of 
Qiought ;  and  in  so  far  as  he  reveals  to 
us  speculative  difficulties,  and  the  con- 
flict through  which  he  passed  in  refer- 
ence to  the  various  theories  of  religion 
that  obtained  at  the  period  at  which 
he  lived,  we  have  no  word  but  that  of 
commendation.  But  when  he  tells  us 
of  the  deplorable  wickedness  of  his 
heart  and  life,  analyzing  his  feelings  and 
setting  forth  special  acts  in  the  plainest 
language,  we  do  feel  somewhat  startled. 
And  the  question  forces  itself  upon  us, 
Cut  bono  f  The  object  of  these  *  Con- 
fessions '  is  indeed,  like  that  of  Bunyan's 
Grace  Abounding^  to  show  the  richness 
of  divine  love,   and  the  greatness  of 
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divine  power  in  rescuing  one  who  wm 
'the  chief  of  sinners.'  The  object  is 
good ;  but  it  seems  to  us,  with  all  defer- 
ence to  the  great  name  of  Augustine, 
that  a  little  reticence  might  have  been 
prc^tably  observed  in  certain  directions. 
We  do  not  need  thus  to  be  reminded 
that  'the  heart  is  deceitful  above  all 
things,  and  desperately  wicked.'  Jona- 
than Edwards,  on  one  occasion  bang 
asked  how  he,  a  retired  student,  could 
picture  so  truly  and  so  vividly  the  work- 
ings of  the  heart,  replied,  *I  have 
studied  my  own.'  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
those  who  study  the  workings  of  Augus- 
tine's also,  will  do  so  in  the  spirit  and 
with  the  result  he  had  in  view. 

Whilst,  however,  we  have  hinted  at 
exceptions  that  may  be  taken,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  alto- 
gether a  remarkable  book,  and  will  be 
one  of  the  most  acceptable  of  the  im- 
nortant  series  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 
iVhatever  Augustine  did,  he  did  with  a 
will;  and  that  great  force  which  made 
him,  according  to  his  own  confessions, 
so  transcendent  a  sinner,  made  him,  in 
the  days  of  his  regeneration,  so  emi- 
nently and  lastingly  conspicuous  and 
influential  as  a  saint. 

The  work  of  the  translator  is  per- 
formed with  skill  and  ability, —  the 
simplicity  and  force  of  the  original 
being  well  preserved, — while,  as  usual, 
the  publishers  have  spared  no  pains  in 
making  the  volume,  in  its  up-getting, 
equal  in  beauty  and  solidity  to  its  pre- 
decessors. 

The  Glory  op  Young  Men  is  their 
Strength:  Sermon  to  Young  Men. 
By  Rev.  Thomas  M*Ewan,  Edinburgh. 
I^eached  m  connection  with  the  Hope 
ParkUnited  Presbyterian  Young  Men^s 
Sabbath  Morning  Fellowship  Associa- 
tion. 2d  Edition.  Published  by  re- 
quest. 

Ediabnrgh:  William  Oliphant  A  Co.  and  Andrew 
ElUot    1876. 

This  discourse  may  very  profitably  be 
perused  by  the  large  and  important 
class  to  whom  it  is  specially  addressed. 
It  is  characterized  by  good  sense  and 
kindly  feeling ;  and,  touching  on  many 
of  the  temptations  to  which  young  men 
are  peculiarly  exposed,  it  addresses  to 
them  very  seasonable  and  suitable  words 
of  counsel  and  of  warning.  The  theatre, 
our  drinking  customs,  and  other  malign 
influences,  are  fittingly  characterized, 


and  their  tendency  to  destroy  physical 
and  mental,  moral  and  spiritual  strength, 
clearly  shown.  Very  worthy  of  attention 
is  the  following : — *•  Whilst  there  is  a 
class  of  current  literature  which  maybe 
scanned  with  advantage,  there  is  another 
class  which  cannot  be  read  and  craved 
for  without  intellectual  dissipation.  All 
works  of  fiction  are  not  by  any  meacs 
to  be  ranked  under  this  head ;  but  there 
is  a  variety  of  weekly  publications  almost 
filled  with  vapid  romancing  and  mar- 
vellous   incident,    which    not    merely 
destroy  the  taste  for  good  reading,  but 
leave  impressions  behind  also  which  are 
injurious  to  right  feeling  and  a  healthy 
morality.      These  should  be  shunned. 
And  we  say  this  all  the  more  decidedly, 
because  if  the  demand  is  anything  equal 
to  the  supply,  they  must  be  doing  a  vast 
amount  of  oajnage  to  our  rising  manhood.' 
The  evil  that  is  being  done  by  the 
kind  of  literature  here  referred  to  is 
simply  incalculable,  and  it  cannot  be 
too  widely  or  strongly  denounced. 

The  Garden.  Founded  by  William 
Robinson,  F.L.S.,  Author  of  '■  Alpine 
Flowers,^  etc. 

London.    1875. 

Many  books  on  gardening  have  been 
published  which  have  admirably  com- 
bined the  pleasant  and  the  useful  The 
periodical  before  us  is  very  comprehen- 
sive in  its  range,  and  givea  descriptioDS 
and  directions,  with  well-ezecuted  illus- 
trations, which  may  be  of  use  in  the 
gardens  of  princed  and  those  also  of 
peasants. 

Jesus  in  the  Midst.   By  George  Abon. 

Glasgow:  Thomas MoTison.    1876. 

This  little  volume  consists  of  a  series  of 
lectures  on  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh 
chapter  of  Luke's  Gospel.  They  possess 
considerable  merit,  and  set  forth  in  a 
fresh  and  interesting  way  Christ  in  the 
greatness  of  His  Mif-sacrificing  love. 
The  style  is  simple  and  homely ;  indeed, 
it  frequently  errs  by  excess  in  this  respect. 

Memoir  of  the  Rev.  James  Kennkdt, 
OF  Aberfeldt  AND  Inverness.  By  his 
Son,  John  Kennedy,  D.D.,  Stepney. 

London :  Daldy,  Isbiater,  A  Co.  187& 
This  memoir  appeared  some  years  ago 
in  the  Scottish  Congregational  Magazine^ 
and  is  now  published  in  a  separate  form. 
It  is  very  interesting,  and  well  deflerves 
perusal  and  also  extensive  circulatioD, 
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both  for  its  own  rake,  and  also  for  the  books  are  worthy  of  the  warmeat  corn- 
sake  of  the  object  to  which  the  proceeds  mendation.  The  one  meant  for  the 
are  to  be  devoted, — viz.  the  re-building  teacher  is  furnished  with  maps,  index, 
of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Aber-  and  concordance,  all  of  a  most  helpful 
feldj,  of  which  Mr.  Kennedy  was  at  one  kind.  The  other,  meant  for  the  schohir, 
time  minister.  has  the  proper  names  so  accented  as  to 

* guide  to  their  proper  pronunciation.     It 

The    Teacher's     Bible.     Accented  is  also  strongly  bound,  and  capable  of 

School  Bible  ;  with  Proper  Names  resisting  much  of  that  tear  and  wear  to 

Accented.      Edited    by    Rev.    A.  which  school-books  are  so  generally 

Tatlob,  M.A.  subjected.    They  need  only  to  be  seen 

Warehouse :  Edinburgh,  10  Elder  Street.  to  be  approved,  and  to  be  known  to  be 

These  different  editions  of  the  best  of  widely  used. 


THE  ASSEMBLIES. 

There  be  many  who  tell  us  that  the  former  times  were  better  than  these,  and  that 
irreligion  and  immorality  are  sapping  the  foundations  of  society  and  hastening 
forward  national  decay.  That  there  are  many  things  around  us  wluch  are  sincerely 
to  be  deplored,  and  which  are  socially  ruinous,  is  but  too  obvious  even  to  the  most 
Buperfidal  observer.  But  withal  the  times  in  which  we  live  are  hopeful ;  for  if  the 
enemies  of  religion  and  morality  are  numerous  and  zealous  and  powerful,  their 
friends  also  are  at  their  post. 

That  the  religious  life  of  Scotland  is  not  a  feeble  and  uninteresting  thing,  may 
be  noted  in  many  ways.  It  is  sufficient,  however,  to  refer  to  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  three  principal  denominations  of  the  country.  The  questions  which  come 
up  for  discussion  in  these  courts  are  eagerly  debated ;  and  that  they  and  their 
mode  of  treatment  have  attractions  for  a  large  portion  of  the  community,  is  seen 
from  the  fact  that  even  those  newspapers  which  affect  to  despise  them  and  all 
connected  with  them,  devote  a  large  portion  of  their  space  to  reports  of  proceedings, 
and  comments  on  these  reports.  A  sure  test  this  of  public  interest;  for  the  con- 
ductors of  the  daily  press  know  right  well  the  public  taste,  and  furnish  only  what 
they  deem  will  be  largely  acceptable. 

In  looking  first,  as  we  suppose  is  meet,  to  the  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, we  find  there  no  want  of  life  or  controversial  power.  Dr.  Wallace  is  always 
to  be  found  there,  and  is  always  at  home,  albeit  the  patience  of  the  Assembly  is 
often  sorely  tried  with  the  manner  in  which  he  diverts  himself  by  teaming  it. 
There  was  no  earthly  reason  for  Dr.  Wallace  entering  into  a  historical  account  of 
the  opinions  which  had  always  been  entertained  about  Mr.  Baird^s  source  of 
income,  but  his  wish  to  amuse  himself  at  the  expense  of  his  hearers.  At  the  same 
time,  we  quite  agree  with  the  terms  of  his  motion,  and  think  it  very  strange  indeed 
that  any  public  and  responsible  body  should  be  foolhardy  enough  to  resist  it.  But 
there  are  wheels  within  wheels ;  and  though  *  the  conditions  ^  of  the  Baird  Trust 
may  not  be  publicly  avowed  on  the  floor  of  the  Assembly,  they  are  well  enough 
known  to  the  working  majority  of  that  venerable  court. 

*Dr.  Macgregor,'  observed  Dr.  Phin,  'has  many  of  the  characteristics  of  an 
orator.^  In  the  l^ht  of  this  statement  his  effusions  in  support  of  the  important 
motion  in  reference  to  the  Endowment  Scheme  must  be  viewed.  Of  course  his 
speech  must  not  be  called  a  '  yelp ' — that  term  must  be  applied  only  to  such 
inferior  animals  as  Dissenters.  But  we  would  ask  Dr.  Macgregor  to  observe  that, 
if  the  Endowment  Scheme  has  been  gi^atly  successful,  its  success  has  been  owing 
to  voluntary  effort  and  not  to  State  legislation. 

And  here  we  cannot  ^ref rain  from  expressing  our  wonder  at  the  ruling  spirits  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland  fixing  the  endowment  of  newly- established  diurches  at 
£120.  This,  argues  the  oratorical  Doctor,  is  a  modest  sum,  but  it  frees  them  from 
dependence  on  the  people.  '  Dependence  on  the  people '  has  always  been  the 
hete  noire  of  the  compulsories.    But  wiU  any  one  say  that  £120  per  annum  is 
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sufficient  to  meet  the  irantB  of  an  educated  clergyman  in  these  days  ?  Veiily,  no. 
Well,  the  clergymen  so  endowed  are  to  add  to  their  income  by  the  Yolantary  sab- 
scriptions  of  their  people.  Bat  then  the  evil  of  being  dependent  on  the  people  is, 
that  you  dare  not  preach  boldly  against  prevailing  sins !  These — i.e.  endowed  or 
half-endowed  clergymen — ^then  are  left  in  this  miserable  plight,  viz.  that  while 
they  may  preach  holdtj  and  according  to  conscience  up  to  £120,  for  all  beyond 
that  they  must  speak  in  bated  breath,  and  so  as  to  secure  approval ! 

In  the  Free  Church  Assembly  the  debate  on  Disestablishment  was  a  very  mild 
affair  this  year.  It  seemed  to  be  thought  that  it  would  be  well  to  allow  the  leayen 
that  had  been  hid  to  do  its  work  quietly. 

The  debate,  however,  on  the  maintenance  and  exhibition  of  Free  Church 
principles  was  more  spirited.  *  Spiritual  independence  *  is  a  precious  right,  as  well 
as  great  privilege ;  but  on  this  subject  our  Free  Church  friends  have  still  some- 
thing to  learn.  The  only  logical  position  in  this  connection  is  that  of  the 
Established  Church  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the  Voluntary  Church  on  the 
other.  If  pay  is  sought  and  accepted,  supervision  will  and  ought  to  be  exercised ; 
but  where  the  right  to  pay  is  rejected,  the  power  of  supervision  may  righteously 
and  consistently  be  denied.  And  we  trust  the  logic  of  facts  and  the  lessons  of 
experience  are  gradually  but  surely  educating  the  Free  Church  in  this  cGrection. 

A  most  interesting  part  of  the  proceedings  was  the  completion  of  the  union 
between  the  Free  Church  and  the  Reformed  Presbyterian.  The  latter  Church  was 
indeed  small  in  numbers,  but  it  was  great  in  historical  -associations  and  the 
character  of  the  men  who  composed  it.  The  scene  might  well  form  the  theme  of 
a  poem  of  truly  national  interest.  The  representatives  of  our  Church  very 
worthily  celebrated  the  occasion,  and  were  really  very  sympathetic  in  their  spirit, 
and  felicitous  and  lively  withal  in  their  remarks.  Dr.  Begg  was  in  his 
glory.  Among  other  things  that  rejoiced  his  heart  in  connection  with  this 
union,  was  the  fact  ^that  the  uniting  Church  sang  nothing  but  the  Psalms  of 
David !  They  sufficed  for  him,'  We  wonder  if  Dr.  Begg  in  his  domestic  and 
sanctuary  devotions  sings,  as  many  do,  these  Psalms  quite  regularly  through  in 
order.  If  so,  we  must  confess  we  would  like  to  see  how  he  deals  with  particular 
verses ;  e.g.^  in  the  closing  Psalm  it  is  said : 

*  Praise  Him  with  trumpet's  sound:  His  praise 

"With  psaltery  advance : 
With  timbrel,  harp,  stringed  instruments, 
And  organs,  in  the  dance.* 

As  usual,  the  Assembly  gave  much  and  earnest  attention  to  social  morality. 
The  temperance  question  claimed  a  foremost  place,  and  excited  warm  discussion. 
At  last  the  motion  of  Dr.  Adam  was  carried,  wldch,  as  embodying  the  sense  of  the 
Assembly,  and  as  being  comprehensive  in  its  character,  we  quote : — *  That  the 
Assembly  approve  of  the  report,  and  record  their  thanks  to  the  conunittee, 
especially  to  the  convener.  Further,  the  Assembly  feel  a  deep  sense  of  the 
responsibility  resting  on  the  Christian  Church  in  regard  to  the  evils  arismg  from 
intemperance,  as  w6ll  as  the  duty  of  employing  every  lawful  and  scriptural  means 
for  the  purpose  of  resisting  an  evil  so*{>oweiful  and  deadly.  The  Assembly  approve 
of  all  well-considered  measures  for  diminishing  the  number  and  size  of  public- 
houses,  and  of  shortening  the  hours  during  which  they  are  kept  open,  and  thus 
removing  as  far  as  possible  the  widespread  temptations  to  drunkenness  which  at 
present  exist  The  Assembly  also  approve  of  all  well-considered  methods  for 
counteracting  and  diminishing  intemperance,  such  as  the  providing  of  imprOTed 
dwellings  for  the  working  classes,  and  wholesome  recreation  by  means  of  public 
parks,  reading-rooms,  libraries,  etc.  The  Assembly,  moreover,  while  recogoising 
the  efforts  both  of  those  who  think  it  expedient  to  abstain  from  intoxicating  drink 
and  of  those  who  .in  other  ways. oppose  the  prevailing  vice  of  intemperance, 
consider  that  it  is  the  wisdom  and  duty  of  all  the  friends  of  temperance  at  the 
present  time  to  unite  together  in  prosecutmg  those  means  upon  which  they  are  ail 
agreed,  as  fitted  to  check  this  grievous  evil ;  and  considering  that  dmnkenneBS  is 
a  heinous  sin  against  which  the  Church  is  bound  speedily  to  direct  its  earnest  and 
powerful  efforts,  the  Assembly  strongly  recommend  all  synods  and  presbyteries  to 
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adopt  suitable  means  for  dealing  with  the  matter  within  their  bounds :  and  they 
appoint  all  ministers  of  this  Church,  in  addition  to  appropriate  references  in  their 
ordinary  ministrations,  to  preach  a  sermon  ou  the  subject  on  the  third  Sabbath  of 
December  1876,  and  instruct  presbyteries  to  see  that  the  injunction  to  preach  this 
sermon  is  attended  to.  The  Assembly,  moreover,  agree  to  petition  Parliament  in 
favour  of  the  Bill  introduced  into  the  Commons  by  Sir  Robert  Anstruther,  entitled 
"  A  Bill  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  Sale  by  Retail  of  Intoxicating  Liquors 
in  Scotland/^  The  Assembly  also  agree  to  petition  the  House  of  Lords  in  favour 
of  the  first  part  of  the  Bill  introduced  by  Dr.  Cameron,  entitled  "A  Bill  to 
assimilate  the  Law  of  Scotland  relating  to  the  granting  of  Licences  to  sell  Intoxi- 
cating Liquors  to  the  Law  of  England,'^  in  so  far  as  it  removes  from  appeal 
conrts  the  power  of  increasing  the  number  of  public-houses,  and  to  reject  the 
"provisional  certificate"  clause  in  the  Bill,  which  would  encourage  an  undue 
increase  of  public- houses  by  proprietors,  builders,  and  speculators,  and  create  a 
vested  right,  which  would  be  transferable  to  any  tenant.' 


-  THE  MODERATORS  OF  THE  ASSEMBLIES  ON  THE  ELDERSHIP. 
There  are  two  departments  of  church  life  the  importance  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  over-estimate, — ^these  are  the  Session  and  Sabbath  school.  A  church  that  is 
strong  in  these  points  is  strong  indeed,  because  strong  in  the  wisdom  of  age  and 
the  hopes  and  hopefulness  of  truth.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  moderators  of  both 
Assemblies,  in  their  closing  addresses,  adverted  to  the  worth  and  work  of  the 
eldership.  Thus  Dr.  Cook  says :  *  Need  I  impress  on  you  what  a  power  in  the 
Church  the  lay  eldership  is?  It  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  to  the  ministry  both 
for  eyes  and  hands;  exercising  its  salutary  influence  not  only  in  the  Church  courts, 
but  in  her  daily  life ;  in  both,  constituting,  I  may  say,  a  link  that  would  otherwise 
be  missing  between  the  Church  and  the  world.  It  may  be  that  the  elder  is  not 
always  in  a  position  to  carry  the  word  of  divine  consolation  and  hope  into  the 
abodes  of  afiSliction  and  darkness,  but  he  may  be  an  aid  to  the  minister  almost  in 
every  walk  of  his  daily  work  and  labour  of  love.  Much  must  come  ui^der  the 
observant  and  conscientious  elder'6  eye,  in  a  wide  or  populous  parish,  of  which  the 
minister,  from  other  engagements,  might  not  be  cognisant.  In  whatever  circum- 
stances a  minister's  presence  and  offices  may  be  for  comfort  and  edification,  thither 
may  the  zealous  elder  direct  his  pastor's  steps ;  and  he  may  cheer  and  support  the 
minister  in  naany  ways,  which  I  do  not  doubt  your  own  experience  readily  suggests 
to  you.  In  one  word,  let  me  say,  "  Let  your  light  shine  before  men,  so  that 
others,  seeing  your  good  works,  may  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven." ' 
And  in  the  same  strain  Dr.  M^Lachlan  thus  speaks:  *To  my  brethren  in  the 
eldership  I  may  be  allowed  to  address  a  few  sentences.  I  cannot  avoid  doing  so, 
seeiug  how  deeply  I  feel  the  iniportance  of  their  work.  Let  me  acknowledge,  first, 
the  debt  of  obligation  under  which  we  who  are  ministers  lie  to  them,  and  to  the 
deacons  too.  To  our  elders  we  often  owe  much  of  our  comfort  and  success  in  our 
ministry.  It  may  perhaps  be  said,  and  not  gainsaid,  that  the  first  essential  for  the 
wellbeing  and  prosperity  of  a  congregation  is  a  good  minister.  Nothing  will  make 
up  for  the  absence  of  that.  It  is  the  mainspring  of  the  whole  organization.  But 
truly  next  to  that  is  a  good  eldership.  To  a  minister  they  are  the  very  pillars  of 
his  strength,  and  I  may  take  leave  to  say  that  he  is  not  a  wise  minister  who  does 
not  strive  to  get  and  to  keep  an  efficient  eldership.  It  m^  be  true  that  they  are 
not  caUed  upon  to  do  the  work  of  the  ministry.  This  Church  has  required  and 
requires  that  any  man  who  is  to  engage  in  the  ministry  of  the  word  must  receive 
a  training  for  the  work.  He  is  not  to  stand  up  and  deal  with  some  of  the  most 
perplexing  questions  that  can  occupy  the  human  mind  without  adequate  prepara- 
tion for  engaging  in  such  a  work.  The  Church  must  have  an  educated  ministry. 
And  we  believe  that'  her  office-bearers  and  people  almost  imiversally  sympathise 
with  her  in  that  opinion,  and  never  will  submit  to  the  instructions  of  an  untrained 
ministry.  But  while  that  is  true,  the  office-bearers  of  the  Church  have  weighty 
duties  to  perform, — duties  the  responsibilities  of  which  are  enough  without  striving 
to  increase  them  by  assuming  those  of  other  men.  Watching  over  the  flock  and 
working  among  the  flock  lies  as  much  to  their  hands  as  to  the  minister's.    Tender 
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dealing  with  the  sick  and  dying,  and  kindly  comforting  the  distressed,  are  daties 
the  call  to  which  is  ever  at  their  door.  They  can  do  much  to  encourage  the  regular 
attendance  on  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  not  only  in  the  public  exercises  of 
Sabbath-day  worship,  but  on  the  week-day  prayer  meetings.  And  then  tiieir 
walk  and  conversation.  A  holy  eldership  is  an  unspeakable  blessing  to  a  charch 
and  to  a  community.  And  while  we  have  to  cherish  much  gratitude  to  God  for  the 
great  names  which  adorn  the  roll  of  the  ministry  in  this  land, — and  truly  God  has 
been  pleased  to  raise  up  in  Scotland  ministers  second  to  none  who  have  adorned 
the  Church  of  Christ, — ^we  have  no  less  reason  to  cherish  gratitude  for  the  men  of 
grace  and  of  intellect  and  of  zeal  whom  He  has  raised  up  to  adorn  the  office  of 
the  eldership.  What  a  list  of  noble  men  would  be  found  in  casting  the  eye  over 
the  eldership  of  the  Scottish  Church  since  the  Reformation  !* 


THE  PAN-PRESBYTERIAN  COUNCIL. 
Two  very  interesting  meetings  were  held  in  Edinburgh  in  connection  with  this 
object.  As  is  well  known,  it  was  at  first  expected  that  the  meeting  of  this  council 
would  be  held  in  July  of  the  present  year.  It  appears,  however,  that  it  will  be 
more  convenient  for  our  American  brethren  to  delay  the  meeting  for  another  year, 
and  this  has  been  agreed  to.  But  several  of  the  deputies  from  the  more  distant 
parts  were  on  their  way  ere  this  intelligence  reached  them,  and  so  arriving  in 
Edinburgh,  it  was  resolved  that  one  meeting,  somewhat  of  a  business  kind,  and 
another  of  a  more  public,  should  be  held,  with  a  view  of  arranging  matters  of 
importance,  and  deepening  popular  interest  in  the  object  contempkted.  These 
meetings  were  addressed  by  distinguished  representatives  of  various  sections  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  widely  different  parts  of  the  world.  At  the  earlier  meeting, 
Professor  Blaikie,  the  convener  of  the  Scotch  Committee,  read  a  statement  of  what 
had  been  done  by  them  since  the  conference  met  in  London.  He  said,  *  Their  first 
business  had  been  to  prepare  minutes  of  the  conference  and  relative  documents,  and 
circulate  them  as  widFely  as  possible.  A  copy  had  been  sent  to  every  Presbyterian 
minister  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  many  of  those  in  the  colonies,  so  that  the 
nature  of  the  proposed  council  should  be  known  among  the  Churches  likely  to 
adhere.  The  next  endeavour  was  to  prepare  a  programme  of  subjects  for  considera- 
tion of  the  council,  and  to  transmit  it  to  the  other  committees  for  their  remarks. 
Further,  it  was  endeavoured  to  interest  other  Churches  in  the  movement,  especially 
several  of  the  Grerman  Churches,  those  in  the  Rhine  provinces  and  Westphalia. 
However,  it  was  believed  that  while  their  orthodoxy  was  certain,  the  authorities 
would  not  permit  their  uniting  with  a  body  which  called  itself  Presbyterian. 
Wherever  there  was  evangelical  life  and  earnestness,  the  project  of  a  Presbyterian 
Council  had  been  warmly  received,  and  nowhere  more  than  among  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  Austria,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Transylvania.  After  alluding  to  the 
disappointment  which  had  been  caused,  especially  to  the  deputies  from  the  more 
distant  colonies,  by  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting  of  the  council  in  consequence 
of  the  request  of  the  American  Church,  Professor  Blaikie  stated  that  Hne  object  of 
the  present  meeting  was,  in  the  first  place,  to  hear  a  brief  statement  from  the 
brethren  from  distsmt  colonies ;  and,  in  the  second,  to  consider  in  what  way  the 
council  of  next  year  might  best  carry  on  the  business  to  be  brought  before  them.' 
The  meeting  of  the  coming  year  is  looked  forward  to  with  much  interest  The 
subjects  to  be  discussed  are  of  vital  moment,  and  concern  more  than  the  inte- 
rests of  Presbyterianism, — ^they  embrace  the  interests  of  true  Christianity.  In  the 
discussion  of  these  subjects,  whilst  doubtless  there  will  be  substantial  unanimity, 
there  will  also  be  diversity  of  opinion.  Different  circumstances  beget  different 
views,  and  so  we  must  expect  charity  to  be  required  as  well  as  truth  to  be 
advanced. 


THE  LATE  PROFESSOR  EADIE. 
The  death  of  this  distinguished  man  at  any  time  would  have  been  felt  to  be  a  great 
loss  to  the  Church  of  which  he  was  such  an  ornament.     But  coming  at  this 
time,  it  is  a  crushing  calamity.    Only  a  few  weeks  after  arrangements  for  th« 
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condoctiDg  of  the  New  Theological  Hall  had  been  made,  so  far  as  was  possible, 
he  has  Ymm  called  home.  His  large  experience,  his  vast  scholarship,  his  great 
name,  would  have  been  of  immense  semoe,  and  continued  to  give  lustre  to  an 
institution  with  which  he  had  so  long  been  identified.  But  it  seemed  good  to  the 
Master  to  call  him  home.  In  one  sense  we  cannot  help  feeling  that,  like  the  late 
Norman  Macleod  and  other  men  of  great  capacity  and  enormous  actiyity,  he  has- 
tened forward  the  end.  His  work  as  a  minister,  professor,  and  commentator,  com- 
bined with  his  labours  as  a  citizen,  were  oyerpowering,  and  must  have  tasked  to 
the  uttermost  even  his  vast  powers,  and  told  injuriouidy  on  his  Herculean  frame. 
The  legacy  which  he  has  left  is  peculiarly  rich  and  yarious,  and  his  memory  will 
long  be  cherished  with  affectionate  and  grateful  and  legitimate  pride  throughout 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 


UNION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCHES. 
This  union,  which  during  many  years  has  been  advancing  towards  completion,  is 
now  '  an  accomplished  fact.'    It  was  consummated  with  not  a  little  ceremony,  and 
amid  much  rejoicing,  in  Liverpool  on  Ttiesday,  13th  June. 

Previous  to  the  union,  the  two  Synods  had  separate  meetings.  Afterwards  they 
met  in  the  Philharnionic  Hall,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  spacious  in  the  kingdom, 
which  was  crowded- with  a  deeply-interested  audience.  After  preliminaries,  the 
ceremony  of  union  was  thus  completed  : — 

^  The  Moderators  having  taken  thek  seats,  Dr.  Dykes,  as  the  junior  office-bearer, 
began  the  proceedings  by  intimating  that  the  100th  Psalm  would  be  sung.  Led 
by  a  choir,  assisted  by  a  splendid  organ,  the  vast  assemblage  sang  .this  Psalm  with 
great  impressiveness,  the  aspect  of  the  hall,  with  its  beautiful  area  and  handsome 
galleries  crowded  by  standing  worshippers,  being  very  effective.  At  the  termina- 
tion of  the  psalin,  portions  of  the  37th  chapter  of  Ezekiel  and  the  4th  chapter  of 
Ephesians  were  read  by  Dr.  Dykes ;  thereaiter  prayer  was  offered  by  Mr.  lUinkine 
as  senior  Moderator. 

'The  minutes  of  the  two  Synods  bearing  on  the  union  having  next  been  read  by 
the  clerks,  the  house  rose  to  its  feet  while  the  Moderators  made  the  required  declara- 
tion of  the  consummation  of  the  union.     In  doing  this, 

'Mr.  Rankine  said— As  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  I  hereby  declare  its  oneness  with  the  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  England,  in  respect  of  their  adhering  to  the  same  doctrinal  basis,  viz.  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith,  with  the  qualifications  accepted  by  the  Churches 
respectively :  I  declare  further  that  the  congregations  of  this  Church  situated  in 
England,  uniting  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England,  are  hereby  declared 
to  be  no  longer  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Synod,  but  to  form  part  of  the  body 
now  to  be  constituted,  and  hereafter  to  be  known  as  **  The  Presbyterian  Church  of 
England  -y  And  &ially,  I  declare  that,  in  respect  of  the  congregations  aforesaid, 
the  Synod  of  said  body  shall  be  entitled  to  and  vested  in  all  the  authority,  rights, 
and  benefits  to  which  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  is  now  or  may  become 
entitled. 

'  Dr.  Dykes,  as  representing  the  English  Presbyterian  Church,  made  a  declaration 
in  similar  terms. 

^Amid  prolonged  cheering,  the  Moderators  next  extended  to  one  another  the 
right  band  of  fellowship.  Immediately  after  the  performance  of  this  ceremony, 
the  133d  Psalm  was  sung,  and  prayer  engaged  in  by  Dr.  Joseph  Brown,  and  Mr. 
J.  R.  Welsh  of  Canning  Street,  Liverpool.' 

In  reference  to  the  part  taken  by  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  matter, 
Mr.  Stevenson,  M.P.,  who  acted  as  chairman  at  the  public  entertainment  on  the 
occasion,  generously  said — *The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  union  had  been 
the  self-sacrifice  manifested  by  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  It  was  no 
small  thing  for  any  Church  in  these  days  to  undergo  voluntarily  any  con- 
siderable dimmution  in  its  statistical  strength ;  and  that  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  had  been  willing  to  do  this  was  the  noblest  tribute  to  the  cause  of  union 
that  had  been  given.  He  could  not  but  think  that  this  sacrifice  would  not  go  with- 
out reward.    Ue  could  not  but  think  that  it  would  be  only  for  a  short  time  that  the 
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Scotch  GhuTch  would  be  in  diminished  starengih  and  a  smaller  area  than  fomerlj. 
Things,  he  thought,  were  inevitably  coming  to  a  union  of  a  much  more  general 
character  and  of  a  much  wider  area  than,  it  might  be,  many  of  them  had  aoy 
thought  of/ 

An  interesting  feature  in  connection  with  this  now  important  historical  event  is 
the  formation  of  a  Memorial  Fund.  Towards  this  many  valuable  contributioDs  have 
been  received ;  one  of  £25,000  deserves  special  recognition. 

A  distingui^ed  divine  (the  late  Principal  Cunningham)  used  to  say  what  Pres- 
byterianism  in  England  wanted  was  *  visibility.'  This  union  will  tend  in  the 
direction  of  magnitude,  and  therefore  of  '  visibility,'  and  consequently  of  attraction 
and  power.  Signs  of  this  are  even  now  apparent  The  Times  newspaper  has  given 
its  readers  some  information  on  the  subject,  and  this  is  significant. 

The  question  of  Presby  terianism  as  a  system  of  ecclesiastical  polity  is  coming  to 
the  front,  and  receiving  respectful  treatment  even  in  unexpected  quarters.  Thus 
the  Spectator,  who  used  to  identify  Presbyterianism  with  what  he  calls  '  the  Hard 
Church,'  in  a  recent  article  on  the  three  Scotch  Assemblies,  speaks  favourably  of 
it  as  being  at  once  firm  and  elastic.  Our  friend  the  Scotsman,  who  always,  how- 
ever, takes  cheerful  views  of  ecclesiastical  men  and  matters,  spoke  lately  quite 
ju^antly  of  the  prospects  and  capabilities  of  Presbyterianism,  all^it  he  did  ran  tilt 
against  the  proposed  Council. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  Presbyterianism  in  England,  as  everywhere  else,  may 
look  forward  hopefully.  Our  Congregational  brethren,  in  not  a  few  instances, 
axe  ready  to  acknowledge  the  central,  sustaining,  and  regulative  power  which 
it  possesses.  The  admirable  Dr.  Raleigh,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Congregational 
Union  in  Glasgow  two  months  ago,  in  combating  objections  that  were  made  against 
Independency,  said,  ^No  form  of  government  will  make  an  unreasonable  man 
reasonable.'  This  statement  was  received  with  applause,  and  it  is  doubtless  true. 
But  then  some  forms  of  government  may  deal  more  effectively  with  the  unreason- 
able man,  and  thus  prevent  or  suppress  his  upreasonable  manifestations. 

Whilst,  however,  we  believe  that  Presbyterianism  possesses  very  decidedly  the 
advantage  in  this  direction,  we  wish  to  speak  at  once  kindly  and  respectfully  of 
Congregationalism.  It  has  been,  under  God,  a  mighty  power  for  good  in  Esghuid ; 
and  we  doubt  not  that  the  now  United  Presbyterianism  of  that  country  will  go 
with  it  heart  and  hand  in  the  great  work  in  which  they  are  both  engaged,  by  seek- 
ing, in  common  with  other  Christian  communities,  to  win  the  land  from  the  thral- 
dom of  sin,  and  establish  throughout  all  its  borders  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  aod 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 


TORONTO— ISSUE  OF  THE  HERESY  CASE. 

The  Presbytery  of  Toronto  have  for  a  length  of  time  had  under  process  the  Rer. 
D.  J.  Macdonnell,  of  St.  Andrew's  Church  in  that  city,  for  doubts  expressed  by  him 
touching  the  duration  of  future  punishment.  He  had  submitted  statements  more 
^han  one  on  that  subject ;  and  on  SOth  May  substituted  the  following : — *  Notwith- 
standing the  difficulties  which  I  have  regarding  the  eternity  of  future  punishment, 
I  continue  my  adhesion  to  that  doctrine  as  implied  in  my  assent  to  the  Confession 
of  Faith  as  formerly  given.  (Signed)  D.  J.  Macdonnell.'  With  this  nearly  the 
whole  presbytery  declared  themselves  satisfied,  and  the  case  would  have  immedi- 
ately terminated ;  but  as  an  appeal  had  already  been  taken  to  the  General  Assembly, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  presbytery  was  not  entitled  to  entertain  the  new  element 
in  the  case.  It  was  therefore  agreed  that  on  this  technical  ground  the  appeal 
should  be  carried  out,  but  with  such  an  expression  of  the  presbytery's  mind  as 
will  probably  save  all  discussion.  Three  members,  however,  wished  the  case  sent 
simpliciter  to  the  Assembly,  and  expressed  doubts  about  the  import  of  the  word 
*  my '  in  Mr.  Macdonnell's  phrase,  *  my  assent  to  the  Confession  of  Faith,'  seeing 
that  assent  had  formerly  been  of  a  modified  sort. 
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THE  LATE  PROFESSOR  EADIE,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

BY  REV.  QEORGE  JEFFREY,  D.D. 

Dr.  George  Jeffrey,  of  London  Road  Church,  Glasgow,  conducted  the 
services  in  Lansdowne  Church,  Glasgow,  on  the  forenoon  of  the  Sabbath 
after  Dr.  Eadie's  funeral;  and  in  closing  his  discourse  he  said— I  now 
advert  to  the  special  occasion  of  my  occupying  this  pulpit  to-day.  '  A 
prince  and  a  great  man  has  fallen  in  Israel.'  He  who  spoke  to  you  '  all 
the  words  of  this  life ',has  been  removed  by  death.  The  weUrknown  form 
and  face  and  voice  shaU  be  known  in  this  place  no  more.  The  Lord:  hiath 
said,  ^  Come  up  hither,'  and  he  has  been  received  out  of  our  sight  into  the 
sanctuary  above.  Hj  hath  departed  '  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better.' 
He  hath  entered  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord.  They  who  knew  Dr.  Eadie  in 
the  domestic  circle  will  this  day  deeply  sympathise  with  his  amiable  partner, 
who  has  so  suddenly  been  bereaved  of  a  kind  and  loving  husband,  and  who 
now  sits  solitary  as  a  widow  under  the  shadow  of  her  great  grief.  :  Every 
relative  and  intimate  who  received  at  his  fireside  a  kindly  welconie,  has  to 
moarn  the  loss  of  a  friwid  who  gladdened  them  by  the  cheerfulness  of  his 
manly  Christian  spirit,  benefited  them  by  his  rich  and  racy  conversation,  and 
in  time  of  affliction  was  ever  ready  to  solace  them  with  hip.  sympathy  and 
love.  This  congregation  has  been  deprived  by  his  death  of  one  who  was 
an  able  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  and  a  faithful  pastor,  who  shunned  not  to 
declare  '  the  whole  counsel  of  God,'  and  who  fed  them  with  '  knowledge  and 
understanding.'  While  the  re-arrangement  of  the  work  of  our  Theological 
Hall  made  it  needful  that  Dr.  Eadie  should  have  a  colleague,  I  can  testify 
how  greatly  he  rejoiced  in  preaching  the  '  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God ' 
from  this  pulpit  j  and  I  cannot  tell  how  deeply  it  touched  my  heart  to  learn 
that  on  his  deathbed,  and  the  night  before  he  died,  with  his  eye  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  Hall  in  November,  he  had  expressed  the  hope  that  he  might  yet 
preach  six  months  in  Lansdowne.  By  his  death  our  city  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  eminent  citizens,  and  the  pulpit  one  of  its  most  distinguished  mmisters. 
Our  Theological  Hall  suffers  sorely  by  his  death,  for  he  was  one  of  the 
pillars  of  its  strength.  Our  denomination  has  lost  one  of  its  brightest  orna- 
ments, and  the  Church  of  Christ  one  whose  works  had  made  him  known  as 
an  able  divine  and  an  accomplished  biblical  scholar  over  the  whole  Christian 
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world.  Few  have  had  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  honse  of  the  living 
God,  or  have  done  more  through  grace  by  active,  laborious,  self-denying 
service  in  the  cause  of  Christ  to  keep  a  name  in  loving  remembrance.  I  do 
not  design  to  give  anything  like  a  history  of  Dr.  Eadie's  life  and  labours, 
lliat  will  be  done  by  another  well  able  to  undertake  the  task.  But  it  be- 
comes me,  after  so  many  long  years  of  brotherly  intercourse,  to  give  a  short 
tribute  of  affection  to  his  memory.  Dr.  Eadie  was  a  man  of  unaffected  piety. 
HJe  shrank  frcon  opening  up  to  any  eye  the  page  of  his  spiritual  experience ; 
but  no  one  who  knew  him  could  fail  to  see  from  every  side-light  of  sympathy 
and  feeling  that  he  humbly  rested  by  faith  on  the  all-sufficient  Saviour,  and 
cheerfully  through  grace  was  prepared  to  do  and  bear  His  will.  When  he 
ministered  to  those  he  loved  the  consolations  of  the  gospel,  the  unmistakable 
faith  and  love  of  his  own  soul  were  clearly  yet  unconsciously  revealed. 
The  cause  of  Christ  lay  near  his  heart,  and  he  was  instant  in  season  and  out 
of  season  to  advance  it.  He  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  evangeljfitic  work  of 
our  city,  and  was  ever  ready  to  help  in  the  service,  notwithstanding  his  many 
duties  and  abounding  labours.  He  has  left  behind  him  a  consistent  Chris- 
tian life,  characterized  by  zeal  and  diligence  and  toil  in  almost  every  depart- 
ment of  gospel  labour,  to  testify  that  he  had  received  the  grace  of  God,  and 
not  in  vain.  He  was  a  man  of  genial  and  generous  spirit.  How  kindly  did 
he  ever  speak  of  all  his  ministerial  brethren  I  How  ready  was  he  to  cast  the 
mantle  of  charity  over  all  their  faults  and  failings  !  With  what  gentle  hand 
did  he  touch  any  eccentricity  of  character,  while  at  the  same  time  the  mode  of 
touch  told  how  much  he  enjoyed  it !  He  had  keen  sensibilities,  which  his  manner 
concealed.  He  was  instinctively  alive  to  any  act  of  kindness,  and  felt  deeply 
even  a  word  which  was  designed  by  its  utterance  to  wound.  No  one  of  his 
ministerial  brethr^  ever  heard  from  his  Mps  a  single,  sentence  that  did  not 
tell  that  in  his  tongue  was  the  law  of  kindness.  He  did  many  an  act  of 
benevolence,  which,  with  singular  modesty,  he  ever  strove  to  hide.  Even 
many  who  knew  him  were  little  aware  of  the  exceeding  tenden;iess  of  his 
heart.  He  was  ever  ready  to  minister  to  the  needy  in  times  of  difficulty  and 
distress ;  and  in  some  cases  how  ample  and  repeated  were  his  gifts  to  those 
in  straitened  circumstances,  who  were  only  linked  to  him  by  the  ties  of  early 
memories  and  schoolboy  associations  I  He  delivered  ^  the  poor  that  cried, 
and  the  fatherless,'  and  he  caused  *  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy.*  He 
was  a  man  of  massive  bodily  frame  and  stalwart  intellect  His  mind  was 
both  powerful  and  acute.  He  spared  neither  time  nor  toil  in  the  work  of 
study,  and  every  subject  which  engaged  his  attention  received  a  careful  and 
thorough  investigation.  Thus  generally  what  he  preached  as  well  as 
what  he  published  bore  all  the  marks  of  patient  thought  and  laborious 
research.  He  went  at  once  to  the  heart  of  his  subject,  seized  it  with 
vigorous  grasp,  and  set  it  forth  in  clear  and  frequently  in  striking  light. 
He  was  gifted  with  quick  discernment,  accurate  discrimination,  and  a  sound 
and  solid  judgment.  He  had  a  marvellous  memory,  and  how  amply  was 
it  stored  with  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge !  Like  Grotins 
and  Pascal,  he  seemed  to  forget  nothing  he  ever  heard,  or  read,  or  thought. 
He  had  not  a  little  of  poetic  fancy ;  and  his  style  of  writing,  while  it 
displayed  all  the  robustness  and  vigour  of  a  manly  intellect,  yet  preserved 
to  the  end  all  the  freshness,  and  glow,  and  efflorescence  of  youth.  He  was 
a  man,  as  you  know,  of  ripe  scholarship  and  of  high  literary  attainments;  a 
proficient  in  the  original  languages  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  of  the 
cognate  tongues ;  a  master  in  classical  literatui^,  and  familiar  with  modern 
tongues.    Few  excelled  hhn  in  his  knowledge  of  general  literature,  or  in 
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the  stores  he  had  aeqnired  of  vast  and  yaried  infopnatioiii,  aiid  which  he  80 
admirably  used  in  the  serrice  of  the  gospel.  Yet  he  bore  the  burden  of  all 
his  learning  and  attainments  without  pride  or  display.  What  he  had 
acquired  by  indefatigable  and  ceaseless  toil  he  laid  as  a  gift  upon  the  altar 
of  the  Lord,  and  thns  all  was  sanctified  to  the  advanoenent  of  the  Sayioor's 
glory.  Yon  know  what  he  was  as  a  preacher,  and  what  was  the  great 
theme  of  all  his  pnlpit  ministrations.  He  set  forth  Christ  in  His  person,  the 
object  of  all  saving  faith ;  Christ,  the  Lord  oar  righteonsness,  through  His 
substitutionary  sacrifice  the  only  ground  of  pardon  and  acceptance  with 
God;  Christ,  by  His  word  and  Spirit  the  only  source  of  sanctifyfaig 
influence.  While  he  pled  with  sinners  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  how 
specially  fitted  were  all  his  ministrations  to  build  up  believers  in  our  most 
holy  faith  !  Though  he  had  sympathy  with  independent  thought,  he  had  no 
favour  for  those  who  would  tread  out  the  old  landmarks  of  theological 
truth.  He  held  firmly,  and  proclaimed  fully  and  clearly,  the  grand  old 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  as  embodied  in  the  creed  of  our  Church.  These 
were  the  matter  of  his  faith,  and  they  formed  the  chief  subjects  of  his  pulpit 
miuistrations.  You  as  a  people  were  singularly  privileged  in  listening  to  his 
Scripture  expositions.  He  fed  you  with  the  finest  of  the  wheat.  He  kept 
back  nothing  that  was  profitable  unto  you.  He  was  truly  a  workman  not 
needing  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth,  and  giving  to 
erery  member  of  the  household  of  faith  his  portion  of  meat  in  due  season. 
You  know  with  what  conscientiousness  he  did  the  work  of  the  pastorate  among 
you.  No  one  could  be  more  careful  in  visitation  of  the  sick.  Amidst  all 
his  avocations,  he  always  found  time  to  see  the  bereaved,  *  to  visit  the  father- 
less and  widows  in  their  affliction.'  He  gave  to  the  old  as  well  as  the  young 
a  full  share  both  of  his  pastoral  and  ministerial  labour.  Ye  know  how  he 
exhorted,  and  comforted,  and  charged  you  as  a  father  doth  his  children,  *  that 
ye  would  walk  worthy  of  God,  who  hath  called  you  to  His  kingdom  and 
glory.'  As  a  professor,  he  won  the  hearts  of  his  students.  They  who 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  theological  teaching  and  training  all  speak  of  him 
with  esteem,  admiration,  and  love.  He  had  the  rare  power  of  awakening 
thought,  of  inspiring  the  student's  mind  with  desire  and  determination  to 
search  into  the  treasures  of  divine  truth,  to  be,  like  himself,  a  master  in 
Israel.  His  very  presence  in  the  Hall  was  an  incentive  to  a  right-hearted 
emulation  and  a  noble  ambition.  None  of  those  who  had  the  benefit  of  his 
prelections  and  the  example  of  his  professorial  chair  will  ever  forget  bun,  or 
fail  to  acknowledge  what  they  owe  to  his  influence  and  instructions.  His 
powers  of  application  and  acquisition  were  remarkable ;  and  though  ever  at 
work,  he  never  seemed  exhausted  by  any  mental  toil.  He  had  a  singular 
felicity  in  imparting  the  information  he  had  acquired,  in  threading  the  intri- 
cacies of  any  difficult  topic,  in  exposing  and  setting  aside  erroneous  views  on 
any  passage  of  divine  truth,  and  in  making  plain  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
mind  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  Hence,  while  a  voluminous  writer,  an  able  preacher, 
and  an  accomplished  professor,  we  especially  turn  to  his  commentaries  on  sacred 
Scripture,  that  we  may  have  a  just  conception  of  his  rare  ability,  extensive  . 
leammg,  and  remarkable  acquirements.  These  commentaries  are  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory.  They  are  his  chief  legacy  to  the  Church  of  Christ. 
They  have  secured  for  him  the  first  place  among  all  the  biblical  scholars  in 
the  land.  Few  exegetical  works  equal  these  commentaries  in  exact  scholar- 
ship, and  there  are  none  that  excel  them  in  spiritual  insight,  in  clear  and 
full  and  masterly  exhibition  of  the  mind  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  in  then- 
thorough  sympathy  with  the  great  doctrines  of  divine  grace.    X^PJ^  ^  po 
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works  more  helpfnl  to  the  study  of  the  divine  word.  To  read  them  is 
instructive  to  the  student,  and  no  less  refreshing  to  the  saint.  The  com- 
mentary on  the  Ephesians  ever  lay  on  the  table  of  my  revered  father, 
Dr.  Beattie.  It  was  so  full  of  the  power  and  freshness  of  that  gospel  tnith 
which  he  loved,  that  it  was  frequently  in  his  hand  during  the  last  years  of  his 
life.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  the  brethren  of  the  presbytery  esteemed  and 
honoured  him.  They  ever  delighted  to  see  his  face ;  and  when  he  took  part 
in  their  business,  especial  stress  was  laid  upon  his  counsel.  While  deeply 
attached  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  he  was  distinguished  by  a 
catholic  spirit,  and  was  ever  ready  to  embrace  all  Christian  men  of  e?ery 
denomination  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.  His  heart  ever  warmed  to  Glasgow, 
and  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  all  that  concerned  the  welfare  of  its  citizens. 
But  no  one  could  fail  to  see  that  whenever  he  thought  of  Glasgow  his  heart 
ever  bore  him  to  the  pulpit  of  Lansdowne  and  the  people  of  his  charge. 
These  held  the  .chief  place  in  his  affection  as  the  Saviour's  servant,  and 
around  them  were  entwined  his  heart's  tenderest  associations  and  warmest 
remembrances.  I  have  lost  by  Dr.  Eadie*s  death  a  genuine  friend,  with 
whom  I  had  brotherly  intercourse  over  the  whole  past  period  of  my  ministerial 
life.  He  was  ordained  three  years  before  my  ordination  in  liondon  Road, 
and  from  him  I  received  the  intimation  of  my  call.  /  My  esteemed  friends  Dr. 
James  Taylor  and  Dr.  MacGill  have  left  the  city,  and  of  the  Secession 
Church  I  only  of  all  Dr.  Eadie's  contemporaries  remain.  How  loud  the 
voice  that  comes  to  me  as  well  as  to  you  from  this  vacant  pulpit,  hung  all 
around  in  the  drapery  of  mourning !  Does  it  not  say,  in  language  both 
impressive  and  affecting,  '  Be  ye  also  ready !'  Still,  it  becomes  us  not  to 
murmur  and  repine.  Let  us  rather  give  thanks  to  the  Lord  that  the  sunset 
of  His  servant's  life  has  only  closed  a  bright  day  of  signal  usefulness ;  that 
He  who  gave  him  to  the  Church  with  all  his  gifts  and  graces,  is  able  to 
raise  up  others  to  carry  on  the  Master's  work  and  to  advance  His  gloiy. 
Nay,  amidst  all  the  sorrow  of  bereavement  in  this  our  dark  day  of  mourning, 
it  becomes  us  to  give  praise  to  the  Lord's  most  holy  name,  that  we  can  even 
now,  by  the  light  of  faith,  anticipate  the  glory  of  that  blissful  time  when  we 
shall  see  our  friend  again,  when  death  itself  shall  unite  those  whom  now  it 
has  parted,  to  gladden  them  for  ever  with  the  nobler  communion  of  the 
sanctuary  on  high.  With  the  joy  of  the  everlasting  home  of  our  Father's 
house  before  us,  let  us  pass  along  the  pathway  of  our  present  pilgrimage, 
leaning  by  faith  on  the  arm  of  the  divine  Saviour,  and  then, 

*  A  few  short  years  of  evil  past, 
We  reach  the  happj  shore, 
Where  death-divided  friends  at  last 
Shall  meet  to  part  no  more.' 


THE    HUMILIATION    OF    CHRIST. 

BY  REV.  WILLIAM  TUBNEB,  EDINBURGH. 

The  highly  important  work  whose  title  is  given  below  *  is  one  of  the  many 
recent  signs  which  show  that  the  spirit  of  theological  inquiry  is  now  at  last 
fully  awake  in  Scotland.  The  time  of  its  slumber  has  been  considerably 
protracted.   The  Reformation  from  Popery  settled  the  form  not  only  of  Church 

•  The  Humiliation  of  Christy  in  its  Physical,  Ethical,  and  Official  Aspects,  The  sixth  series 
of  the  Cunningham  liectures.  By  Alexander  B.  Bruce,  RD.,  Professor  of  Divinity,  Free 
Chnpoh  CoUege,  Glasgow.    Edinburgh ;  T.  &  T.  Clark,  George  Street.    1876. 
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goyernment,  bnt  also  of  Church  doctrine.  After  the  earnest  inyestigations 
and  discussions  of  that  period,  the  theological  mind  gladly  sought  repose,  and 
fell  asleep;  thenceforward,  in  this  country  at  least,  it  has  till  lately  remained 
npon  the  whole  satisfied  with  the  results  then  attained,  and  has  been  content 
to  keep  within  the  boundaries  then  marked  out.  Many  seemed  to  believe 
that  all  truth  profitable  to  be  known  was  contained  within  the  boards  of  the 
Confession;  some  had  even  begun  to  question  if  further  progress  was 
possible.  We  remember  hearing  a  Protestant  professor,  in  a  theological 
seminary,  seriously  maintain  that  theology,  as  based  upon  one  inspired  Book, 
is  a  perfect,  in  the  sense  of  being  a  finished,  science,  standing  thus  radically 
apart  from  those  sciences  that  seek  to  compass  the  inexhaustible  phenomena 
and  power  of  the  mental  and  material  worlds.  That  the  word  of  God  is 
also  inexhaustible,  and  that  all  systems  of  doctrine  are  necessarily  inadequate 
when  measured  against  its  fulness,  are  ideas  that  seemed  foreign  to  the  mind 
of  the  excellent  and  learned  professor. 

It  is  eyident  that  even  in  the  most  orthodox  circles  these  ideas  are  now 
familiar,  and  that  it  is  now  everywhere  an  accepted  truth  that  the  Bible  is 
larger  and  deeper  than  the  Confession  of  Faith.  We  must  be  allowed  to  say 
that  we  reflect  with  a  certain  special  satisfaction  npon  the  quarter  whence 
the  book  before  us  proceeds.  We  have  rejoiced  jn  the  fact  that  the  Free 
Church,  while  glorying  in  the  maintenance  of  the  establishment  principle, 
has  achieved  triumphs  so  noble  on  behalf  of  Voluntaryism ;  we  do  not  rejoice 
less  that  the  Free  Church,  while  boasting  somewhat  loudly  of  its  confessional 
orthodoxy,  has  begun  so  strikingly  to  manifest  the  spirit  of  theological  pro- 
gress. A  doubt  quite  plainly  expressed  as  to  the  soundness  in  the  faith  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  was  one  of  the  rocks  on  which  the  recent 
Union  movement  was  vn^cked.  Now  there  can  be  no  question  that  there 
is  in  our  Church  a  general  tendency  to  emphasize  certain  aspects  of  the 
atonement,  which,  though  quite  conspicuous  in  the  Bible,  are  hardly,  or  only 
very  sparingly,  exhibited  in  the  Westminster  standards ;  at  the  same  time,  we 
thought  it  hard  measure  when  our  brethren  on  that  ground  charged  us  with 
departure  from  the  faith,  and  virtually  said.  In  order  to  be  orthodox,  you 
must  not  only  believe  nothing  that  contradicts,  but  also  nothing  that  goes 
beyond,  the  accepted  creed.  We  bore  it  patiently,  however,  for  we  knew 
that  the  spiritual  life  stirring  in  the  Free  Church  would  soon  penetrate  and 
pervade  its  faculty  of  thought  no  less  than  its  practical  energies.  We  have 
no  idea  that  the  reproach  will  ever  again  be  heard, — at  least  from  Saxon 
lips  (how  long  the  Gaelic  mind  may  preserve  the  sancta  simpUcitaa  of  its 
belief  that  United  Presbyterianism  and  heresy  are  synonymous,. we  would 
not  venture  to  say). 

It  is  to  be  cordially  acknowledged  that  no  charge  of  unsoundness  in  the 
faith  can  justly  be  brought  against  the  work  before  us.  It  is  one  of  its 
distinguishing  excellenceSj  that  while  progressive  and  stimulating  in  its  cha- 
racter, it  is  at  the  same  time  marked  by  a  fine  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  word 
of  God.  While  going  beyond,  the  Confession  of  Faith,  it  carefully  keeps 
withm  the  lines  of  Scripture.  Indeed,  we  think  we  discern  tokens  of  the 
exerdse  of  a  rigorous  self-restraint  on  the  part  of  the  author,  in  withholding 
bimself  from  the  pursuit  of  speculations  to  which  his  theme  invites  him,  and 
for  which  it  is  evident  there  is  not  wanting  a  natural  aptitude  in  his  mind, 
and  that,  as  it  seems,  simply  because  there  might  be  danger  of  being  led  by 
such  speculations  to  transgress  the  boundaries  of  scriptural  orthodoxy,  or 
at  least  of  exposing  himself  to  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  heresy  by 
those  who  scarcely  tolerate  departure  from  the  accustomed  forms  of  theo* 
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logioal  6zp]!>es6ion.    The  -work  as  a  whole  may  be  characterized  as  eminently 
lettmed,  judicioas,  and  saggestiye,  marked  by  great  mastery  of  the  subject, 
by  critical  aenteaess,  and  by  yigoar  and  beauty  of  style.    It  introdaces 
English  readers  to  a  new  region  of  theological  tbonght;  and  while  Dr« 
Brace  contributes  little  that  is  absolutely  original,  it  deserves  grateful  recog- 
nition that  he  traverses  with  firm  tread  and  with  clear-sighted  intelMgence  a 
wide  field  of  literature,  patristic  and  continental,  marking  the  various  doc- 
trines which  have  been  propounded  on  the  subject  he  has  chosen,  ranging 
them  in  their  natural  order,  and  subjecting  them  to  kei&a  and  scripturdly-^ 
enlightened  judgm^t    Moreover,  it  is  to  be  said  that  if  the  book  as  a 
whole  is  characterized  rather  by  critical  than  originative  and  speeuktife 
power,  this  seems  to  bdong  rather  to  its  plan  and  scope  than  to  the  lack  of 
requisite  faculty  in  the  writer.    On  particular  points,  when  he  feels  himself 
at  Uberty  to  do  so,  he  gives  reins  to  his  power  of  thought,  and  opens  up 
various  fresh  and  suggestive  views. 

Dr.  Bruce*s  subject  is  the  Humiliation  of  Christ  in  its  Physical,  Ethical, 
and  Official  Aspects.  After  the  first  lecture,  which  is  introductory  to  the 
whole,  the  author  devotes  three  lectnres  to  the  first  of  these  aspects,  one  to 
the  second,  and  one  to  the  third.  We  think  it  somewhat  to  be  regretted 
'  that  Dr.  Bruce  has  taken  up  so  wide  a  field,  or  at  least  has  so  arranged  his 
materials.  We  are  glad,  indeed,  to  have  these  interesting  discussions  of 
some  of  the  theories  of  the  atonement  recently  broached  which  are  pre- 
sented in  the  sixth  lecture.  At  the  same  time,  the  atonement  is  too  large  a 
theme  to  be  satisfactorily  disposed  of  in  one  lecture ;  and  we  do  not  see  that 
the  author  derives  any  special  advantage  in  discussing  it  from  the  fact  that 
he  views  it  in  connection  with  the  state  of  humiliation.  It  is  evident  that 
the  supreme  dogmatic  interest  of  the  subject  which  Dr.  Bruce  has  taken  up 
hes  in  the  question  regarding  the  person  of  Christ ;  and  it  appears  to  us  that 
he  would  have  rendered  his  work  more  compact,  complete,  and  in  every  way 
satisfactory,  had  he  given  to  this  the  leading  place,  and  treated  the  others 
as  subordinate.  As  it  is,  by  taking  up  and  (£sposing  of  the  physical  aspect 
of  the  humiliation,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  person  first,  he  has  deprived  him- 
self of  the  advantage  of  addressing  himself  to  this  the  most  critical  part  of 
the  subject,  after  a  full  view  of  the  Scripture  testimony  bearing  on  the 
subject,  and  a  settlement  of  the  facts  cleanly  asoertaioable.  The  fifth 
lecture,  for  example,  on  the  ethical  aspect  of  the  humiliation,  is  rei^y  a 
statement,  with  relevant  discussions,  of  the  data  which  Scripture  furnishes 
regarding  the  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ,  specially  His  sasceptibiUty  of  growth 
and  His  liability  to  temptation.  But  all  this  might  have  been  turned  to 
higher  dogmatic  account,  had  it  preceded  the  discussions  regarding  the 
person.  The  progress  of  the  work  should  have  been  that  exemplified,  for 
example,  in  the  weU*known  book  of  Gess  ^th  which  Dr.  Bruce  is  familiar, 
from  the  facts  to^^the  theory,  from  the  more  clear  to  the  more  obscure,  from 
Searipture  data  to  the  deduotions  of  reason.  In  like  mann«*,  it  is  probable 
that  all  that  is  most  important  and  relevant  in  the  lecture  on  the  atonement 
might  have  been  made  to  bear  upon  the  elucidation  and  settlement  of  the 
question  just  referred  to. 

To  Dr.  Bruce's  handling  of  this  question  let  us  now  more  particnlarty 
advert.    Some  of  the  leading  memmta  in  his  discussion  are  as  follows : — 

(1.)  He  postulates  most  justly  the  true-  personality  and  knowableness  of 
God  in  a  noble  passage^  too  long  to  quote  (pp.  15  f.),  m  which  he  speaks  of 
himsdf  as  ^desirous  to. believe  in  a  God  absolutely  full  of  moral  contents, 
kuowable  on  the  ethical  side  of  His  nature  trulyj  though  not  perfeetli/i  like 
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laan  in  that  which  most  exalts  haman  natare, — ^loving  with  a  Ioyb  like  that 
oi  good  men,  only  incomparably  grander,  rismg  in  point  of  magnanimity 
high  above  human  love  as  heaven  is  high  above  the  earth,  passing  ^lowledge 
in  dimenflions,  bat  perfectly  comprehensible  in  nature.'  ^  The  glory  of  Qod 
coiifiists  not  simply  in  being  high,  bat  in  that  He,  the  highest  and  greatest, 
can  humble  Himself  in  love  to  be  the  lowest  and  the  least.' 

(2.)  Proceeding  on  this  postulate,  he  also  most  justly  protests  i^ainst  the 
application  to  the  question  in  hand  of  our  a  priori  notions  as  to  the  Divine 
Being,  and  as  to  what  is  and  is  not  possible  to  Him.    Nothing  has  been 
more  common  than  this  mode  oi  disposing  of  the  difficulties  of  tibie  subject, 
aad  of  setting  metaphysical  considerations  regarding  the  divine  nature  over 
against  the  testimonies  of  the  word  of  God.    Thus,  to  go  no  farther  than 
Principal  Cunmagham's  HiHorieal  Theology  (vol  i.  p.  311),  we  find  the 
following : — ^  Of  course  He  (t.e.  the  Logos)  could  not  cease  to  be  God,  to 
be  fally  possessed  of  the  divine  nature,  with  all  divine  perfections  and  pre- 
rogatives. .  .  .  Thedivinenatare,ofcoarse)  continued  unchanged,  because  it 
is  anchangeable.'    Dr.  Bruce  writes  in  a  different  strain  (p.  221) :  ^  It  does 
not  se^n  advisable  to  dispose  of  it  (the  kenotic  theory)  in  a  summary 
manner,  by  a    priori  reasoning  from  the  divine  unchangeableness.    This 
attribate  doabtiess  offers  a  very  tempting  short  road  to  the  refutation  of 
a  theory  which  we  have  previously  made  up  oar  minds  not  to  believe.    It  is 
yerj  easy  for  one,  taking  his  stand  at  that  point,  to  ask  imposing  and 
formidable  qaestions.    Is  this  so-called  kenosis  metaphysically  possible  ?  Can 
the  Almighty  God  depotentiate  Himself?  can  the  Infinite  One  limit  Him- 
self? can  the  Ommseient  One  reduce  Himself  to  the  state  of  a  mere  human 
germ,  without  knowledge,  or  even  so  much  as  self  •consciousness  ?  *    For 
my  part,  I  do  not  care  to  ask  such  qaestions ;  I  am  not  indiaed  to  dogmatize 
in  what  is  possible  pr  impossible  for  God.    I  think  it  best  to  keep  the  mind 
clear  of  too  decided  prepossessions  in  such  matters.    It  appears  to  me  not 
rery  safe  to  indulge  in  a  priori  reasonings  from  divine  attributes,  and 
especially  froDi  divine  unchangeableness.'    This  is  evidently  a  very  important 
statemMit.    If  Dr.  Bruce  is  right  in  the  principle  which  he  thus  lays  down, 
—if  our  a^priori  notions  regarding  divine  absoluteness,  infinitude,  unchange- 
ableness, and  passibility  are  not  to  dominate  in  the  formation  of  our  views 
regarding  the  oonstitutioa  of  the  incarnate  Logos, — ^then  nothing  remains  but 
to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  inspired  word,  and  simply  accept  the  indications 
which  Scripture  gives  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  endowm^ts  of  the  man 
Christ  Jesus.    And  that  Dr.  Bruce  is  right  we  have  no  doubt.    There  are 
many  facts  that  teach  us  that  our  so-called  primary  notions  even  of  essences 
more  near  to  us  than  the  divine  essence  by  no  means  measure  the  possibilities 
of  existence.    In  the  case  of  matter,  for  example,  impenetrability  seems  to 
OS  one  of  its  essential  properties.    Yet  we  hear  of  Jesus  appearing  in  the 
midst  of  the  disciples,  ^  the  door  being  shut ;'  and  of  Peter  escaping  through 
the  barred  gates  of  the  prison  at  Csesarea.    Again,  it  belongs  to  our  primary 
idea  of  mind,  that,  being,  immaterial,  it  has  no  relation  to  place;  yet  it  is 
certain  that  in  this  world  at  least,  and  in  our  unbodied  state,  our  minds  are 
very  d^nitely  localised.    Thus  both  that  familiar  matter  which  we  think  we 
know  so  well,  and  that  mind  which  enters  so  intimately  into  our  own  being, 
and  which  we  oa^t  to  know  better  than  anything  elsie,  refuse,  to  be  bound 

*  Ebncd  (fiogmaUk,  iL  S.  45)  r«iDiiid8  m  thftt  in  the  ctae  of  the  latest  opponent  of  the 
Church-dootrine  of  the  incarnaticu  of  the  personal  Word,  Dr.  Sohenkel,  the  whole  con- 
tention proceeds  npon  a  perverted  conception  of  the  abstract  or  metaphysical  unchangeable- 
itt8$  of  QoA.    fteB.ath&akBl:(J)ogmataB,  k.  S.  696)... 
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by  the  trammels  of  oar  a  priori  ideas ;  snrely  mach  more  is  it  to  be  mider- 
stood  that  to  the  Infinite  One  pertain  possibilities  of  action  and  of  being 
which  we  are  utterly  nnable  to  predict !     Dr.  Brace,  in  the  seqnel  of  the 
passage  from  which  we  have  qaoted,  most  jnstly  addaces  the  incarnation 
itself  as  inconsistent  with  the  attribate  of  the  divine  unchangeableness  as 
ordinarily  conceived  of,  and  not  that  only,  bnt  every  other  self-assumed  form 
of  limitation  under  which  the  infinite  appears  to  us.    But  the  incarnation 
and  the  other  finite  manifestations  of  God  are  facts.    And  since  by  these 
facts  the  right  of  our  a  priori  conceptions  to  control  our  apprehensions  of  the 
Most  High  has  been  dethroned,  we  are  left  at  perfect  liberty  to  receive  as 
credible  and  real  any  well-attested  form  of  revelation  in  which  He  may 
present  Himself  to  our  view.    At  the  same  time,  that  fundamental  postulate 
on  which  Dr.  Bruce's  argument  rests,  that  all  fulness  of  personal  life  belongs 
to  God,  points  to  the  possession  of  all  fulness  of  power  for  the  manifestation 
of  that  life.    A  life  which  cannot  be  suitably  exercised  cannot  be  said  to  be 
possessed.    A  love  which  is  barred,  though  it  be  by  the  perfections  of  the 
Being  in .  whom  it  dwells,  from    adequate   self-manifestation,   is   a  love 
trammelled  and  imperfect,  and  perfection  in  this  case  becomes  imperfection. 
And  as  the  highest  love  works  by  self-sacrifice,  it  seems  inconceivable  that 
^he  absolutely  highest  and  best  Being  should  be  by  His  nature  debarred 
from  such  noblest  work. 

(3.)  Appealing  to  Scripture  for  information  regarding  the  person  of 
Christ,  our  author  draws  chiefly  from  the  well-known  passages,  Phil.  ii.  6, 
and  Heb.  ii.  11  f.  From  the  exposition  of  these  passages,  conducted  with 
skill  and  power,  he  deduces  certain  christological  axioms,  representing  the 
conditions  which  must  be  met  and  satisfied  by  our  theories  on  the  subject. 
The  axioms  (so-called, — the  name  seems  rather  unfortunate),  as  stated  by 
iiim,  are  eight  in  number,  and  are  too  long  for  quotation.  They  may  be 
thus  summed  up, — ^A  divine  person,  the  Logos,  by  ^  a  free  resolve  performed 
the  sublime  act  of  self-exinanition  which  issued  in  the  incarnation,' — an 
act  ^involving  a  change  of  state  for  the  divine  actor,'  Hhe  personalitj 
continuing  the  same,'  the  new  state  being  that  of  ^  likeness  to  men  in  all  pes* 
sible  respects,  both  in  nature  and  in  experience, — a  likeness  in  nature  as  com- 
plete as  if  He  were  merely  a  human  personality.'  In  other  words,  as  indeed 
stated  elsewhere  by  Dr.  Bruce  (p.  247),  the  interests  to  be  conserved  by 
every  sound  theory  on  the  person  of  Christ  are  mainly  these, — the  reahty  of 
the  divinity,  the  reality  of  the  humanity,  the  identity  of  the  person  in  the 
pre-existent  and  incarnate  states,  and  ^  the  voluntariness  and  ethical  value 
of  the  state  of  humiliation.' 

In  the  hght  of  these  principles,  he  proceeds  to  judge  the  leading  doctrines 
which  have  been  held  regardmg  the  person  of  Christ.  The  lectures  devoted 
to  the  patristic  and  to  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  christologies  need  not 
detain  us.  We  commend  them  to  our  readers  as  most  instructive  and  valu- 
able. In  his  fourth  lecture  he  discusses  ^  modem  kenotic  theories,' — ^the 
words  kenosis — kenotic  being  adopted  from  the  Greek  of  Phil.  ii.  7,  cavroi^ 
^KO'oxrc,  to  indicate  the  act  of  self-emptying  or  self-exinanition  there  spoken 
of ;  and  herein,  so  far  at  least  as  christological  doctrine  is  concerned,  lies 
the  kernel  of  the  book. 

The  bringing  into  prominence  the  idea  involved  in  the  words  of  the 
apostle  just  quoted,  and  emphasizing  this  idea  in  the  formation  of  christo- 
logical doctrine,— of  all  Vhich  the  honour  belongs  to  the  modem  and  more 
orthodox  school  of  German  theology, — marks  an  important  advance  in 
theological  science.    The  elaborate  and  standard  work  of  Domer  has  made 
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readers  acqaainted  with  the  leading  names  and  doctrines  of  this 
school,  but  to  Dr.  Brace  belongs  the  merit  of  being  the  first  of  oar  natire 
theologians  to  make  public  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  speculations 
which  have  issued  from  it.  His  account  and  criticism  of  kenotic  theories 
are  characterized  as  usnal  by  much  ability,  and  are  in  a  high  degree  inform* 
log  and  stimulating.  At  the  same  time,  his  treatment  of  the  subject  leaves 
upon  onr  mind  a  sense  of  dissatisfaction  and  disappointment.  Sometimes  he 
appears  even  to  question  the  validity  of  the  kenosis  doctrine  itself,  as  in  p. 
245,  where  he  speaks  of  having  ^  every  desire  to  give  the  kenotic  theory  a 
fair  and  candid  hearing.'  But  of  course  he  knows  that  what  the  term 
kmoek  represents  is  not  a  human  speculation  but  a  scriptural  fact,  and  in 
his  own  fundamental  axioms  he  has  set  this  fact  in  its  right  place.  In  this 
and  similar  expressions,  therefore,  he  must  refer  not  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
apostle,  but  to  the  theories  of  the  German  theologians.  Of  these,  in  general, 
his  criticism  issues  in  a  purely  negative  result.  Of  them  all  he  says,  p.  246 : 
^  The  hypotheses  of  a  double  Ufe^  of  a  gradual  itwamation^  and  of  a  depotentiated 
Logos^  are  legitimate  enough  as  tentative  solutions  of  a  hard  problem ;  and 
those  who  require  their  aid  may  use  any  one  of  them  as  a  prop  around  which 
faith  may  twine.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  adopt  any  one  of  them ;  we  are 
Oct  obliged  to  choose  between  them ;  we  may  stand  aloof  from  them  all ; 
and  it  is  best  when  faith  is  strong  enough  to  dispense  with  their  services. 
For  it  is  not  good  that  the  certainties  of  faith  should  lean  too  heavily  upon 
ancertain  and  questionable  theories.'*  This  declinature  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  on  the  doctrines  proposed  by  others, — this  shunning  the  office  of  form- 
ing an  opinion  at  all, — seems  to  us  to  stand  in  somewhat  conspicuous  contrast 
with  the  bold  words  of  Dr.  Bruce  at  the  beginning  of  his  book,  in  which  he 
lays  down  his  own  duty  as  a  theologian  with  this  theme  on  hand,  p.  2  :  'On 
the  other  hand,  no  one  can  discuss  to  any  purpose  these  questions  in  a 
tioiid  spirit.  Successful  treatment  demands  not  only  reverence  and  caution, 
bnt  audacity.  Without  boldness,  both  in  faith  and  in  thought,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  rise  to  the  grandeur  of  the  truth  in  Christ  as  set  forth  in  Scripture. 
Courage  is  required  even  for  believing  in  the  incarnation,  and  still  more  for 
the  scientific  discussion  thereof.'  Very  well  said;  and  we  would  have 
lilted  to  see  more  of  this  courage  in  Dr.  Bruce's  own  procedure.  What 
exactly  does  our  author  mean  in  thus  decUning  to  formulate  any  theory  re- 
garding the  person  of  Christ  other  than  that  of  the  Decree  of  Chalcedon 
and  the  Confession  of  Westminster  ?  Does  he  mean  that  the  determinations 
of  scientific  theology  in  general  are  meant  to  serve  simply  as  props  to  faith, 
and  that  it  is  in  every  case  ^  best  when  faith  is  strong  enough  to  dispense 
with  thehr  services 't  This  can  hardly  be  his  meaning.  We  cannot  think 
that  a  professor  of  theology  would  so  far  misapprehend  the  purport  of  the 
science  of  which  he  is  a  teacher,  and  so  fail  to  magnify  his  office.  We  have 
always  understood  that  theology  is  instituted  for  believers  in  the  interest  of 
iotellectual  satisfaction ;  in  ordinary  words,  that  it  appeals  to  reason,  not  to 
faith,  and  exists  by  independent  right  whether  faith  is  strong  or  weak.  Does 
he  mean  that  there  is  something  about  the  scriptural  data  regarding  the 
self-emptying  of  the  divine  Logos,  rendering  these  in  particular  unfit  to  be 
the  theme  of  scientific  determination  t  If  so,  we  would  be  glad  to  know  his 
reason  for  making  this  exception — ^for  laying  an  embargo  just  here  upon 

*  See  also  p.  220,  where  he  speaks  as  if  advance  upon  the  Reformation  type  of  ohristo- 
logical  doctrine  were  a  thing  not  to  be  expected,  or  as  if  on  this  point  the  fulness  of 
Scripture  truth  had  been  exhausted,— -in  opposition  to  the  whole  character  and  tendency  of 
his  own  work.  (  >,.^^|,> 
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science,  and  saying  to  it,  Thus  far,  but  no  farther.  Or  does  he  mean  tbat 
the  Tarions  rejected  theories  are  inciHisistent  with  those  christological  axiomB 
which  at  the  commencement  he  set  up  as  waymarks  for  the  gnidance  oi 
specnlatire  thought  on  this  subject?  Bat  he  pronoimces  Ihem,  along  with 
other  doctrines,  as  all  legitimate  enough ;  he  speaks  of  the  kenotic  theory  as 
^  ammated  by  a  genuinely  orthodox  interest '  (p.  312),  as  '  earnestly  bent 
on  making  the  ezinanition  of  the  Son  of  Gi>d  a  great  sublime  moral  reality' 
(p.  215);  and  while  criticising  more  or  less  unfayourably  the  different  fonos  of 
this  so^^aUed  theory,  he  has  failed  clearly  to  demonstrate  that  they  contradict 
his  axioms.  In  regard  to  all,  he  remarks  (p.  178) :  ^  The  dominant  idea  of 
the  kenotic  christology  is  that  in  becoming  incarnate,  and  in  order  to  make 
the  incarnation  in  its  actual  historical  form  possible,  the  eternal  pre-ezisteot 
Logos  reduced  Himself  to  the  rank  and  measures  of  humanity.'  We  could 
have  wished  that  Dr.  Bruce  had  pointed  out  wherein  that  which  is  here  de- 
scribed differs  from  that  ^  act  of  self-exinanition  iuTolving  a  change  of  state 
for  the  divine  actor,'  which  he  himself  ascribes  (p.  28)  to  the  pre-exiBteot 
Logos,  and  which  he  rightly  enough  deduces  from  the  apostle's  words.  He 
objects  to  the  Thomasian  theory,  among  other  things,  that  it  reduces  the 
Logos  to  a  state  of  impotence;  and  to  the  Gessian,  that  it  seems 
inconsistent  with  the  divine  unchangeableness, — apparently  forgetting  that 
he  had  himself  protested  against  objections  drawn  from  the  divine 
unchangeableness,  and  that  self-exinanition,  the  term  he  himself  employs, 
is  by  no  means  clearly  distinguishable  in  meaning  from  self-depotentia- 
tion.  He  deals  most  leniently  with  the  doctrine  of  Martensen,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  recognises  in  it  an  apparent  inconsistency  with  one 
of  his  axioms,  allowing  that  the  duality  which,  according  to  his  construc- 
tion of  it,*  that  doctrine  allows  in  the  life  of  the  Logos,  is  hardly  to  he 
reconciled  with  the  oneness  of  His  personality  in  the  pre-exist^t  and 
incarnate  states  (p.  244).  We  may  be  pardoned  for  finding  in  such  things 
at  least  a  primd  facie  ground  for  questioning  the  self-consistency  of  Br. 
Bruce  in  regard  to  his  treatment  of  these  and  the  allied  German  systems. 
Or  f^ain,  does  he  mean  merely  to  tell  us  that  he  finds  the  problem  too  diffi- 
cult, and  declines  the  responsibility  of  deciding  ?  But  we  regret  we  cannot 
even  allow  that  Dr.  Bruce  has  earned  the  title  to  adopt  this  course.  A  pro- 
fessed teacher  has  the  right  to  say,  I  cannot  decide,  only  when  he  has  been 
careful  fully  to  marshal  and  to  apply  the  available  data.  And  this,  as  has 
been  already  indicated,  our  author  has  failed  to  do.  He  has  carefully  ex- 
pounded two  of  the  main  passages  relating  to  the  incarnation  to  be  found  in 
the  apostoHc  writings ;  and  he  has  also  refused  to  be  trammelled.by  apnori 
conceptions  of  the  divine  nature  in  the*  constructing  of  his  doctrine  on  the 
subject.  From  the  apostolic  statements  referred  to,  he  has  learned  that 
the  divine  Son  of  God  underwent  a  change  of  state, — ^emptied  Himself,'— 
so  becoming  incarnate.  And  now  the  next  important  question  demanding 
consideration  is,  How  deep  did  this  change  penetrate  into  the  divine  uatore 
of  Him  by  whom  it  was  experienced  ?  in  other  words,,  what  is  that  form  of 
-  God  which  He  laid  aside  ? — ^what  that  form  of  a  servant  which  He  assumed! 
In  this  question  evidently  lies  the  gist  of  the  whole  momentous  matter ;  with 
tMff  the  German  theologians — ^Thomasius  very  specially,  though  not  be  only 
-—Jiave  boldly,  and,  as  some  think,  not  unsuecessfully,  grappled ;  audit  would 
have  been  well  done  had  Dr.  Bruce,  if  dissatisfied  with  then*  treatment  of  it, 
substituted  aemetidBg  better.    At  least  it  was-  deariy  incmafhent  upon  him, 

*  At  thd  BamA  time,  we  hare  some  doubts  as  to  the  coirectnwa  of  JDr.  Bmcs'fi  ooiwkftctiflB 
of  Martensen's  doctrine ;  but  into  this  we  cannot  enter. 
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and  a  task  comparatiyely  easy  for  him,  to  gather  np  the  recorded  facts  oi 
the  life  of  the  incarnate  God  in  so  far  as  those  shed  light  apon  the  mysterj 
of  His  personality.  On  this  side  surely  the  problem  may  be  approached 
with  hope  of  success.  Let  the  divine  Man's  own  words,  His  own  acts,  His 
own  experiences,  as  recorded  by  the  infallible  witnesses,  speak  and  tell  us 
what  He  was.  We  believe  most  assuredly,  and  Dr.  Brace  b^ves,  that  there 
was  nothing  insincere,  nothing  doable,  nothing  docetic,  nothing  pat  on  for 
mere  appearance  sake,  in  His  utterances  and  manifestations ;  and  therefore 
we  believe  that  He  was  all  that  He  seemed  to  be.  ^  He  who  was  rich,  for 
oar  sakes  became  poor ; '  and  if  the  wealth  was  real  wealth,  the  poverty  waa 
real  poverty.  We  cannot  indeed  tell  from  direct  experience  how  rich  He 
was,  bat  we  can  understand  in  a  general  way  that  the  wealth  is  boundless, 
alike  of  knowledge,  of  felicity,  and  of  power,  which  naturally  and  from 
eternity  belongs  to  One  who  is  in  the  form  of  God.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  do  know  by  direct  experience  what  poverty,  what  ignorance,  feebleness, 
limitatioD,  discomfort,  are  involved  in  the  possession  of  the  form  of  humanity. 
Then  what  He  became,  when  duly  considered,  may  to  some  extent  instruct 
ns  as  to  what  He  must  have  laid  aside.  Now,  we  repeat  that  we  do  not 
think  that  Dr.  Bruce  has  made  full  use  of  this  source  of  information  regard- 
ing the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  True,  we  have  in  his  fifth  lecture  some 
interesting  and  just  views  respecting  the  growth  of  Christ,  and  His  liability 
to  temptation.  He  seems,  however,  to  shrink  from  applying  these  to  the 
nnravehnent  of  the  kenotic  problem,*  while  some  of  the  questions  most 
essential  in  relation  td  this  problem  are  either  shunned  or  inadequately  dealt 
with.  For  example,  what  do  the  Gospels  teach  in  regard  to  the  power  by 
which  Christ  wrought  miracles?  Was  it  a  power  inherent,  or  a  powor 
given?  What  of  the  ignorance -and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  man? 
What  of  His  fears,  of  His  hopes,  of  His  disappointments,  of  His  pained 
affections,  of  His  betrayed  confidences?  What  of  His  conscious  dependence* 
on  Qod,  His  walking  by  faith,  not  by  sight.  His  prayers  to  the  Father, 
His  sense  of  abandonment  by  the  Father?  We  obtain  here  and  there  hints, 
always  pr^nant  and  good,  on  these  and  similar  points,  but  they  are  hints 
only.  What  we  desiderate  is  the  elucidation  of  these  and  similar  points  by 
the  light  of  Scripture,  and  the  direct  and  consistent  application  of  them  to 
the  discussion  of  the  central  problem  of  the  book, — the  person  of  the  Re- 
deemer. Had  this  been  done,  then  his  own  axioms  and  postulates  and  a 
just  psychology  should  enable  us  to  do  all  that  on  such  a  subject  is  possible 
for  the  human  faculties.  It  is  evident  from  various  expressions  that  Dr. 
Bruce  feels  that  the  popular  theology  is  unsatisfactory,  as  tending  to  impart 
a  dual  and  docetic  aspect  to  the  personality  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  fully 
alive  to  the  fact  that  without  a  real  self-emptying  and  a  real  humanity  on 
the  part  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  rehgion  of  Christ  is  for  all  practical  ends 
Qtterly  dtpoterUiaUd ;  and  he  rightly  insists  that  it  is  essential  that,  along 
with  thei*  other  interests  involved,  the  interest  of  the  personal  unity  be 
conserved^  And  if  the  person  is  one  who  passed  through  the  rarioas  experi- 
ences and  conditions  which  the  Gospels  ascribe  to  the  Redeemer, — the  ^  glory 
with  the  Father  before  the  world  was,'  the  unconsciousnss  of  the  slumber  in 
the  Yirgin's  womb,  the  helplessness  and  the  ignorance  of  infancy,  the  dawn- 

•  Thus  (p.  291)  he  says :  *  The  question  (t.e.  regarding  the  adjustment  of  the  human  and 
the  divine  elements  in  explaining  Cbrist*s  experience  under  temptation)  obviously  carries 
us  back  to  the  already  discussed  problem  of  the  kenosifl.*  The  problem,  however,  if  diB-* 
cnssed,  was  left  where  it  was ;  and  surely  the  fact  of  Christ's  liabiUty  to  temptation  is  a 
fact  of  some  importance  towards  its  solution.  The  proper  mode  of  procedure  is  inverted 
byDr.Bjnce.  /  >,.^,t|,> 
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ing  light  in  regard  to  His  high  position  and  destiny  of  his  yonth,  the  agony 
of  His  fear  in  Gethsemane,  the  bitterness  of  the  abandonment  by  His  God  on 
Calrary,  the  mysterious  quietude  of  the  tomb, — ^then  we  venture  to  think 
that  with  these  facts  in  view,  and  with  a  moderate  exercise  of  that  daring 
which  he  himself  declares  to  be  indispensable  in  these  discussions,  Dr.  Bmce 
ought,  with  his  large  information,  his  mental  Tigour,  his  systematizing 
power  and  critical  acumen,  to  hare  reached  a  more  positive,  independent, 
and  satisfactory  conclusion  than  this  volume  sets  forth. 

The  book  we  have  reviewed  is  unquestionably,  as  already  said,  able  and 
instructive,  worthy  of  the  great  name  its  author  has  already  acquired,  and 
of  his  position  as  a  professor  of  theology  in  the  Free  Church.  It  is  a  book 
which  marks  progress,  and  which  urges  on  to  further  progress.  The  no- 
result  to  which  on  the  main  point  Dr.  Bruce  has  at  present  attained,  can  be 
satisfactory  neither  to  his  readers  nor  to  himself.  To  us  it  is  very  plain  that 
he  has  gone  so  far,  that,  in  order  to  be  consistent  with  himself,  he 
must  go  still  farther. 


SPIRITUAL  SERVICE. 

Rom.  xii.  11 :  *  Not  slothfiil  in  business  ;  fervent  in  spirit ;  serving  the  Lord.* 

The  Bible  is  full  of  instruction  about  our  everyday  duties.  Our  earthly 
calling,  like  everything  else,  is  placed  under  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  Bat 
this  is  not  one  of  the  places  which  refer  to  it.  The  business  referred  to  here 
is  not  our  buying  and  selling,  our  toiling  and  earning  of  money ;  but  the 
business  of  spiritual  life, — ^the  work  of  the  soul  and  of  the  church. 
-  If  you  cast  your  eye  back  over  the  preceding  verses,  you  will  see  for  your- 
selves that  it  must  be  so.  The  apostle  is  dealing  with  the  great  subject  of 
sacrifice :  Present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice ;  be  transformed  in  yonr 
spirits ;  act  up  to  your  gifts,  which  are  varied ;  and  in  all  these  things— in 
the  whole  current  and  working  of  all  these  things — be  not  slothful,  bnt 
fervent,  serving  the  Lord. 

It  is  a  great  business,  of  which  these  are  the  methods.  It  is  nothing  less  than 
the  business  of  life, — ^the  business  of  working  out  the  salvation  of  the  sonl. 
First,  the  business  of  surrendering  the  body  to  God ;  then,  the  business  of 
having  the  spirit  changed  into  God*s  likeness ;  then,  the  business  of  using 
the  gifts  which  God  has  bestowed  on  us  along  those  three  lines — of  diligence, 
fervour,  and  service. 

I.  And  first,  of  the  diligence. — Do  not  be  slothful  in  this  great  work  of  life ; 
be  not  :backward  in  carrying  it  out ;  be  at  it  early  and  late ;  be  always  at  it ; 
keep  at  it.  If  the  divine  grace  has  descended  on  you,  that  is  a  gift  for  this 
work.  Don't  let  the  gift  sleep;  don't  hide  it  in  a  napkin;  don't  bury  it; 
don't  shut  it  up  to  set  times,  to  high  times,  to  sabbaths.  Be  at  work  on  this 
great  business  every  day,  and  every  hour  of  every  day, — not  slothful  in  the 
business. 

What  is  commended,  you  see,  is  not  so  much  the  work  as  the  manner  of 
doing  the  work.  Be  diUgent  in  the  doing  of  it.  It  is  this  diligence  which 
is  commended ;  and  it  is  commended  in  a  way  which  applies  to  the  general 
Christian  life,  and  to  special  gifts  in  that  life.  The  gift  determines  the  work 
in  which  each  is  to  be  diligent. 

There  is  the  great  underlying  gift  already  referred  to—the  ffift  of  grace. 
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^According  to  the  grace  given  to  you' — ^be  diligent.  Be  diligent  in  the  use 
of  grace.  And  there  are  the  special  bestowments  of  that  grace, — ^bestow- 
ments  of  it  as  gifts  of  life,  and  power,  and  character, — as  grace  to  prophesy, 
or  to  teach,  or  to  minister,  or  to  give,  or  to  mle,  or  to  show  mercy.  Be 
diligent,  in  whatever  shape  the  grace  comes  to  yon ;  whatever  yonr  par- 
ticalar  gift  may  be,  be  not  slothf  nl  in  the  exercise  of  it. 

Yon,  for  example,  to  whom  God  has  given  the  grace  of  liberality,  be 
diligent  in  that.  Your  temptation  is  to  be  diligent  in  somebody  else's  gift. 
You  will  fill  your  life  with  exhortation  of  other  people ;  you  will  be  diligent 
in  hearing  exhortation.  But  the  word  of  the  Spirit,  in  your  case,  goes  past 
these  things,  and  strikes  at  you  as  the  possessor  of  a  special  gift.  Qod  has 
placed  you  among  the  people  who  are  to  serve  Him  by  giving.  Be  not 
slothful  at  that. 

Or  your  gift  may  be  the  power  to  show  mercy.  That  is  a  very  important 
gift  in  a  world  where  offences  must  needs  come.  And  it  is  a  very  hard 
gift  to  exercise.  Be  diligent  in  the  exercise  of  it  when  there  are  objects  on 
whom  your  mercy  should  go  forth.  Be  diligent  in  letting  it  go  forth — in 
showing  it.  Don't  be  backward  in  the  exercise  of  your  gift.  Do  not  wait 
nntil  your  merciful  act  is  dragged  out  of  you.  Do  not  fall  into  a  way  of 
letting  it  forth  only  in  fits  and  starts — in  spurts  of  sentimental  emotion. 
Bat  let  it  come  forth  continually — morning,  noon,  and  night — ^making  a 
business  of  it,  and  not  slothful  in  the  business. 

And  so  of  every  good  gift  entrusted  to  you, — gifts  of  ministry,  of  cha- 
racter, of  temperament.  And  so  of  the  great  underlying  gift  of  all,  the 
grace  of  God,  which  has  come  down  to  each  of  you  who  are  God's  children, 
—which  comes  teaching  you  the  kind  of  life  you  are  to  lead, — ^teaching  you 
to  deny  ungodliness  and  worldly  lust,  and  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and 
godly.  In  the  use  and  application  of  this  grace,  do  not  be  slothful ;  be 
diligent  at  every  step,  and  along  all  the  steps.  Your  life  is  not  simply  a  great 
entering  into  grace,  but  a  continual  possession  and  subjection  to,  and  acting 
out  of,  grace.  In  this  great  work  of  the  soul — this  using,  and  applica- 
tion to  your  duties,  of  divine  grace — ^you  are  not  to  be  slothful  nor 
backward,  but  diligent. 

That  is  an  undying  mark  of  spiritual  life.  A  really  saved  soul  will  not  be 
slothful  in  the  soul's  btisiness.  God  is  not  slack  on  His  side ;  be  not  slack 
on  yours,  0  soul  1  God  comes  to  thy  door  continually ;  be  diligent,  0 
soul!  in  hearkening  for  His  approaches.  Not  slothful — that  is  the  word. 
Not  descending  among  them  who  need  to  be  aroused  as  sleepers ;  not 
classing  yourselves  with  those  who  say,  *  There  is  a  lion  in  the  way ; ' — 
but  diligent — going  forward — working  out  your  salvation — ^making  a  busi- 
ness of  it :  that  is  the  first  quality  in  Christian  life. 

II.  The  second  is  the  condition  of  the  first: '  Fervent  in  spirit.'  The  life  you 
are  called  to  is  a  life  of  fervour.  Every  service  you  are  called  to  in  that 
life  implies  fervour.  Your  very  emotions  mean  fervour.  Emotion — service 
y-life — all  is  to  proceed  from  a  fervent  spirit.  You  are  to  be  on  fire  about 
it ;  and  the  fii*e  which  is  to  bum  in  you  is  the  fire  of  the  Spirit.  Diligence 
in  work  and  coldness  of  heart  are  quite  possible  in  some  spheres,  but  not  in 
this. 

Indifferency,  coldness,  inattention,  perfunctoriness,  are  alien  to  Christian 
life.  This  life  is  a  fire,  which  has  been  lit  from  above ;  and  when  the  fire  is 
out,  the  life  is  dead.  '  Fervent  in  spbit,'  therefore,  is  the  mark  of  Christian 
life.  If  the  life  is  real,  there  will  be  earnestness,  fervour,  fervency  of  spirit. 
Not  fuss,  not  excitement,  not  sensational  loudness,  not  mere  shoutipg, — not 
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saying  one  to  another  what  ought  to  be, — ^not  cries  on  a  platfonn  for  earnest 
souls,  earnest  members,  earnest  churches ;  but  the  qniet  bummg  fire  of  God, 
kindled  and  burning  steadily  in  the  individual  soul,  and  in  soul  by  soul 
through  all  the  church. 

This  fervency  is  put  second,  but  in  order  of  life  it  may  be  first ;  and  it  is 
often  present  when  circumstances  make  it  impossible  to  Be  diligent,— as  in 
sickness  or  exile. 

Jeremiah,  because  of  the  reproaches  of  them  who  reproached  him,  had  to 
cease  being  diligent.  He  said,  ^  I  will  not  make  mention  of  God,  nor  speak 
any  more  in  His  name.'  But  the  fervour  was  too  much  forhira.  *His 
word  was  in  my  heart  as  a  burning  fire  shut  up  in  my  bones^  and  I  was 
weary  with  forbearing,  and  I  could  not  stay.' 

The  fire  burned ;  the  heart  was  hot ;  the  prophet  could  not  forbear.  He 
took  up  the  old  diligence  again.  It  was  his  fervency  of  mind  which  did  it. 
That  fire  is  the  fire  that  descended  on  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  it  is  the  fire 
which  burned  in  the  burning  bush  and  in  the  pillar  of  cloud, — the  fire  of  the 
holiness  of  God, — ^the  fire  of  which  it  is  said, '  salted  with  fire.'  This  fire 
burning  in  the  soul  is  the  fervency  of  Christian  life. 

Peter,  speaking  of  one  obligation  of  life,  says,  *  See  that  ye  love  one 
another  with  a  pure  heart  fervently' — ^warmly,  earnestly,  intensely.  The 
fervour  is  to  be  in  everything — ^to  come  out  in  everything.  So  it  is  to  be  in 
every  other  obligation  that  could  be  named.  You  are  to  be  fervent  what- 
ever you  are  doing  or  saying  for  God, — over  and  in  your  entire  Christian 
life, — '  fervent  in  spbit.' 

In  ^spirit' — ^in  the  sphere  of  your  being  which  has  communion  with  God. 
Not  in  the  body,  not  in  the  intellect,  but  'in  spirit.'  Bodily  excitement  is  a 
lower  thing  altogether ;  the  excitement  of  huge  crowds  is  a  lower  thing ; 
even  intellectual  excitement  comes  short  of  it.  It  is  not  the  mere  mental 
delight  in  thought  or  work,  but  spiritual  fervour, — fervour  in  the  deepest 
part  of  you — in  your  spirit, — your  spirit  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God- 
warmed  by  His  Spirit.  That  is  the  condition  in  which  you  are  to  serve 
God. 

It  makes  such  a  difference  in  the  life,  according  as  we  have  or  have  not 
that  fervour.  Here  is  one  soul  full  of  bustle,  of  going  to  and  fro  on  reli- 
gious duties ;  diligent  in  works,  in  tasks,  in  enterprises ;  never  idle,  really 
doing  an  immense  sum  of  labour,  but  never  kindling  to  enthusiasm  in  the 
work.  It  is  burdensome,  or  backward,  or  unfertile,  or  hopeless.  When  the 
work  is  earnestly  spoken  of,  it  is  only  to  blame  somebody  who  is  hindering 
or  standing  back.  There  is  no  joy  in  the  work.  It  is  a  burden,  a  cross,  a 
worry, — ^that  is  all. 

But  here  is  a  second  soul,  serving  God  in  that  same  enterprise  which  is  a 
worry  to  the  other.  Quietly  facing  a  humble  round  of  duty, — quietly  bearing 
the  worries,  the  hindrances,  the  burdens, — ^making  no  complaint ;  on  the  con- 
trary, in  a  glow  of  spirit  about  the  work, — noticing  every  little  gleam  of  hope 
or  promise  of  fruit, — seeing  good  in  all  of  it.  This  soul  will  tell  yon  how 
one  of  the  subjects  of  the  work, — a  poor  outcast,  perhaps,  in  some  mission 
district, — ^was  interested ; — or  how  a  hopeful  question  was  put  by  another, 
a  little  child  it  may  be,  in  some  Sunday  class.  This  soul  dwells  in  the  light 
of  the  hopeful  signs ;  the  eye  kindles  as  these  are  named ;  the  heart  is  stiired 
by  the  mercies  of  God ;  the  heart  is  full  with  prayer  to  God — ^with  trust  in 
God.    The  difference  is — ^that  this  second  soul  is  '  fervent  in  spirit.' 

And  it  is  this  fervour  we  need  in  all  the  life  and  work  of  our  soul  and  of 
the  church.    We  have  got  to  be  on  fire  about  our  foul's  interests,  and 
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about  the  interests  of  Qod,  in  our  work  as  members  of  the  chnrch.  Looked 
at  in  the  light  of  our  responsibility  to  God,  and  still  more,  of  onr  indebted- 
ness to  Him  who  bought  us  with  His  blood,  it  is  appalling  to  think  that  a 
single  soul  among  all  His  professed  people  should  be  able  to  thmk  or  speak 
of  salvation  or  Christian  work  in  a  cold,  indifferent  way. 

Why  are  there  so  few  fruits  for  God  in  our  lives  and  actions  ?  It  is  for 
want  of  this  fervour.  We  want  fervour — more  fervour — continual  fervour; 
—fervour  of  spirit  at  the  fireside, — ^in  the  hearts  of  mothers  and  fathers ; — 
ferrour  of  spirit  in  the  church, — in  the  worship  we  offer  to  God ; — fervour  of 
^irit  in  the  Sunday  class, — and  in  all  the  influence  we  put  forth  on  children. 
Everywhere  fervour  of  spirit, — hearts  glowing  with  a  sense  of  God's 
love,  and  kindled  to  love  Him  in  return. 

ni.  Observe,  then,  those  two  marks  of  Christian  life  and  service, — diUgmce 
and/en?0Mr  of  spirit.  Bat  those  might  be  present,  and  yet  the  work  of  life  not 
be  perfect,  unless  the  divine  purpose  were  kept  in  view  It  is  that  which  comes 
last.  It  is  that  which  is  set  forth  in  the  words, '  Serving  the  Lord.'  That 
closes  all  on  a  single  point.  And  that  is  the  great  point  of  service.  It  is 
thus  a  very  searching  word ;  for  there  is  much  serving,  even  in  the  Christian 
Church,  which  never  reaches  so  high  as  God, — mere  serving  of  self.  Some- 
times self  is  a  hidden,  seducing,  deceiving  force,  which  takes  us  all  captive ; 
and  self-seeking  meets  us  along  every  path  of  Christian  service.  Men  have 
died  at  the  stake  in  the  name  of  truth  and  religion,  and  all  the  while  for  self ; 
and  many  have  spent  laborious  days  in  Christian  enterprises,  who  never  rose 
above  the  gratification  of  self.  That  is  a  sorrowful  mistake  to  make, — ^to 
think  you  are  serving  God,  and  yet  only  serving  self. 

It  is  not  less  sorrowful  when  self  takes  refuge  behind  some  society,  or 
institution,  or  church,  or  behind  some  place  or  movement  in  the  society  or 
church;  and  we  are  serving,  but  still  only  serving  self.  Although  the 
selfish  aim  is  more  concealed  this  way,  it  is  still  self, — ^not  consciously  self, 
perhaps,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  not  consciously  not-self.  Christian  people 
sacrifice  for  societies  and  churches,  and  lay  down  their  lives  for  party  and 
for  principle ;  and  in  the  measure  in  which  such  sacrifices  are  made,  they 
are  noble.  All  sacrifice  to  what  the  soul  thinks  good  is  noble,  and  all 
service  of  right  causes  is  noble ;  yet  it  may  come  short  in  one  main  par- 
ticular, and  be,  so  far  as  highest  service  is  concerned,  valueless,  because  it 
is  not  sacrifice  for,  and  serving  of,  God.  Therefore  this  last  word  is  the 
completion  of  the  other  two :  diligent  in  the  business  of  eternal  life ;  fervent 
in  spirit ;  serving  the  Lord,  The  Lord, — ^not  the  church,  nor  the  policy  of 
the  church,  nor  some  institution,  or  society,  or  function  in  the  church, — 
but  the  church's  Lord. 

'Serving  the  Lord.'  The  soul  in  that  case  acknowledges  its  obhgation  to 
Christ, — sees  its  indebtedness  to  Christ, — ^walks  as  seeing  this  invisible 
Master, — says, '  I  am  not  my  own,' '  Jesus  is  my  Lord.' 

What  a  life  that  is  which  is  thus  subject  to  Christ,  and  is  summed  up 
as  a  life  of '  serving  the  Lord'!  Its  doings,  its  acts,  its  emotions,  its  joys,  its 
sorrows,  its  sacrifices,  going  forth  in  this  great  primal  service, — ^in  this  con- 
secration to  God. 

'  Serving  the  Lord  I '  How  this  lifts  the  soul  above  the  littleness  of  conmion 
life,  and  the  unsatisfying  results  of  common  life,  to  a  region  where  there  is 
no  littleness,  and  nothing  unsatisfactory ;  away  up  to  the  service  in  which 
angels  and  saints  made  perfect  have  their  joyous  and  eternal  part ! 
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L — Through  France  to  Genoa. 

In  tlie  gntification  of  a  kMig-dieiiBhed  desire  to  Tint  France  and  Italy,— esi)ecially 
Rome, — ire  lei  out,  in  company  with  a  few  friends,  in  the  end  of  March  in  this 
year  of  grace  1876,  for  the  Etenial  City.  After  a  brief  sorvey  of  the  prindpai 
objects  of  interest  in  Limdon,  and  a  rapid  ran  through  the  gently  nndnlatiiig 
coonly  of  Kent  to  Dover,  we  cross  the  Channel  to  CaUis. 

Passing  the  jealoos  costom-hoose  ofBcerp,  and  the  sergents  de  ville  in  their  old- 
fashioned  Napoleonic  hats,  and  gron^  of  girls  in  pretty  white  hoods  and  blue  frockg, 
enjoying  the  skipping-ropes  like  their  little  sisters  in  Scotland,  we  enter  the  buffet, 
and,  amid  a  deafening  jargon  of  broken  EngUsh  and  broken  French,  partake  of  a 
hasty  repast  The  red-Sed,  antiquated  town  itself  is  as  disai^inting  as  the 
uninteresting  country  through  which  we  pass  after  leaving  it  The  light,  sandy 
soil,  the  absaiee  of  hedges,  and  the  spaisenesa  and  scragginess  of  the  tr^  give  to 
the  landscape  a  bare,  cold,  dreary  aspect  Ere  long,  a  Doric  column,  erected  to 
commemorate  Napoleon's  intended  invasion  of  England,  tells  us  we  are  approach- 
ing Boulogne,  whose  ancient  ramparts  still  crown  Sie  heights.  Then,  the  monotony 
of  the  journey  to  Amiens  is  broken  by  the  occanonal  crossmg  of  a  small  river,  the 
sight  of  a  few  thatched  cottages  at  the  edge  of  a  straggling  plantation,  the  appear- 
ance in  the  fields  of  fonale  htbourers  in  neat  caps,  dark  jackets,  and  blue  skirts, 
and,  after  passing  Abbeville,  by  the  mare  varied  and  picturesque  scenery  in  the 
valley  of  the  Somme.  On  we  speed  through  wide  plains,  arrayed  in  the  light  green 
of  the  yet  tender  blade.  Here,  you  see  a  peasant  ploughing  with  his  white  horses ; 
there,  a  band  of  blue-frocked  boys  sporting  in  a  thin,  ragged  wood ;  yonder,  the 
spire  of  a  village  chureh,  modestly  peeping  above  the  red  tiles  and  the  brown 
thatch.  At  length,  the  signs  of  our  approach  to  a. large  city  begin  to  multiply. 
The  towers  and  spires  of  Paris,  gleam  in  the  evening  sun.  The  Ramparts  aie 
passed,  and  the  station  is  soon  reached,  where  innumerable  officials  flit  about,— 
some,  shouting  as  if  they  were  in  battle,  and  others,  quietly  examining  luggage,  and 
'  politely  assisting  those  who  need  their  aid.  In  a  few  minutes,  we  are  whu-ling 
through  the  magnificent  city  of  Paris. 

The  beauty  of  Paris  is  both  the  glory  and  the  weakness  of  France.  You  admire 
the  Boulevards  lined  with  trees,  the  palatial  residences  of  the  rich,  the  taste  and 
grandeur  of  the  public  buildings ;  but  the  fairy  scene  loses  some  of  its  attractions 
when  you  reflect  that  it  is  largely  the  creation  of  a  demoralizing  military  despotism. 
Those  square  structures,  where  groups  of  soldiers  in  blue  coats  and  red  trousers 
congregate,  are  military  centres  for  the  protection  of  Paris  against  itself.  That 
oblong  space  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  with  the  extensive  buildings  at  one  end, 
is  consecrated  to  the  god  of  war.  The  Colonne  de  Juillet  and  the  Colonne  Ven- 
ddme  are  both  graceful  monuments ;  but  the  former  commemorates  the  victims  of 
three  bloody  revolutions,  and  the  latter  is  dedicated  *  to  the  glory  of  the  great  army.' 
The  Arc  de  Triomphe  teaches  a  new  and  much-needed  lesson,  when  a  victorious 
German  army  bivouacs  around  its  base.  The  gilded  Ddme  des  Invalides  towers 
over  the  asylum  for  disabled  soldiers,  and  reflects  the  glory  of  the  great  warrior, 
whose  ashes  sleep  beneath  it  You  visit  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  are  confronted 
by  the  Fortifications.  Looking  beyond  the  Ramparts,  your  eye  rests  on  Fort 
Yalerien.  Sailing  up  the  Seine,  you  are  not  allowed  to  forget  the  renown  of  the 
Frencharms,— the  very  bridges  telling  of  Jena,  Austerlitz,  Alma,  and  Solferino. 
The  stately  pile  of  the  Tuileries  speaks  of  refinement ;  but  the  ruins  out  of  which  it 
is  rising  reveals  unparalleled  barbarity  existing  in  the  midst  of  the  refinement. 
The  silent  hall  of  the  Corps  Legislatif,  rebukes  the  pride  of  the  fidde  and  vain- 
glorious city.  Above  the  music  in  the  Madeleine,  you  seem  to  hear  the  shrieks  of 
the  300  Communists  butchered  there  by  the  infuriated  soldiers.  The  ghastlT 
Morgue,  standing  beside  the  grand  Cathedral,  illustrates  the  union  in  the  French 
of  coldness  of  heart  with  sesthetic  sensibility.  The  most  ornate  building  in  Fans 
is  not  the  House  of  God,  but  the  Opera  House.    In  the  Palace  at  Versailles,  you  see 
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the  glory  of  France  culminatiDg  in  the  vain  aeoBiial  face  of  a  Loqib  xiv.  and  the 
crael  frown  of  a  Napoleon  i. ;  and,  in  the  gardens  aroond,  rich  in  marble  statues 
and  flowing  fountains,  you  have  the  ideal  of  French  beauty  and  earthly  bliss.  But 
how  often  has  the  glory  turned  to  shame,  and  the  beauty  proved  a  snare  to  a 
nation,  which  loves  pleasure  more  than  duty ! 

In  journeying  from  Paris  to  Lyons,  we  follow  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  where 
quaint  old  chateaus,  looking  out  from  prettily-wooded  parks,  give  place,  at  first,  to  a 
few  straggling  villages,  and  then  to  the  ancient  Melun,  till  the  brown  Proofs  and 
grey  walls  of  Fontamebleau  appear  on  the  skirts  of  the  great  forest.  In  the  valley 
of  the  Yonne,  the  distant  hill-sides  seem  cut  up  into  long,  narrow  stripes,  varying 
in  hae  with  the  crop ;  while,  in  the  centre,  the  smooth,  whitish,  meandering  stream, 
OTerflowing  its  banks,  floods  large  tracts  of  land.  The  peasant  life  in  the  valley  of 
the  Arnian9on,  among  its  flat  fldds,  polled  trees,  and  small  cabins,  does  not  seem 
very  enviable, — ^here,  an  old  woman  carrying  a  load  on  her  back  in  a  conical 
shaped  basket ;  there,  a  ragged  urchin  lying  on  his  back  among  the  grass,  barking  in 
turn  with  his  brown  dog ;  and  yonder,  a  poor  farmer  ploughing  with  a  lean  horse 
and  an  old  donkey.  But,  as  we  ascend  towards  Dijon,  the  scenery  changes. 
Ruined  castles  now  and  then  appear  on  the  heights.  Tali  poplars  and  firs  environ 
the  Tillages.  Vine-dressers,  1300  feet  above  the  sea,  are  fixing  poles  for  the  vines 
on  the  grey  mountain  slopes.  Then,  as  we  emerge  from  a  long  tunnel,  dark  jagged 
peab  rise  above  us,  on  the  left ;  .broad-shouldered  mountains,  empurpled  by  the 
declining  sun,  stretch  away  on  the  right ;  and  before  us,  opens  out  a  picturesque 
valley,  down  which  we  rapidly  glide  to  Dijon.  After  a  hasty  meal  there,  we  cross 
the  Ouche,  and  skirt  the  celebrated  vineyards  on  the  Cote  d'Or.  Daylight  failing 
us  near  Oh^on,  we  only  catch  glimpses  of  the  country  through  an  occasional 
lightning-flash,  till,  as  we  approach  our  destination,  the  beams  of  the  rising  moon 
begin  to  quiver  on  the  rippled  bosom  of  the  Sadne,  and  light  up  our  way,  as 
Pierre  cracks  his  whip  and  drives  us  through  the  streets  of  Lyons. 

To  get  a  bird^s-eye  view  of  this  important  city,  let  us  dimb  this  steep  hill, 
orowned  with  a  church,  on  whose  front  glitters  a  golden  image  of  the  Virgin.  At 
our  feet,  lies  the  city  spread  out  like  a  map, — ^the  dingy  houses  and  narrow  limes  of 
the  older  part,  nearest  us ;  beyond,  the  seven-storied  blocks,  and  wide,  regularly- 
bmlt  streets  of  the  newer  quarter ;  while  the  sluggish  Sadne  and  the  rapid  white 
fihone  wind  gracefully  in  and  out,  between  the  old  and  the  new.  The  villas  and 
gardens  in  the  suburbs  gradually  fade  into  the  purple  background,  beyond  which  rise, 
on  the  east,  the  dark  shoulders  of  the  Alps,  and,  on  the  south,  the  snow-capped  peaks 
of  Dauphine.  Descending  by  a  different  route,  we  come  upon  shrines,  representing 
the  stations  of  the  cross,  at  regular  intervals.  The  most  conspicuous  is  a  grotto, 
with  a  coarsely-painted  statue  of  Christ  in  Gethsemane,  before  which  kneel  old 
men,  well-dressed  maidens,  and  even  barefooted  children,.  The  explanation  of  the 
candles  burning  before  the  shrines  is  found  in  this  placard — ^To  every  sincere 
offerer  Pius  ix.  grants  a  plenary  indulgence  for  seven  years.'  On  the  Sabbath  fore- 
noon, we  visit  me  Protestant  Temple.  The  women  sit  in  the  area,  the  men  at  the 
sides,  and  the  children  in  the  galley.  Before  sitting  down,  all  bow  their  heads  for 
a  few  moments  in  prayer.  They  sing  heartily,  but  only  in  unison.  An  old  man 
reads  the  Scriptures,  as  the  congregation  assembles.  Then,  a  young  preacher, 
with  mellifluous  voice,  holds  the  large  audience  in  rapt  attention,  while  he  dis- 
courses on  the  lost  sheep.  On  the  way  to  the  English  Church  in  the  afternoon, — 
where  only  thirteen  gatner  for  prayers, — we  are  in  the  midst  of  crowds  out  for  a 
holiday.  Boys  spin  their  tops,  and  girls  trundle  their  hoops  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hhdne.  Sisters  of  mercy,  in  white  and  black,  lead  a  long  procession  of  maidens. 
Young  priests  with  shaven  crown,  accompany  youths  in  brown  uniform.  Infantry 
soldiers  in  light-blue  overcoats  and  red  trousers,  and  tall  cavalry  soldiers  in  glittering 
hehnets,  mingle  with  the  pleasure -seeking  citizens.  At  night,  the  thoroughfares 
are  crowded.  Outside  the  cafes,  sit  family  groups  sipping  theur  coffee ;  and  inside, 
men  are  drinking,  shouting,  and  pla3ring  at  cards.  Here  religion  seems  dead. 
Lyons  is  as  distinguished  for  irreligion  as  for  turbulence. 

Between  Lyons  and  Marseilles  the  scenery  is  varied..  In  the  precipitous  rocks 
on  the  left,  are  numerous  caves ;  round  t^e  sides  of  the  dark  hills  on  the  right  wind 
wreaths  of  mist;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhdne  between,  feed  large  herds  of 
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cattle.  Bcjond  Yienne,  towns  and  TiUages  look  forth  from  the  red  and  white 
bkxBomB  of  innumerable  fmit-trees,  yineyaids  clothe  the  hill-sides,  crmnUiiig 
watch-towen  and  mined  castleB— one  of  them  said  to  have  been  the  retreat  el  the 
exiled  Filate-natand  out  on  the  heights.  Now,  we  pass  a  gloomy  rayine ;  now,  a 
deserted  hermitage  among  the  vines ;  now,  three  long  crosses  on  the  crest  of  a  lofty 
iidge.  We  look  np  the  broad  valley  of  the  Isere,  in  the  expectation  of  seeing  Mont 
Blanc,  but,  as  it  is  hid  in  mist,  we  have  to  be  content  with  a  much  less  sablime 
qwctad^nearer  us, — a  swarthy-faced  peasant  ploughing  with  a  horse,  an  ox,  and  a 
mule.  On  the  way  to  Orange,  the  hflls  assume  a  more  desolate  appearance,  while 
the  valley  of  the  Rhdne  grows  in  beauty  and  fertility,— mulberries  beginning  ta 
appear,  vines  becoming  rarer,  and  vegetation  richer.  On  quitting  Orange,  we  get 
a  passing  view  of  the  massive  black  ruins  of  the  old  Roman  Theatre ;  and,  on  &e 
way  to  Avignon,  where  the  immense  grey  walls  of  the  Pope's  PaLace  rise  con- 
roicuous,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  dark-Uue  jagged  peaks  of  the  Maritime  A^. 
llirough  a  level  country,  planted  with  mulberries,  vines,  and  olives,  we  pass  to 
Arte,  where  we  see  the  blackened  arches  of  a  B(xnan  Amphitheatre.  After 
traversing  a  wide,  dreary,  barrel  plain,  skirting  the  edge  of  an  extensive  lake,  and 
passing  through  a  tunnel  three  miles  long,  we  come  upon  8oen»y  of  a  new 
deseriptdon, — on  one  side,  huge  masses  of  grey  rock,  tumbled  about  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  on  the  other,  extensive  fields  of  dull-green  olives,  showing  their  silvery  Bides 
when  touched  by  the  passing  breeze ;  and  beyond,  the  deep  blue  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, with  Marseilles  emerging  slowly  into  view  as  we  round  the  rocky  coast. 

Let  us  take  an  afternoon's  drive,  from  the  busy  centre  of  the  city  throngh  a 
beautdful  avenue,  where  tiie  wealthier  classes  display  their  equipages,  and  thence 
along  a  semidrcnlar  marine  promenade.  Leaving  the  grey  rocky  ooast  behind,  we 
soon  laoe  the  broad  blue  bosom  of  the  Mediterranean,  rolling  its  moltitadinous 
wavelets  with  a  pleasing  murmur  against  the  pebbly  beadi.  As  we  advance,  onr 
talkative  coachman  points  out  a  numb^  of  rugged  fortified  islands  standing  out 
against  the  sea-line, — among  them  the  celebrated  state  prison  of  Ch&teau  d'If. 
funding  the  coast,  we  look  out  beyond  the  town  to  Ihe  arid  hills  girdhog  the 
sea  on  the  right.  And  as  we  gaze  round  on  the  whole,  tiie  golden  rays  of  the 
declining  sun,  falling  on  rock  and  sea  and  iidand,  soften  the  somewhat  stem  featorcB 
of  i^e  scenery.  We  stroll  out  at  night  to  see  tfaci  city  by  moonlight.  In  the  apper 
part,  the  houses  are  substantial  and  elegant ;  in  4he  centre,  some  of  the  shops  may 
vie  with  those  of  Paris ;  and  others,  in  imitation  of  the  Eastern  bazaar,  have  poie 
than  a  specimen  of  their  stock  outside.  Near  the  harbour,  the  streets  are  narrow, 
the  houses  old,  and  the  inhabitants  poor.  The  population  has  a  dark  complexicD. 
Look  into  that  cafe  window  at  the  long  rows  of  men  drinking,  and  from  &e 
officer  in  gold,  blue,  and  red,  to  the  veteran  in  plain  sailor  garb,  they  have  all  the 
dark  eye  and  brown  cheek  of  a  southern  clime.  Betraoe  your  steps  as  it  grovs 
late,  and  you  pass  a  Turk  in  white  turban  and  wide  troosers,  an  almond-eyed 
Chinaman,  and  a  band  of  Greek  sailors  singing  themselves  home  to  thdr  ship.  Ib 
the  morning,  we  visit  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  on  the  summit  of  a  hiU.  Under  the 
guidanee  of  a  lean-faced,  precocious  boy,  who,  with  cigarette  between  his  thin 
fingers,  points  out  the  beauties  of  the  placet,  we  elimb  up  the  white  brow  of  a  hill 
to  the  Church.  We  enter  and  survey  the  votive  tablets  on  the  walls,  while  the 
shrill  voices  of  boys  blend  with  the  deep  tones  of  the  priests,  as,  amid  a  blaze  of 
candles,  they  celebrate  morning  service.  An  old  crone  mutters  curses  as  we  oqoy 
the  notices  about  indulgences  in  the  vestibule,  and  scowls  as  we  climb  the  tow^ 
from  the  top  of  which  we  have  a  striking  view  of  the  capacious  harbour,  the  chio 
buildings  in  the  city,  the  suburbs  white  with  villas,  and  the  bkak  hills  beyond. 
Under  the  glare  of  a  fierce  sun,  descending  to  the  shady  walks  beneath  the  trea 
in  the  BoiSevards,  we  see  young  merchants  hurrying  to  thesr  business,  Greek 
priests  out  in  long  black  cloaks,  and  tall,  tapering,  riml^  hats  like  inverted  flowe^ 
pots,  and  dusky  Arabs  in  red  caps  and  loose  garments,  smoking  and  ohattiDg 
in  groups.  Satisfied  with  what  we  have  seen  of  Marseilles,  we  quit  it  at  noco, 
as  a  regiment  of  blue-coated  solcMers  march  through  the  streets  to  the  stimog 
strains  of  the  Marseillaise. 

On  the  way  to  Toulon,  bare  cliffs  appear  above  the  terraced  vineyards,  neit 
villas  line  the  white  roads,  and  strips  of  wheat  alternate  with  vmes  and  (m^ 
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At  fiondol,  we  look  out  on  white  saik  and  purine  isUnds  gemming  the  boeom  of 
the  deep  blue  Bea,  which  breaks  in  a  silver  line  on  the  Ught-brown  strand.  Ere 
kog,  ^e  eye  rests  on  a  gang  of  half-naked  conyicts  toiling  in  a  quarry.  Then, 
come  into  view  tall  masts  in  the  harbour  of  Toulon,  acres  of  goyemment  buildingB 
forming  the  naval  areenal,  and,  on  the  heights,  strong  fortifications.  On  we  move 
past  waving  fields  of  wheat  almost  in  ear,  endless  rows  of  hoary  olives  and  vines, 
ranges  of  pyramidal  hills,  white  villages  gladdening  the  mountain-sides,  till,  as 
the  snow-capped  Alps  rise  in  the  diirtanoe,  we  near  Freius,  where  we  obtain  a 
glimpee  of  the  brown  ruins  of  a  Roman  Aqueduct  and  Amphitheatre.  At  this 
picturesque  spot,  Napoleon  landed  on  his  escape  from  Elba.  On  that  lovely  bay, 
lies  Cannes,  embosomed  among  fruit-trees  and  orange  groves.  From  the  fortress 
on  yonder  long  island.  Marshal  Basaine  escaped.  Now,  we  cross  the  half -dried  bed 
of  the  torrent  Var,  and  soon  reach  Nice. 

Boosed  by  the  tinkling  of  mules'  bells  in  the  early  morning,  we  find,  on  going 
out,  flower,  fruit,  and  ^iSi  markets  in  full  operation.  Ascending  the  castle  hill 
by  a  winding  path  bordered  by  aloes,  palms,  and  cypresses,  we  see  on  tiie  north 
a  girdle  of  broad-browed  hills,  down  which  floats  ike  sweet  music  of  monastery 
bells ;  on  the  south,  ^e  blue  expanse  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  beneath,  the 
sl^er  Haesd  of  ite  PagHone  winding  betwten  the  white  houses  of  Nice.  Sitting 
under  the  palms  lining  the  marine  promenade,  we  watch  some  tawny,  bare-legged 
Mermen  limding  empty  nets,  and  holding  out  their  hats  for  aid.  Rich  foreigners 
lonnge  about  the  shore,  and  poor  natives  lurk  about  to  beg.  Here,  you  see  a 
liveried  ooadiman  driving  a  beautiful  pair  of  blacks ;  and  there,  a  negro  trotting 
out  two  white  goats,  harnessed  in  green  to  an  infant's  gilded  carriage.  We  saunter 
along  the  same  ptromenade  by  moonlight.  The  invalids  are  all  housed.  The  stillness 
is  only  broken  by  the  soft  murmur  of  the  waves.  A  few  boats  gently  rise  and 
fall  on  the  tide.  The  blue  heavens,  studded  with  bright  stars,  look  down  on  the 
peaceful  sea  sleeping  in  the  moon's  silver  beams. 

A^  skirting  Hie  coast  between  Nice  and  Mentone  by  rail,  we  drive  back  to 
Monaco.  As  we  wind  up  the  steep  ascent,  we  pass  vineyards  and  olive-yards, 
evergreen  carob  and  fig  trees,  ripe  oranges  and  lemons  looking  over  tiie  garden 
walla.  Escorted  by  a  troop  of  ragged  boys  and  girls,  shouting  amid  the  dust  for 
ahns,  we  approach  Monaco,  and,  with  some  fears,  enter  the  gilded  saloon  of  the 
gammg-tables.  Hushed  crowds  stand  around.  While  the  wh^  revolves  and  the 
ball  spins  round,  feverish  hands  lay  down  silver  and  gold  at  the  lucky  numbers. 
^The  wheel  stops,  the  ball  falls  in,  the  number  is  given,  a  nervous  hand  picks  up  a 
few  silver  coii&,  and  the  cold  officials  sweep  in  their  gains.  Grim-faced  old  men 
and  haggard  old  women,  play  deep  and  lose.  Young  men  with  pale  faces,  belying 
their  jaunty  air,  and  young  women  with  fioshed  cheek  and  excited  eye,  hang 
iasdnated  round  the  tables.  Slip  into  this  gorgeous  music  haU,  and  look  around. 
Here,  you  have  a  collection  of  tne  fashionable  villany  of  Europe.  This  is  one  of 
the  gilded  anteiooms  of  the  pit.  Pass  out  and  sit  down  opposite  the  steps  of  the 
Casino,  and  mark  how  gaily  the  crowds  trip  up,  and  how  soberly  some  of  them 
come  down.  Hope  has  been  turned  to  despair.  Day  and  night  the  wheel  revolves, 
and  fortunes  are  lost,  and  hearts  are  broken,  and  brains  are  blown  out.  What  a 
contrast,  as  we  dri^e  back  to  Mentone,^  between  the  glittering  den  we  have  just 
left,  and  Hie  pure  sky,  and  the  glad  sunshine,  and  the  peaceful  shores  of  the 
Riviera ! 

Leaving  Mentone,  sheltered  from  the  northern  blasts  by  its  mountain  battle- 
ments, we  soon  reach  Yintimiglia,  where  we  pass  from  France  to  Italy.  Along 
this  route,  appear  the  broad  bare  channels  of  winter  torrents  cutting  into  the 
hill-sides,  white  villages  nestling  among  dark  rocks,  and  fragments  of  ancient 
watch-towers  looking  down  from  the  heights.  Over  that  loffy  ridge,  you  think 
you  see  the  white  peaks  of  Monte  Yiso.  Farther  on,  you  learn,  in  the  gloom  of  a 
long  series  of  tunnels,  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  glorious  light  falling  on 
mountain  gorge,  purple  island,  and  azure  sea.  Noting,  as  we  pass,  the  narrow  old 
houses  of  8.  Bemo  clustering  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  the  Eastern-looking  turrets  of 
S.  Stef ano,  the  conspicuous  cathedral  of  Savona,  and  the  insignificant  Cogoletto — 
birthplace  of  the  renowned  Columbus — we  rest  for  a  day  at  Fegli,  and  visit  the 
Villa  PaflavicEDi.    As  we  walk  through  its  marble  halls,  gaze  from  a  lofty  tower 
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on  the  magnificent  panorama  beneath,  wander  through  the  darkened  grotto,  sail 
over  miniature  Ukes  reflectiDg  the  emerald  lawn,  and  sit  under  the  shadow  of 
secluded  bowers,  we  seem  transported  to  the  fairy-land  of  some  Eastern  tale.  The 
spell  is  broken  when  we  come  down  from  the  mount,  and  diJTe  along  dusty  roads 
and  through  crowded  villages  to  the  ancient  city  of  Genoa. 

Climbing  round  the  Ramparts  to  the  summit  of  the  inner  line  of  Fortification, 
thence,  survey  the  massive  forts  crowning  the  distant  heights,  and  forming  the 
outer  line  of  defence ;  look  down  on  the  amphitheatre  of  marble  edifices,  sloping 
in  successive  terraces  towards  the  semicircular  harbour ;  let  the  eye  take  in  the 
wide  sweep  of  dark  coast  and  blue  sea, — and  the  strength  and  beauty  of  Genoa  will 
at  once  appear.-  Descending  to  the  thoroughfares  between  the  marble  palaces  of 
the  nobl^,  observe  there  streams  of  dark-featured  citizens,  artillery  waggons 
rattling  along  to  the  forts,  and  ill-dad  old  wives  vending  yellow  ornaments  in 
imitation  of  palm-branches.  Walk  down  by  the  low  shops  under  the  arcades,  and 
along  by  the  shipping  in  the  harbour ;  ascend  this  busy  lane  protected  by  a 
Madonna  with  the  words,  '  Protege  Nos,*  and,  issuing  from  the  Roman  gate,  yisit 
the  Campo  Santo  adorned  with  l^autiful  symbolic  figures  in  marble.  Returning 
through  the  centre  of  the  city,  learn  from  the  dense  crovds  about  the  chnrches, 
and  l£e  boys  in  black  and  the  girls  in  white  carrying  flowers,  that  this  is  Fahn 
Monday.  Step  into  this  Government  school  on  the  way.  The  mistress  kindly 
guides  you  through  the  rooms,  in  each  of  which  hangs  a  portrait  of  Victor 
EmmanueL  The  boys  rise  and  give  a  military  salute  as  you  enter.  A  bright- 
eyed  boy  steps  out,  and,  with  the  most  natural  gestures,  recites  a  story  about 
his  dear  mother.  Come  now  into  this  church.  In  the  nave,  are  long  rows  of 
boys  and  girls,  in  whose  midst  walks  an  aged  priest  instructing  them  in  the  cate- 
chiism,  while  their  parents  look  on  with  deepest  interest.  Enter  into  this  other 
church,  glittering  in  marble  and  gold.  Mark  the  devotional  earnestness  of  that 
bronzed  sailor,  bowing  before  the  high  altar  in  form  of  a  gilded  ship,  with  candles 
for  masts  and  black  banners  for  sails.  At  this  crucifix,  prays  a  baker  boy 
with  his  basket  at  his  side.  At  that  shrine,  blue-fro(^ed  girls  poke  each  other's 
ribs  in  fun  between  their  devotions.  At  this  confessional  box,  kneels  a  young 
woman,  who  speaks  through  a  side  aperture  into  the  ear  of  a  grim-faced  priest 
within.  In  that  chapel,  l^nds  a  weary  old  man,  who  looks  up  with  jnost  pitiful 
countenance  to  the  Yvgin,  with  the  inscription  in  gold  beneath,  *  Ora  pro  nobis, 
0  Potens  Virgo. ^  Let  us  stand,  at  night,  amid  the  crowd  in  the  dimly-lighted 
Cathedral.  A  venerable  preacher,  in  plaintive  tones,  and  without  either  Bible  or^ 
manuscript,  discourses  on  Christ  crucified.  A  few  verses  of  a  penitential  psalm 
are  chanted  by  the  vast  congregation.  Then,  as  the  priest  elevates  the  host,  every 
voice  is  hushed  and  every  knee  bent  in  adoration. 

After  the  gorgeous  ceremonialism,  the  endless  crossings  and  bowings,  the 
meaningless  mutterings  and  mummery  of  Romanism,  we  enjoy  on  the  Sabbath  a 
quiet  scriptural  service  in  the  little  plain  Scotch  Church,  where  ^e  singing  of  the 
hundredth  psalm  and  a  discourse  on  confessing  Christ,  remind  us  of  the  priceless 
privileges  of  Protestant  Scotland. 

{To  he  continued,) 


THE  DELUGE  AS  IT  APPEARS  IN  THE  CUNEIFORM  LITERATURE. 

BY  REV.  ALEXANDER  ROBB,  D.D. 

I  ABSTAIN  from  saying  much  on  the  Assyrian  literature  in  general.  While  there 
is  not  a  little  uncertainty  as  regards  the  meaning  of  individual  expressions,  there 
is  great  certainty  as  to  the  general  tenor  of  the  various  narratives.  It  is  like  a 
submerged  landscape  that  is  rising  out  of  its  ocean  grave :  it  is  certain  that 
there  is  a  valuable  area  below,  but  we  see  only  parts  of  it ;  the  connection  be- 
tween the  parts  is  broken ;  and  in  order  to  correct  our  mistakes  and  to  know  the 
whole,  we  must  wait  the  ebbing  of  the  tide.  Like  Nineveh's  own  ruins,  it  is  but 
partially  uncovered.  But  as  the  foot  or  hand  of  a  marble  statue,  peeping  oat  of 
a  heap  of  rubbish,  tells  what  is  probably  below,  so  what  has  been  deciphered  of 
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tbe  Assyrian  literatare  makes  it  certain  that  it  was  a  dialect  of  the  tongne  in 
which  the  pre-Christian  portion  of  the  history  of  redemption  is  recorded, — a  sister 
of  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Arabic.  In  the  laneaage  of  Professor  Schrader,  one 
of  the  foremost  Assyriologists  of  Germany,  this  literature  offers  a  rare,  rich,  and 
surprising  harvest.  It  must  change  our  views  of  old  times  and  peoples ;  but  the 
lion's  share  of  what  it  affords  goes  towards  the  illustration  of  the  Old  Testament 
The  ancient  palaces  of  Nimrud— Calah,  Kuyyundschick — ^Nineveh,  and  Sargon's 
city,  the  ruin-mounds  of  Babylon,  and  the  graves  of  Warka  (Erech)  and  Mugheir 
(old  Ur  of  the  Chaldees),  with  their  lettered  bricks,  day  cylinders  and  tablets,  and 
sculptured  alabasters,  make  not  a  few  references  to  matters  which  form  important 
sections  of  the  Old  Testament 

What  this  literature  offers  is  of  some  use  to  faith.  Not  that  faith  will  more 
readily  believe  the  scribes  of  Assurbanipal,  or  the  older  Babylonish  scribes  whose 
works  they  copied,  than  Moses  and  the  prophets ;  but  that  faith  can  assimilate 
items  of  evidence  of  fundamental  truths,  sudk  as  that  when  men  knew  God,  as 
for  instance  after  the  flood,  they  glorified  Him  not  as  God,  neither  were  thank- 
ful, but  became  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened, 
and  they  were  given  over  to  a  reprobate  mind  and  to  vile  affections.  This  is  a 
true  sketch  of  tbe  history  of  man's  degeneracy ;  and  faith  is  pleased  to  see  the 
corroborations  of  it  which  the  old  literatures  of  the  world  are  presenting  to  our 
view,  as  the  contents  of  them  become  better  understood  by  the  scholarship  of  our 
time. 

But  unbelief  will  also  make  its  own  use  of  the  offered  materials.  The  Bible 
will  get  the  preference  and  the  praise ;  for  what  literary  reputation  could  stand  a 
different  verdict?  But  we  shall  be  told  that  the  differences  between  the  legends 
of  Chaldea  and  the  narratives  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  not  so  very  wide  but 
that  they  can  be  explained  by  several  natural  circumstances.  The  Chaldeans 
dwelt  in  the  flat  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates — the  Hebrews,  in  a  moun- 
tainous region  ;  the  former  were  commercial — the  latter,  agricultural ;  the  latter 
believed  in  one  God — ^the  former,  in  a  multitude  of  deities.  Enlightened  Christian 
intellect  will  certainly  say  that  local  causes  never  produced  the  differences  betweeik 
the  legends  of  Chaldea  and  the  sacred  writings.  It  wiU  hold  to  the  theory  that 
lies  to  hand  and  day,  and  whi«h  is  rather  fact  than  theory,  that  God,  using 
possibly  these  distortions  of  former  knowledge,  as  Paul  used  Athenian  supersti- 
tion, has  given  to  His  Church  as  much  truth  on  these  matters  as  was  required 
to  serve  the  end  of  His  revelation,  which  is  essentially  a  history  of  human 
redemption. 

Could  Noali  and  his  family  fail  to  remember,  all  their  lives,  and  to  speak  about, 
the  events  of  the  flood,  its  causes  and  its  consequences  ?  But,  knowing  man,  we 
know  that  on  many  minds  their  statements  would  make  little  impression ;  among 
their  children  and  children's  children  the  conception  of  these  things  would  soon 
grow  dim ;  and  in  a  generation  or  two  they  would  be  nothing  more  to  them  than 
they  are  now  to  most  men.  We  may  even  fairly  doubt  whether  men  like  Ham 
and  Canaan  could  either  give  or  take  correct  views  of  these  events.  Even  in 
Christian  circles  there  are  hard  and  crooked  spirits,  totally  wanting  the  docility 
that  is  necessary  for  the  reception  and  publication  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and 
certainly  there  were  such  among  the  nearer  descendants  of  Noah.  The  devil  and  his 
angels  also  had  still  access  to,  and  still  continued  their  efforts  to  corrupt,  mankind. 
A  falling  away  was  certain.  And  when  we  see  how  bad  a  man  may  grow  out  of 
an  infant  in  twenty  years,  it  did  not  need  many  generations  or  centuries  for  the 
renewed  lapse  of  mankind  into  heathenism.  In  their  darkness,  heathens  fancy 
that  they  see  superhuman  forms — objects  of  terror — moving  like  bogle  bushes  in 
the  night  wind.  In  no  long  time  the  human  intellect,  fancy,  and  fears  can  thus 
create  an  Olympus,  and  people  it  with  the  most  varied  and  monstrous  forms.  This 
actually  happened  among  the  various  sections  of  mankind  in  both  hemispheres  in 
very  early  times,  and  among  large  sections  it  still  continues  to  be  the  case.  The 
results  have  been  substantially  the  same  everywhere,  with  only  a  difference  of 
names.  The  tutelaries  and  fetish  of  Guinea  are  on  a  level  with  the  tutelaries  and 
charms  of  India,  Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  and  Scandinavia.  What  honest  mind 
will  deny  the  identity  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  to  appease  Diana  and  release 
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the  Gfecian*  fleet,  with  the  sacrifioe  of  &  woman  offered  by  the  Efik  to  tiidr 
tatelary  Ndem  Efik,  and  with  that  of  the  men  whom,  it  is  said,  the  chief  Jija 
drowns  on  the  boe  of  the  Op6bo  river  to  secure  the  safe  entrance  of  trading 
ships?  or  the  identity  of  those  notions  of  deity  that  dictated  the  portion  of  tl^ 
Chaldean  floods-legend  which  describes  the  offering  made  by  the  hero  of  it,  when 
he  went  ont  of  the  ark,  and  the  notuma  which  I  have  heard  expressed  by  the  priest 
of  a  tutelary  among  the  Efik  ? 

But  how  came  it  about  that  Israel  was  so  different  in  these  rejects  not  only 
from  all  Hamitic  and  Japhetic  peoples,  but  also  from  the  nearest  Semitic  tribes? 
It  was  while  still  in  Ur  of  the  Ghaldees,  one  of  the  head-centres  of  old  Babylonish 
polytheism,  that  Abraham  became  monotheistic.  And  his  simple  and  true  histoiy 
is  the  key  that  unlocks  the  riddle,  and  establishes  the  theory  that  faith  wiU  cer- 
tainly for  ever  hold.  That  thing  which  placed  the  sacred  literature  of  Palestine 
at  such  a  height  above  that  of  Babylon,  was  not  the  physical  geography  of  the 
two  regions,  nor  any  native  dissimilarity  of  religious  notions,  but  simply  that  God, 
through  chosen  and  prepared  men, — ^Abraham,  Moses,  etc., — gave  the  true  acoonnt  of 
these  matters  to  that  people  whom  He  selected  as  the  custodians  of  the  oracles 
which  through  them  He  has  communicated  to  men.  But  this  involves  ail  that 
faith  contends  for, — ^it  involves  the  supernatural ;  it  carries  in  it  the  suprme 
authority  of  Grod's  Scriptures  over  the  intellect  and  will  of  man,  and  it  makes 
them  the  standard  of  final  judgment.  Hence  it  is  important  that  faith  should 
keep  a  watchful  eye  on  all  that  transpires  regarding  them,  and  be  competent  to 
judge^  and  even  to  guide,  in  all  departments  of  human  knowledge. 

The  decipherment  of  these  cuneiform  records  seems  wond^ully  providential. 
First  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Europe  by  Niebuhr  and  Chardin,  a  century 
ago,  it  was  not  till  1802  that  a  key  was  found  to  open  the  casket,  by  George 
Friedrieh  Grotefend,  who  in  that  year  laid  the  results  of  his  efforts  before  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Gottingen.  After  the  seal  was  broken,  the  progres, 
especially  since  1886,  has  been  sure  and  steady,  through  the  largdy  independent 
researches  of  scholars,  like  Lassen,  Rawlinson,  Hincks,  etc.,  aided  by  the  great 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  knowledge  of  Sanscrit  and  of  the  old  languages 
of  Central  Asia.  Isolated  at  Kermanshah,  Bawlinson  turned  his  attention  to  die 
cuneiform  inscriptiiHis ;  and  when,  in  1836,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  resnltB 
that  had  been  attained  in  Europe,  he  found  them  surpassed  by  his  own.  Indeed, 
so  much  of  effort,  of  erudition,  and  sagacity  has  been  expended  in  this  work  in 
France,  in  Gomany,  and  in  Britain,  that  we  are  warranted  to  place  confidence  in 
the  general  results. 

Let  us  now  loc^  at  the  narrative  or  legend  of  the  flood  as  presented  in  the 
Assyrian  tablets  discovered  and  translated  by  Mr.  George  Smith  of  the  British 
Museum.  The  writer  had  lately  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  principal  part  of 
it  under  Dr.  Friedrieh  Delitzsch  of  the  University  of  Leipzig.  The  remark  already 
made  apjdies  to  this  legend, — viz.  that  while  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  current 
of  the  story,  and  no  doubt  that  it  refers  to  the  deluge  of  Genesis,  there  is  con- 
siderable  uncertainty  about  the  meaning  of  many  ol  the  chajncters.  Of  some 
lines  only  a  few  of  tiie  wedge  combinations  are  legible, — the  rest  are  erased.  It 
has  also  to  be  remembered  that  these  tablets  were  imprinted  in  the  time  of  Assor- 
banipal  (the  Sardanapalus  of  Grecian  history)  668-626  B.C.,  and  that  they  are 
translations  of  old  Chaldean  legends  of  a'  much  more  ancient  date.  Without 
other  copies  to  compare  with  those  already  obtained,  there  must  remain^some  un- 
certainty as  to  the  srase  of  particular  words  and  phrases.  We  present  here  a  free 
rendering,  somewhat  different  in  particulars  from  those  already  published,  ana 
without  any  critical  remarks, — the  object  being  to  give  the  r^Euders  a  general  notion 
of  the  legend,  which  cannot  but  by  contrast  heighten  th^  regard  for,  and  con- 
fidence in,  the  simple  and  transparently  truthful  history  of  the  inspired  page. 

One  Hasisadra,  who  is  supposed  to  represent  Noah^  relates  to  Izdabar,  whom 
Mr.  South  identifies  witii  Nimrod,  and  who  had  sought  and  found  his  ancestor  m 
Hades,  that  the  Lord  of  the  spirit-world  announced  to  hun  the  will  of  the  gi^j 
gods  Anu,  Bd,  Ninip,  etc.,  that  the  sinners  should  be  destroyed ;  that  he  should 
make  a  ship,  store  it  with  food,  and  embark  his  property  and  dependants;  ^ 
that  the  god  would  gather  to  him  the  beasts,  in  order  that  a  seed  might  bepn* 
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served  alive.  HeteUshowhftbiiiliandBftOTadtkeriitp;  and  th^n  proeeeds,  oolnmn 
iL  line  25 : — ^  All  that  I  possessed  I  gathered  together^  of  siiver,  of  gold,  of  liTing 
souls,  male  and  female,  and  cmied  oa  board  the  ship ;  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
small  and  great,  I  canied  on  board.  A  mighty  flood  of  vraters  the  Bnn*god 
(Shamas)  made.  He  said,  I  will  cause  the  sky  to  rain  heavily  in  the  eyening ;  ffo 
thou  into  the  ship,  and  shut  thy  door ;  I  will  cause  the  sky  to  rain  heavily  in  the 
evening.  The  evening  oi  the  day  came ;  on  the  d&j  for  setting  sail  I  was  afraid : 
I  emluffked  and  shut  my  door ;  for  making  the  ship  close  I  gave  the  pilot  all  that 
was  in  it. 

*  Then  (apparently  a  female  proper  name, — a  malignant  fury,  the  leader  in  the 
revel)  arose  uke  a  black  dond  out  of  the  heart  of  the  sky.  Bin  (god  of  the  stoim) 
thundered  in  mid-heav«i;  Nebo  and  Sarru  went  in  front;  the  throne-bearers 
went  over  mountains  and  plains ;  the  servants  of  the  Pest-god  swept  down ;  Ninip 
huiried  along,  spreadmg  destruction ;  the  spirits  of  the  under  world  bore  the  sword 
of  death ;  in  their  fleroeness  they  laid  prostrate  the  nations ;  the  black  clouds  of 
the  Stoxm-god  rose  to  heaven ;  all  that  was  bright  was  turned  to  darkness.'  The 
next  two  Imes,  1  and  2  of  column  iu.,  are  nearly  obliterated.  '  Into  a  battle  with 
men  they  came.  Brother  saw  not  his  brother ;  men  did  not  know  one  another. 
The  gods  in  heaven  feared  the  tempest,  and  fled  for  refuge ;  they  ase^ided  to 
tiie  third  heavens.  The  gods,  like  chained  (or  beaten)  hounds,  crouched  in  hiding- 
places.  Istar  (the  Assyrian  Venus,  Ashtoreth),  like  a  woman  in  travail,  cried  out ; 
she  told  the  happy  gods :  All  the  earth  is  turned  to  mud ;  I  will  tell  befove  the 
gods  the  wicked  deed ;  let  me  tell  before  the  gods  the  wicked  deed ;  this  war  for 
the  destruction  of  my  people,  let  me  tell.  Like  a  mother  I  bore  my  people^  and 
now  like  a  swarm  of  jQshes  they  M  the  sea.  The  gods  wept  with  her ;  seated  in 
their  pkoes  weeing,  they  covmd  their  lips. 

^  Sa  days  and  nights  passed ;  the  wind,  tempest,  and  storm  swept  on ;  on  the 
seventh  day,  at  its  entrance  into  the  sky,  that  whirlwind  of  war,  which  had  wasted 
like  an  earthquake,  became  quiet,  the  sea  grew  calm,  and  the  wind  and  tempest 
ended.  I  sailed  over  the  tossing  sea ;  and  all  the  nations  of  men  were  turned  to 
mud ;  corpses  floated  like  reeds.  I  made  an  opening ;  sunlight  broke  over  my 
face ;  I  covered  it,  and  sat  down  and  wept ;  over  my  face  flowed  my  tears.  I 
sailed  over  the  regions  covered  by  the  sea ;  for  12  measures  it  rose  over  the  lands. 
To  the  land  of  Nizir  went  the  ship ;  on  the  mountainB  of  the  land  of  Nisdr  the  ship 
rested ;  it  could  not  move  off.  For  six  days  the  mountains  of  Nizir  remained  the 
same ;  on  the  seventh  day  at  dawn  I  took  out  a  bird  (not  a  dove),  and  let  it  fly ; 
the  bird  went ;  it  flew  about ;  a  resting-place  it  did  not  find,  and  it  came  back. 
I  took  out  a  swaMow,  and  let  it  fly ;  the  swallow  went  and  flew  about ;  a  resting- 
place  it  found  not,  and  came  back ;  I  took  out  the  raven,  a|id  let  it  fly ;  the  raven 
went,  and  waited  the  decrease  of  the  waters.  It  ate,  it  alighted,  it  flew  around ; 
it  came  not  back.  I  let  out  the  animals  to  the  four  winds;  I  poured  out  a  liba^ 
tion ;  I  buUt  an  altar  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.'  (He  then  describes  the  items 
of  a  sacrifice,  but  the  w<»ds  are  very  obscure  and  doubtful.)  *  The  gods  peroeived 
what  they  liked,  and  gathered  like  flies  ov^  the  offering.'  Then  follow  some 
oonudaints  on  account  of  the  judgment.  Hasisadra.  was  consoled  by  Bel,  who 
made  &  covenant  with  him,  and  blemed  him  with  the  promise  that  he  and  his  wife 
and  people  should  be  carried  away  to  another  world,  to  be  like  the  gods. 

Tlus  we  see  is  a  legend,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  higher  or  holier  than  we  find 
in  the  mytholo^kial  stories  of  other  heathen  peoples.  It  is  doubtless  of  very 
ancient  origin,  and  is  the  dibitortion  of  traditions  that  had  passed  down  fr<nn  one 
generation  to  another  of  the  descendants  of  Noah.  A  poetic  fancy,  not  of  a  high 
order,  has  shaped  these  traditimis  into  the  form  found  on  these  Assyrian  tableta 
It  is  probable  that  legends  like  these  owed  their  perpetuation  to  an  idol  priesthood, 
and  helped  ta  m^n^iw  its  authority.  I  have  myself  heard  the  priest  of  an  Ihihio 
tutelary  speaking,  ore  rotundo,  and  with  great,  swelling  words,  in  the  nresenee  of 
a  chief  wk>m  he  had  undor  his  finger,  of  the  power  and  doings  of  his  god.  We  axe 
sot  to  think  that  these  were  sacredly  cherished  traditions,  kept  as  the  priests  and 
prophets  of  Isra^  preserved  for  themsdves  and  far  the  Church  to  all  time,  the  sacred 
ondes  committed  to  their  care,  but  as  freely  altered  and  exaggerated,  till  im- 
printed in  ^eir  pres^it  form  on  the  soft  clay  tablets. 
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Abraham  may  have  heard  these  traditioDB  in  his  native  town,  in  perhaps  a  purer 
form,  and  nearer  their  origin,  than  the  form  in  which  they  are  here  presented ;  but 
the  divine  Teacher  who  c^led  him  from  the  land  of  his  birth,  gave  him  and  his 
descendants  a  true  history  of  these  great  events^  and  at  length  the  BiUe  naiia- 
tive  was  put  into  its  present  shape  by  an  accredited  and  inspired  prophet  of 
Jehovah. 

Ever  more  pressing  oomes  the  question  for  every  man^s  decision :  Is  the  BiUe 
due  to  a  theopnenstia — to  a  breath  of  God  %  Has  the  Spirit  of  God,  acting  on  and 
by  men,  produced  these  writings,  so  that,  while  they  are  also  the  production  of  the 
spirit  of  man,  and  are  expressed  in  human  language  and  in  human  style,  they  are 
nevertheless  the  very  word  of  the  living  God,  and  form  a  completed,  carefully 
designed  whole,  sudi  as  (jod  intended  for  His  Church,  *  profitable  for  doctrine,  for 
reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may 
be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works  *  ?  With  regard  to  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  this  is  the  status  quasstionis :  Are  they  the  mere  product  of  the 
geist — the  spirit  of  the  Imaelitish  people,  as  the  literatures  of  Greece,  Rome,  India, 
are  the  products  of  the  Grecian,  Roman,  and  Asiatic  intellects  ?  Or  does  the  Spirit 
of  God  vouch  for  them  as  His  production — of  true  theology,  true  anthropology-^ 
true  record  of  God^s  majestic  goings  in  the  world^s  history,  and  especially  of  His 
successive  steps  in  the  redemption  of  man?  The  rationalistic  and  destractlTe 
criticism  of  the  present  day  verges  to  the  former  view,  and  some  of  its  professors 
have  accepted  it  to  tl^e  full.  Indeed,  they  think  that  if  the  latter  view  is  the  true 
one,  Othello's  occupation  is  gone.  Theodore  Parker,  speaking  in  the  spirit  of  the 
school  of  De  Wette,  complains  that  if  the  Bible  is  to  be  allowed  to  pronounce  its 
own  verdict,  a  death-blow  is  struck  at  all  criticism.  And  he  is  right :  it  strikes  a 
fatal  blow  at  that  criticism  that  handles  the  holy  Book  as  a  Greek  or  Roman  or 
Hindu  classic,  and  sets  man's  reason  and  taste  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  oracles  of 
God. 


MR.  JAMES  SIMPSON,  ELDER,  ANNAN. 

This  esteemed  office-bearer  of  the  that  a  brief  tribute  to  his  memory  will 
Church  died  on  the  16th  March  1876,  not  here  be  out  of  place.  Mr.  Simpson 
aged  72  years ;  and  on  the  following  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  April  1808, 
Sabbath,  the  Rev.  James  Ronald,  at  the  and  had  thus  at  the  date  of  his  deatii 
dose  of  a  discourse  on  John  zL  11, —  nearly  completed  his  7dd  yeur.  His 
*  Our  friend  Lazarus  sleepeth,' — spoke  father  was  a  builder  in  that  city,  and 
as  follows : —  an  elder  in  the  Secession  congregation 
You  will  not  be  at  any  loss,  mv  of  Bristo  Street.  As  the  son  of  an 
friends,  to  understand  the  reason  which  Edinburgh  burgess,  our  departed  friend 
has  led  me  to  discourse  to-day  upon  received  his  early  education  in  the  well- 
such  a  theme  as  has  just  occupied  our  known  Heriot^s  Hospital ;  and  as  an 
attention.  A  much-esteemed  member  instance  of  characteristic  and  cozuddemte 
and  office-bearer  of  this  congregation,  generosity,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
of  whose  friendship  with  the  Lord  we  subsequently,  out  of  his  first  savings,  he 
have  no  reason  to  stand  in  doubt,  fell  gave  a  donation  of  £100  to  the  funds  of 
neacef  ully  asleep  last  Thursday  night  that  venerable  institution.  He  studied 
it  needed  no  deathbed  utterances —  for  two  sessions  at  the  University  of 
though  these  were  not  altogether  Edinburgh,  laying  the  foundation,  doubt- 
awanting — to  assure  any  one  who  knew  less,  of  that  literary  culture  which 
him  of  the  genuinely  Christian  character  showed  itself  in  his  conversation  and  in 
of  Mr.  James  SimpjBon.  In  his  life  there  the  productions  of  his  pen.  In  1324, 
was  indeed  an  epistle  of  Christ,  known  at  the  age  of  21,  he  came  to  Annan,  to 
and  read  of  all  men.  Like  an  early  engage  in  the  service  of  the  Commerce 
disciple,  he  had  *  good  report  of  all  men,  Bank  of  Scot]and,-~connecting  himself 
and  of  the  truth  itself:  yea,  and  we  also  with  the  Secession  congregation  then 
bear  record;  and  ye  know  that  our  under  the  able  and  vigorous  ministry  of 
record  is  true.'  Those  who  knew  his  the  Rev.  James  Dobbie.  To  follow 
lengthened  and  most  valuable  services  minutely  his  career  in  various  walks  of 
to  this  congregation  will  readily  admit  public  usefulness  is  not  now  our  purpose* 
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Let  it  raffice  to  say  that  during  more 
than  fifty  years'  Beryice  he  was  distin- 
gnished,  according  to  uniyersal  testi- 
mony, by  most  scmpnlons  accuracy  and 
oonsdentioiis  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of 
his  important  and  honourable  caUing. 
The  mere   routine  of   office  was  not 
enough  to  occupy  his  energies.     His 
schemes  of  public  usefulness  were  varied. 
The  Annan  Savings   Bank    owed    its 
origin  to  him  ;  and  much  of  its  success 
— miequalled,  I  believe,  in  any  Scottish 
town  of  similar  size— must  have  been 
dne  to  bis  fostering  care,  and  to  the 
confidence  whidi  his   name    inspired. 
Of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  he  was,  I 
believe,  one  of  the  founders,  as  he  was 
for  years  its  president.      The  same  is 
true  of  the  Total  Abstinence  Society 
existing  in  the  town.      In  view  of  his 
connection  with  this  congregation,  the 
fact  of  unbroken  membership  for  more 
than  half  a  century  is  to  be  noted.     He 
stood  by  this  Ghurch  amid  some  troubled 
scenes,  and  never  yielded  to  any  tempta- 
tion to  desert  its  membership.   For  forty- 
four  years  he  was  an  elder,  and  for  many 
years  clerk  to  the  session.    Though  for 
some  years  incapacitated  for  the  dis- 
charge of  some  of  the  active  duties  of  the 
eldership,  I  can  bear  testimony  to  his 
unceasing  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
church,  to  his  careful  accuracy  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  session-clerk, 
and  to  the  admirable  spirit  he  brought 
to  the  deliberations  of  uie  session.    He 
was  intelligently  and  sincerely  attached 
to  the  principles  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Ghurch.    The  glamour  of  new 
light  had   not   blinded    him   to   the 
excellence  of  the  solid  basis  of  doctrine 
contained  in  the  common  standards  of 
our  Scottish    Presbyterian    Churches. 
The  Voluntary  principles  commonly  held 
in  our  denomination  he  deemed  scrip- 
tural and  reasonable.     Yet  he  was  no 
higot.    On  tJie  contrary,  he  was  a  lover 
of  all  good  men,  and  was  ready  to  co- 
operate to  the  utmost  with  all  who  made 
it  dear  that  the  spirit  of  Christ  was 
their  guide,  and  the  work  of  Christ  their 
effort.     For   a  widely  comprehensive 
(uiion  of  Churches  he  was  prepared. 
His  religion  was  evidently  a  thing  of 
the  heart.    He  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  of  his  religious  experiences; 
but  he  would  be  a  snperfidat  observer 
who  should  doubt  that  they  were  deep 
and  true.    If  he  did  speak  of  himself 
spiritually,  it  was  in  the  way  of  testify- 


ing to  the  fact  that  he  knew  himself  to 
be  sinful  and  imperfect  in  the  sight  of 
God.  Anything  of  a  boastful  confidence 
was  utterly  foreign  to  his  character,  as 
it  is  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  true 
Christianity.  In  his  daily  demeanour 
he  adorned  the  doctrine  of  his  God  and 
Saviour.  He  was  in  all  things  the 
courteous  Christian  gentleman.  If  he 
differed  from  you,  the  difference  might 
be  decidedly  expressed,  but  never  rudely. 
He  was  most  solidtons  not  to  give 
offence  to  any  one  ;  and  he  seemed 
equally  determined  not  to  take  offence, 
even  when  there  might  have  been  some 
ground  for  doing  so.  He  constantly 
acted  the  part  of  the  peacemaker,  being 
ever  ready,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to 
make  or  advise  concessions,  even  where 
they  could  not  perhaps  witii  fairness  be 
demanded.  His  desire  for  the  promo- 
tion of  evangelical  religion  at  home  and 
abroad  was  sincere.  At  an  early  period 
of  his  residence  here,  he  began,  I  under- 
stand, the  work  of  tract  distribution. 
For  some  time  he  took  part  in  the 
management  of  the  congregational 
Sabbath  school.  He  was  the  friend  of 
revival  work,  but  without  one-sidedness 
or  intolerance.  He  was  a  diligent  pro- 
moter of  the  temperance  reformation, — 
free  from  the  foolish  fear  that  abstinence 
should  take  the  place  of  the-  gospel. 
The  reclamation  of  several  in  bygone 
years  from  habits  of  intemperance  may, 
I  understand,  be  traced  to  his  unwearied 
efforts.  The  collectors  of  various  bene- 
volent societies  knew  him  in  their  visits 
to  tliis  town  as  one  of  their  most  regular 
and  liberal  subscribers.  The  missionary 
enterprise,  and  especially  the  missions 
of  our  own  Church,  called  forth  his 
warmest  sympathies.  AVith  his  brother 
a  West  Indian  missionary,  and  his  sister 
the  wife  of  an  African  missionary,  and 
related  by  kindred  or  affinity  to  eight 
other  living  foreign  missionaries  of  our 
Church,  he  was  bound  by  the  ties  of 
nature  to  this  gracious  enterprise.  But 
above  these  leadings  of  nature,  there 
was  the  recognition  of  the  scriptural 
principle,  that  every  member  of  a 
Christian  congregation  is  morally  bound 
to  contribute  according  to  his  ability, 
not  only  for  the  support  of  gospel 
ordinances,  but  also  for  the  spread  of 
gospel  truth.  Only  a  short  time  ago  he 
remarked  to  me  that  he  was  grieved  to 
see  so  many  blanks  in  our  missionary 
collectors^  books;  and  there  could  be 
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no  more  grateM  tribute  to  hia  memorj 
on  the  part  of  this  ohnrdi  than  a  settled 
and  nuyersal  reeolutton  to  rectify  thia 
state  of  matters.  The  liberally  c^  oar 
friend  in  all  directions,  considering  that 
his  means  could  not  be  very  ample,  waa 
indeed  wonderfol, — ^to  be  accounted  for, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  only  by  the  mentios 
of  two  words — thrift  and  system.  The 
one  the  hand  by  which  he  stored,  and 
the  other  that  by  which  he  gave,  both 
impelled  by  a  heart  in  which  the  Re- 
deemer reigned.  Many  of  the  poor  and 
distressed  have  lost  in  him  a  generous 
and  imaasuming  benefactor.  We  in 
this  congregation  might  almost  consider 
his  loss  irreparable.  Certainly,  take 
him  all  in  all,  we  are  not  likely  soon  to 
see  his  equal.  For  myself  personally,  I 
may  say  that  I  never  hope  to  find  one 
who  shall  surpass  him  in  the  uniform 
courtesy,  consideration,  and  kindness 
which  he  displayed  to  his  minister. 
Truly  his  death  makes  a  blank !  Yet 
let  us  think  aright  of  this  matter.  Let 
us  be  grateful  to  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church  for  what  by  His  grace  He  made 
our  departed  friend  to  be.  In  these 
days  of  religious  indifference,  and  when 
the  tide  of  worldly  scepticism  is,  I  fear, 
erer  rising  higher,  let  us  rejoice  in  the 
proof  which  such  a  life  gives  us  of  the 
reality  and  power  of  Christian  truth. 
Let  us  remember,  too,  that  the  glorified 
Head  of  the  Church  has  all  gm)d  gifts 
at  His  disposal.  He  can  raise  up  others 
to  take  the  places  being  so  quickly 
emptied,  and  endow  them  even  with  a 
double  portion  of  His  spirit.  The 
emulation  amongst  the  membership  of 
this  congregation  shoidd  be  as  to  who 
will  do  the  most  to  make  good  the  loss 
now  sustained.  But  who  can,  you  ask, 
take  his  place?  Well,  if  no  edngle 
member  can  do  so  in  all  respects,  by  a 
division  of  labour, — one  entering  into 
one  department,  and  another  into  an- 


other^—4he  cauwdf  Chrislbwill  not  soibr 
.  detriment.  Many  will  be  ready  to  step 
into  the  positions  of  usefohiess  he 
occupied  in  connection  with  the  world's 
business:  should  there  not  be  equal, 
yea  greater,  readiness  in  view  of  the 
service  of  the  Church's  work  ?  Is  the 
reward  which  the  worid  has  to  offer 
more  substantial  than  that  of  which  the 
Church  has  to  tell?  Did  he  think  so 
during  his  life  ?  Does  he  think  so  now, 
when  he  has  gone  to  the  world  of 
heavenly  reidities?  Nay,  verily.  He 
has  gone  to  his  rest  through  the  grace 
of  God  in  Christ,  and  has  entered  into 
the  reward  provided  of  grace,  but 
apportioned  aecording  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Christian  life.  Through  a  long  life 
of  Christian  usefulness  he  has  been  lay- 
ing up  treasure  in  heaven.  He  made 
for  himself  friends  of  tiie  mammon  of 
unrighteousness,  and  they  have  already, 
we  l^eve,  received  him  into  everlasting 
habitaticms.  The  talents  oonmiitted  to 
his  care  he  put  out  to  the  exchangers, 
that  so  the  Lord  might  receive  Hia  own 
with  interest;  and  therefore  we  doubt 
not  that  the  gradous  commendation  has 
been  heard — 'Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant :  thou  hast  be^  faithful 
over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee 
mler  over  many  things:  enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.'  If  these 
things  be  trae,<— and  we  see  no  reason 
to  question  their  truth, — are  there  not 
those  am^agst  us  who  will  emulate  lus 
spirit,  and  hope  to  share  his  reward  ? 
With  the  bereaved  members  of  his 
family  weall  deeply  sympathize, — ^happy, 
however,  to  know  that  they  are  dis- 
posed to  be  thankful  rather  than  to 
mourn.  May  their  father's  God  be  with 
them  I  May  goodness  vod  mercy  follow 
them  all  the  days  of  their  lives,  and 
may  they  dwell  in  the  house  oi  the 
Lord  for  ever  I 


NOVEL-READING. 

It  is  always  at  this  season  a  pleasant  and  suggestive  task  to  glance  over  the  notices 
of  new  books  which  fill  whole  columns  of  &e  daily  newspapers.  By  their  titles 
alone  we  guess  at  the  extent  of  scientific  research,  of  geographical  discovery,  and 
of  the  int^est  taken  in  history  and  biography.  Theology,  in  all  its  ramifioations, 
we  perceive,  produces  more  books  than  any  one  person  could  possibly  read.  Equally 
unfailingisthe  constant  supply  of  lighter  literature-*works  of  imagination— novels, 
great  and  smalL  In  this  latter  department  it  seems  wonderful  that  so  many  and 
snch  varied  minda  should  continually  employ  tlmnselvw  in  .weaving  the  incKients 
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of  luunaa  life  iniio  ^w&ty  possible  oombinatioii  and  compUoatbiit  and  in  creatiiig 
azrd  anaagiDg  the  thousand  charaoten  which  figure  on  the  imaginaij  stage. 
More  wonderful  it  is  that  multitudes  of  readers  are  always  ready  and  eager  to 
aco^t  all-— the  best  and  the  poorest^— of  these  fictions,  to  follow  the  story,  to  praise 
or  blame  the  characters,  and  to  interest  themselyes  in  these  far  more  than  they  do 
in  the  lives  of  the  living  men  and  women  around  them. 

Putting  aside  all  real,  earnest  study,  it  would  appear  that  the  mere  taste  for 
reading  is  one  of  the  developments  of  the  present  day.  Men  read  at  meals,  read 
in  trains,  read  in  bed, — ^read  themselves  half  blind,  one  would  think,  to  outer  objects 
of  art  and  beauty.  The  circulating  library  is  the  daily  resort  of  young  ladies ; 
the  servant  reads  when  she  should  be  at  her  needlework ;  the  young  clerk  and  the 
errand-boy  read  wild  tales  of  burglary  or  murder,  and  long  to  imitate  the  crimes. 
Recent  newspaper  revelations  have  warned  us  of  this  last  phase  of  noyel-reading, 
but  they  leave  untouched  its  other  effects,  comparatively  harmless,  as  far  as  crime 
is  concerned,  but  certainly  not  harmless  to  the  minds  of  the  readers  themselyes. 

There  is  something  singularly  absorbing  in  novel-reading.  Present  circumstances 
seem  to  be  forgotten ;  we  live  in  another  world,  and  among  other  asi^Kxdates  ^an 
onr  real  companions.  Other  reading  becomes  first  distasteful,  then  impossible ; 
while  the  time  and  opportunity  for  acquiring  useful  knowledge  are  thrown  away 
by  hundreds  of  young  people  for  the  sake  of  books  which,  occasionally  read,  may 
amuse  and  enliven,  but  which,  as  a  constant  study,  can  only  enfeeble  and  dissipate 
the  mind.  We  have  heard  of  a  young  man,  proposing  to  compete  in  a  public 
examination,  who  was  compelled  to  confess  that  all  his  knowledge  of  Scottish 
history  was  derived  from  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels ;  and,  on  beinff  asked  a  ques- 
tion relating  to  the  Crusaders,  replied,  it  was  the  title  of  a  book  of  adventure. 
We  need  scarcely  speak,  in  this  connection,  of  the  Book  of  books,  the  wisdom  of 
earth  and  heaven  ;  but  we  doubt  much  if  the  confirmed  novel-reader  ever  cares  to 
open  its  pages. 

Much  of  the  balf-beartedness  and  indifference  which  prevail  in  the  daily  affairs 
of  duty  and  religion  may  be  traced  to  this  source.  The  novel  seizes  on  a  dozen  of 
those  incidents,  chances,  and  vicissitudes  which  are  really  spread  over  many  human 
lives,  and,  by  compressing  them  into  one  life,  exhibits  doubtless  an  exciting,  per- 
haps a  beautiful,  but  an  impossible  existence.  Real  life  is  dull  and  colourless  in 
comparison  v^ith  this ;  its  duties  are  wearisome,  its  associations  monotonous ;  and 
these  are  neglected,  while  the  mind  insensibly  looks  for  some  event  to  happen, 
some  acquaintance  to  be  formed,  which  will  change  the  future  to  brightness. 

The  most  du^ul  son,  the  kindliest  daughter,  thi  readiest  Sunday-school  teacher, 
or  the  most  loving  visitor  of  the  poor,  will  scarcdy  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  devoted 
novel-readers.  Yet  there  seems  to  be  an  ever-increasing  difficulty  in  this  question 
of  how  to  train  the  young  to  a  taste  for  higher  reading.  Nearly  all  the  children's 
boob  in  the  family  and  in  Sunday-school  libraries  consist  of  stories ;  and  what 
else  can  they  read  ?  we  ask.  Yet  it  is  true  that  this  may  only  form  a  future  taste 
for  nothing  but  novels. 

We  woiSd  fain  suggest  a  remedy.  Perhaps  a  little  time  given  in  families  to 
reading  aloud  might  help  to  exclude  the  novel.  A  book  which  the  young  people 
might  not  care  to  read  akine  becomes  interesting  when  shared  in  and  discussed  by  the 
others;  explanations  and  allusions  would  be  made,  which  might  lead  to  interest  in 
other  directions,  and  to  desire  for  further  information.  Perhaps,  indeed,  this  is  at 
the  root  of  the  whole  matter.  The  ignorant  must  not  be  left  to  seek  tor  them- 
selves. If  mistresses  and  parents  and  teachers  would  try,  by  kindly  influence 
and  conversation,  to  increase  the  desire  for  healthy  instruction  and  interesting 
knowledge,  better  books  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  young,  and  the  novd 
be  relegated  to  its  proper  place,  viz.,  an  occasional  and  not-to-be-eondemned 
amusement. 

THOUGHTS  AND  HINTS. 

If  one  sin  destroyed  man's  moral  nature,  every  sin  strengthens  man's  depravity. 
If  we  have  not  got  a  cross,  alas !  we  may  conclude  that  we  have  not  got  Christ, 
for  it  is  the  first  of  His  gif to. 
A  BECBPE  FOR;  A  REVIVAL  would  be  a  f oolish,  almost  a  blasphemous,  thing,  for  a 
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revival  is  the  work  of  God,  and  maD*8  deyices  are  very  vain  when  God  does  not 
work ;  but  a  revival  will  surely  come  in  any  church  when  miniater  and  people  feel 
with  fresh  and  quickening  power  the  tremendous  facts  that  men  around  them  are 
lost,  and  can  be  saved  only  through  the  mercy  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ— I^c  Mes- 
senger. 


THE    SHUT   DOOR. 

BY  D.  L.  .MOODY. 


A  WOMAN  io  Glasgow  got  into  difficulties. 
Her  rent  was  due,  but  she  had  no 
money  for  the  landlord ;  and  she  knew 
very  well  that  he  would  turn  her  out  if 
she  did  not  satisfy  his  claim.  In  despair, 
she  knew  not  what  to  do.  A  Christian 
man  heard  of  her  distress,  and  came  to 
her  door  with  money  to  help  her.  He 
knocked,  but  although  he  thought  he 
could  hear  some  one  inside,  yet  the  door 
was  not  opened.  He  knocked  again, 
but.  still  there  was  no  response.  The 
third  time  he  knocked,  but  the  door 
still  remained  locked  and  barred  against 
him. 

Some  time  after,  he  met  the  poor 
woman  in  the  streets,  and  told  her  how 
he  had  gone  to  her  house  to  pay  her 
rent,  but  could  not  get  in.     *  Oh,  sir  I ' 


she  exclaimed,  *was  that  you?  Why, 
I  thought  it  was  the  landlord,  and  I  was 
afraid  to  open  the  door ! ' 

Dear  fnends,  Christ  is  knocking  at 
the  door  of  your  heart.  He  has  knocked 
many  times  abready,  and  now  He  knocks 
again  by  this  message.  He  is  your  best 
friend,  although,  like  that  woman,  per- 
haps you  think  He  comes  with  the  stem 
voice  of  justice  to  demand  from  you 
the  payment  of  your  great  sin-debt.  If 
so,  you  are  ^ly  mistaken.  He  comes 
not  to  demand,  but  to  give  I  *  The  gift 
of  God  is  etornal  life.*^  He  knows  you 
can  never  pay  the  great  debt  you  owe 
to  God.  And  therefore  He  comes, 
bringing  the  gift  of  salvation  to  the 
door  of  your  hearts.  Will  you  receive 
the  gift  f 


THE  GRASSHOPPER  ON  THE  ROYAL  EXCHANGE. 


BY  REV.  H.  M.  HART. 


Whenever  I  go  to  the  City,  I  always 
stand  at  the  comer  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land for  a  minute  or  two,  watching  the 
crowd  of  busy  men  hurrying  everywhere. 
What  thousands  of  cares  they  carry  I 
How  many  anxieties !  How  many  a 
heart  is  being  crushed,  and  many  a 
brain  giving  way  under  a  load  of  busi- 
ness I  What  wealth  is  pouring  along ! 
What  power !  Then  I  look  at  the  Royal 
Exchange.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  the 
London  sparrows,  though  they  are  a 
little  black  and  grimy,  chirping  on  the 
massive  cornices,  as  free  and  happy  as 
possible,  above  the  din  and  awful  hurry 
of  the  great  City.  The  aching  hearts 
and  anxious  faces  on  the  pavement  be- 
neath are  nothing  to  them.  They  have 
no  cares,  no  anxieties.  They  seem  to 
know  what  the  great  letters  mean  which 
are  cut  in  the  stones  on  which  they 
hop—*  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the 
fulness  thereof.'  God  keeps  the  spar- 
rows, and  they  are  happy.    I  wish  the 


busy  City  men  would  watch  the  sparrow?, 
and  read  the  great  City  text. 

But  the  sparrows  and  the  text  are  not 
the  most  attractive  things  about  the 
Exchange,  and  I  am  sure,  if  you  looked 
at  it,  you  would  think  as  I  do, — ^that  the 
weathercock  is  the  most  singular  and 
curious  thing  about  the  building.  It  is 
not  like  any  other  weathercock  in  Eng- 
land, or,  I  should  think,  in  the  worid ; 
for  there,  twisting  on  the  pinnacle  of 
the  spire,  is  a  monster  grasshopper; 
and  ril  tell  you  how  it  came  to  be  there. 

About  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  a  woman,  with  a  little  baby  in  her 
arms,  was  trudging  along  a  coantry 
lane.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it, — ^because  we 
never  like  to  hear  of  a  mother  not  loving 
her  baby, — that  the  woman  had  deter- 
mined to  leave  the  baby  boy  behind  her. 
Presently,  after  looking  this  way  and 
that,  to  see  that  no  one  was  watching 
her,  she  climbed  over  a  gate  into  the 
field,  and,  wrapping  the  baby  in  its  little 
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shawl,  she  laid  it  down  in  the  grass,  so 
gently  as  not  to  awake  it,  and  then — 
never  even  looking  behind  her — she 
climbed  over  the  gate  again  into  the 
lane,  and  went  on  her  journey. 

The  baby  soon  woke,  and  began  to 
cry;  and  it  cried  for  a  long,  long  time. 
And  at  last,  tired  and  hungry,  and  hot 
with  the  sun, — ^for  it  was  a  fine  summer's 
day,— it  was  wearied  out,  and  dropped 
off  to  sleep  again.  '  But  God  had  heard 
the  Toice  of  the  lad,'  and  see  how  simply 
He  brought  help  for  the  little  one. 

By  and  by  down  the  lane  came  a 
schoolboy.  He  was  whistling  away,  as 
happy  as  ever  he  could  be ;  he  had  come 
out  of  school,  and  was  going  home. 
He  lived  at  the  farmhouse  a  little  way- 
further  up  the  lane.  Now  he  gathered 
a  few  primroses,  now  he  scampered 
after  a  butterfly,  now  he  had  a  shy  at  a 
bird;  but  just  as  he  came  to  the  gate 
over  which  the  woman  had  climbed,  he 
heard  a  grasshopper  chirping  away  so 
loudly,  that  the  Doy  sprang  orer  the 
gate  to  catch  him,  and  there  was  the 
baby,  fast  asleep.  Far  more  pleased 
than  if  he  had  caught  a  hundred  grass- 
hoppers, the  boy  took  up  the  little 
fellow,  and  ran  home  with  his  prize. 


The  kind  farmer's  wife,  although  she 
had  many  children  of  her  own,  at  once 
determined  to  keep  the  little  orphan 
who  had  been  saved  from  death  by  a 
grasshopper. 

Years  passed  away,  and  the  baby 
became  a  strong  boy ;  the  boy  grew  to 
be  a  man  ;  he  went  to  London,  and  be- 
came a  merchant.  God  blessed  all  he 
did,  and  he  rose  to  be  the  most  noted 
man  in  the  City.  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
then  on  the  throne,  and  often  did  she 
send  for  Sir  Thomas  Gresbam, — ^for  the 
little  deserted  boy  had  become  a  knight, 
— to  consult  him  on  the  great  affairs  of 
state. 

Just  three  hundred  years  ago.  Sir 
Thomas  Greeham  founded  the  Exchange. 
The  Queen  came  to  dine  with  him,  and 
to  lay  the  first  stone ;  and  there,  upon 
the  topmost  pinnacle,  Sir  Thomas  placed 
a  grasshopper.  And  there  it  is  to-day, 
to  tell  the  busy,  toiling  City,  and  to  tell 
you  and  me,  when  we  go  to  see  the  City, 
that  Almighty  God  will  hear  the  infant's 
cry,  and  can  save  a  valuable  life  by 
even  such  a  little  thing  as  a  grass- 
hopper. 

So  it  was  that  *  God  heard  the  voice 
of  the  lad.' — Honie  Words. 


THE  GOSPEL  IN  ALGERIA— AN  APPEAL. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  MAGAZINE. 


Dear  Sir, — ^Will  you  kindly  allow  the 
echoes  of  a  hearths  throbbings  after  the 
salvation  of  souls  to  be  heard  through 
your  pages? 

When  we  arrived  here,  the  pastors  of 
the  French  Protestant  Church  kindly 
offered  my  husband  the  use  of  their 
temple  for  preaching  in  Spanish,  etc., 
but  the  lay  members  of  the  Conseil 
Presbyteral  opposed  it.  After  a  deal  of 
trouble,  the  Consistoire  interposed,  and 
the  pastors  were  left  free  to  keep  to 
theur  offer,  under  their  own  responsi- 
bility, and  services  were  commenced  on 
AprU  16th,  in  English  in  the  afternoon, 
and  in  Spanish  in  the  evening. 

My  husband  has  sent  to  our  Mission 
Secretary  a  full  account  of  how  glorious 
a  Pentecost  we  had,  Jews  and  Jewesses 
pouring  into  the  temple  to  hear  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  preached  in  all 
truthfubiefls  and  earnestness.    This  con- 


tinued in  increasing  numbers  on  the  two 
follovi^g  Sunday  evenings;  and  the 
pastors  were  induced  to  agree  to  the 
commencement  of  two  week-day  services, 
one  on  Wednesday  evenings  in  French, 
to  be  conducted  by  themselves,  and  one 
on  Friday  evenings,  especially  for  Israel- 
ites, when  my  dear  husband  intended 
going  through  the  prophecies  of  the 
Messiah  in  the  Old  Testament. 

These  services  were*  announced  on 
Sunday  the  18th  of  June,  when  the 
chiux:h  was  crowded  with  people  of 
all  classes,  but  principally  Jews  and 
Jewesses,  all  eagerly  listening  and  drink- 
ing in  the  word  of  life.  Ourhearts  were 
full  of  joy,  and  we  felt  that  at  last  the  way 
was  open,  and  that  God  was  prospering 
the  work,  and  would  bring  many  out  of 
the  darkness  of  Judaism  to  the  glorious 
light  of  the  gospel. 

But  on  Monday  afternoon  the  two 
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pastors  called  to  say  that  they  were 
mghtened  to  see  «ach  crowds  of  Jews 
and  Sp^ards,  and  feared  getting  into 
trouble  with  their  Oonseil  Fresbyteral, 
and  insisted  that  the  services  m  the 
evening  should  be  given  up ;  nor,  in  spite 
of  all  our  pleading,  would  they  allow  one 
more  evening  service  to  be  held  so  as  to 
announce  the  change. 

Of  course  nothing  could  be  done ;  we 
have  no  right  to  the  temple.  All  that  is 
in  our  power  at  present  is  to  hold  the 
services  again  in  the  mission  house,  in 
which  we  can  accommodate  about  fifty 
persons.  But  what  are  they  among  so 
many?  Those  who  come  are  a  few 
earnest  Spaniards,  who  have  attended 
regularly  for  some  time,  and  some 
strangers  whom  they  may  bring.  But 
what  is  to  be  done  for  those  poor 
benighted  Israelites,  who  can  only  be 
expected  to  attend  in  any  number  in  a 
public  place,  and  the  women  would 
never  li^  likely  to  come  to  a  private 
house !  How  my  heart  bleeds  for  those 
poor  creatures,  who  were  just  beginning 
to  feel  a  desire  to  hear  the  gospel,  and 
to  whom  the  doors  of  a  place  mtended 
for  Christian  worship  have  been  shut  1 
Oh,  must  that  door  be  always  shut  I 
Are  there  no  means  by  which  we  can 
have  a  church  of  our  own,  in  which  to 
proclaim  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  to 
the  crowds  who  would  listen?  When  I 
think  of  our  two  commodious  churches 
in  Spain,  one  of  which  my  dear  husband 


was  instrumental  in  building,  and-  then 
think  that  he  has  not  himself  a  place 
large  enough  to  Contain  the  nombos 
who  would  come  to  hear  his  p]ain 
gospel  sermons,  which  come  from  the 
heart,  and  theilsfore  go  to  the  heart,  I 
cannot  keep  silent,  but  fed  I  most 
raise  the  earnest  cry,  '  Come  over  and 
help  us.'  Time  is  passing  ;  souls  are 
dying.  An  earnest  l&e,  wBch  desires  to 
be  spent  in  proclaiming  the  salvatioQ  of 
the  lost,  is  being  constantly  damped 
from  without  with  difficulties  cauaed 
principally  by  those  who  ought  to  be 
friends. 

Will  no  one  help?  Cannot  funds  be 
procured  for  opening  a  place  of  worBbip 
of  our  own,  whose  doors  shall  admit  not 
only  the  steady  and  serious,  but  also 
those  poor  lost  wanderers  for  whom 
Christ  died,  and  of  whom  He  says, '  Go 
ye  into  the  highways  and  hedges,  and 
compel  them  to  come  in'?  They  do 
not  want  compelling.  They  are  wilOing 
and  ready  to  come,  but  have  been  shut 
out 

Is  there  no  one  among  the  earnest  and 
prosperous  men  and  women  of  onr 
Church,  who  would  deem  it  a  priTilege 
and  an  honour  to  provide  a  preachii^ 
hall  in  this  city  for  Jews,  Spaniards, 
English,  French,  etc.?  Such  a  place 
could  be  procured  at  a  considerably  less 
outlay  than  in  Spain. — I  am,  dear  sir, 
yours  truly,  Agnes  Benoliel. 

Ojran,  Algeria,  July  5,  1876. 


^nUUxQtxttt.—WinxttJi  "^xtuh^Uxvm  Cj^urr^^* 


PSBSBTTBBIAL  PSOOSBDIKQS. 

Annandale, — ^This  presbytery  met  at 
Annan  on  the  1 1th  ult. — the  Rev.  James 
Eonald,  moderator  ^o  tern.  In  regard  to 
the  removal  by  death  of  the  late  Dr.  Eadie, 
the  following  minute  was  unanimously 
adopted,  and  an  extract  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  bereaved  widow  and  family : — *The 
presbytery  desire  to  record  the  deep  sense 
which  they  entertain  of  the  great  loss 
which  has  been  sustained  by  the  death  of 
Dr.  Eadie.  In  common  with  all  their 
brethren,  they  desire  gratefully  to  acknow- 
ledge the  eminent  services  that  were  ren- 
dered by  Dr.  Eadie,  not  only  to  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  bat 'to  the  Church 
at  large,  by  his  faithful,  laborious,  and 
efficient  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a 
minister  and  professor,  and  by  the  many 
able  and  leaimed  works  with  which  he 


has  enriched  our  theological  literature.' 
Having  read  correspondence  from  the 
Synod's  Theological  Comndttee  relative  to 
the  vacancy  in  the  professorial  staff  of  the 
Divinitv  Hall,  consequent  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  Eadie,  the  presbytery,  after  reasoning, 
proceeded  to  nomination.  It  was  mored 
and  seconded  that  the  name  of  the  Bev. 
Dr.  Robert  Johnstone,  of  Glasgow,  be  for- 
warded. It  was  also  moved  and  seconded 
that  Dr.  Duff  be  transferred  from  the  Chair 
of  Church  History  to  the  Chair  of  New 
Testament  Literature  and  Exegesis.  In 
terms  of  the  deed  of  Synod,  the  congre- 
gations of  Holywell,  Longtown,  and 
Kendal  were  received  into  the  presbyterjr. 
The  congregation  of  Ecclefechan  appeared 
by  commissioners  appointed  to  supwrt 
a  petition  for  moderation  in  a  call  After 
the  usual  inquiries,  the  prayer  of  the  poto- 
tion  was  granted  for  Monday  the  JMtn 
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Joly,  at  7  o'clock  p.m.— Bey.  A.  Black  to 
proach  and  preside.  The  minister  that 
may  be  settled  is  to  receive  £200  stipend, 
with  manse,  garden,  and  field ;  also,  fonr 
Sabbaths  of  holiday,  and  sacramental  ex- 
penses paid  as  formerlv.  Next  meeting 
of  presbyteiy  is  to  be  held  in  the  same 
place,  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Sab- 
bath of  Aagost. 

Berwick,— Tiua  preabytery  met  on  the 
6th  of  Jane— the  Bey.  J.  L.  Mairhead, 
moderator.  After  the  reading  of  the 
minates,  the  clerk  said  that  the  first  daty 
of  the  presbytery  was  to  remoye  the  name 
of  Dr.  Cairns  from  the  roll  as  minister  of 
Wallace  Green  congregation.  He  stated 
the  somewhat  annraal  coarse  that  had 
been  followed  in  breaking  the  tie  between 
Dr.  Cairns  and  his  congregation.  He 
read  an  extract  from  the  Synod  minates, 
to  the  effect  that,  when  Dr.  Cairns  accepted 
the  call  to  the  professorship  in  the  new 
Diyinity  Hall,  he  was  loosed  by  the  Synod 
from  his  pastoral  charge  in  Berwick.  It 
was  at  first  agreed  that  he  be  loosed  by 
the  presbytery  in  the  nsaal  way,  when  the 
congregation  that  were  parties  in  forming 
the  tie  should  have  an  opportanity  of 
being  heard  for  their  interests,  bnt  at  a 
snbseqaent  sederont  hoth  Dr.  Cairns  and 
Dr.  Doff  were  loosed  by  the  Synod.  This 
was  a  new  thing  in  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  pass  unnoticed.  When  Dr.  Somerrille 
was  appointed  Foreign  Mission  Secretary 
in  1845,  he  was  loosed  from  his  pastoral 
charge  by  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow; 
and  the  same  course  was  followed  in 
1858,  when  Dr.  MacGill  was  elected 
Home  Secretary.  When  Dr.  Scott  was 
chosen  Home  Secretary  in  1868,  his  con- 
gregation were  consaltea ;  and  it  was  only 
after  they  had  intimated  their  consent 
that  he  was  loosed  from  his  charge  by  the 
Synod.  It  is  usaally  through  a  presbytery 
that  the  Synod  either  forms  or  hreaks  the 
pastoral  tie;  and  the  constitution  of  the 
Church  requires  this^  Unfortunately,  the 
Synod  will  soon  require  to  appoint  one 
or  perhaps  two  more  professors,  one  being 
reqaired  to  fill  the  place  made  yacant  by 
the  much  lamented  death  of  Dr.  Eadie, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  constitu- 
tional coarse  will  be  followed.  The  pres- 
bytery now  removed  the  name  of  Dr. 
Cairns  as  pastor  of  Wallace  Green  Church, 
hat  continued  his  seat  in  the  presbytery 
as  a  professor  residing  within  the  bounds, 
^s  Dr.  Thomson  had  intimated  that  Dr. 
Cairns  was  loosed  from  his  charge,  this 
^as  held  as  equiralent  to  declaring  the 
charge  vaeant.  Dr.  Cairns  was  appointed 
nioderator  of  Wallace  Green  session. 
Vesars.  Carter  and  Gilohrist  appeared  as 
commissioners  from  Wallace  Green  con- 


gregation, and  requested  supply  of  pro- 
bationers for  the  pulpit.  Supply  was 
granted.  On  the  motion  of  Dr.  fiitcbie, 
the  presbytery  adopted  the  following 
minute  in  the  prospect  of  parting  with 
Dr.  Cairns: — *In  yiew  of  the  removal  of 
Professor  Cairns,  at  the  call  of  the  Synod, 
froni  his  pastoral  charge  and  from  con- 
nection with  this  presbytery,  in  order  that 
he  may  undertake  the  duties  assigned  to 
the  Chair  of  Apologetics  and  Systematic 
Theology,  according  to  the  new  arrange- 
ments in  the  Diyinity  Hall,  the  presbytery 
judge  it  proper  to  place  on  record  their 
high  admiration  of  the  gifts  and  graces  of 
their  beloved  brother,  their  cordial  recog- 
nition of  the  eminent  ability  and  con- 
scientiousness with  which  he  has  dis- 
charged all  the  duties  of  the  ministerial 
ojffice  for  a  period  of  thirty  vears,  and  their 
grateful  sense  of  the  wisdom  in  counsel 
he  has  displayed  in  their  united  delibera- 
tions, of  the  fraternal  affection  and 
conrtesy  he  has  shown  in  all  their  meet- 
ings and  intercourse,  and  of  his  hearty 
co-operation  in  efibrts  to  promote  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  congregations  within 
the  bounds,  as  well  as  nis  readiness  to 
perform  any  special  service  for  their  good. 
While  they  part  from  him  with  sorrow, 
and  deeply  sympathiae  with  his  congrega- 
tion in  their  great  loss,  they  offer  tnanks 
to  Gk>d  for  wha£  He  has  enabled  His 
servant  to  do  for  His  cause  in  this  district, 
and  pray  that  He  may  long  spare  and 
bless  him  in  the  honourable  office  in  the 
Church  to  which  his  life  and  powers  are 
henceforth  to  be  devoted.'  The  Bey.  Dr. 
Bitchie  was  appointed  moderator  of  the 
presbytery  for  tne  next  six  months.  The 
Key.  William  Porteons  reported  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  for  the  Superintoidence 
of  Students,  that  Messrs.  James  liearna 
and  John  Manchlen  had  passed  all  their 
examinations  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
committee.  The  report  was  adopted,  and 
the  committee  received  the  thanks  of  the 
presbytery.  Mr.  James  Meams  delivered 
a  critical  exercise  on  1  Timothy  iii.  16, 
which  was  favourably  received  by  the 
presbytery.  The  roll  was  adjusted  for  the 
Synod  in  Liverpool.  After  long  con- 
sideration of  the  relation  of  ministers  and 
congregations  in  England  to  the  proposed 
union,  it  was  agreed  to  record  in  this 
minute,  that,  from  the  reports  of  ministers, 
and  the  expression  of  their  views  on  be- 
half of  their  office-bearers  and  congrega- 
tions, it  is  believed  that  all  the  congrega- 
tions of  this  presbytery  in  England  will 
enter  the  union.  It  was  also  agreed  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  majority  of  the  congrega- 
tions of  this  presbytery  belong  to  that 
portion  of  the  Church  which  nas  been 
recommended  by  the  Synod  to  unite  with 
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the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Enj^land,  and 
as  the  seat  of  presbjterj  is  within  the 
bounds  of  the  United  Chnrch,  and  is 
proposed  to  be  the  seat  of  one  of  its 
presbyteries,  the  Synod  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  be  requested  to  take 
the  present  position  of  this  presbytery  into 
consideration,  and  giTO  such  adyice,  and 
make  sach  arrangements,  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary. The  Synod  at  Liyerpool,  on  the 
13th  of  June,  declined  to  make  any  change 
in  regard  to  the  Berwick  Presbytery  in 
connection  with  the  north  branch  of  the 
United  Church,  leaving  it  to  that  pres- 
bytery to  petition  a  future  meeting  of 
Synod  for  some  chani^e,  if  they  shall  see 
cause.  Mr.  James  Halliday,  student  of 
the  third  year,  was  transferred  from  Glas- 
l^ow  to  this  presbytery.  The  Rey.  W. 
Wilson  was  appointed  conyener  of  a  new 
Committee  for  the  Superintendence  of 
Students.  The  Rey.  John  Stark  was 
appointed  treasurer,  in  room  of  the  Rey. 
B.  Brodie.  Next  meeting  of  presbytery 
was  appointed  to  be  held  on  the  18th  of 
July;  and  it  was  agreed  to  request  a 
joint  meeting  for  conference  and  prayer 
with  the  proposed  Berwick  Presbytery  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England  on 
that  day. 

Dundee, — ^The  monthly  meeting  of  this 
presbytery  was  held  on  Tuesday,  20th 
June  —  the  Rey.  Alexander  MacLean, 
moderator.  A  petition  from  the  con- 
gregation of  Bell  Street  for  a  moderation 
was  read.  At  the  request  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  congregation,  who  were 
present,  it  was  agreed  that  the  petition 
should  lie  on  the  table  till  next  meeting 
of  presbytery.  On  the  motion  of  the 
clerk,  Dt,  M*Gayin  and  Mr.  Connel  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  a 
minute  for  insertion  in  their  records, 
expressing  the  presbytery's  regret  at  the 
loss  the  Church  has  sustained  in  the  death 
of  Professor  Eadie,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Mr. 
James  S.  Butchart,  student,  gaye  the 
remaining  part  of  his  trials  for  licence. 
These  trials  were  sustained.  Mr.  Butchart 
was  thereafter  licensed  to  preach  the 
(gospel  in  connection  with  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  Marshall 
Lundie,  student  of  the  first  year,  gave  a 
homily,  which  was  sustained. 

i)«»/«rwfi»e.— This  presbytery  met  at 
Caimeyhill  on  the  12th  of  June  —  Bey. 
Mr.  Donbar,  moderator — to  inquire  into 
certain  disagreements  between  the  minister 
and  his  people.  When  about  to  proceed 
to  said  inquiry,  Mr.  Borland  laid  the 
demission  of  his  charge  on  the  table  of  the 
presbytery.  In  the  circumstances,  it  was 
asked  if  the  presbytery  should  accept  of 
the  demission  without  any  inquiry,  or  if 
they  should  first  investigate  into  the  state 


of  matters.  The  general  feeling  being 
that  it  was  unnecessary  now  to  make  any 
investigation,  it  was  agreed  to  allow  the 
demission  to  lie  on  the  table  until  next 
meeting  of  presbytery,  and  to  sammoa 
the  congregation  in  the  usual  way.— Ttie 
presbytery  again  met  in  Danfermline  on 
the  20th  of  June — Mr.  Russell,  moderator 
pro  tern.  Commissioners  appeared  from 
Caimeyhill  congregation,  who  stated  that 
they  had  arranged  amicably  with  Mr. 
Borland  about  money  matters,  etc.,  a&d 
that  they  had  been  instructed  to  offer  no 
opposition  to  the  presbytery's  acceptance 
of  their  minister's  demission.  Mr.  Bor- 
land was  then  heard,  after  which  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  accept  of  bU 
demission,  and  to  loose  the  pastoral  tie 
between  him  and  his  congregation,  and  it 
was  done  so  accordingly.  It  was  agreed 
to  grant  Mr.  Borland  a  presbyterial 
certificate  of  his  ministerial  standing,  and 
to  recommend  that  his  name  be  placed  on 
the  roll  of  probationers,  in  connection 
with  which  the  presbytery  held  a  private 
and  friendly  conference  with  him.  The 
clerk  was  instructed  to  send  the  usual 
notices  to  the  presbyteries  of  the  Chnrcb. 
Mr.  Alexander  was  appointed  to  preach 
the  church  vacant  on  the  first  Sabbath  of 
July,  and  Mr.  Russell  to  moderate  in  the 
session  during  the  vacancy.  At  the 
request  of  the  commissioners,  pnlpit 
supply  was  granted.  It  was  agreed  to 
hold  next  meeting  of  presbytery  on  Tues- 
day, the  5th  of  September,  at  11  o'clock. 
Edinburgh, — The  monthly  meeting  of 
this  presbytery  was  held  on  Tuesday,  4tb 
July.  Mr.  Nicol,  Aberlady,  was  elected 
moderator  for  the  next  six  months,  and 
took  the  chair  accordingly.  Mr.  Stoddart, 
Lasswade,  who  is  to  proceed  to  Jamaica 
as  a  missionary,  passed  his  trials  for 
ordination.  It  was  agreed  that  bis  ordina- 
tion should  take  place  at  Lasswade  on  the 
18th  inst.— -the  Rev.  Mr.  Brodie  to  preside 
on  the  occasion.  Mr.  Dewar,  who  has 
been  called  by  the  Bridge  Street  congr^s* 
tion,  Musselburgh,  also  passed  his  trials 
for  ordination,  and  Monday  the  24th  was 
fixed  as  the  day  of  ordination.  On 
the  suggestion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ken- 
nedy, a  committee  was  appointed  to 
look  into  the  manner  in  which  the  pres- 
bytery can  implement  the  new  rules  of 
the  Synod  in  regard  to  the  supervision  of 
students ;  also  to  consider  how  the  new 
arrangements  will  affect  the  presbytery's 
standing  orders  in  regard  to  the  taking  of 
students  on  trial  for  licence,  and  as  to  the 
accommodation  of  the  presbytery  during 
the  winter  months*  as  the. Upper  Queen 
Street  Hall,  where  they  meet  at  present, 
will  be  required  then  by  the  students. 
Commissioners  appeared  from  the  E«t 
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Congregation,  Haddington,  and  in  its  name 
asked  that  the  presbytery  should  appoint 
one  of  their  nnmber  to  moderate  in  a  call 
to  a  successor  to  Mr.  Wood,  who  resigned 
some  time  ago  in  consequence  of  ill-health. 
It  was  stated  that  the  numbers  on  the  roll 
were  161,  and  that  the  stipend  proposed 
to  be  giren  was  £200,  with  manse  and 
glebe.  The  moderation  was  fixed  for 
Monday  the  17th  —  Mr.  Sutherland, 
Dunbar,  to  be  moderator.  Mr.  A.  Mac- 
f'arlane,  Lerwick,  reported  by  letter  that 
he  had  presided  at  the  moderation  of  a 
call  to  the  congregation  at  Burra  Isles, 
Shetland,  on  the  13th  June,  and  that  Mr. 
John  Groold,  Dumfries,  was  the  elect  of 
the  congregation  by  a  unanimous  vate. 
The  call  had  been  signed  by  52  members 
and  59  hearers.  On  the  motion  of  Dr. 
Morton,  the  conduct  of  the  moderator  was 
approTed,  and  the  call  was  ordered  to  be 
transmitted  to  Mr.  Groold  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Mr.  Gemmell  reported  on  behalf  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  ordination  of  Professor 
Paterson,  the  recently  elected  Professor 
of  Hebrew  in  the  Theological  Hall.  The 
minntes  of  this  committee  bore  that  it 
that  Professor  Paterson^s 


trials  for  ordination  should  take  place 
in  October,  and  that  his  ordination  should 
take  place  shortly  before  the  opening  of 
the  Hall;  that  Professor  Harper  be  re- 
quested to  preside  and  ordain ;  that  Dr. 
Andrew  Thomson  should  preach,  and  Dr. 
Cairns  give  the  addresses  on  the  occasion. 
It  was  further  suggested  that  the  ordina- 
tion should  take  place  in  the  evening  at 
7  o'clock  in  Queen  Street  Hall.  The 
second  Tuesday  of  October,  at  7  o'clock, 
was  fixed  as  the  day  for  Professor  Pater- 
son's  ordination.  It  was  agreed  to  dis- 
pense with  the  usual  trials  for  ordination. 
It  was  intimated  that  the  Home  Mission 
Committee  had  agreed  to  give  a  grant  of 
£100  to  the  Home  Mission  of  Bonnington. 
Acircular  from  the  Theological  Committee 
of  the  Church  was  laid  on  the  table, 
intimating  that  at  their  request  the 
Moderator  had  agreed  to  call  a  pro  re 
^M^  meeting  of  Synod  on  4he  25th,  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Eadie, 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature 
and  Bxegesis,  and  asking  the  presbytery 
to  suggest  names  for  the  vacant  office. 
Professor  Calderwood  thought  it  would 
he  very  desirable  to  guard  themselves  in 
regard  to  the  first  question  which  would 
he  raised  When  the  Synod  met,  via.,  as  to 
whether  it  was  a  wise  thing  to  call  such  a 
meeting.  He  moved  that  the  presbytery, 
without  committing  itself  to  the  approval 
of  the  action  of  the  Theological  Committee 
m  requesting  a  pro  re  nata  meeting  of 
Synod,      '     "  "  -   -  -      - 


and  without  pledging  its  members 
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to  elect  at  the  meeting  of  Synod,  agrees 
now  to  proceed  with  nominations.  The 
following  nominations  were  then  made  for 
the  vacant  chair: — ^Dr.  Robert  Johnstone, 
Parliamentary  Road  Church,  Glasgow,  by 
Dr.  Peddie  and  Dr.  Davidson ;  and  Dr. 
Duff,  Professor  of  Church  History,  by 
Dr.  Bruce  and  Dr.  Kennedy. — ^This  pres- 
bytery met  again  on  18th  July  inLasswade 
Church,  for  the  ordination  of  Mr.  John 
Stoddart  as  missionary  to  Jamaica.  Rev. 
John  Young,  A.M.,  Newington,  preached, 
Rev.  Mr.  Brodie  ordained  and  addressed 
the  young  minister,  and  Dr,  Hamilton 
MacGill  addressed  the  people.  All  the 
services  were  most  interesting  and  appro-' 
priate. 

£!lgin  and  Inverness, — This  presbytery 
met  at  Nairn  on  the  11th  July— Rev. 
Adam  Lind,  moderator.  Rev.  J.  T.  Gow- 
anlock,  Stirling,  being  present,  was  re- 
quested to  correspond.  Mr.  Whyte  gave 
in  a  minute  which  he  had  been  appointed 
to  prepare  for  insertion  in  the  records  of 
presbytery,  as  expressive  of  their  esteem 
for  the  late  Professor  Eadie,  and  their 
sense  of  the  loss  sustained  by  his  removal. 
The  minute  was  unanimously  approved 
of.  The  moderation  of  a  call  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  place  at  Campbeltown 
(Ardersier)  on  Wednesday  the  2d  August, 
at  7  P.M. — Mr.  Watson  to  preside.  In  the 
prospect  of  the  pro  re  nata  meeting  of 
Synod  appointed  to  be  held  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  25th  Jaly,  with  a  view  to  the 
appointment  of  a  successor  to  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Eadie,  it  was  proposed  by  Rev.  A. 
M^Martin,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Cruick- 
shank,  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Huteheson, 
Renfrew,  be  nominated  for  the  professor- 
ship of  New  Testament  Exegesis.  It  was 
also  moved  by  Mr.  Pringle,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Whyte,  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert 
Johnstone,  Parliamentary  Road,  Glasgow, 
be  nominated  for  the  said  office.  The 
presbytery  instructed  the  clerk  to  report 
both  these  names  to  the  clerks  of  Synod. 
Mr.  Henry  J.  T.  Turnbull,  probationer, 
gave  in  trial  exercises  for  ordination  ap- 
pointed him  at  last  meeting,  which  were 
unanimoasly  sustained,  and  bis  ordination 
was  appointed  to  take  place  at  Nairn  on 
Wednesday  the  27  th  September — Mr. 
M*Martin  to  preach,  and  Mr.  Ferrier  to 
address  pastor  and  people.  Next  meeting 
was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Nairn  on 
the  Tuesday  after  the  second  Sabbath  of 
August. 

Gallorvay.  —  This  presbytery  met  at 
Wigtown  4th  July,  and  was  constituted  by 
Mr.  Watson,  moderator.  A  petition  for  a 
moderation  from  Kirkcowan  was  unani- 
mously granted,  and  the  moderation  was 
appointed  to  take  place  on  the  17th  of  this 
month — Mr.  Lindsay  to  preside.    In  refer-* 
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ence  to  the  commaDication  from  the  con- 
vener of  the  Theological  Committee  anent 
the  appointment  of  a  professor  in  the  room 
of  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Eladie,  it  was 
agreed,  after  full  consideration  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  report  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  presbTtery,  it  is  advisable  that  this 
should  be  delayed  till  the  ordinanr  meeting 
of  Synod  in  May  1877 ;  and  that  the  Synod, 
at  the  pro  re  ncUa  meeting  to  be  held  on 
the  25th  of  this  month,  make  such  Interim 
arrangements  as  will  meet  the  exigences 
of  the  case.  From  this  finding  Mr.  Watson 
entered  his  dissent. 
Olaagow. — ^The  monthly  meeting  of  this 
'  presbytery  was  held  on  Tuesday,  1 1th  July, 
in  the  hall  behind  Albion  Street  Church 
— Rev.  Mr.  Imrie,  Gillespie  Church, 
moderator.  Dr.  Scott  read  a  draft  minute 
which  the  committee  had  drawn  up  for 
insertion  in  the  records  of  the  presbytery, 
anent  the  death  of  Dr.  Eadie.  It  gave  a 
brief  sketch  of  his  connection  with  the 
presbytery  and  his  career  in  the  Church, 
and  made  reference  to  his  distinetion  as  a 
scholar  and  divine,  and  concluded  by  ex- 
pressing the  sympathy  which  the  presby- 
tery felt  with  the  widow,  family,  and  con- 
gregation of  Dr.  Eadie.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  minute  should  be  engrossed  in  the 
records.  Mr.  Robert  Young  suggested 
that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cameron,  Cambridge 
Street  Church,  should  be  appointed  mode- 
rator of  the  session  of  Claremont  Street 
Church  until  the  appointment  of  a  mini- 
ster; and  the  suggestion  was  agreed  to 
on  the  understanding  that  Mr.  Cameron 
was  willing  to  act.  Dr.  Scott  stated 
that  on  the  evening  of  the  last  Sabbath 
of  June  he  had  preached  at  Cathcart 
Road  Station,  and  declared  it  erected  into 
a  congregation.  It  was  agreed  io  appoint 
the  Rev.  Fergus  Ferguson  moderator  of 
session.  The  clerk  stated  that  Mr.  Rennie, 
St.  Vincent  Street  Church,  A^as  suffering 
from  indisposition,  and  had  requested 
pulpit  supply  for  two  months.  The  pres- 
bytery sustained  the  trials  of  Mr. 
McGregor,  preacher,  for  ordination,  and, 
in  compliance  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
congregation  of  Clydebank  Church,  it  was 
•resolved  that  the  presbytery  should  meet 
there  on  Thursday,  17th  August,  for  ordi- 
nation. Mr.  Cameron  was  appointed  to 
preside,  and  Mr.  Thomson  to  prescb.  The 
clerk  read  the  reports  which  had  been 
received  from  sessions  regarding  the  pro- 
posed removal  of  Regent  Place  Church  to 
Craigpark  Street,  Dennistoun.  None  of 
the  reports  objected  to  the  proposed  re-~ 
moval.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Buchanan, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Barras,  it  was  agreed  to 
give  the  sanction  of  the  presbytery  to  the 
change.  Dr.  Scott,  interim  moderator  of 
the  session  of  Lansdowne  Church,  laid  on 


the  table  a  petition  from  the  congregation, 
requesting  the  presbytery  to  appoint  a  day 
for  the  moderation  in  a  call  to  a  successor 
to  the  late  Dr.  Eadie.  The  presbytery 
appointed  27th  July,  at  7.30,  for  the 
moderation  in  a  call — Dr.  Scott  to  preside. 
The  clerk  read  two  circulars  which  bad 
been  received  from  the  Theological  Com- 
mittee of  the  Synod,  stating  that  a  pro  re 
nata  meeting  of  the  Synod  had  been 
called  for  25th  July,  to  consider  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Theological  Hall,  and  the 
arrangements  which  required  to  be  made 
to  supply  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  Dr.  Eadie ;  and  the  presbytery  was 
requested  to  forward  nominations  for  the 
Chair  of  New  Testament  Literature  and 
Exegesis.  Some  diversity  of  opinion  was 
expressed  as  to  the  propriety  of  calling  a 
meeting  of  Synod  at  t;he  present  time;  bat 
it  was  held  that  it  was  incompetent  for  the 
presbytery  to  express  any  opinion  on  the 
subject,  and  the  Court  proceeded  with  the 
nominations  as  requested.  Dr.  Black 
nominated  Dr.  Robert  Johnstone,  Parlia- 
mentary Road.  Mr.  Buchanan  seconded 
the  nomination.  Mr.  liamage  proposed 
that  Rev.  Dr.  Duff  be  transferred  from  the 
chair  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  by 
last  Synod  to  the  one  now  vacant.  Dr. 
David  Young  seconded  the  nomination  of 
Dr.  Duff.  These  were  all  the  nominations. 
A  letter  from  Rev.  Hugh  Macfariane, 
Oban,  demitting  his  charge  on  acconnt  of 
ill- health,  was  read,  and  a  meeting  of  the 
congregation  to  consider  the  matter  was 
summoned  to  be  held  on  Friday  night. 

Hamilton, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
27th  June — the  Rev.  Mr.  Meiklejobn, 
moderator.  Appeared  Mr.  Thomas  Watt, 
«tudent  of  the  third  year,  and  delivered  a 
lecture,  and  was  examined  in  Latin,  Greek, 
Church  history,  and  theology,  all  of  which 
were  cordially  sustained  ;  and  the  presby- 
tery, finding  'that  Mr.  Watt  had  now  de- 
livered the  various  discourses,  and  per- 
formed the  respective  exercises  prescribed 
to  him  since  last  session,  instracted  the 
clerk  to  certify  him  to  the  Divinity  Hall. 
A  communication  was  read  from  the 
Synod  Home  Secretary,  intimating  thai 
the  Steel  Company  at  Newton  bad  granted 
a  site  for  building  a  church  there,  and  that 
Mr.  Baldie  had  been  instructed  to  prepare 
a  sketch  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
needed  buildings  should  be  placed  on  the 
ground.  Read  a  letter  from  the  convener 
of  the  Synod's  Committee  on  Theological 
Education,  stating  that  the  Moderator  of 
Synod  had  called  a  pro  re  nata  meeting  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Edinburgh,  on  the 
25th  July,  for  the  purpose  of  conaidenn^ 
the  whole  circumstances  connected  w«a 
the  state  of  the  Divinity  Hall,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  lamented  death  of  Profess^' 
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£adi«,  and  adopting  such  measures  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary ;  and  inviting  pres- 
byteries to  nominate  orethren  for  the  Chair 
of  New  Testament  Literature  and  Exegesis, 
with  a  Tiew  to  the  Synod  proceeding  to  the 
election  of  a  professor  of  that  subject, 
should  it  so  determine.  The  presbytery, 
before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of 
this  matter,  expressed  their  sense  of  the 
great  loss  which  the  Church  had  sustained 
by  the  death  of  Dr.  Eadie,  and  recorded 
their  appreciation  of  his  personal  worth, 
his  devotedness  to  his  pastoral  duties,  his 
eminence  as  a  scholar,  and  his  great  in- 
flaeoce  oyer  the  students  who  were  privi- 
leged to  enjoy  his  teaching  during  his4ong 
and  distinguished  connection  with  the 
Theological  Hall,  and  also  the  honour 
he  had  brought  to  the  denomination  by 
his  widely  known  literary  labours.  The 
presbytery,  after  deliberation,  then  re- 
solved to  suggest  to  the  Synoid  that  Dr. 
Daff  be  released  from  his  present  position 
as  Professor  of  Church  History,  and  in- 
stalled into  the  Chair  of  New  Testftment 
Literature  and  Exegesis ;  and  in  the  event 
of  his  accepting  that  chair,  they  would  sug- 
gest the  names  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Mair  of 
Momingside,  and  the  Kev.  Mr.  Graham 
of  Liverpool,  for  the  Chair  of  Church 
History.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Trench  was  ap- 
appointed  moderator  for  the  next  six 
months  ;  and  next  meeting  was  appointed 
to  be  held  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  Sep- 
tember. 

KekOt^This  presbytery  met  on  Tues- 
day, iith  Jnly.  The  minutes  of  the 
former  meeting  were  read  and  sustained, 
and  the  clerk  having  stated  that  the  meet- 
ing was  called  a  week  earlier  than  usual, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  arrange- 
ments to  be  made  in  connection  with  the 
vacant  chair  in  the  Theological  Hall,  read 
an  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  the  Synod,  containing 
the  finding  of  the  Synod  in  the  Kelso 
cases.  It  was  agreed  to  embody  the 
excerpt  in  the  minutes  of  the  present 
meeting.  Mr.  Cairns  nominated  Dr. 
Hobert  Johnstone,  Glasgow,  to  fill  the 
chair  vacant  by  the  lamented  death  of  Dr. 
£adie.  He  said  he  did  not  know  of  any 
one  who  was  so  well  fitted  to  enter  upon 
the  field  that  had  been  so  sadly  left 
vacant.  There  were  others  who  might  be 
-  equally  eminent,  but  they  had  not  given 
SQch  pablic  evidence  of  it  as  Dr.  Johnstone. 
Mr.  Jarvie  seconded  the  nomination, 
^"'hicb  was  supported  by  Mr.  Folson  and 
Mr.  Rogers,  all  of  whom  spoke  highly  of 
Dr.  Johnstone's  scholarly  attainments. 
The  question  was  then  raised  whether  or 
not  the  presbytery  should  send  up  any 
other  names.  Mr.  Pringle  said  that  he 
b^d  another  to  nominate,  but  he  would 


not  do  80  if  a  vote  were  to  be  taken.  He 
merely  wished  the  presbytery  to  transmit 
the  name,  without  voting  between  the' 
candidates  proposed.  Considerable  dis- 
cussion followed  this ;  and  Mr.  Giffen  said 
that  he  thought  the  presbytery,  as  he 
understood  the  note  forwarded  to  them 
by  the  Education  Committee,  were  also 
at  liberty  to  send  suggestions.  He  would 
therefore  suggest  that  a  person  be  ap- 
pointed to  read  the  available  manuscript* 
of  Dr.  Eadie,  and  that  the  appointment  to 
the  vacant  chair  be  left  till  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Synod.  Mr.  Pringle  hav- 
ing been  permitted  to  make  another 
nomination,  proposed  Dr.  Duff,  Professor 
of  Church  History,  as  a  candidate  for  the 
vacant  chair,  and  in  doing  so  he  spoke  of 
the  prominent  qualifications  possessed  by 
that  gentleman  for  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  such  a  professorship.  Consider- 
able discussion  ensued  on  this,  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  expediency  of  transferring 
the  present  occupant  of  another  chair  to 
the  vacant  chair  having  been  raised. 
Ultimately  Mr.  Inglis  moved,  *That,  in 
the  Qpinion  of  the  presbytery,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Theological  Hall  call  for  a 
permament  appointment  to  the  Chair  of 
New  Testament  Exegesis;  further,  that 
while  Dr.  Duff  has  been  nominated  to  this 
chair,  it  is  extremely  undesirable  that  any 

{>rofessor  be  transferred  to  it,  thereby 
eaving  his  own  vacant,  insomuch  as,  in 
the  mind  of  the  presbytery,  the  chair 
thereby  rendered  vacant  could  not  com- 
petently be  filled  at  the  pro  re  nata 
Synod  now  called;  and  therefore,  in  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  pres- 
bytery beg  to  nominate  the  Bev.  Robert 
Johnstone,  D.D.,  Glasgow,  to  the  chair  at 
present  vacant.'  Mr.  Rogers  seconded 
the  motion.  Mr.  Pringle  moved  as  an 
amendment  the  previous  question.  Mr. 
Poison  seconded  the  motion.  On  a  divi- 
sion being  taken,  five  voted  for  the  motion, 
and  four  for  the  amendment.  Those  who 
voted  for  the  former  were  Messrs.  Inglis, 
Rogers,  Jarvie,  Cairns,  and  Melrose ;  and 
for  the  latter,  Messrs.  Pringle,  Poison, 
Giffen,  and  Scott.  It  was  accordingly 
agreed  to  transmit  to  the  Synod  the  names 
nominated,  together  with  the  resolution 
contained  in  Mr.  Inglis*  motion.  The 
clerk  was  instructed  to  correspond  with 
congregations  regarding  any  arrangements 
submitted  for  stipend  augmentation,  and 
to  report  to  the  meeting  of  presbyteiy,  to 
be  held  in  Edinburgh  on  the  26th  July. 
Mr.  Giffen  said  that  the  members  of  pres- 
bytery were  aware  that  since  their  last 
meeting  Mr.  Scott's  period  of  service  as 
their  representative  at  the  Mission  Board 
of  the  (Jhurch  had  expired,  and  he  would 
Uke  to  make  this  proposal,  that  the  pres- 
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bjtery  accord  its  rery  cordial  thanks  to 
Mr.  Scott  for  the  manner  in  which  that 
gentleman  has  discharged  the  daties  en- 
trusted to  him  four  years  ago.  Mr.  Jarrie 
seconded  the  proposal,  and  suggested  that 
instead  of  a  simple  vote  of  thanks,  Mr. 
Giffen  be  requested  to  draw  up  his  motion 
in  writing,  and  send  it  to  him  in  a  formal 
shape,  that  it  might  be  inserted  in  the 
minntes.  The  proposals  were  cordially 
agreed  to,  Messrs.  Cairns  and  Poison 
and  the  moderator  heartily  concurring  in 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Giffen  and  Mr.  Jarvie, 
and  joining  in  expressing  their  thanks  for 
the  thorough  and  satisfactoiy  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Scott  had  rendered  his  services 
as  the  representative  of  the  presbytexy  at 
the  Mission  Board.  Mr.  Scott  briefly 
replied,  thanking  the  meeting  for  tbe 
complimentary  manner  in  which  they 
■had  acknowledged  his  services,  and  ex* 
pressing  the  wish  that  no  formal  minute 
should  be  drawn  up,  as  he  felt  that  the 
kind  expression  of  feeling  toward  him  that 
day  was  sufficient  thanks  for  what  he  had 
done. 

JTtfmamocJfe.— This  presbytery  met  on 
the  nth  July— The  Rev.  Hennr  Reid, 
moderator.  Appointed  further  sick  supply 
to  Stewarton,  and  granted  a  supply  of 
preachers  with  the  view  of  a  colleague  to 
Mr.  Cairns.  Messrs.  Young,  Howatson, 
Dickie,  Watt,  and  Wilson,  students  in 
divinity,  having  performed  all  their  exer- 
cises to  the  satisfaction  of  the  presbytery, 
•were '  certified  to  the  Hall.'  Head  circular 
from  the  Home  Secretary,  intimating 
proposed  arrangements  with  the  snpple- 
•mented  congregations  within  the  bounds 
for  the  three  years  ending  31st  March 
1879.  Agreed  to  strongly  recommend  the 
supplemented  congregations  to  make  the 
proposed  addition  to  their  ministers'  stipend 
irom  their  own  resources,  and  to  show 
such  further  liberality  in  the  direction  of 
self-support  as  their  circumstances  will 
permit.  Read  circular  from  the  convener 
of  the  Theological  Committee,  inviting 
presbyteries  to  nominate  brethren  for  the 
Chair  of  New  Testament  Literature  and 
Exegesis.  After  reasoning,  the  presbytery 
agreed,  as  a  preliminary  step,  to  express  no 
opinion  on  the  action  of  the  Theological 
Committee  in  requesting  the  Moderator 
to  call  a  pro  re  nata  meeting  of'  Synod, 
and  make  no  suggestion  as  to  the  arrange- 
ments which  the  Synod  should  make  in 
the  circumstances.  It  was  then  moved 
and  seconded,  that  in  the'  event  of  the 
Synod  agreeing  to  fill  up  the  vacant 
chair,  Dr.  Robert  Johnstone,  Glasgow,  be 
nominated  for  said  chair.  It  was  also 
moved  and  seconded  that  Dr.  Duff  be 
transferred  from  the  Church  History 
Chair  to   the  vacant  chair.     Agreed  to 


send  np  both  names  to  the  Synod.  It 
was  further  unanimously  agreed  to  suggest 
that,  in  the  event  of  Dr.  Duif  being 
transferred,  the  names  of  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Mair,  Edinburgh,  and  William 
Graham,  Liverpool,  be  sent  np  for  the 
Chair  of  Church  History. 

Kirkcaldy.  — This  presbytery  met  at 
Kirkcaldy  4th  July— Rev.  John  W.  Thorn- 
son,  moderator.  Mr.  Charles  Dick,  student, 
delivered  a  homily  on  the  subject  formerly 
prescribed  to  him;  which  was  sustained. 
Mr.  Martin,  convener  of  the  committee  on 
the  proposed  new  church  in  Sinclairtown 
district,  read  the  report  of  the  committee. 
From  the  report,  it  appeared  that  the 
committee  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion 
that  the  best  site  for  a  new  church  wonld 
be  the  west  end  of  Longhborongh  Bead. 
To  this  opinion  the  Dysart  session  had 
expressed  themselves  opposed  ;  bat,  lock- 
ing at  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it 
was  agreed  to  adopt  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  as  to  a  site,  and  to  entmst 
them  to  proceed  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  presbytery's  former  decision  on  tbe 
subject.  Read  a  letter  from  the  convener 
of  the  Committee  on  Theological  Edaca- 
tion,  inviting  the  presbytery  'to  nomi- 
nate brethren  for  the  Chair  of  New  Testa- 
ment Exegesis,  with  a  view  to  the  election 
of  a  professor  of  that  subject,'  when  it  was 
agreed  to  send  in  the  names  of  Dr.  Daff 
and  Dr.  Robert  Johnstone,  and  to  suggest 
that  in  the  event  of  Dr.  Duff  being  ap- 
pointed, the  Rev.  Alexander  Mair  be  nomi- 
nated for  the  Chair  of  Church  History. 

Lanark. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  Tues- 
day the  27th  June — Rev.  A.  C.  Alexander, 
Douglas,  moderator.  The  clerk  being  ab- 
sent through  domestic  bereavement,  tbe 
presbytery  expressed  their  sympathy  with 
Mr.  Connor,  and  appointed  Mr.R.  D.  Scott 
to  supply  his  place.  Mr.  Charles  Connor, 
from  New  Zealand,  was  nominated  for 
admission  to  the  Theological  Hall.  Mr. 
Robert  Paterson,  student  of  the  second 
year,  delivered  a  sermon  on  2  Cor.  viii.  9, 
which  was  unanimously  sustained,  and 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  exercises  ;  and 
the  clerk  was  instructed  to  certify  him  for 
attendance  on  the  next  session  of  the  Hall. 
Read  letter  of  Dr.  Toung,  intimating  that 
a  pro  re  nata  meeting  of  Synod  will  be 
held  on  the  25th  July,  to  consider  tbe 
whole  circumstances  of  the  case  arising 
out  of  the  lamented  death  of  Dr.  Eadie, 
and  inviting  presbyteries  to  nominate 
brethren  for  the  Chair  of  New  Testament 
Literature  and  Exegesis,  or  suggest  sach 
other  arrangements  as  may  be  deemed 
desirable.  Rev.  Dr.  Duff,  Professor  of 
Church  History,  was  nominated  for  the 
chair  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Dr.    Eadie,    and    likewise  the  Rev.  Dr. 
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Bobert  Johnstone.  In  the  event  of  Dr. 
DaS'B  transference  to  the  Chair  of  New 
Testament  Exegesis,  it  was  saggested  that 
names  be  also  sent  ap  for  the  Chair  of 
Charch  History,  and  the  presbytery  agreed 
to  forward  the  names  of  the  Rev.  William 
Graham,  Liyerpool,  and  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Mair,  Edinburgh,  as  suitable  for 
this  chair,  should  its  present  occupant  be 
transferred.  —  The  presbytery  met  again 
on  the  4th  of  July— Rev.  A.  C.  Alexander, 
moderator.  Adjusted  the  roll  for  pro  re 
nata  meeting  of  Synod.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  name  of  the  Bey.  Dr.  Hutcheson, 
Renfrew,  be  transmitted  along  with  those 
previously  agreed  upon  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Chair  of  New  Testament  Literature 
and  Exegesis.  A  reference  from  Bloom- 
gate  session  was  brought  to  a  successful 
issue,  parties  cordially  acquiescing  in  the 
decision  as  a  harmonious  settlement  of  the 
case.  Next  meeting  to  be  held  on  the 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Sabbath  of  Oc- 
tober. 

Melrose, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
6tb   of  June — Mr.    Kechie,    moderator. 
Mr.  Barns  deliyered  two  discourses,  and 
underwent  yarions  examinations.      The 
clerk  submitted  the  list  of  the  attendances 
of  members  daring  the  past  year,  which 
were  regarded  on  the  whole  as  yery  satis- 
factory.   The  moderator  introduced  the 
Annual   Conference  on  Beligion  by  an 
appropriate  address  on  the  question.  How 
may  the  Church  obtain  reyiying  showers 
of  blessing  ?  for  which  he  was  thanked ; 
and  after  which  a  general  conyersation 
was  entered  on,  and  the  following  finding 
come  to: — ^That  ministers  and  elders  shall 
seek  to  press  npon  their  people  the  special 
importance  of  family  religion  and  of  at- 
tendance   at    pxayer  meetings,  both    of 
which  are  sadly  neglected  in  these  days. 
Mr.  Muir  was  appointed  moderator  for  the 
next  twelye  months.      Beference  having 
been  made  to  the  unexpected  and  lament- 
able death  of  Dr.  Eadie,  Mr.  Muir  was 
appointed  as  the  presbytery's  representa- 
tive to  attend  his  funeral  in  Glasgow, 
and  a  committee  was  also  appointed  to 
draw  up  a  minute  regarding  the  sad  event 
for  insertion  in  the  records  of  presbytery, 
and  to  forward  a  copy  of  the  same  to  Mrs. 
Eadie. — The  presbytery  met  pro  re  nata 
on  the  llth  July — Mr.  Muir,  moderator — 
to  consider  what  should  be  done  in  regard 
to  the  filling  up  of  the  Theological  Chair 
rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Eadie. 
It  was  moved  that  no  snccessor  be  ap- 
pointed until  the  Synodical  meeting  next 
May,    and    that    the  special  meeting  of 
Synod  on  the   25th  instant   make    pro- 
visional arrangements  for  carrying  on  the 
work  of  the  chair  during  next  winter.    It 
was  also  moved  that  names  of  candidates 


be  now  mentioned,  with  the  yiew  of  elect* 
ing  a  professor  on  the  25th.  The  first 
motion  being  carried  by  a  majority,  the 
court  adjourned  after  the  beiiediction  was 
pronounced. 

Orkney. — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Kirk- 
wall on  Monday  eyening,  tne  3d  July,  at 
six  o'clock — Mr.  Soutar,  moderator.    The 
minutes  of  last  meeting,  which  was  held 
at  Edinburgh   during  the    Synod,  were 
read  and  sustained ;  at  which  meeting, 
Messrs.  Mackeniie  and    Eirkwood   had 
appeared  and   given  in  their  trials  for 
ordination,    which   were   most  cordially 
sustained,  and  the  ordination  of  Mr.  John 
Munro  Mackenzie  at  Wick  was  fixed  for 
Wednesday  the  19th  July — Mr.  Allardice 
to  preach,  Mr.  Robertson  to  ordain  and 
address  the  minister,  and  Mr.  Soutar  to 
address  the  people.     Mr.  Thomas  Kirk- 
wood's  ordination  at  Stromness  was  fixed 
for  Thursday,  20th  July— Mr.  Melville  to 
preaph,    Mr.    Allardice   to   ordain    and 
address  the  minister,  and  Mr.  Bobertsoa 
to  address  the  people.     The  Bev.  Mr. 
Bobertson,  South  Bonaldshay,  was  elected 
moderator  for  the  next  twelve  months, 
and    took   the   chair.    The   clerk    read 
several  communications  from  the  Home 
Mission  Committee,  intimating  the  seyeral 
grants  which  had  been  given  to  the  supple- 
mented congregations,  and  the  Board's 
proposals  respecting  these  congregations 
for   the   next   three  years,  with  which 
proposals    the   presbytery  agreed.     The 
clerk  read  a  call,  signed  by  199  members 
and  71  adherents,  from  the  congregation 
of  Westray  to  Mr.    Andrew  Chapman, 
M.A.,  and  also  a  petition  requesting  the 
presbytery  to  sustain  and  expedite  the 
same.     Mr.    Ingram's    conduct    in    the 
moderation    was    approved    of    by    the 
presbytery.   The  presbytery  most  cordially 
sustained  the  call,  and  appointed  trials  to 
Mr.  Chapman  in  view  of  his  ordination. 
Mr.  Chapman  being  present,  and  the  call 
being  put  into  his  hands,  intimated  his 
acceptance  of  the  call.     Mr.   Anderson 
appeared  as  a  deputation  from  the  Synod's 
Committee  on  the  Superintendence  of  the 
Young  of  the  Church.      Mr.   Anderson 
spoke  earnestly  and  at  some  length  in 
support  of  the  scheme.    Mr.  Anderson 
also    read  a  letter    from   Mr.    Benton, 
convener   of   the    committee,   conveying 
his  kind  regards  to  the  members  of  pres- 
bytery,   and    stating    that    his    visit    to 
Orkney  In  1 847  still  retained  a  hallowed 
place   in   his   memory.     Mr.   Anderson 
also  laid  on  the  table  200  copies  of  Mr. 
Benton's  pamphlet  on  the  Principles  of 
the    Church,    which    he   desired    to    be 
distributed  by  the  presbytery.    The  mem- 
bers of  presbytery  expressed  themselves 
thoroughly  in  favour  of  the  scheme,  and 
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•ordially  thanked  Mr.  Anderson  for  his 
kindness  in  coming  so  far  and  explaining 
the  scheme  so  fully,  and  desired  Mr. 
Anderson  to  convey  to  Mr.  Benton  their 
thanks  for  the  gift  he  had  sent  them.  Br. 
Bobert  Johnstone  was  nominated  by  the 
presbytery  for  the  Chair  of  New  Testa- 
ment  ISiteratnre  and  Exegesis.  There- 
after the  jpresbytery  met  for  a  little  in 
private.  On  the  presbytery  again  being 
public,  Mr.  Chapman  appeared  and  read 
a  thesis  on  the  qaestion,  *  Is  the  doctrine 
of  immortality  revealed  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment?' and  was  also  examined  in  theology. 
The  presbytery  highly  approved  of  these 
exercises,  and  appointed  Mr.  Chapman's 
ordination  to  take  place  in  Westray  on  a 
day  afterwards  to  be  intimated.  Agreed 
to  hold  the  next  meeting  in  Kirkwall  on 
the  evening  of  Monday  the  17t;h  Jaly,  at 
6  o'clock, 

PoAsley  and  Oreenock. — This  presbytery 
met  at  Kim  on  6th  June.  Rev.  Adam 
Gray,  late  of  Satton,  was  inducted  into 
the  congregation  of  Kim — Rev.  J.  B. 
Thomson,  I&v.  G.  Meikle,  and  Rev.  J.  C. 
JohnSton  officiating.  —  This  presbytery 
met  again  at  Paisley  on  18th  Jnly.  Mr. 
James  Lambie,  M.  A.,  was  nominated  by 
Mr.  Allison  for  admission  to  the  Hall. 
Dr.  Duff,  Dr.  Bobert  Johnstone,  and  Dr. 
Hntcheson  were  nominated  for  the  Chair 
of  New  Testament  Exegesis ;  also,  in  the 
event  of  the  transference  of  Dr.  Duff, 
Mr.  Graham  to  the  Chair  of  Church 
History.  Mr.  Orr  gave  a  discourse,  which 
was  sustained. 

Perth. — ^This  presbjtery  met  on  the 
11th  Jnly — Mr.  Howieson,  moderator. 
The  first  half- hour  was  spent  in  devotional 
exercises  having  special  reference  to  the 
present  circumstances  of  this  Church, 
tlead  letter  from  Mr.  Cowan,  Pitrodie, 
advising  the  clerk  that  the  congregation 
there  has  arranged  with  the  proprietor 
for  a  long  lease  of  the  ground  on  which 
the  church  and  manse  are  built,  and 
stating  the  terms  of  the  bargain.  The 
Committee  of  Superintendence  of  Students 
in  Divinity  reported  that  the  students 
under  their  charge  for  the  past  year  have 
been  Messrs.  Cowan,  of  the  fourth  year, 
and  Keir,  of  the  third,  who  performed  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  committee  the  exer- 
cises appointed  them.  Messrs.  Cowan 
and  Keir  preached  on  the  subjects  assigned 
them.  Their  discourses  were  sustained. 
They  were  encouraged  to  prosecute  their 
studies,  and  the  clerk  was  instructed  to 
certify  them  to  the  Hall.  He  was  also  in- 
structed to  recommend  Mr.  Robert  Mac- 
kenzie for  admission  into  the  Hall,  aud 
to  explain  that  Mr.  Mackenzie,  though 
recommended  for  admission  last  year,  had 
delayed  entering  from  a  desire  to  begin 


his  theological  course  with  the  extended 
session  of  the  Hall.     Messrs.  Keir  and 
Mackenzie  have  taken  the  degree  of  AM.; 
and  Mr.  Keir  laid  his  University  certificates 
on  the  table,  agreeably  to  the  rales  of  tbe 
Honey    Bursaries.    The   clerk   was  ap- 
pointed  to  give  Mr.  Cowan  subjects  of 
trial  for  licence.     Mr.  John  W.-Jamiesoo, 
representative  elder  of  the  North  Church, 
Perth,  made  the  following  statement  with 
reference   to    the    present    position   of 
matters  in  that  church : — *  That  the  Synod, 
at  its  meeting  in  Liverpool,  having  received 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Rintonl  to  the  standing  of  a 
minister    of    the    United    Presbyterian 
Church,  with  a  view  to  his  being  called  by 
the  North  Congregation,  commissionen 
would  have  been  forward  to-day  with  a 
petition  for  a  moderation.     On  Saturday 
last,  however,  a  letter  was  received  from 
Mr.  Rintonl,  in  which  he  says,  '*  I  cannot 
accept  the  call  to  Perth.    The  magnitude 
of  the  work  forbids  me.    I  feel  that  I 
could  not  possibly  overtake  it."    That  tbe 
elders  and  managers,  at  a  meeting  held 
last  night,  considering  the  circumstances, 
agreed  to  recommend  the  commissioners 
to  take  no  farther  steps  in  the  matter.' 
Agreed  to  insert  this  statement  in  tbe 
minutes.     Read  circular  from   the  con- 
vener of  Committee  on  Theological  Edu- 
cation anent  the  nomination  of  candidates 
for  the  Chair  of  New  Testament  Literature 
and  Exegesis,  vacant  in  consequence  of 
the  lamented  death  of  Professor  Eadia 
Without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the 
propriety  of   appointing   to    the  vacant 
chair   at  the   approaching    meeting    of 
Synod,  it  was  agreed  to  proceed  to  the 
nomination.     Dr.  Robert  Johnstone,  of 
Glasgow,' was  proposed  and  seconded  for 
nomination    to  the   Synod.     Agreed  to 
forward  Dr.  Johnstone's  name  to  the  clerks 
of  Synod.      Dr.    Marshall    requested  a 
marking  to  the  effect  that  he  is  too  doubt- 
ful of  the  propriety  of  filling  the  vacancy 
at  the  approaching  meeting  of  Synod,  to  be 
able  to  concur  in  any  nomination  that 
could  now  be  made.    Read  circular  and 
schedule  from  Home  Mission  Board  anent 
arrangements  with  supplemented  congre- 
gations within  the  bounds  of  the  presby- 
tery.   After  considering  the  circumstances 
of  each  congregation,  the  blanks  in  the 
schedule  left  to  be  filled  up  by  the  presby- 
tery were  filled  up,  and  the  clerk  was  in- 
structed to  return  the  schedule    to  Dr. 
S 'Ott  not  later  than  the  20th  August  next. 
The  next  meeting  of  presbytery  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  held  on  the  12(h  September. 
Stirling. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  4ih 
July— Rev.  W.  Galletly,  moderator.    The 
Rev.  Dr.  R.  J.  Jeffrey,  Glasgow,  corre- 
sponded.   Mr.  Andrew  Fulton  Forrest  was 
ordained    minister    of  Erskine    Church. 
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Bey.  Walter  Scott,  M.  A.,  preached,  Rev. 
John  Steedman  offered  up  the  ordination 
prayer,  and  Rev.  W.  Galletlj  presided 
and  gave  the  charges.  Rev.  W.  Steed - 
man,  Eaglesham  ;  A.  Hislop,  Glasgow ;  J. 
Conway,  Linlithgow;  and  W.  R.  Inglis, 
Kelso,  took  part  in  the  ordination.  The 
clerk  reported  that  Mr.  John  Black  had 
respectfully  declined  the  call  from  AWa. 
Read  circalars  anent  resignation  of  Rev. 
D.  Borland,  Cairneyhill,  and  suspension 
of  Mr.  J.  C.  Hunter,  preacher.  Read 
circa lar  from  Theological  Committee 
regarding  nomination  of  candidates  to 
the  Chair  of  New  Testament  Literature. 
Agreed  to  recommend  the  names  of 
Professor  Duff  and  Dr.  Htttcheson  for  said 
chair ;  and  in  the  event  of  the  Chair  of 
Charch  History  becoming  vacant  by  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Duff,  that  Dr.  David 
Young  and  I>r.  H.  M.  MacGill  be 
nominated  for  Church  History.  Next 
ordinary  meeting  is  on  5ih  September^ 

CALLS. 

Aberdeen  (^NicholoA  i^a»€).-^The  Rev, 
John  Robson,  D.D.,  called  June  27. 

Haddington  (^EasC),  —  Mr.  M.  Dickie, 
A.M.,  B.D.,  preacher,  called  July  17. 

Westray.  —  Mr.  Andrew  Chapman, 
preacher,  A.M.,  called. 

ORDINATIONS. 

Lassujode,  —  Mr.    John    Stoddart,   or- 


dained  as  a  missionary  to  Jamaica,  July 
18. 

Musselburgh   (Bridge  Street). — Mr.  Q* 
F.  Dewar,  ordained  July  24. 

Wick,  —  Mr.  John  Monro  Mackenzie^ 
ordained  July  19. 

Stromness.  —  Mr.    Thomas    Eirkwood, 
ordnined  July  20. 

Stirlmg  (Erskine  Church),— Mr,  A.  F, 
Forrest,  preacher,  ordained  July  4. 


DBMI3S10K. 

CaimeyhUl  — ^Rev.  David  Borland,  M.  A. , 
demitted  June  20. 


THB  LSCKIB  MEMORIAL  CHURCH,  FBBBLE8. 

In  last  number  of  the  Magazine,  the 
following  passage  (as  an  extract)  occurs 
in  the  paper  on  '  The  Society  of  Sons  of 
Ministers  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church:'  <  Charles  Stuart  Leckie,  of  Cal- 
cutta, wore  a  name  loved  in  old  Peebles 
eighty  years  ago,  and  that  will  be  remem- 
bered for  generations  to  come  through  the 
monumental  church  which  a  grateful 
family  rear  to  his  honour.'  This  state- 
ment may  possibly  mislead.  The  church 
in  q;iiestion  is  being  erected  by  the  family 
of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Leckie  as  a  memorial 
of  their  father,  who  was  for  many  years  a 
much-respected  minister  in  Peebles. 


iotias  0f  i«faj  f  ubiwations. 


The  Fear  of  God  in  relation  to 
Religion^  Theology,  and  Reason. 
By  Rev.  Robert  Brown,  Markinch. 

Edinburgh :  Andrew  Elliot.    1876. 

There  have  lately  issued  from  the  press 
several  volumes  of  various  kinds  by 
United  Presbyterian  ministers,  which 
evince  a  power  of  thought,  a  width  of 
learning,  and  an  earnestness  of  purpose 
wMch  are  in  the  highest  degree  honour- 
able to  their  authors,  and  which  must 
<5o  good  service  to  the  Church  and  cause 
of  Christ. 

The  volume  before  us  is  one  more 
added  to  the  goodly  number.  It  is 
exactly  such  a  book  as  those  who  know 
Mr.  Brown  either  from  personal  acquaint- 
ance or  the  perusal  of  his  writings 
would  expect.  It  is  utterly  free  from 
affectation,  and  sentimentalism, — from 
tawdry  rhetoric  and  superficial  display. 
It  is  eminently  calm  and  strong;  the 
thinking  is  clear  and  vigorous,  and  the 


language  is  its  fitting  expression.  It  is 
full  of  cogent  argument,  and  abounds 
with  apt  and  various  illustration,  so 
that  you  are  carried  along  with  un- 
flagging interest. 

Mr.  Brown's  theology  is  the  theology 
of  our  Church  as  expressed  in  her  autho- 
ritative standards.  He  does  not  seek  to 
magnify  himself  or  startle  his  readers, 
as  many  do  in  these  days,  by  groundless 
speculations  and  airy  theories.  But 
whilst  he  treads  the  beaten  path,  it  is 
as  one  who  thinks  for  himself  and  looks 
at  things  with  his  own  eyes ;  and  there- 
fore the  book  bears  the  stamp  of  a 
vigorous  individuality,  and  places  you 
in  the  company  of  one  who  has  formed 
his  opinions  for  himself,  and  whose 
opinions  are  well  worthy  of  acceptation. 

*  The  fear  of  the  Lord,'  as  understood 
by  Mr.  Brown,  is  '  the  solemn,  intelli- 
gent fear  of  incurring  the  divine  dis- 
pleasure, by  which  all  who  are  at  peace 
with  God  must  be  characterized.'    Thus 
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explained,  Mr.  Brown  proceeds  to  show 
its  relation  to  religion  and  theology, — 
the  former  the  practical,  the  latter  the 
theoretical  part  of  the  subject ;  and  as 
thus  applied,  it  is  shown  to  be  in  strictest 
accordtwce  with  reason. 

On  a  subject  that  is  much  canyassed 
in  the  present  day,  viz.  the  relation  be- 
tween religion  and  theology,  Mr.  Brown 
thus  fittingly  speaks : — '  Those  modern 
teachers  who  in  this  way  separate  reli- 
gion from  theology,  and  who  are  so 
oracularly  and  benerolently  demanding 
more  religion  and  less  theology,  on  the 
ground  that  decided  opinions  on  theo- 
lo^cal  subjects  are  productiye  of  many 
spuitual  eidls,  may  not  indeed  maintain 
that  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devo- 
tion, but  their  theory  certainly  implies 
that  for  devotion  knowledge  is  not 
necessary.  This,  however,  like  many 
of  the  other  theories  originating  with 
those  who  believe  themselves  to  be 
great  thinkers,  is  pure  fancy,  without 
the  shadow  of  truth  for  its  foundation. 
The  connection  between  religion  and 
theology  is  indissoluble.  There  may  be 
theology  without  religion,  but  there 
can  be  no  religion  without  theology. 
The  fear  of  God  is  religion,  and  the 
science  that  deals  with  the  truth  about 
Grod    is    theology.     Religion     is    the 

Personal  appropriation  of  theology, 
houghts,  words,  and  actions  are  reli- 
gious only  in  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
nected with  God ;  and  an  act  in  itself 
secular  becomes  a  religious  act  when 
performed  out  of  regard  to  God^s  autho- 
rity. The  only  sound  foundation  for 
genuine  religion  is  a  correct  theology, 
and  this  is  equivalent  to  the  proposition 
that  the  fear  of  Grod  rests  on  a  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  about  Him.' 

On  the  mystery  of  the  divine  nature, 
considered  as  spiritual,  it  is  said,  ^  We 
know  something  about  our  own  souls  : 
we  know  that  they  are  precious  and 
inunortal,  and  possess  many  and  varied 
powers ;  but  with  all  our  knowledge  of 
angels  and  of  our  own  souls,  there  is  a 
mystery  about  their  nature  which  we 
cannot  solve.  We  know  that  they  are 
spirits,  but  we  cannot  tell  what  a  spirit 
is.  We  know  nothing  at  all  about  the 
way  in  which  either  angels  or  our  own 
souls  exist.  Here  human  wisdom  and 
human  research  have  been  foiled.  The 
nature  of  a  spirit  lies  beyond  the  pro- 
vince of  physical  science ;  and  all  the 
efforts  of  the  materialist  to  seize  and 


analyse  and  claim  it  have  been  miavail- 
ing.  Even  mental  philosophy,  while 
attempting  with  more  or  less  success  to 
examine  and  describe  and  classify  the 
various  faculties,  emotions,  and  passions 
of  the  human  mind,  must  acknowledge 
that  the  essence  of  the  mind  itself  lies 
far  beyond  its  reach.  If  such,  then,  is 
the  case  with  the  nature  of  angels,  and 
even  with  the  nature  of  our  own  souls, 
how  much  more  mysterious  most  He  he, 
who  is  a  Spirit,  and  infinite  as  well  as 
eternal  ? '  Part  of  the  volume,  which 
is  specially  interesting  and  comforting, 
is  that  which  is  devoted  to  showing 
how  the  fear  of  God  dispels  the  fear  of 
death.  Thus  '  the  inestimable  privilege 
of  support  in  the  hour  of  death  is  asso- 
ciatea  with  the  fear  of  Grod,  and  is 
enjoyed  by  the  people  of  God  when  the 
time  of  their  departure  draws  nigh. 
The  approach  of  death  is  a  solemn  event 
to  the  godly,  as  well  as  to  those  who 
live  without  Grod  and  die  without  hope, 
but  they  have  much  to  sustain  and 
cheer  them.  They  know  that  a  Father's 
hand  will  lead  them,  and  that  the  ever- 
lasting arms  will  be  beneath  and  around 
them  in  the  dark  and  trying  hour. 
They  know  that  the  Friend  who  sticketh 
closer  than  a  brother  shall  be  present  to 
allay  their  fears,  to  remove  their  doubts, 
to  strengthen  their  faith,  to  brighten 
their  hopes,  and  with  a  joyful  welcome 
to  receive  them  into  the  house  of  many 
mansions  He  has  gone  to  prepare  for 
them.'  The  truth  of  the  statement  is 
corroborated  and  illustrated  by  apt 
quotations  from  the  deathbed  sayings 
and  records  of  the  experience  of  several 
of  God's  people  in  various  spheres  and 
circumstances. 

The  volume  is  one  of  great  excellence. 
It  is  comprehensive  in  its  range  as  well 
as  thorough  in  its  treatment,  and  de- 
serves, as  we  trust  it  will  obtain,  a 
cordial  reception  and  extensive  circula- 
tion. 

Priesthood  in  the  Light  of  the  New 
Testament  :  The  Congregational 
Union  Lecture  for  1876.  By  E. 
Mellor,  D.D. 

London:  Hodder  A  Stoughton.  1878. 
We  have  already  noticed,  with  high  ap- 
proval, the  three  admirable  '  Lectures ' 
in  this  series  which  have  preceded  Dr. 
Mellor's,  viz. :  Dr.  Rogers  on  'The  Bible,' 
Dr.  Reynolds  on  'John  the  Baptist,' and 
Mr.  Dale's  on  '  The  Atonement.'    It  is 
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DO  mean  praise  to  say  of  Dr.  Mellor^s 
Tolume  that  it  is  worthy  of  those  which 
have  gone  before  it.  The  subject  of  it  is 
not  only  one  of  great  importance,  but  it 
is  one  whickspemlly  calls  for  careful  and 
competent  treatment  at  this  time,  and 
this  treatment  it  has  received  at  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Mellor. 

The  Romish  and  Protestant  ideas  of 
the  office  of  the  ministry  are  essentially 
different ;  but  in  these  days  the  former 
are  advanced  notonly  in  the  old  quarters, 
but  boldly  and  unblushingly  by  a  large 
section  of  the  so-called  Protestant 
Ghmrch  of  England.  What  is  Ritualism 
bat  Romanism  under  another  name,  and 
Bcarcely  in  disguise  ?  We  cordially  agree 
with  Dr.  Mellor  when  he  says :  '  Nor  is 
there  one  sacrament  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  which  is  not  deliberately  yindi- 
cated  and  approved,  and,  as  far  as  public 
sentiment  and  law  will  permit,  quietly 
introduced  into  the  pale  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  single  point  of  the 
papal  supremacy  is  now  declared  by 
many  to  be  the  only  essential  feature 
which  separates  the  two  communions ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say,  after  the  rapid 
approximation  which  has  been  made  in 
other  matters  of  difference,  how  long 
even  this  will  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
way  By  many  who  hold  office  in  that 
Church,  which  in  the  ceremony  of  the 
Queen's  coronation  is  formally  desig- 
nated "the  Protestant  reformed  religion 
established  by  law,"  the  very  name  of 
Protestant  is  insulted  and  indignantly 
renounced,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Re- 
formation pelted  with  epithets  of  infamy 
from  which  even  Danton,  Robespierre, 
and  Murat  are  indulgently  protected. 
This  Romanizing  "net  is"  assuredly 
"spread  in  the  sight"  of  the  whole 
nation,  whether  *'  in  vain  "  or  not  re- 
mains for  the  people  to  determine,  and 
that,  too,  with  all  possible  promptitude 
and  energy.  That  Romanism,  whether 
full-blown  or  in  the  bud,  shall  be  re- 
pressed by  force  of  law,  no  one  who 
respects  the  claims  of  conscience  and  the 
equitable  rights  of  man  will  be  prepared 
to  advocate  ;  but  that  it  shall  be  illicitly 
fostered  in  a  Church  whose  raison  cPeire 
ia  that  it  shall  be  a  bulwark  of  Pro- 
testantism, is  a  proceeding  against  which 
we  are  compelled  in  the  name  of  justice 
and  religion  to  protest.  But  this  pro- 
test will  not  suffice  to  cover  the  whole 
ground  of  obligation  which  rests  upon 
^.     The  nation  requires  instruction ; 


and  it  must  be  our  aim,  as  God  may 
help  us,  to  diffuse,  by  all  forms  of  teach- 
ing and  influence,  that  knowledge  of 
"the  truth  which  is  in  Jesus,"  l^fore 
which  superstition  and  imbelief  shall 
vanish,  as  fabled  spectres  flee  before  the 
light  of  the  rising  sun.' 

Towards  this  necessary  work  of  in- 
struction Dr.  Mellor  has  made  an  admir- 
able, seasonable,  and  most  serviceable 
contribution.  In  the  course  of  eight 
lectures,  he  treats  of  thefollowing aspects 
of  his  subject :  ^  The  Priesthood  not  an 
Order  in  the  New  Testament — the 
Christian  Priesthood :  its  alleged  Orders 
and  Lineage — ^the  Priesthood :  its  Func- 
tion at  the  Altar — ^the  Priest  at  the 
Altar — the  Lord's  Supper-— Consecra- 
tion of  the  Real  Presence — ^the  Priest 
and  the  Confessional.*  The  ground  thus 
mapped  out,  as  our  readers  are  aware, 
has  in  large  part  been  traversed  by  the 
late  Dr.  William  Anderson;  and  those 
who  have  read  his  treatises  on  The  Mass 
and  Penance,  and  specially  those  who 
have  heard  him  deliver  the  lectures  con- 
tained in  these  volumes,  will  not  easily 
forget  the  force  of  argument,  as  well  as 
withering  scorn  and  powerful  invective, 
which  he  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject. 
Dr.  Mellor's  mode  of  treatment  is  some- 
what different.  It  is  less  popular  and 
more  scholarly :  his  powers  of  philo- 
sophic thought  and  possession  of  com- 
petent learning  and  appropriate  scholarly 
equipment  are  everywhere  evident,  and 
made  to  do  effective  service.  The  refu- 
tation of  popish  and  ritualistic  errors 
of  scriptural  interpretation  and  argu- 
ment is  complete,  and  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired. 

At  the  commencement  of  lecture 
fourth.  Dr.  Mellor  thus  sums  up  the 
conclusions  reached  in  the  previous 
three :  ^  After  having  considered  the 
priesthood  in  the  light  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  seen  that.it  finds  no 

Elace  in  name,  office,  or  qualification, 
ut  that  it  is  resented  by  the  whole 
spirit  and  genius  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation,— and  after  having  shown  that 
its  vaunted  hierarchy  and  lineage  are 
equally  discredited  by  apostolical  autho- 
rity and  the  facts  of  history, — I  now 
proceed  to  the  examination  of  some  of 
those  functions  which  the  Christian 
priesthood,  falsely  so  called,  assume  to 
possess  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  dis- 
charging.' 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  the 
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question  of  ^  validity*  necessarily  ocean; 
and  the  amazing  folly  of  supposing  that 
the  *  validity '  of  priestly  orders  and 
work  arises  from  the  imposition  of  epis- 
copal hands,  entirely  apart  from  personal 
qualifications,  and  even  despite  shameless 
personal  disqualification,  is  thoroughly 
exposed. 

Dr.  Mellor  then  proceeds  to  show  the 
utterly  unscriptural  and  monstrously 
irrational  nature  of  the  assumptions  of 
the  Romish  and  Ritualistic  priesthood 
in  connection  with  the  service  of  the 
mass.  The  last  two  lectures  are  devoted 
to  ^  the  Confessional'  The  passages  of 
Scripture  and  the  arguments  on  which 
this  institution  rests  and  is  defended, 
are  carefully  examined,  and  the  terrible 
abuses  to  which  it  has  given  rise  faith- 
fully but  delicately  exposed.  What  a 
fruitful  source  of  immoral  reasoning  and 
immoral  practice  the  confessional  has 
been,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
ever  must  be  I  With  terrible  truth  Dr. 
Mellor  says,  in  speaking  of  the  books  of 
casuistry  which  are  the  guides  of  the 
confessor  and  his  victims,  their  motto 
might  be,  *  Sinning  made  easy  and  safe/ 

In  a  prefatory  note  our  author  says : 
*  He  had  hoped  to  embody  in  this  volume 
another  lecture,  treating  of  the  intimate 
relations  subsisting  between  sacerdotal- 
ism and  scepticism,  but  the  pressure  of 
other  work  has  interfered  with  its  pre- 
paration.' We  trust  Dr.  Mellor  will  yet 
give  this  lecture  to  the  public,  either 
separately  or  in  connection  with  a 
second  edition  of  the  present  work. 
The  subject  is  one  of  more  than  specu- 
lative interest.  At  the  present  moment 
we  see  infidelity  of  the  most  pronounced 
kind  most  largely  and  lamentably  pre- 
vailing, and  growing  up  side  by  side 
with  the  return  of  ghostly  superstition. 
For  this  there  must  be  a  cause ;  and  to 
search  out  and  set  forth  this  cause  is  a 
task  which  Dr.  Mellor  would  find  to  be 
congenial,  and  for  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  which  his  powers  of  thinking 
and  his  scholarly  attainments  are  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee. 

Biblical  Commentary  on  the  Pro- 
phecies OF  Ezekiel.  By  Carl 
Friedrich  Keil,  D.D.,  Doctor  and 
Professor  of  Theology.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  Rev.  James 
Martin,  B.A.     Vols.  1.  and  II. 

Edinburgh :  T.  A  T.  Clark.     1878. 

The  late  Dr.  Guthrie  published  a  volume 


of  very  mteresting  and  eloquent  dis- 
courses, entitled  The  Gospel  in  Ezekiel 
There  is  much  in  the  weird  disooursings 
of  this  prophet  that  would  naturally 
attract  the  genius  of  Guthrie,  whilst 
there  is  much  also  that  enabled  him  to 
unfold  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  in 
the  light  of  later  revelations.     His  book, 
however,  is  for  the  many,  and  does  not 
profess  to  be  learned  or  profound.    Ac- 
cordingly it  has  always  been  a  puzzle  to 
us  how  certain  aspirants  to  the  ministry 
have    confessed    to    havings    carefully 
perused  it  even  unto  the  third  time. 

The  volumes  before  us  are  entirely  of  a 
different  description.  Thorough  scholar- 
ship and  extensive  learning  are  made  to 
do  effective  service.  It  is  not  the  aim  of 
the  author  to  follow  the  prophet  in  bis 
flights  of  imagination,  but  to  ascertain 
the  meaning  oi  each  word  and  clause  of 
his  utterances.  In  doing  this,  however, 
he  is  not  unnecessarily  minute  or  at  all 
tedious.  The  thought  is  clear  and  pene- 
trating; and  the  style,  which  is  well 
preserved  in  the  translation,  is  as  in- 
telligible as  it  is  concise.  Altogether, 
these  volumes  are  a  valuable  contribn- 
tion  to  Old  Testament  exegesis,  and  will 
greatly  assist  those  who  wish  to  obtain 
or  to  impart  satisfactory  views  of  the 
teaching  of  one  of  the  sublimest  of  the 
ancient  seers. 

A  Popular  ComiENTART  on  the  New 
Testament.  By  D.  D.  Wheddon, 
D.D.  Vol.  IV.—First  Corinthians  to 
Second  Timothy. 

London :  Hodder  &  Stonghton.  1876. 
We  have  already  favourably  noticed  the 
previous  volumes  of  this  admirable  com- 
mentary. The  present  volume,  which  ex- 
tends from  1  Corinthians  to  2  Timothy, 
has  all  the  characteristics  of  its  prede- 
cessors. At  the  commencement  there  is  a 
clear  and  interesting  ^Outline  of  St.  Paul's 
Apostolic  History.*  Each  of  the  epistles 
has  an  appropriate  introduction,  in 
which  much  information  is  given  con- 
cerning the  cities  and  churches  to  which 
it  was  addressed.  There  are  also  several 
interesting  illustrative  engravings.  When 
the  series  is  completed,  it  will  form  a 
very  beautiful  and  useful  addition  to 
the  library  of  the  intelligent  workman, 
and  may  profitably  be  consulted  even 
by  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  study- 
ing commentaries  more  especially  meant 
for  the  learned. 
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The  Highway  of  Salvation.     By  H. 
K.  Wood  (a  Glasgow  Merchant). 

London:  Hodder  &  Stoughton.    1876. 

In  this  neatly  got  up  little  volume  Mr. 
Wood  sets  forth  the  saving  truths  of 
the  gospel  in  a  simple  and  interesting 
maoner.  It  abounds  in  illustrative 
auecdotes,  which  are  aptly  introduced 
aud  happily  told.  It  is  a  book  which 
may  very  appropriately  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  young  persons,  as  being  well 
fitted  at  once  to  interest  them  and  instruct 
them  concerning  those  things  which  are 
of  sapreme  importance. 


The  Worthy  Communicant  :  A  Guide  to 
the  Devout  Observance  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  By  John  Rankink,  A.M., 
MuthiU. 

Edinburgh  &  London  :  William  Blackwood  A  Sons. 
1876. 

This  is  a  very  neatly  got  up  manual  on  a 
most  important  subject.  It  is  treated 
in  various  aspects  by  Mr.  Rankine ;  and 
there  is  presented  in  a  simple  and  attrac- 
tive manner  such  an  amount  of  informa- 
tion as  well  as  pious  reflection,  as  will 
greatly  assist  all  who  carefully  peruse  it, 
at  once  intelligently  and  devoutly  to 
observe  our  New  Testament  feast. 


The  Fruiting  of  Israel:  A  Sermon 
preached  at  the  Ordination  of  the 
Rev.  Colin  S.  Valentine,  LL.D., 
Missionary  to  India  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  By  the  Rev. 
John  M'Nab,  Johnshaven.  Pub- 
lished by  request. 

Edinbargh :  W.  Oliphant  &  Co.    1876. 

This  sermon,  preached  at  the  ordination 
of  Dr.  Colin  Valentine,  and  published 
at  the  request  of  the  brethren  and  the 
presbytery,  is  very  suitable  as  to  its 
subject,  and  felicitous  in  its  treatment. 

Mr.  M'Nab  shows  that  more  was 
known  among  the  ancient  Israelites  of 
a  future  kingdom — happy  in  its  nature, 
universal  in  its  range — than  is  generally 
supposed,  but  allows,  of  course,  that 
the  grand  idea  was  only  fully  developed 
by  Christ  On  various  aspects  of  this 
delightful  subject  Mr.  M'Nab  discourses 
^ith  mucli  force  and  freshness,  and  to- 
wards the  close  observes,  with  equal 
truth  and  appositeness : 

^  The  cause  of  Christ  is  the  paramount 
cause  or  interest  in  this  world.     All 


else  is  subordinate,  and  of  minor 
account, — science,  politics,  the  arts  of 
life,  the  rise  and  faU  of  empires.  His- 
tory has  no  meaning,  and  the  world  has 
no  future,  apart  from  that  cause.  Even 
the  nations  of  Europe,  with  their 
boasted  civilisation,  have  no  future, 
except  in  a  growing  diffusion  of  the 
living  power  of  Christianity  among 
them.  Whatever  is  best  and  most 
hopeful  in  the  condition  of  any  of  them, 
they  owe  to  the  gospel ;  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  future  depend  on  the 
extent  to  which  they  are,  or  may  be- 
come, permeated  by  its  preserving  salt. 
This  alone  can  save  them  from  the 
otherwise  inevitable  doom  of  the  na- 
tions that  flourished  and  went  to  ruin 
long  ago.  No  kind  or  form  of  govern- 
ment will  avail ;  no  proficiency  in 
science  or  its  applications ;  but  a  new 
and  deeper  life  from  Him  who  is  at 
once  "  the  Desire  " — the  desideratum — 
"of  all  nations,"  and  **the  life"  and 
**  the  light  of  men."  ' 


The  Treasury  of  the  Church,  and 
THE  Offerings  of  all  its  Members, 

EVER  UNDER  THE  EyE  OF  ChRIST.      By 

a  Minister  of  the  Gospel. 

London :  James  Nisbet  &  Go. 

The  most  effective  way  of  enforcing 
any  duty  upon  the  Christian  conscience 
is  to  connect  it  directly  with  the  autho- 
rity of  Christ ;  and  the  most  interesting 
way  of  engaging  attention  in  relation  to 
the  matter,  is  to  open  it  up  in  connec- 
tion with  some  incident  in  the  life  of 
our  Lord.  This  method  may  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  the  best  results.  It 
is  fitted  to  quicken  the  conscience  and 
enlighten  the  understanding,  while  it 
enlists  the  affections.  The  author  of 
the  tract  bearing  the  above  title  has 
adopted  this  method,  in  order  to  set 
forth  the  great  duty  of  Christian  benefi- 
cence, especially  in  the  way  of  giving 
money  to  the  Church.  He  selects  the 
scene  in  the  temple,  when  the  poor 
widow  cast  into  the  treasury  all  that 
she  had,  and,  enlarging  on  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, enforces  in  a  very  felicitous 
and  interesting  manner  the  great  prac- 
tical lessons  of  that  outwardly  insig- 
nificant action,  made  for  ever  famous 
by  the  Master  Himself.  The  style  of 
the  tract  is  at  once  easy  and  correct. 
Its  teaching  is  thoroughly  sound,  and 
fitted  to  do  much  good. 
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*THAT  NARROW  SYNOD.' 

In  the  number  of  Good  Words  for  July  is  a  sermon  by  Dean  Stanley,  entitled 
*  The  Continuity  and  Discontinuity  of  the  Church/  in  wmch  the  following  passage 
occurs :  *■  It  was  but  last  week  that  in  one  assembly  of  Nonconformists,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  a  rude  voice  was  heard  to  say,  ^^  that  the  worse  the 
National  Church  became,  the  better  for  the  nation ;  *'  that  *^  it  never  improved  nor 
could  improve ; "  that  "  it  was  evil,  only  evil,  and  that  continually."  But  hardly 
had  the  echoes  of  those  dismal  sounds  subsided,  when  there  rose  another  minister 
of  the  same  persuasion,  who,  in  a  noble  and  generous  spirit,  which  won  the  ap- 
plause even  of  that  narrow  Synod,  and  in  the  name  of  liberty  and  charity,  indigo 
nantly  protested  against  this  crusade  of  jealousy  and  partisanship.  He  declar^ 
'*  that  whilst  differing  widely  from  the  Established  Church,  he  rejoiced,  yea,  and 
would  rejoice,  in  every  effort  for  good  by  that  Church ; "  that  "  the  better  the 
National  Church  was,  the  better  for  the  Church  at  large  ;*'  that  *Hhe  more 
earnestly  and  successfully  the  Established  Church  did  Christ's  work  amongst  us,  the 
better  for  our  common  country  and  our  common  faith.''  There  spoke  the  genuine 
spirit  of  the  better  days  of  British  Nonconformity ;  there  spoke  the  truly  patriotic 
Scotchman,  the  truly  liberal  reformer,  the  truly  Christian  pastor ;  and  in  that 
spirit  the  sounder  intelligence  of  the  nation,  whether  amongst  Churchmen  or 
Nonconformists,  whether  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed  or  on  tiiis,  no  doubt 
heartily  concurs.' 

Lest  there  should  be  any  mistake  as  to  '  the  assembly '  here  alluded  to,  it  is 
explained  in  a  footnote  that  it  is  *  the  Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterians  in  Scot- 
land, on  Friday,  May  19th,  1876.' 

The  Dean  may  rest  assured  that  so  far  as  the  Established  Church  in  these  lands 
is  doing  the  work  of  God,  it  has  the  cordial  approval  of  Nonconformists ;  but  we 
must  be  permitted  to  say  that  he  has  displayed  in  his  criticism  of  us  a  certain 
amount  of  ignorance,  and  something  worse. 

He  calls  us  ^  that  narrow  Synod.'  It  is  not  said  in  reference  to  what  this 
epithet '  narrow '  is  used  ;  we  suppose,  however,  that  it  means  '  narrow-minded.' 
It  is  well  known,  of  course,  that  the  Dean  is  an  exceedingly  wide-minded  man, 
and  quite  the  opposite,  as  he  believes,  of  *  narrow.'  But  we  would  remind  him 
that  that  word  is  merely  relative ;  and  if  we  be  narrow  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Dean,  he  himself  is  narrow  in  the  estimation  of  others.  There  are  those  who  daim 
to  be  the  really  advanoed  thinkers  and  true  philosophers,  who  regard  all  as  narrow 
who  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  personal  God.  Matthew  Arnold  speaks  with 
contemptuous  compassion  of  Maurice  '  as  having  spent  his  life  in  devoutly  beating 
the  bush,  without  ever  starting  the  hare,'  and  evidently  regards  him  as  a 
'narrow'  man.  It  is  easy  to  use  epitheta;  it  is  difficult  to  apply  them  rightly. 
Perhaps,  if  the  Dean  knew  us  better,  he  would  be  more  chary  of  his  condemnation, 
and  find  that  though  none  of  us  go  as  far  as  Westminster,  we  are  not  wanting  in 
men  of  liberal  culture,  large  views,  and  most  catholic  sympathies. 

This,  however,  may  be  a  matter  of  opinion  ;  and  we  will  not  contend  with  the 
Dean  concerning  it,  for  doubtless  any  concessions  we  might  make  would  leave 
us,  in  his  estimation,  still  *  narrow ; '  but  we  must  treat  more  seriously  another 
accusation  which  he  brings  against  us.^ 

He  calls  the  disestablishment  movement '  a  crusade  of  jealousy  and  partisanship*' 

Dr.  Johnson  speaks  of 

*  The  fears  of  the  brave, 
And  follies  of  the  wise.* 

To  this  must  be  added,  the  uncharitableness  of  the  charitable.    The  good  Dean  is 
nothing  if  not  charitable.    And  yet  here  he  accuses  a  respectable  body  of  Chnstian 
men   of   being  actuated  in  an   important  movement  merely  by  *  jealousy  and 
partisanship '  I 
The  Dean  surely  ought  to  know  that  we  profess  to  be  actuated  by  principle  and 
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strong  conviction.  If  it  had  been  our  wish,  we  also  might  have  formed  port  of  the 
national  Zion,  with  all  its  material  advantages,  its  social  prestige  and  civil  bene- 
factions. But  our  consciences  forbid.  We  believe  that  an  Established  Church 
most  necessarily  be  founded  on  injustice  ;  that  it  is  essentially  opposed  to  the  true 
idea  of  Christ's  kingdom  ;  and  that  it  finds  no  countenance  in  the  word  of  GocL 
We  believe,  also,  that  history  shows  that  it  has  ever  been  unfavourable  to  tiie 
growth  of  spiritual  life  ;  and  that  whenever  a  vigorous  Christian  life  has  sprung 
up  in  it,  it  has  in  general  either  been  suppressed  or  expelled.  And,  believing 
this,  we  are  persuad^  that  we  are  seeking  to  benefit  the  Established  Church  when 
we  are  striving  to  strike  off  the  fetters  that  bind  her,  and  withdraw  the  props 
that  prevent  her  standing  in  her  own  strength,  and  doing  the  work  to  which  a 
Christian  Church  is  appointed. 

If  the  Dean,  who  seems  to  take  at  least  a  little  interest  in  our  proceedings,  will 
only  acquaint  himself  more  thoroughly  with  our  professed  object  in  our  movement 
for  disestablishment,  he  will  see  that  it  is  one  which  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  very 
different  category  from  the  miserable  one  of  *  jealousy  and  partisanship,' — even  in 
that  of  conscientious  conviction. 


AxMERICA  IN  1776  AND  1876. 

The  Americans  have  been  celebrating  the  centenary  of  the  declaration  of  Independ- 
eace  with  great  pomp  and  rejoicing.  And  surely  it  may  be  permitted  them  to  do 
60.  *  The  little  one  has  become  a  thousand,  and  the  small  one  a  great  nation.' 
The  contraat,  in  point  of  population,  of  material  resources,  and  all  manner  of 
power,  between  1776  and  1876  is  most  striking.  Great  cities  have  arisen  as  if  by 
the  touch  of  the  wand  of  the  magician,  and  on  all  sides  there  abounds  evidence  of 
marvellous  prosperity. 

In  all  this  the  most  of  us  in  the  old  country  rejoice.  It  is  true  that  certain 
writers  have  gone  out  from  us  and  returned  with  accounts  of  the  Americans  that 
have  exdted  prejudices  amongst  ourselves,  and  wrath  amongst  them.  It  is  also 
true  that  a  part  of  the  population  here,  specially  the  conservative  and  aristocratic, 
are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  the  Americans  in  a  very  depreciating  manner ;  and 
there  are  to  be  found  even  amongst  our  literary  men  those  who  affect  to  despise 
all  that  America  has  produced  in  their  department.  But  notwithstanding  all  this, 
the  hearts  of  the  two  nations  beat  in  sympathy  ;  their  language  is  the  same,  their 
customs  are  the  same,  their  religion  is  the  same.  Sometimes  it  has  seemed  as  if 
a  war  between  these  countries  were  possible,  but  this  has  been  only  seeming — it 
cannot  be.  It  cannot  even  be  thought  of  without  a  shudder.  It^would  be  a  world- 
wide calamity* 

In  the  Christians  of  both  countries  we  place  our  hope.  Their  ministers  proclaim 
the  same  truths  from  their  pulpits  ;  their  missionaries  labour  side  by  side  in  every 
part  of  the  globe.  On  them  it  would  seem  as  if,  under  Providence,  the  future  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  and  thus  the  destiny  of  the  world,  depended.  Let  us  there- 
fore draw  together  the  more  closely  and  lovingly ;  and  if  ever  provocation  there 
J>e,  let  it  be  only  to  love  and  good  works.  So  that  when  another  century  has  run 
Its  course,  both  nations  may  have  to  look  back  over  a  glorious  past,  and  on  a 
present  wherein  is  largely  come,  through  their  instrumentality,  the  everlasting  king- 
dom of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 


THE  GILLESPIE  MONUMENT  AT  DUNFERMLINE. 

The  members  of  our  Church  have  doubtless  been  following  with  interest  the 
history  of  the  movement  of  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
^ev.  Thomas  Gillespie,  the  foimder  of  the  Relief  Church.  It  was  proposed  to 
state  on  this  monument  that  Mr.  Gillespie  had  been  *  deposed '  from  the  ministry 
pf  the  Established  Church.  This  being  simply  a  statement  of  a  historical  fact, 
^  might  have  been  thought  that  no  objection  could  possibly  be  taken  to  it.  Lord 
Henry  Lennox,  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  however,  stepped  in,  and  would  by 
Jo  means  allow  the  monument  to  bear  thiff  inscription.  The  Presbytery  of  Dun- 
iermline,  however,  stood  manfully  to  their  post,  and  at  once  obtained  the  support 
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and  sympathy  of  the  Synod.  And  in  connection  with  this,  a  deputation,  consisting 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Hutton  and  Messrs.  Renton  and  Graham,  were  appointed  to  seek  an 
interview  with  Lord  Henry,  and  lay  the  case  before  him.  This  deputation  was 
introduced  and  supported  by  several  influential  members  of  Parliament,  and  their 
statements  evidently  produced  no  little  impression.  His  Lordship  could  not  deny 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  fact  that  Mr.  Gillespie  had  been  *  deposed,  but  thought  that 
it  was  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  many,  and  fitted  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
strifes  better  buricKl  in  oblivion,  to  say  so.  One  of  the  speakers  rightly  remarked, 
that  to  erect  a  monument  to  Gillespie,  and  say  nothing  of  his  deposition,  would  be 
like  having  the  play  of  ^  Hamlet  *  with  the  part  of  *  Hamlet  *  left  out.  His  Lord- 
ship promised  to  consider  the  matter,  and  the  result  has  been  the  withdrawal 
of  his  refusal,  and  the  monument  is  to  set  forth  the  facts  of  the  case  as  was 
originally  designed. 

We  can  very  easily  understand  why  friends  and  members  of  the  Established 
Church  should  specially  object  just  at  this  Darticular  time  to  such  a  fact  as  that  of 
Gillespie^s  deposition  being  prominently  ana  publicly  set  forth.  It  is  well  known 
that  this  punishment  was  inflicted  on  the  good  man  because  of  his  refusal  to  take 
part  in  the  ordination  of  an  unacceptable  presentee,  in  the  days  when  the  Patronage 
Act  was  wrought  with  merciless  rigour,  and  when  the  will  of  the  patron  was 
everything,  and  the  wishes  of  the  people  lightly  esteemed  or  utterly  disregarded. 
But  a  great  change  has  taken  place.  Not  only  has  the  Patronage  Act  been 
abolished,  but  it  is  asserted  that  it  ought  never  to  have  existed ;  that  it  never 
formed  a  part  of  the  true  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  therefore 
could  only  be  regarded  as  in  itself  an  infliction,  and  in  its  workings  an  injury. 
Ail  this,  however,  is  certainly  to  vindicate  Gillespie,  and  in  effect  to  say  that  they 
who  deposed  him  committed  a  wrong.  In  short,  it  is  felt  in  certain  quarters  that 
the  less  that  is  said  about  the  history  of  patronage  the  better. 

The  success  that  has  attended  the  pleadings  of  this  deputation  teaches  us  an 
important  lesson.  It  shows  that  matters  of  fact  and  the  wishes  of  the  people  can- 
not now  be  scornfully  disregarded  as  in  '  the  good  old  times.'  Wise  and  well- 
directed  agitation  in  behalf  of  a  good  cause— the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness 
— will  not,  in  these  days,  be  in  vain*;  and  this  should  encourage  us  to  continue 
an  agitation  of  which  this  is  only  a  part, — the  agitation  for  spiritual  independence, 
and  the  reign  of  justice  and  freedom  in  the  religious  and  ecdesiastical  sphere. 


LORD  AMBERLEY  ON  RELIGIOUS  BELIEF. 
About  half  a  century  ago,  and  for  some  time  previous,  books  of  a  kind  very 
hostile  to  religion  in  their  .spirit,  and  very  offensive  in  their  phraseology,  were  fre- 
quently published.  For  a  consideral^e  period  there  was  a  cessation  of  sudi  publi- 
cations, and  to  a  large  extent  religion  was  rather  quietly  ignored  than  openly 
opposed.  Recent  years  have  seen  a  great  change  in  this  respect.  Men  have 
awoke  from  their  slumber,  and  no  subject  is  now  so  keenly  discussed  in  all  direc- 
tions as  religion. 

The  old  ribaldry  is  gone,  but  very  startling  are  some  of  the  coudusions 
announced  and  phrases  employed. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  books  that  have  of  late  been  published  on  the 
sceptical  side,  is  that  of  Lord  Amberley.  It  consists  of  two  volumes  of  nearly 
500  pages  each.  It  is  well  known  that  his  nearest  friends  were  most  anxiously 
opposed  to  its  publication  ;  and  now  that  it  has  been  given  to  the  world.  Lady 
Russell,  in  a  prefatory  note,  implores  the  reader  to  remember  that,  however  pain- 
ful the  perusal  may  be,  the  writer  himself  was  sorely  burdened,  and  was  actuated 
by  but  one  desire, — even  to  know  the  truth. 

The  work  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  mind  that  was  deeply  exercised  aboat 
religion, — that  had  thought  much,  and  felt  strongly,  and  read  widely  on  the 
subject,  and  believed  it  had  a  message  to  deliver  to  the  world.  And  so  it  is  with 
pity  as  well  as  pain  we  read  his  pages,  and,  whilst  deploring  alike  his  processes 
and  conclusions,  we  compassionate  himself. 

It  does  shock  one  to  hear  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  spoken  of  as  Lord 
Amberley  speaks  of  them,  and  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  denounced  as  jealoas 
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and  fickle,  UDJust  and  cniel,  much  given  to  favour  some  and  punish  others, 
equally  without  cause.  In  all  this  he  displays  want  of  true  insight  and  real 
comprehensiveness  of  thought.  Had  he  been  less  in  love  with  merely  scientific 
methods  and  results,  and  had  he  been  more  of  a  philosopher  and  poet,  he  would 
have  seen  beauties  where  he  only  sees  blemishes,  and  known  that  the  Eternal, 
whom  Matthew  Arnold  identifies  *  with  the  Stream  of  Tendency,  not  ourselves, 
that  makes  for  righteousness,'  was  a  Grod  of  truth  without  iniquity,  and  that  just 
and  right  is  He.  Of  the  God  of  the  New  Testament  he  speaks  more  favourably, 
and  thinks  that,  as  represented  by  Theodore  Parker  and  such  writers,  the  possible 
ideal  of  divinity  is  reached* 

Lord  Amberley  does  not  deny  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  religion.  He  allows 
that  there  is  a  hyper-physical  power  in  the  universe,  that  there  is  a  hyper- 
physical  entity  in  man,  and  that  there  is  a  relation  between  them.  But  then 
cut  bono  f  This  hyper-physical  power  is  unknown  and  unknowable  I  And  yet  it 
is  not  inoperative.    Thus  he  says — 

*  Moreover,  as  the  religious  sentiment  in  the  mind  of  man  perceives  its  object, 
the  Ultimate  Being,  so  that  Being  is  conceived  as  making  itself  known  to  the 
mind  of  man  through  the  religious  sentiment.  A  reciprocal  relation  is  thus 
established, — the  Unknowable  causing  a  peculiar  intuition,  the  mind  of  man  receiv- 
ing it.  And  this  is  the  grain  of  fact  at  the  foundation  of  the  numerous  statements 
of  religious  men — that  they  have  felt  themselves  inspired  by  God ;  that  He  speaks  to 
them  and  speaks  through  them ;  that  they  enter  into  communion  with  Him  in 
prayer,  and  obey  His  influence  during  their  lives.  We  need  not  discard  such  feel- 
ings as  idle  delusions.  In  form  they  are  fanciful  and  erroneous ;  in  substance  they 
are  genuine  and  true.* 

The  book,  doubtless,  will  soon  call  forth  competent  defenders  of  the  faith,  who 
will,  with  equal  learning  and  a  deeper  insight  and  truer  logic,  expose  its  errors. 
Meanwhile  it  will  do  much  harm  to  those  who  possess  only  a  little  knowledge,  and 
who,  it  may  be,  are  but  too  ready  to  be  convinced  in  a  certain  direction,  and  there- 
fore we  do  not  wonder  at  the  strong  objection  of  Lord  Araberley's  friends  to  its 
publication. 

EVANGELICAL  ALLIANCE. 

The  Council  of  the  British  Organization  have  accepted  a  cordial  invitation  from 
the  Southport  branch  of  the  Alliance  to  hold  the  next  annual  conference  in  that 
town  on  3d  October  and  following  days. 


THE  WAR  IN  THE  EAST. 

For  some  weeks  now  the  attention  of  this  country  has  been  turned  anxiously 
towards  the  East.  The  accounts  of  the  war  now  being  waged  between  Turkey 
and  her  Servian  subjects  are  being  eagerly  perused,  but  they  are  in  one  respect 
very  tantalizing.  It  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  real  facts  of  the  case 
can  be  ascertained,  the  news  being  conflicting  as  they  reach,  and  subject  to  daily 
reversal. 

Much  sympathy  has  been  expressed  in  this  country  with  Servia  on  two  grounds, — 
first,  because  it  is  fighting  against  a  government  which  has  proved  itself  faithless, 
incapable,  and  cruel ;  and,  second,  because  of  the  suffering  to  which  its  inhabitants 
have  been  subjected  on  account  of  their  religion. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  felt  that  the  true  policy  of  this  country  is  that  of  non- 
intervention. It  would  be  a  grievous  calamity  if  we  were  again  to  be  plunged 
in  all  the  horrors  of  war  on  these  Eastern  shores. 

An  important  and  influential  deputation,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bright,  waited  the 
other  week  on  Lord  Derby,  who  expressed  himself  strongly  in  favour  of  non- 
intervention, and  spoke  of  peace  as  being  certain  to  be  maintained.  *  They  had 
guaranteed/  he  said,  '  the  Sick  Man  against  murder,  but  not  against  suicide  or 
natural  death.'  At  the  same  time,  a  country  like  England  had  a  great  influence, 
which  she  could  not  refuse  to  wield  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  way  ^  in 
this  connection  it  would  be  in  the  way  of  peace. 
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On  the  same  day,  another  deputation  waited  on  his  lordship  in  the  interests  of 
the  Christians  under  Turkish  rule,  denouncing  the  atrocities  which  had  been  com- 
mitted, and  demanding  that  our  Government  should  give  no  support  either  of  a 
moral  or  material  kind  to  Turkey.  Lord  Derby  answered  that  much  that  had 
been  said  about  atrocities  was  exaggerated  and  untrue,  and  reaffirmed  the  policy 
indicated  to  the  previous  deputation. 

In  such  times  it  is  impossible  but  that  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  must  prevail ; 
curious  complications  may  take  place,  misunderstandings  may  arise  at  any 
moment,  and  a  universal  conflagration  ensue.  It  is,  however,  the  Christian's 
comfort  to  know  that  the  shields  of  the  earth  belong  to  the  Lord,  and  that  He 
reigns  and  overrules  all  for  the  advancement  of  His  own  kingdom. 

TORONTO— THE  HERESY  CASE  STILL  PENDING. 

It  was  stated  in  our  last,  that  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Macdonnell  had  submitted  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Toronto  such  a  statement  of  his  views  touching  the  duration  of 
future  punishment  as  almost  all  the  presbytery  were  disposed  to  accept ;  and  that 
though  the  case  was,  mainly  on  technical  grounds,  transmitted  to  the  Assemhly, 
it  was  accompanied  with  such  an  expression  of  opinion  by  the  presbytery  as  would 
probably  save  all  further  discussion.  So  several  of  the  leading  members  of  pres- 
bytery said.  But  the  Assembly  took  up  the  whole  question,  and  discussed  it  at 
great  length  and  with  great  earnestness.  This  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  confer  with  Mr.  Macdonnell,  and  report  to  the  present  Assemhly. 
Their  report  bore  that,  on  meeting  with  him,  he  had  stated  that  he  had  no  farther 
communication  to  make ;  and  they  agreed,  after  mutual  deliberation,  to  offer  the 
following  minute  for  the  adoption  of  the  court,  viz. :  *  Considering,  first,  that  this 
General  Assembly  has  declared  that  the  statement  of  his  views  made  by  Mr. 
Macdonnell  before  it  was  not  satisfactory ;  secondly,  that  on  meeting  with  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  Assembly  to  confer  with  him,  he  signified  £at  he  had 
at  present  no  further  statement  to  make,  by  which  his  position  towards  the 
doctrine  in  question  might  be  modified ;  thirdly,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity 
or  endless  duration  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  as  taught  in  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  is  a  doctrine  of  Scripture  which  every  minister  of  this  Church  must  hold 
and  teach, — the  General  Assembly  feels  under  obligation  to  continue  its  care  in 
this  matter;  but  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Macdonnell  expresses  his  regret  for  haying 
preached  the  sermon  which  gave  occasion  to  these  proceedings,  ht^  intimated  that 
his  mind  is  at  present  in  an  undecided  state  as  regards  the  doctrine  in  question, 
and  has  engaged,  while  seeking  for  the  light,  not  to  contravene  the  traditions  of 
the  Church,  the  Assembly,  in  the  hope  that  Mr.  Macdonnell  may  find  his  views 
in  accord  with  the  Standard  on  the  subject  in  question,  resolved  that  farther 
time  be  given  him  carefully  to  consider  the  matter ;  and  that  he  be  requested  to 
report  through  his  presbytery  to  the  next  General  Assembly  whether  he  accepts 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  on  the  subject  The  Assembly  would  commend  their 
brother  to  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  truth,  praying  that  with  the  divine  bless- 
ing upon  further  study  of  the  word  of  God,  all  difficulties  as  to  the  scriptural 
evidence  of  the  momentous  doctrine  incurred  may  speedily  cease  to  perplex  his 
mind.' 

A  motion  in  accordance  with  this  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  268  to  101. 
But  the  opposing  motion  differed  chiefly  in  providing  that  Mr.  Macdonnell  should 
report  to  the  Assembly,  if  required,  no  time  being  specified.  Several  dissents, 
with  reasons  and  answers,  followed.  Some  terrible  speeches  were  delivered  during 
the  debate ;  but  upon  the  whole,  we  understand,  it  was  found  that  the  Broad 
party  were  less  numerous  and  fofmidable  than  had  been  anticipated.  It  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands,  we  believe,  that  Mr.  Macdonnell  is  a  remarkably  popular 
preacher,  and  specially  attractive  to  the  youDg.  So  much  the  more  serious  is  the 
case. 
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PASTORAJL  ADDRESS  ON  THE  PURSUIT  OF  HOLINESS. 

Deae  Brethben, — Christians  ought  often  to  be  reminded  of  the  greaf  end 
of  their  Christian  calling, — the  end  for  which  they  have  been  called  out  of  a 
world  lying  in  the  wicked  one, — for  which  they  have  been  associated  to- 
gether in  commonities  hononred  with  the  name  of  churches  of  Christ, — and 
for  which  they  enjoy  all  the  ordinances  of  divine  grace,  and  all  the  privileges 
and  hopes  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  That  end,  expressed  in  one  word, 
undoubtedly  is  their  sancUfication^ — ^their  attainment  of  all  holiness  both  of 
heart  and  life.  How  often  is  this  set  before  us  in  Scripture  as  the  great 
end  which  we  should  keep  in  view,  and  be  ever  striving  to  attain :  '  Be  ye 
therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven  is  perfect '  (Matt.  v. 
48) ;  '  Having  therefore  these  promises,  dearly  beloved,  let  us  cleanse  our- 
selves from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear 
of  God*  (2  Cor.  vii.  1);  '  Follow  peace  with  all  men,  and  holiness,  without 
which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord'  (Heb.  xii.  14);  'As  obedient  children, 
not  fashioning  yourselves  according  to  the  former  lusts  in  your  ignorance : 
but  as  He  who  hath  called  you  is  holy,  so  be  ye  holy  in  all  manner  of  con- 
versation ;  because  it  is  written,  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy '  (1  Pet.  i. 
14-16),  etc. 

And  not  only  is  the  attainment  of  holiness  thus  authoritatively  enjoined 
on  air  who  '  name  the  name  of  Christ,* — ^it  is  also  represented  as  the  great  end 
which  God  had  in  view  in  all  the  work  of  grace /or  them,  and  has  in  view  in 
all  the  work  of  grace  in  them.  For  this  it  was  that  they  were  '  chosen  in 
Christ  before  the  foundation  of  the  world '  (Eph.  i.  4).  For  this  it  was  that 
they  were  redeemed  by  the  substitution  and  death  of  Christ  in  their  room 
(Tit.  ii.  11-14).  For  this  they  are  effectually  called,  by  the  Spirit,  to  the 
belief  of  the  truth  (2  Thess.  ii.  13,  14);  and  for  this  also  they  are  justified, 
adopted  into  the  divine  family,  constituted  heirs  of  the  everlasting 
inheritance,  and  enriched  with  all  the  promises  of  God, — '  That  by  these 
they  might  become  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  having  escaped  the  cor- 
ruption that  is  in  the  world  through  lust  *  (Rom.  viii.  3,  4 ;  2  Pet.  i.  3,  4  ; 
1  John  iii.  1-6).  How  impressive  and  solemn  are  these  injunctions  and 
representations !  and  how  necessary  and  desirable,  then,  must  be  the  result 
to  which  they  point  I     For  do  they  not  express  the  counsela  of  divine 
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wisdom  and  love  in  regard  to  the  highest  happiness — the  everlasting  salvar 
tion — of  men  I 

Few  of  you  may  require  to  be  informed  what  it  is  to  be  holy  ;  yet  it  is 
profitable  to  have  this  great  attainment  clearly  and  definitely  and  constantly 
before  your  minds ;  and  the  more  so  that  holiness,  or  '  saintship^  has  often 
been  caricatured  by  those  who  professed  to  have  attained  it,  such  as  the 
Pharisees  of  old  and  the  saints  of  the  Boman  calendar  and  cloister,  and  so 
has  been  turned  into  a  term  of  ridicule  and  reproach  in  the  world.  The 
primary  idea  of  holiness  seems  to  be  that  of  separation^ — separation  from 
whatever  is  common  or  unclean.  Thns  the  Old  Testament  Israelites  were  a 
holy  people,  because  they  were  separated  from  all  other  nations  to  be  the 
peculiar  people  of  God  (Ex.  xix.  5,  6).  For  a  like  reason.  Christians  are 
called  to  be  holy  by  coming  out  from  the  world,  and  being  separate,  and 
touching  not  its  unclean  things  (2  Cor.  vi.  17).  This  idea  of  separation,  how- 
ever, naturally  implies,  or  leads  to,  a  more  precise  and  definite  idea,  as 
involved  in  holiness,  namely,  consecration^  or  dedication  to  a  particular 
service  or  end.  Hence  the  Aaronical  priesthood  were  called  holy,  because 
they  were  specially  dedicated  to  the  Old  Testament  service  of  God  in  the 
tabernacle  and  temple.  And  for  the  same  reason  the  tabernacle  and 
temple  themselves,  and  all  the  vessels  of  the  ministry,  were  holy.  It  would 
have  been  sacrilege,  or  a  profanation  of  holy  things,  to  use  them  for  any 
other  purpose  than  the  service  of  God.  This  idea  also  is  applicable  to 
Christians ;  and  it  would  doubtless  be  well  for  them  to  keep  both  in  mind, 
and  constantly  and  decidedly  think  of  themselves  as  a  separated  people, 
dedicated  to  the  service  and  glory  of  God, — '  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal 
priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people ;  that  they  should  show  forth 
the  praises  of  Him  who  hath  called  them  out  of  darkness  into  His  marvel- 
lous light' (1  Pet.  ii.  9). 

But  there  is  more,  much  more,  in  gospel  holiness  than  these  two  ideas  of 
separation  and  consecration.  Both  of  these  are  applicable  to  times,  and 
places,  and  irrational  creatures,  and  inanimate  objects,  as  well  as  to  persons. 
But  by  gospel  holiness  is  meant  something  which  belongs  to  persona  alone, 
that  is,  intelligent  and  moral  beings, — something  by  which  these  persons 
can  exhibit  and  demonstrate  their  separation  from  the  world,  and  their 
consecration  to  the  service  and  glory  of  God.  Now  what  is  this  ?  It  may 
be  described  as  conformity  to  the  moral  image  of  God;  for  He  is  the  great 
pattern  of  all  creature  holiness,  and  holiness  is  the  comprehensive  sunmaary 
of  His  moral  character  (Isa.  vi.  3 ;  Rev.  iv.  8).  Or  holiness  may  be  defined 
as  conformity  to  the  revealed  will  of  God, — obedience,  hath  in  heart  and  life^ 
to  His  holy,  just,  and  good  law.  For  the  law  of  God,  we  must  ever  re- 
member, takes  cognisance  of  the  thoughts,  and  affections,  and  purposes  of 
the  inner  man,  as  well  as  the  actions  of  the  outer  man.  It  says,  *  Thou 
shalt  not  covet,'  as  well  as  '  Thou  shalt  not  kill'  or  '  steal.'  It  says, '  Tbou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  vdth  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  mind,'  and  '  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,'  as  well 
as.  Thou  shalt  not  worship  idols,  nor  do  any  wrong  to  thy  neighbour. 

Holiness^  then,  is  a  great  word,  and  has  a  grand  and  comprehensive  import. 
It  has  respect  to  the  whole  of  the  divine  law, — ^both  what  it  commands  and 
what  it  forbids, — and  implies  both  inward  and  outward  obedience  to  that  law. 
In  order  to  be  true,  it  must  be  intelligent  and  ready  obedience^  rendered  in 
the  knowledge  that  the  law  of  God  requires  it,  and  because  the  law  requires 
it,  and  also  expressing  delight  in  that  law.  In  order  to  be  perfect,  it  moflt 
be  complete  and  constant  obedience;  for  unless  it  be  so, — t\  it^4jp^jifl^ partial, 
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an  obedience  only  to  some  precepts,  or  an  obedience  rendered  only  at  some 
times, — ^tben  it  is  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  holiness — ^it  is  not  obedience  to 
the  divine  law  at  all  That  law  is  always  the  same,  and  all  its  precepts  are 
equally  authoritative  (Jas.  ii.  10, 11).  In  order  to  be  acceptable  to  God, 
this  holiness  can  be  the  characteristic  and  the  product  only  of  a  believing 
and  renewed  heart; — a  heart  which  has  been  purified  by  faith  and  by  the 
shedding  abroad  of  the  love  of  God  in  it  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Worldly  men 
are  often  offended  and  scandalized  when  they  hear  it  said  that  the  purest 
external  morals,  or  the  most  apparently  benevolent  and  amiable  actions,  are 
imacceptable  to  God,  unless  they  proceed  from  a  renewed,  a  pure,  a  believing 
heaj*t.  The  reason  is  that  they  forget  or  deny  that  the  carnal  heart  is 
enmity  against  God,  not  subject  to  His  law,  neither  indeed  able  to  be.  They 
forget  or  deny  that  the  human  heart  is  by  nature '  deceitful  above  all  things, 
and  desperately  wicked ; '  that  it  is  '  only  evil  continually ; '  and  that  out  of 
it,  therefore,  can  proceed  only  '  evil  thoughts,  murders,  adulteries,  fornica- 
tions, thefts,  false  witness,  blasphemies,'  and  whatsoever  defiles  a  man ;  and 
that  however  these  evil  products  of  the  heart  may  be  concealed  from  men,  or 
so  coloured  as  to  have  to  their  eyes  the  appearance  of  excellences,  they  can- 
not be-so  covered  or  coloured  before  the  eyes  of  God.  He  '  seeth  not  as 
man  seeth ;  for  man  looketh  on  the  outward  appearance,  but  the  Lord 
looketh  on  the  heart.'  In  a  word,  these  men  forget  or  deny  that  the  blood 
of  God's  Son  had  to  be  shed,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  has  to  be  given 
before  man's  heart  can  be  prepared  to  purpose  or  do  anything  that  is  well- 
pleasing  to  God.  And,  forgetting  or  denying  this,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  they  quarrel  with  one  of  the  plainest  and  surest  inferences  from  this 
work  of  God,  and  dictates  of  divine  revelation :  that  human  nature  must  be 
renewed,  regenerated, — made  over  again,  morally^ — before  it  can  attain,  or 
even  desire,  or  seek  gospel  holiness.  lict  us^  then,  keep  this  only  the  more 
constantly  in  mind ;  and  let  us  endeavour  to  follow  holiness  in  the  remem- 
brance and  faith  of  God's  gracious  promises  to  His  believing  people :  '  A 
new  heart  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you ;  and  I 
will  take  away  the  stony  heart  out  of  your  flesh,  and  I  will  give  you  a 
heart  of  flesh.  And  I  will  put  my  Spirit  within  you,  and  cause  you  to  walk 
in  my  statutes,  and  ye  shall  keep  my  judgments  and  do  them.'  '  For  this 
is  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel  after  those  days, 
saith  the  Lojd :  I  will  put  my  laws  in  their  mind,  and  write  them  in  their 
hearts ;  and  I  will  be  to  them  a  God,  and  they  shall  be  to  me  a  people' 
(Bzek.  xxxvi.  26,  27 ;  Jer.  xxxL  33  ;  Heb.  viii.  10). 

How,  then,  is  this  great  blessmg  of  sanctification  or  gospel  holiness  to  be 
attained  by  the  believer  in  Christ  f  To  this  question,  some,  in  these  days, 
seem  disposed  to  answer,  That  sanctification  is  to  be  obtained  in  Christ,  or 
from  God  through  Christ,  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  justification,  ue. 
simply  hy  faith ;  and  that  the  believer  has  therefore  nothing  to  do— no 
anxiety  to  cherish,  no  effort  to  make — ^for  the  attainment  of  holiness,  but 
simply  to  trust  in  Christ  for  it.  Now  it  is  certain  that  all  the  elements  of  a 
complete  salvation  are  in  Christ  for  us,  and  that  they  all  come  to  us  inm. 
God  through  Christ  by  faith.  But  that  justification  and  sanctification  do 
not  come  to  us  from  Christ  precisely  in  the  same  way,  must  be  evident  from 
the  nature  of  these  bl^g^ings  themselves,  as  well  as  from  many  statem^ts  of 
Scripture.  Justification  changes  the  believing  sinner's  state^  or  his  relations 
to  God  and  His  law,  but  has  no  reference  to  his  character ;  while  sanctifi- 
cation is  a  change  in  his  character,  bringing  him  into  harmony  with  his  new 
dtate*     Justification  is  exclusively  the  act  of  God, — forgiving  iM  siniias.ttd 
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accepting  him  as  righteons  in  'His  sight  ^onlj  for  the  righteonsness  o!  Christ 
imputed  to  him,  and  received  by  faith  alone.'  But  sanctification,  while  pro- 
ceeding from  the  grace  of  God  through  Christ,  is  partly  also  the  work  of 
the  believing  sinner  himself,  and  demands  of  him  not  only  anxiety  and 
activity,  but  also  strenuous  and  even  painful  exertion.  Hence  he  is  said  to 
'  purify  himself '  (1  John  iii.  3),  and  is  called  '  to  work  out  his  own  salra- 
tion  with  fear  and  trembling,  for  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  him  both  to  will 
and  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure'  (Phil.  ii.  12,  13).  The  life  of  faith  is  also 
represented  in  Scripture  as  a  race,  a  fight,  a  wrestling  ^  not  against  flesh 
and  blood,  but  against  principalities,  against  powers,  against  the  mlers  of 
the  darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places;'^and 
do  not  all  these  require  earnest  and  sustained  effort  ?  They  require  strength 
from  the  Lord ;  they  require  the  armour  of  God ;  they  require  the  sword  of 
the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God,  and  *  all  prayer  and  supplication  in 
the  Spirit,  and  watchmg  thereunto  with  all  perseverance '  (Eph.  vi.  10-18 ; 
2  Tim.  iv.  7).  The  process  of  sanctification  is  also  described  in  Scriptare 
as  the  putting  off  of  the  old  man,  and  putting  on  the  new  ;  the  crucifying 
of  the  flesh  with  its  affections  and  lusts ;  the  mortifying  of  our  members 
which  are  upon  the  earth,  etc. ;— and  do  not  these  and  all  similar  descriptions 
imply  constant  carefulness  and  strenuous  and  self-denying  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  believer? 

Again,  justification,  as  the  act  of  God,  is  completed  at  once,  and  can 
undergo  no  reversal  or  change,  even  for  ever.  'It  is  God  that  justifieth ; 
who  is  he  that  condemneth?'  and  'whom  God  justifies,  them  He  also 
glorifies '  (Rom.  viii.  30,  33,  34).  But  sanctification  is  the  work  of  a  life- 
time, and  is  liable  to  many  variations  and  interruptions,  and  even  back- 
goings.  It  begins  with  the  believing  sinner's  new  birth,  and  is  perfected 
only  at  his  death ;  and  its  course  is  often  like  that  of  a  ship  beating  against 
both  wind  and  tide, — slow  and  devious,  and  at  tunes  unprogressive,  or  even 
retrograde.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  in  this  evil  world — with  much  of  the 
old  nature  still  remaining  and  working  in  the  believer — ^than  to  make  con- 
stant, rapid  progress  in  holiness. 

But  is  not  complete  sanctification,  as  well  as  free  justification,  in  Christ 
for  all  His  people  I  Have  they  not  '  in  Him,  who  is  made  of  God  unto 
them  wisdom,  both  righteousness  and  sanctification  and  redemption'?  And 
if  so,  why  may  they  not  simply  trust  in  Christ  for  holiness  ?  Answer :  AH 
the  blessings  of  a  complete  salvation  are  in  Christ  for  believers ;  and  they 
cannot  too  implicitly  and  fervently  trust  in  Him  for  them  all.  But  in  doing 
so,  they  must  expect  to  receive  each  of  these  blessings  in  the  manner  which 
divine  wisdom  has  appointed,  and  which  corresponds  also  with  its  own 
nature.  Now,  holiness  cannot  come  to  us  from  Christ  for  our  sanctification 
as  righteousness  comes  for  our  justification — it  cannot  become  ours  by  im- 
putation ;  and  it  cannot  be  perfected  at  once.  Holiness,  as  a  personal  qwjUty^ 
cannot  be  transferred  from  one  person  to  another,  but  must  be  begun,  and 
carried  on,  and  completed — by  the  agency  of  the  divine  Spirit,  the  great 
Sanctifier — in  each  individual  who  is  being  sanctified.  Hence  the  infinite 
variety  of  degrees  in  which  holiness  is  found  in  those  who  are  all  equally 
justified, — in  spiritual  children  and  spiritually  mature  men, — ^in  weak  and 
tempted  and  desponding  believers, — and  in  those  of  ii^jjjom  it  can  be  said  that 
'  they  are  strong,  and  the  word  of  God  abideth  in  them,  and  they  have  over- 
come the  wicked  one.'  Then,  too,  that  would  certainly  be  a  false  and  delusive 
trust  in  Christ,  which  expected  any  spiritual  blessing  from  Him,  but  neglected 
His  own  prescribed  way,  or  meani^,  of  attaining  that  blessing.    And  what  is 
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Christ's  prescribed  way  of  attaining  holiness?  It  has  already  been  stated  in 
many  of  the  scriptures  quoted  or  referred  to ;  but  one  other  may  be  cited 
(2  Pet.  i.  5-7,  10,  11) : '  Giving  all  diligence,  add  to  your  faith,  virtue ;  and 
to  virtue,  knowledge ;  and  to  knowledge,  temperance ;  and  to  temperance, 
patience ;  and  to  patience,  godliness ;  and  to  godliness,  brotherly  kindness ; 
and  to  brotherly  kindness,  charity.  For  if  ye  do  these  things,  ye  shall  never 
fall :  for  so  an  entrance  shall  be  ministered  unto  you  abundantly  into  the 
everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.' 

From  these  considerations  you  may  perhaps  see  the  propriety  of  remem- 
bering and  following  the  old  prophetic  counsel,  '  Stand  ye  in  the  ways  and 
see,  and  ask  for  the  old  paths ;  where  is  the  good  way,  and  walk  therein, 
and  ye  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls.' 

Permit  us  now  only  to  hint  at  some  of  the  most  important  directions  for 
the  pursuit  and  attainment  of  holiness.  And — 1.  Having  assured  your- 
selves that  you  have  accepted  Christ,  and  are  in  Him,  resolve,  in  the  strength 
of  the  grace  that  is  in  Him,  to  make  holiness — perfect  holiness — the  great 
end  and  aim  of  your  life.  Strive  to  act  as  Paul  did,  and  as  he  advised 
others  to  do :  '  This  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting  the  things  which  are  behind, 
and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before,  I  press  toward  the 
mark,  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus '  (Phil.  iii. 
13,  14). 

2.  Pray  earnestly  and  daily  for  the  light  and  strength  and  guidance  of 
the  divine  Spirit  in  this  pursuit.  The  attainment  of  holiness  is,  as  we  have 
said,  in  this  sinful  world,  the  most  difficult  of  all  things.  And  whence,  then,  is 
the  Christian  to  obtain  help  and  guidance  in  the  pursuit,  but  from  that 
blessed  agent,  the  author  of  sanctification,  who  is  given  to  all  that  believe, 
and  promised  to  all  that  ask  Him  ?  Let  the  prayer  of  the  apostle  for  the 
Ephesians  be  that  of  every  Christian  for  himself  and  his  brethren :  '  That 
the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  glory,  may  give  unto  you 
the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation  in  the  knowledge  of  Him :  the  eyes  of 
your  understanding  being  enlightened ;  that  ye  may  know  what  is  the  hope 
of  His  calling,  and  what  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  His  inheritance  in  the 
saints,'  etc.  (Eph.  i.  17,  18).  And  in  connection  with  this  be  especially 
careful,  when  ye  receive  the  Spirit,  neither  to  grieve  Him,  nor  resist,  nor 
quench  His  influences,  lest  He  depart  from  you,  and  leave  you  as  '  trees 
whose  fruit  withereth,  without  fruit,  twice  dead,  plucked  up  by  the  roots.' 

3.  Be  careful,  by  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  meditation  on  the  person 
and  work  of  Christ,  to  grow  in  that  knowledge  of  Christ,  which  is  the  grand 
means  by  which  the-  Spirit  sanctifies  believers.  It  is  from  the  knowledge  of 
Christ,  and  of  His  love,  and  of  His  cross,  that  all  true  and  powerful  motives 
for  the  attainment  of  gospel  holiness  are  to  be  derived ;  and  these  motives, 
when  suitably  weighed  and  intelligently  entertained,  will,  in  the  hand  of  the 
Spirit,  become  invincible  against  temptation,  and  all-powerful  to  sanctify. 
Christ  will  then  '  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith ;  and  ye,  being  rooted  and 
grounded  in  love,  will  be  able  to  comprehend  with  all  saints  what  is  the 
breadth,  and  length,  and  depth,  and  height,  and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ 
which  passeth  knowledge ;  and  so  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God.' 

4.  Make  a  diligent  and  prayerful  use  of  all  the  other  means  of  grace  you 
enjoy.  You  bjelieve  that  the  Lord's  Day,  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  the 
sacraments  of  the  New  Testament,  and  private  and  family  devotion,  are  all 
appointments  of  divine  wisdom,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  people  of  God 
in  the  pursuit  of  holiness ;  and  what,  then,  do  your  professed  consecration 
to  God  and  your  faith  in  Christ  bind  on  /ou,  but  most  conscientiously  and 
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Bcnipnioiffily  to  observe  Ihese,  and  employ  them  for  the  end  in  view  t  There 
are  now  many  canses  in  operation  tending  to  bring  these  means  of  grace 
into  neglect  or  contempt.  Bnt  no  inteUigent  and  sincere  follower  of  Christ 
ought  to  be  moved  by  these  sad  signs  of  oar  time.  He  onght  to  be  led 
only  to  the  more  careful  and  devont  attention  to  them,  and  empbyment  of 
them,  in  the  great  nndertakmg  of  following  holiness. 

5.  Examine  closely  the  canses  and  consequences  of  every  failure  in  daty, 
or  fall  into  sin,  of  which  you  become  conscious.  Mourn  over  it,  confess  it 
to  God,  and  ask  that  you  may  obtain  forgiveness,  through  the  blood  of 
atonement.  Note  also  the  temptations  which  have  led  you  into  sin,  and 
avoid  them.  Search  into  the  corrupt  affections  of  your  heart,  from  which 
your  sin  proceeded,  and  seek  to  have  these  affections  eradicated.  Beware 
of  giving  place  to  the  devil,  by  cherishing  or  tolerating  any  habit,  or  ten- 
dency to  sin,  through  which  you  have  fallen.  And  especially  give  up,  at 
once,  all  known  sin  in  which  you  may  be  indulging.  The  love  and  practice 
of  any  known  sin  persisted  in  will  not  only  render  the  attainment  of  holiness 
impossible,  but  it  will  seal  the  soul  in  perdition.  '  Wherefore,  laying  aside 
every  weight,  and  the  sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us,  let  us  run  with 
patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us,  looking  unto  Jesus,  the  author  and 
finisher  of  our  faith'  (Heb.  xii.  1,  2). 

6.  And  once  more,  contemplate  often  the  purity  and  glory  of  God ;  and 
remember  the  impossibility  of,  without  holiness,  either  seeing  Him  now,  or 
enjoying  the  blessedness  promised  to  the  righteous,  in  His  presence,  in 
another  state  of  being.  '  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see 
God ;'  but  '  without  holmess,  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.'  'Beloved,  now 
are  we  the  sons  of  God :  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be ;  but 
we  know  that  when  it  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  Him ;  for  we  shall  see 
Him  as  He  is.  And  every  one  that  hath  this  hope  in  Him  (God),  purifieth 
himself,  even  as  He  is  pure.' 

And  '  now,'  brethren,  may  '  the  God  of  peace,  who  brought  again  from 
the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the 
blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  make  you  perfect  in  every  good  work  to 
do  His  will,  working  in  you  that  which  is  well-pleasing  in  His  sight,  through 
Jesus  Christ ;  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen.' 


UNION  OF  THE  REFORMED  AND  FREE  CHFRCHES  OF 

SCOTLAND. 

BY  REV.  AVILLIAM  GKAHAM,  LIVERPOOL. 

In  a  former  paper  our  attention  was  drawn  to  the  union  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  in  England ;  we  now  turn  to  that  of  the  Reformed  Presbjterian 
and  the  Free  Churches  of  Scotland. 

On  Thursday  the  25th  of  May  last,  and  at  the  very  hour  when  seveDty 
Reformed  Presbyterian  ministers  and  elders — successors  of  Cameron,  CargiH 
Peden,  and  Renwick — went  slowly  up  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh  to  the 
Free  Assembly  Hall,  to  form  the  union  between  both  Churches,  I  stood  on 
Bothwell  Bridge,  where,  on  22d  June  1679,  just  197  years  since,  they  fough- 
and  lost  their  last  battle.  Those  seventy  men  who  went  up,  honoured  by 
the  crowds  that  lined  the  street,  were  the  representatives  of  men  vbo 
used  to  go  up  the  same  street  under  the  shadow  of  the  same  tall,  pictoresque 
houses,  but  who  paused  on  their  course  towards  the  Castle,  and  then 
passed  down  the  Netherbow  and  into  the  Grassmarket,  and  up  the  ladder 
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of  the  scaffold,  to  be  beheaded  or  hanged  as  martyrs.  How  changed  the 
procession!  The  criminals  and  rebels  of  1679  were  the  heroes  and 
patriots  of  1876.  That  old  Both  well  Bridge  is  now  hidden  by  the  new 
and  wider  bridge,  bat  on  looking  beneath  are  seen  the  very  arches  of  the 
former  battleplace — ^the  Thermopylae  of  the  Scottish  Covenant.  But  on 
that  May  Thursday  afternoon,  instead  of  the  tumult  of  grappling  combatants, 
ovlj  the  soft-breathing  Clyde  glided  peacefully  below  on  its  way,  rippling 
and  broad-bosomed,  and  the  early  summer  green  banks  spoke  only  of 
calm  and  of  budding  hope  and  promise.  But  as  1  stood  there,  I  could 
not  help  thinking,  that,  as  is  often  the  case — as  in  its  deepest  truth  is  always 
the  case — in  righteous  and  noble  causes,  the  defeated  of  the  day  are  the 
victors  of  all  coming  centuries.  Such  a  history  cannot  be  too  deeply 
pondered,  or  too  often  told,  and  especially  at  a  time  when  its  heroic  course 
has,  like  that  of  some  Scottish  mountain  stream,  flowed  calmly  into  the 
wider  waters  of  a  river  that  took  its  rise  in  the  same  sources,  and  is  pressing 
forward  in  the  same  direction.  All  we  offer  here,  however,  is  only  a  few 
words  on  the  history,  the  principles,  and  the  lessons  of  this  old  movement  so 
fitly  and  honourably  closed. 

As  to  its  history,  I  need  not  say  that  there  is  in  human  or  in  Christian 
annals  none  grander,  sterner,  or  more  pathetic  than  that  of  the  great  religious 
straggles  of  Scotland.  For  their  parallel,  we  have  to  go  back  to  the  time 
when  Herod  killed  James  with  the  sword,  and  Stephen  became  first  of  the 
noble  army  of  martyrs, — ^to  the  days  of  the  catacombs,  when  the  early 
Church  founde'd  a  new  and  a  mightier  Rome  than  the  old  Rome— an  empire 
that  went  deeper  and  has  spread  wider  than  even  its  universal  sway. 
Essentially  Scottish,  having  for  its  marked  and  massive  framework  the 
mountains  and  moors  of  that  land  of  heroes  and  martyrs,  as  also  the 
market-places  and  streets  of  its  villages  and  cities,  Cumnock  and  Sanquhar 
and  Rutherglen,  as  well  as  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh ;  essentially  Scottish, 
also,  with  the  national  independence  and  courage  of  Stirling  Bridge  and 
Bannockburn  transfigured  into  that  of  the  Pentlands  and  Drumclog  and 
Bothwell ;  better  still,  it  is  essentially  human  in  its  noblest  types  of  manhood 
struggling  for  freedom ;  and  best  of  all,  essentially  Christian  in  its  marvellous 
sameness  with  all  struggling  and  suffering  souls, — in  its  more  marvellous 
likeness  to  the  struggling  and  suffering  sonl  of  the  great  covenant  King 
and  Redeemer,  Jesns  Christ. 

*  How  did  it  begin?  Of  course  it  had  its  deepest  root  in  the  human 
nobilities  of  personal  independence,  and  in  the  divine  nobilities  of  redeemed 
and  renewed  instincts  and  principles,  but  in  the  line  of  events  it  sprang 
proximately  out  of  the  Reformation,  and  carried  it  forward  into  full 
development.  For  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  was  soon  followed  by  the 
first  Covenant  of  1581,  which,  suggested  by  Old  Testament  examples 
simply  to  serve  a  passing  crisis,  was  a  fresh  abjuration  of  Popery,  and  a 
sol^nn  resolution  by  an  oath  to  support  Protestantism.  With  this  Pro- 
testantism were  bound  up  at  the  time  kindred  matters.  *  First,  Presbyterian- 
ism,  or  the  parity  of  ministers  against  a  popish  prelacy ;  and  again,  the 
independence  of  the  nation  as  against  a  foreign  and  popish  despotism. 
John  Knox  had  died,  but  Andrew  Melville  grasped  with  a  firm  hand 
the  standard  he  had  so  nobly  carried  to  victory,  and  held  it  up  as  it  passed 
into  new  and  trying  conflicts.  In  this  first  Covenant  we  have  the  germs  of 
all  that  followed,  and  indeed  of  all  our  modern  struggles  and  successes  in 
civil  and  religious  liberty. 
•     The  second  phase  of  its  history  has  the  memorable  date  of  1638,  when, 
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with  deeper  emphasis,  an(f  against  subtler  evils — those  of  the  despotism  of 
Charles  i.,  and  the  imposition  of  a  Litnrgj  by  Laud — ^the  solemn  League 
and  Covenant  rang  out  the  ^st  notes  of  battle  that  echoed  throngh  the 
Long  Parliament,  awoke  the  great  English  straggles  for  liberty,  and  died 
away  for  a  season  only,  after  Charles  i.  had  ascended  a  scaffold,  and 
Cromwell  filled  a  seat  greater  than  a  throne.  For  this  solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  first  signed  in  Greyfriars  churchyard,  Edin- 
burgh, was  also  solemnly  adopted  in  1643  by  the  English  nation 
through  its  two  Houses  of  Parliament  ih  St.  Margaret's  Church,  West- 
minster, which  rises  beside  our  Houses  of  ParUament  and  the  venerable 
Abbey  of  Westminster.  The  golden  age  of  our  ^Scottish  religion  lies  in 
the  period  between  1638  and  1660.  It  was  a  quiet  and  fruitful  season, 
during  which  the  national  heart  was  silently  gathering  strength  and  solidity; 
and  the  ministers  were  in  many  instances  singularly  fitted  for  their  work. 
An  earlier  generation  of  giante  was  fast  passing  away, — Robert  Bruce, 
George  Gillespie ;  greatest  of  all,  Alexander  Henderson,  perhaps  the  greatest 
name  in  all  Scottish  Church  history  between  the  names  of  John  Knox 
and  Thomas  Chalmers.  Mackail,  Cameron,  Blackader,  Cargill,  and 
Renwick  were  at  its  beginning  not  yet  born,  or  were  only  lads  in  schools 
or  universities.  But  in  the  heart  of  this  period, — ^its  life-blood, — quickening 
it  and  sendiog  down  its  ideas  and  influences  to  that  which  was  coming, 
were  Robert  Blair,  David  Dickson,  John  Welsh,  James  and  William 
Guthrie ;  and  standing  out  conspicuous  among  them  Samuel  Rutherford. 
None  of  them  wrote  so  well,  if  we  except  the  immortal  heart-utterances  of 
Samuel  Rutherford,  as  their  contemporaries  in  England, — ^Howe,  Baxter, 
and  Owen ;  but  they  lived  as  great  Uves,  and  they  sowed  the  seeds  of  a 
greater  future. 

This  brief  and  noble  triumph,  however,  was  followed  by  a  long  but  nobler 
defeat.    Charles  ii.  came  back  in  1660,  and  with  him  all  manner  of  evil. 
The  standard  of  the  Covenant,  formerly  raised  on  high,  was  thrown  aside. 
But,  deserted  by  the  majority  in  England  and  Scotland,  it  was  borne  aloft  by 
the  last  and  most  heroic  race  of  Covenanters ;  and  from  1660  to  1688 — ^the 
period  emphatically  of  the  Covenant — ^gathered  round  it  a  homage  and  a  glory, 
amidst  persecution  greater  than  ever  it  had  before,  and  which  in  all  coming 
times  it  will  never  lose.     Those  twenty-eight  years  can  never  be  forgotten. 
What  they  fought,  suffered,  and  died  for,  was  gained  in  1 688.     The  glorious 
Revolution  rose  above  their  graves,  and  the  breath  of  their  spirits  passed 
into  it.    The  principles  of  resistance  held  by  the  persecuted  remnant  became 
the  principles  of  the  Empire.     Presbytery  was  restored  to  Scotland,  and 
liberty  to  the  three  Kingdoms.     It  is  true,  others  were  at  work  besides  the 
Covenanters,  but  none  persisted  so  manfully  and  against  such  fearful  odds 
throughout.    The  18,000  martyrs  of  Scotland — for  that,  at  least,  is  the 
number  of  those  who  perished,  though,  as  Defoe  says,  '  the  roll  of  their 
number  is  kept  under  the  altar,  and  before  the  throne' — ^these  must  have 
the  glory  of  the  men  who  occupied  alone  the  front  rank,  and  stood  firm 
amidst  the  hottest  of  the  fire.    Some  of  their  descendants,  haunted  by  the 
desire  of  having  a  literal  accomplishment  of  their  aims  in  their  detiJis  as 
well  as  principles,  remained  apart  from  the  national  settlement,  and  formed 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church, — a  Church  worthy  in  its  whole  course 
of  such  an  ancestry,  and  carrying  out  its  true  spirit  and  designs  in  this 
union  with  the  Free  Church,  which  marks  a  new  chapter  in  Scottish 
history.    But,  going  down  to  the  real  life  of  their  long  struggle,  it  was 
one  pre-eminently  for  religious  life  and  civil  liberty,  which,  though  fought 
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oat  on  Scottish  soil,  was  an  imperial — a  universal  battle ;  having  indeed 
a  small  area  to  the  eye,  bat  to  the  spirit,  widest  interests ;  jast  as  a  beacon 
kindled  on  a  narrow  height — ^the  narrower  because  the  higher — sends  its 
light  all  the  farther  oat. 

To  prove  this,  nothing  more  is  needed  than  to  give  the  main  designs  of 
the  Covenant  in  the  words  of  the  document  of  1643  itself.  However 
narrowed  in  its  details,  as  the  conflict  went  on,  into  contending  for  a 
covenanted  king  and  government,  and  against  the  tyranny  of  King  Charles 
or  James,  still  its  very  life  and  continuance  lay  in  its  essential  unchanging 
ohjects.  These  were,  first,  to  endeavour  the  preservation  of  the  Reformed 
religion  in  the  Church  of  Scotland;  the  reformation  of  religion  in 
England  and  Ireland,  '  according  to  the  word  of  God  and  the  example  of 
the  best  Reformed  Churches ; '  and  the  bringing  of  the  three  Churches  to 
the  nearest  possible  conjunction  and  uniformity  in  reUgion.  Secondly,  the 
extirpation  of  Popery  and  Prelacy;  (not  the  persons,  for  no  one  ever 
suffered  death  under  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  nor  during  the  Covenant, 
except  as  in  the  fanatical  murder  of  Archbishop  Sharp)  the  preservation 
of  the  rights  of  Parliament,  of  the  Uberties  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  his 
Majesty's  person  and  authority;  and,  lastly,  personal  reformation  and  a 
holy  life.  Besides  these  objects,  the  Covenant  had  another :  '  That  it  extends 
the  same  League  to  all  Protestant^  states  in  Christendom,  and  thus  forms 
a  common  league  against  the  common  enemy.'  More  Christian,  more 
statesmanUke  ends  could  not  be  sought  than  these, — some  of  them  achieved 
in  our  present  civil  and  religious  liberties ;  others  yet  to  be  acquired,  are 
ever  haunting  the  hearts  of  wise  and  generous  men ;  such  as  a  greater 
compacting  of  our  Christian  Churches  all  over  the  world,  and  a  higher 
standard  of  individual  Christian  life  in  all  directions.  For  these  objects 
the  Covenantors  fought  and  died,  single-handed ;  and  in  defeat  they  kept 
the  old  blue  flag,  with  its  true  and  tender  colour,  waving  in  the  free  breeze, 
when  other  hands  dropped  it  in  the  mire,  or  furled  it  in  garrets.  And  to 
them  of  the  forlorn  hope — the  advanced  pickets  in  Scotland,  then  the  Ther- 
mopylae of  Europe— we  owe,  under  God,  the  preservation  and  extension  of 
all  that  makes  us,  and  in  the  final  victory  will  make  the  world,  greatest. 

It  will  be  well  now  to  mark  some  lessons  that  we  may  breathe  in  our  own 
lives,  and  bring  out  in  other  forms  the  spirit  of  these  times  of  oM. 

The  first  is,  that  a  magnificent  ideal  of  national  and  social  life  was  ex- 
pressed and  cherished  in  these  Covenants.  They  took  up  the  word  of  God, 
and  in  it  the  presence,  and  work,  and  reign  of  Christ,  and  they  said,  These  shall 
rule  not  only  over  each  redeemed  believing  heart,  covenanted  itself  through 
grace  to  God,  but  over  all  earthly  relationships ;  these  shall  be  supreme  over 
the  Church  and  over  the  nation  also ;  in  one  word,  and  in  no  figure,  over  the 
whole  domain  of  human  interests,  whether  towards  God  or  man,  whether  for 
time  or  for  eternity.  And  is  not  this  the  ideal  of  all  great  souls, — the  reality 
of  which  Plato  had  his  dreams  as  he  groped  after  some  divine  state  of  things  ? 
^is  not  this  the  ideal  that  broke  upon  the  eyes  of  prophets,  when  on  the 
heights  of  vision  they  saw  the  dawn  that  should  hundreds  of  years  after  rise 
npon  all  eyes,  however  sunk  and  dim  1  And  above  all,  is  not  this,  in  its  great 
outlines,  the  very  kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when  He  shall  shape 
all  things  into  His  divine  mould,  and  transfigure  them  into  His  divine  spirit? 
This  lesson  cannot  be  put  into  better  words  than  those  in  which  Dr.  Dykes 
of  London  thrilled  the  hushed  multitude  in  the  Free  Assembly  Hall  on  the 
evening  of  the  union : — '  I  would  cast  my  mind  back  to  what  we  have  earned 
and  reaped  from  these  men,  and  it  strikes  me,  perhaps  more  than  anything  1 
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hare  named,  that  we  slionld  thank  them  for  the  passionate  quest  of  a  glorious 
ideal.  It  is  these  ideals,  even  though  unattainable,  which  lift  the  character 
of  men  and  nations.  I  think  that  no  worthy  historian  has  yet  been  fonnd  to 
tell,  as  it  ought  to  be  told,  how  much  Scotland  owes  to  this  splendid  vision 
which  these  men  sought, — the  vision  of  a  consecrated  land  of  saints,  ruled  by  a 
coyenanted  king,  loyal  to  Christ.  It  hovered  before  the  rapt  eyes  of  these 
saints  of  Scotland  until  it  well-nigh  turned  them  into  seers  ;  it  elevated  them 
until  it  made  them  heroes.  And  though  the  picture  ^emed  to  fade  before  the 
eyes  of  the  children,  as  though  it  was  painted  by  the  mining  light  on  the 
mist  of  their  own  moorlands,  still  it  has  done  its  work,  for  it  has  contributed 
mightily  to  make  the  hearts  of  Scotchmen.  But  has  it  so  faded  1  or  is  it 
not  simply  thrown  forward,  as  the  old  Jew  learned  to  throw  his  Messianic 
hopes  forward  from  one  false  anticipated  Christ  to  another,  better  and  greater 
yet  to  come?  When  the  King  comes, — the  true  King  of  the  Covenant,— 
then  we  may  look  for  the  kingdom  ;  and  we  shall  then  have  the  covenant  in 
its  essence,  and  the  realm  of  the  bride  and  the  Lamb  and  the  glory  of  a  holy 
Church  in  a  holy  land.' 

There  are,  again,  in  these  men  most  powerful  examples  of  personal 
consecration  to  a  divine  cause  and  a  divine  Master.  This  consecration 
struck  its  roots  deep  into  the  redemption  of  Him  who  had  suffered  to 
the  death  for  their  sinful  souls.  His  love  to  them  made  Him  not  only 
their  Redeemer,  but  their  King.  They  had  penetrated  into  the  secret 
of  divine  love,  and  dwelt  deep  and  went  out  to  the  uttermost  in  a  life  of 
new  love  to  Him,  that  transfigured  their  whole  being,  lifted  them  above 
the  world's  joys  and  sorrows,  and  made  them  welcome,  if  need  were,  death 
as  a  bride.  This  was  the  inspiration  that  quickened  within  the  great 
brief  words  they  placed  on  their  blue  banner,  '  For  Christ's  Crown  and 
Covenant ; '  behind  and  beneath  both  were  the  greater  than  either,  '  Christ's 
Cross.'  Out  of  these  deep  roots  of  principle  blossomed  and  ripened  their 
calmness  in  severest  trials, — their  more  than  human  joy  amidst  unspeakable 
sorrow.  No  idyll  of  the  greatest  chivalry  and  purest  love  equals  that  which 
crowns  with  supreme  knighthood  and  most  womanly  tenderness  the  story 
of  John  Brown,  the  Christian  carrier  of  Priesthill.  On  a  wintry  morning, 
as  he  went  forth  on  the  moor  to  his  day's  simple  toil,  he  encountered  Claver- 
house  and  his  men.  '  Go  down  on  your  knees,'  said  Claverhouse  to  him, 
*  for  you  shall  certainly  die.'  His  wife  and  children  stood  by,  for  he  was  still 
scarcely  over  his  door-step,  and  they  had  not  quite  parted  with  him  for  the 
day.  When  his  prayer  was  ended, — a  prayer  that  brought  tears  to  the  eyes 
of  the  dragoons, — he  turned  to  his  wife,  reminded  her  that  this  was  the  day 
come  of  which  he  had  told  her  when  he  first  proposed  marriage  to  her,  and 
asked  if  she  was  willing  to  part  with  him.  '  Heartily  willing,'  was  her 
reply.  '  This,'  said  he,  '  is  all  I  desire.'  Kissing  her  and  the  children, 
he  said,  'May  all  purchased  and  promised  blessings  be  multiplied  unto 
you.'  '  No  more  of  this,'  roared  Claverhouse.  '  You  six  dragoons  here, 
fire  on  the  fanatic'  They  would  not  or  could  not.  He  hastily  snatched  a 
pistol  from  his  belt  and  blew  his  brains  out.  '  What  do  you  think  of  yonr 
husband  now  ? '  roared  the  savage  (for  savage  he  was,  though  he  wears  a 
look  so  courtly  and  gracious  in  his  portrait  by  Lely  in  Glammis  Castle) 
to  the  woman,  as  she  gathered  up  the  shattered  head  in  her  lap?  *^ 
aye  thocht  muckle  o'  him,  sir,  but  never  sae  muckle  as  I  do  this  day*  'I 
would  think  little  to  lay  thee  beside  him,'  he  answered.  *If  yon  were 
permitted,  I  doubt  not  you  would.  But  how  are  you  to  answer  for  this 
morning's  wark?'     'To  men  I  can  be  answerable ;  and  as  for  God,  I  will 
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take  Him  in  my  own  hands.'  Off  he  galloped,  bat  that  deed  donbtless  went 
with  him  to  his  dyiog  day  at  Killiecrankie.  The  widow,  calm  hitherto, 
bnrst  into  sobs  and  tears  as  she  sat  down  beside  the  mangled  corpse,  and 
covered  it  with  her  plaid.  It  was  out  of  the  invincible  power  over  his  soul, 
heart,  and  imagination,  which  such  a  woman,  as  also  the  two  women  in  that 
sublime  tragedy  of  the  Solway  Flood, — ^the  young  and  sweet  Margaret 
Wilson,  and  the  venerable  Christian  widow,  Margaret  Lauchlison,— exerted 
over  Sir  Walter  Scott  far  down  below  his  CavaUer  leaniDgs,  that  he 
constructed  his  two  noblest  women,  Jeanie  Deans,  and  her  who  alone  in  his 
marvellously  varied  range  of  portraits  touches  the  highest  water-mark  of 
spiritual  heroism  and  pathos — ^like  Brutus  in  the  Shakespeare  gallery — the 
poor  vridow  Elizabeth  Maclure  in  Old  Mortality,  We  can  forgive  and  even 
enjoy  a  hundred  Mause  Headriggs  for  the  sake  of  that  one  noble  woman, 
who,  if  among  all  his  characters  Lucy  of  Lammermoor  strikes  the  deepest 
notes  of  tragic  sorrow,  strikes  the  highest  ones  of  victorious  faith  within  us. 

Space  fails  us  to  transcribe  the  seraphic  triumph  of  Hugh  Mackail  on  the 
scaffold,  with  his  immortal  farewell  to  earth  and  welcome  to  glory  •  as  also  the 
wanderings  of  Peden  far  off  into  the  moor  to  sit  beside  the  grave  of  Cameron, 
and  cry  out  in  tones  all  his  own,  in  which  Scotland  recognises  the  mark  of 
that  quaint  prophet-like  soul,  *  Oh  to  be  wi'  Richie  ! '  Nor  can  we  give  the 
story  of  the  drowning  of  the  two  women  at  Blednock  Water,  true  as  the 
most  trivial  fact,  though  it  equals  the  purest  and  highest  imagination. 
Broadening  out  from  these  great  sculptured  memories  of  individual  consecra- 
tion, the  heart  kindles  as  it  thinks  also  of  those  communion  seasons  far  among 
the  moors, — seasons  which  shed  their  solemn  and  pathetic  beauty  upon  the 
canvas  of  George  Harvey  in  one  of  his  finest  pictures,  and  are  described  in 
these  old  words  of  Blackader, '  In  those  days  Zion  put  on  the  beauty  of  Sharon 
and  Carmel.  There  was  an  effusion  of  the  Spirit  abroad  in  many  hearts  : 
their  souls,  filled  with  heavenly  transport,  seemed  to  breathe  in  a  divine 
element,  and  to  bum  upwards,  as  with  the  fire  of  a  pure  and  holy  devotion.' 

These  were  their  '  trysting '  times,  when  they  met  Him  who  was  ever  near 
in  richest  sympathy  and  healing.  And  they  needed  them.  For  scaffolds  are 
hard  to  clunb,  though  from  their  height  Q-od  gave  souls  visions  they  could 
not  have  received  at  their  foot.  But  how  much  harder  to  bear  were  caves, 
and  mosshags,  and  dungeons — ^the  Bass  Rock  and  Dunottar  Castle — and 
crowding  together  for  months  under  the  open  sky  and  in  all  weathers  in 
Greyfriars  churchyard — ^and  hungers,  in  which  it  was  a  crime  for  the 
nearest  to  offer  a  crumb — and  utter  loneliness  in  loneliest  places  for  weeks 
and  months!  What  a  large*  and  glorious  new  eleventh  chapter  of  the 
Hebrews  could  be  made  from  these  times ! — what  names,  equalling  the  best 
of  the  old  chapter  of  heroes  of  the  most  heroic  grace  of  all,  faith ! 

But  here  we  must  not  fail  to  turn  aside  and  mark  the  nanle  of  one  who  at  that 
time  lived  by  faith  as  truly  as  any  of  these  Covenanters.  It  is  the  Dame  of  Robert 
Leighton, — one  of  the  noblest  figures  in  all  Scottish  history — one  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Church  universal :  a  great  genius — a  great  saint — a  great 
writer.  He  alone  of  all  Scottish  theologians  takes  his  undisputed  place  in 
English  devout  literature ;  for  the  letters  of  Samuel  Rutherford  scarcely 
belong  to  the  class  of  writings  to  which  Leighton's  expositions  and 
academical  prelections  belong.  Rutherford  spent  tis  strength  in  meta- 
physical divinity,  and  questions  of  the  higher  pohtics.  Leighton's  library  at 
Dunblane  still  contains  the  old  copies  that  great  contemporary  possessed  and 
read  of  Rutherford's  Treatise  on  Grace  (marked,  '  Rhaeterfortis  Exercitationes 
ApologeticflB  pro  Divina  Gratia,  contra  Jesuitas  et  Arminianos,  1636'),  and 
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his  book  in  answer  to  John  Goodwin  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  his  Disputatim 
against  Pretended  Liberty  of  Conscience^  1652.  But  his  letters  perpetuate 
his  name  and  reproduce  his  power, — ^letters  that  he  tore  out  hastily  as  leaves 
from  his  devout  experience,  and  wrote,  we  may  truly  say,  as  they  signed  the 
Covenant  in  Greyfriars  churchyard,  with  his  very  life-blood.  These  to  this 
hour  are  to  many  souls  m  Scotland  and  outside  of  it  what  St.  Theresa's 
letters  are  to  the  devout  Romanist,  and  Thomas  a  Kempis'  Imitation  of 
Chnst  is  to  all  Christendom.  But  he  does  not  take  rank  on  the'  same 
line  vvith  Leighton,  whose  '  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart,'  away 
from  the  stir  and  controversies  of  his  day.  Leighton,  too,  was  indeed  a 
Covenanter,  but  not  in  the  days  when  to  be  a  Covenanter  was  to  be  a 
martyr.  His  autograph  can  be  seen  in  the  collection  of  the  Edinburgh 
Antiquarian  Society,  attached  as  the  first  signature  to  the  copy  of  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  signed  in  his  first  and  last  parish  of  New- 
battle.  In  this  respect  he  is  a  strange  phenomenon^  No  man  had  ever 
more  hereditary  claims  to  be  a  Covenanter, — one  also  of  the  most  stem  and 
resistant  type.  The  blood  of  Dr.  Alexander  Leighton,  than  whom  none 
was  more  brutally  treated  by  the  Star  Chamber,  ran  in  his  veins,  and  the 
son  could  not  think  of  the  father  without  some  risings  of  keen  indignation 
even  in  his  serene  soul.  Still,  what  from  native  character;  from  varied 
sympathies  with  all  forms  of  Christian  life,  from  the  extremest  Komish  type 
on  through  Quietists  and  Jansenists  to  Episcopalians  and  Puritans ;  from 
no  sympathy  at  all  with  questions  of  Church  order  or  passing  ecclesiastical 
events; — ^what  from  a  painful  shrinking  from  all  violent  measures  for  or 
against  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  Church  and  the  soul : — ^from  all  these  causes 
he  stands  alone  in  this  great  tumult  of  parties,  solitary  in  thought,  spirit, 
and  tendency.  He  is,  if  we  may  so  speak,  the  Hamlet  in  this  great  spiritual 
tragedy — ^Hamlet  in  the  bitter  wrongs  of  his  father — ^Hamlet  in  the  tyranny 
over  his  other  passions  of  his  speculative  broodings — ^Hamlet  also  in  his  para- 
lysis of  will  to  act  at  all  through  thinking  over-much — ^but  alas !  not  Hamlet 
in  the  end,  for  while  Hamlet  struck  the  blow  at  the  enforced  end  which  he 
should  have  dealt  long  before,  Leighton  went  over  to  the  enemy's  camp  with 
no  selfish  aims  indeed,  but  with  absolute  f ruitlessness  for  good.  We  meet  him 
passing  from  place  to  place  to  arrange  some  acconmiodation, — some  trnce 
between  the  hostile  parties  of  the  day,  who  could  not  be  accommodated, 
but  must  fight  their  war  out.  Dew  fits  a  rich  soil  and  a  peaceful  day,  and 
Leighton's  nature  was  full  of  the  divinest  dews ;  but  the  soil  was  not  favour- 
able, and  the  day  was  full  of  storm.  Gunpowder  is  needed  to  blast  rocks ;  and 
there  were  mountains  then  crushing  the  religious  Ufe  of  the  land,  and  rising 
in  the  way  of  its  liberty ;  and  so  Cameron,  and  Peden,  and  Renwick  did  the 
work  that  the  time  needed  both  for  Church  and  country.  These  men  have 
therefore^  and  deservedly,  a  nearer  place  in  the  Scottish  heart  than  Leighton ; 
though  in  the  universal  Christian  heart,  Leighton,  among  all  his  con- 
temporaries, stands  absolutely  alone.  The  other  day  we  went,  in  London, 
to  see  the  Bell  Inn  in  Warwick  Lane,  near  Newgate,  where  he  died.  There, 
in  the  very  heart  of  London,  in  a  room  overlooking  the  old  courtyard  of 
this  inn,  which  is  now  being  taken  dovra,  he  died,  as  he  wished,  alone.  As 
the  poet  of  that  exquisite  book,  The  Bishop's  Walk^  says  so  well — 

*  For  none  so  lone  on  earth  as  he 

Whose  way  of  life  is  high  and  free, 

Beyond  the  mist,  beyond  the  cloud. 

Beyond  the  clamour  of  the  crowd, 
Moving,  where  Jesus  trod,  ^^  ^ 

In  the  lone  walk  with  God.'      Digitized  by  LjOOglC 
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He  often  expressed  his  desire  to  die  in  an  inn,  where  none  should  be  near  him 
bat  strangers,  or  where  he  should  pass  away  to  his  God  unnoticed:  and  where 
eonld  one  find  a  place  more  solitary  to  a  stranger  than  the  rery  heart  of  the 
great  London  ?  The  solitude  of  the  one  among  the  unknown  millions  made 
it  more  secluded  than  his  quiet  Newbattle  manse;  more  remote  for  all 
meditative  stilhiess  than  even  his  Bishop's  Walk,  where,  between  the  hush 
of  his  old  Dunblane  cathedral  and  the  deeper  hush  of  the  gently  flowing 
Allan  Water,  his  soul  often  in  the  old  times  took  its  flight, '  the  alone  to  the 
Alone  I '  (to  use  one  of  his  favourite  mystical  phrases). 

Besides  his  own  written  books,  which  give  the  whole  image  of  the  man, 
there  is  also  his  library  of  books,  which,  in  memory  of  old  happy  days,  he 
left  to  be  kept  in  Dunblane,  and  which  to  this  hour  give  to  a  thoughtful 
observer  the  secret  of  his  best  thoughts.  For  these  books  were  his  closest 
companions.  All  great  souls  were  his  contemporaries.  All  questions 
stamped  with  eternal  interests  were  his  questions  for  every  day.  In  that 
library,  besides  the  chief  thinkers  of  antiquity,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Marcus 
Aarelius,  Epictetus, — besides  the  modern  thinkers,  his  contemporaries.  Bacon 
and  Gassendi, — ^there  are  the  folios  of  the  fathers  and  the  schoolmen; 
Romanists,  such  as  Bellarmine,  in  full ;  Reformers,  such  as  Calvin,  in  many 
volumes ;  the  mystical  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  Bonaventura,  Abraham 
de  Santa  Clara,  and  St.  Theresa ;  works  of  the  Jansenists  of  his  own  day, 
Amauld,  and  one  of  the  first  editions,  that  of  1675,  of  the  Thoughts^  by 
his  greatest  Christian  contemporary,  Pascal.  Leighton  places  an  autograph 
on  the  fly-leaf  of  this  volume,  which  gives  his  whole  feeling  as  to  style,  and 
his  true  estimate  of  Pascal's  inimitable  manner,  in  these  Latin  words, '  nee 
timide^  nee  tumide^  And  on  the  same  fly-leaf  he  puts  Italian  words,  which 
indicate  the  gteomy  grandeur  of  Pascal  and  of  his  book,  as  well  as  his  own 
prevailing  mode  of  feeling, '  MilU  piaceri  non  vagliano  un  dohre '  (a  thousand 
pleasures  do  not  avail  one  grief).  Leighton's  readings  out  of  Pascal  would 
form  a  book  as  suggestive  as  Coleridge's  readings  out  of  Leighton  in  his 
Aids  to  Reflection,  Side  by  side,  also,  there  lie  in  that  library,  as  they  lay 
in  his  large  and  roomy  mind,  other  volumes,  first  editions  of  Jeremy  Taylor, 
John  Smith,  and  Henry  More,  as  well  as  those  of  the  great  Puritans,  John 
Howe,  John  Owen,  and  Richard  Baxter.  There  is  also,  or  rather  was,  in  it 
only  one  volume  of  English  poetry, — ^the  only  one  Leighton  seems  to  have 
possessed, — ^the  poems  of  George  Herbert,  a  man  of  kindred  soul;  more 
quaint  and  more  idealizing,  less  pure  in  taste  and  wide  in  learning,  but  as 
deep  in  thought  and  spiritual  in  temper. 

We  have  lingered  too  long  for  this  paper,  under  the  spell  of  this  man,  so 
singular  in  his  greatness  and  goodness,  so  unique  among  the  noble  men  of 
his  own  time.  But  we  willingly  linger  under  it,  for  it  is  no  ordinary  iufluence 
which  he  still  wields.  The  strong-minded  Alexander  Knox,  of  Dublin, 
fastidious  and  BUgh  Churchman  though  he  was,  puts  him  above  all  others  as 
the  most  perfect  union  of  opposite  excellences, — fit  alike  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  piety  and  to  carry  up  the  building  to  perfection.  And  Coleridge 
speaks  of  him  as  the  white-robed  Leighton,  blending  the  depth  of  a  Plato 
and  a  Paul  with  the  meekness  of  a  maiden. 

Our  last  lesson  shall  be,  as  is  needed,  though  it  may  not  be  enlarged  on, 
one  of  generous  caution  and  reprehension.  These  men  doubtless  had  the 
defects  of  their  qualities  both  in  thought,  feeling,  and  action.  They 
certainly  had  the  virtues  of  a  stem,  struggling  time,  and  we  need  not 
wonder  if  they  could  not  and  did  not  escape  some  of  its  faults.  They  had  not 
our  modem  freer  sentiments  as  to  toleration.     They  gave  to  then*  broad 
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principles  of  civil  aad  religions  liberty  too  sharp  an  edge  and  too  narrow  an 
application.  Their  minds  were  sometimes  driven  into  gloomy  caves  and 
dens  of  opinion,  corresponding  to  those  caves  and  dens  of  the  earth  into 
which  persecution  compelled  them.  Bat  you  do  not  expect  the  lofty  pine 
on  the  edge  of  some  steep  Alp,  fronting  every  blast  and  outliving  everj 
chill,  to  have  the  flowing,  sinuons,  grateful  breadth  of  the  sycamore  placed 
in  some  rich  vale,  and  dmking  the  waters  of  some  unruffled  lake.  Mountains 
have  their  abmptness,  their  ruggedness,  their  mists, — and  these  men  were 
mountains.  Had  they  been  broader,  they  would  have  been  less  deep  and  less 
swift  in  their  intensity,  just  as  broad  streams  are  often  shallow  and  sluggish 
in  proportion  to  their  breadth.  The  wise  maxim  of  Leighton  holds  eminratly  ' 
in  their  case.  ^  In  times  of  peace  the  Church  may  dilate  more,  and  build  as 
it  were  into  breadth ;  but  in  times  of  trouble  it  arises  more  in  height.  It  is 
then  built  upwards,  as  in  cities  where  men  are  straitened  they  build  nsually 
higher  than  in  the  country.* 

But  now  this  history  has  closed,  and  in  the  union  now  accomplished  one  other 
of  the  great  aims  of  the  Covenant,  union  with  all  Christian  Churches,  is  partiallj 
fulfilled.  Dr.  Goold,  worthily  representing  the  whole  line  of  his  Qiorch  from 
Richard  Cameron  down  to  the  two  Symingtons,  gave,  in  noble  words,  the  last 
testimony  of  a  Church  distinguished  aboveall  for  its  witness-bearing.  ^  Whatever 
honour  we  derive  from  the  union,  I  trust  you  will  be  no  losers  when  you  add 
another  link — ^not  your  only  link,  not  your  most  important  link,  I  am  happy 
to  concede — still  another  and  a  genuine  link,  connecting  you  with  all  that  is 
venerable  and  sacred  in  the  past  history  of  Scottish  Presbyterianism :  when 
on  your  tower  of  David,  gleaming  with  the  shields  of  the  mighty,  aad 
covered  with  banners,  signalizing  fresh  victories  of  faith,  all  men  henceforth, 
especially  Christian  strangers  from  distant  lands,  acquainted  with  oar 
common  history,  and  appreciating  our  common  principles,  shall  recognise  and 
discern  an  old  blue  flag,  of  which  no  ridicule  will  ever  make  us  ashamed,  as 
no  persecution  ever  made  us  relax  our  grasp  of  it,  riddled  with  the  shot  of 
Claverhouse  and  Dalziel,  consecrated  with  the  blood  of  martyrdom,  and 
inscribed  with  the  imperishable  legend,  dear  in  a  sense  to  every  leal-hearted 
Scotchman,  to  every  lover  of  civil  and  religious  liberty — "For  Christ's  Croira 
and  Covenant."  But  above  all  things,  all  human  documents  and  earthly 
badges,  let  us,  on  both  sides,  or  rather  as  now  one  Church,  live  and  labour 
in  a  spirit  of  supreme  and  abiding  loyalty  to  Him  who  graciously  conde- 
scends to  reveal  and  offer  Himself  as  Jehovah-nissi — "The  L<N*d  oor 
banner." ' 


OUR  DIVINITY  HALLS.* 
.  The  volume  before  us  scarcely  addresses  itself  to  the  masses,  but  rather  to 
a  select,  though  large,  and,  in  our  eyes,  highly  estimable  class, — ^those  who 
have  had  the  privilege  of  attending  our  Divinity  Halls,  theur  relatives,  and 
the  denomination  in  general.  To  these,  especially  to  such  as  are  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  it  presents  no  ordinary  treat,  whOe  at  the  same  time  it  contains 
almost  nothing  that  ought  to  be  oS^sive  to  the  other  communions  with  which 
our  own  has  competed,  indeed,  but  with  little  of  rivalry  or  antagoidsiD. 
The  author  has  executed  his  work  quite  admirably.    He  has  made  himseif 

*  The  United  Presbyterian  Divinity  HaU,  «n  iu  Ckangee  and  EnlargemenU  for  One  Hmidrei 
and  Forty  Years.  A  Memorial  of  its Xooalities,  ProfeBsors,  and  Traniing  Systems,  aad  of  ihe 
Superintendence  of  Students  by  Presbyteries  and  Committers.  By  the  Eev.  P.  Landreth, 
author  of  Studies  and  Skefches  m  Modem  LUerature,  Memoir  of  Dr,  Adam  Thomson,  etc.  etc 
Post  «To,  pp.  866.    Edinburgh :  W.  Oliphant  &  Co.     1876. 
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thoroughly  master  of  his  subject;  and  though,  of  coarse,  a  mnltitude  of 
details  are  not  giren,  many  of  which  might  have  he&x  specially  interesting 
to  those  concerned  in  them,  yet  a  fair  vidimus  of  the  whole  is  presented  as 
distinctly  as  coald  be  expected  in  a  reasonable  space.  He  wields  an  easy, 
graceful  pen ;  and  though  his  remarks  are  occasionally  somewhat  pnngent, 
and  one  can  see,  at  times,  an  effort  to  repress  a  constitutional  waggery,  yet 
the  work  is  remarkably  free  from  such  sarcastic  slashes  as  some  of  the  cases 
in  hand  would  have  almost  justified,  or  at  least  excused.  Indeed,  the  whole 
is  pervaded  by  a  kindly,  cordial  loyalty  to  the  Church,  one  of  whose  chief 
iostitutions  is  chronicled  and  delineated. 

The  author  having  adverted  to  the  origin  of  the  Secession,  and  afterwards 
of  the  Kdief,  notices  the  determination  of  Scotch  Presbyterian  Dissenters  of 
all  classes  to  have  an  educated  njinistry,  and  very  justly  traces  to  this,  many 
acknowledged  advantages  they  have  over  several  denominations  in  the  south. 
He  reminds  ns  of  the  fact  that  each  section  had  at  first  only  one  professor, 
which  indeed  was  originally  the  case  also  in  the  Establishment, — each  of  the 
Scotch  Universities  having  at  the  beginning  a  single  professor  of  divinity 
proper.  Mr.  Landreth  also  brings  into  view  the  argument  of  the  ingenions 
Mr.  Jameson  of  Methven  in  favour  of  an  extended  staff  of  theological 
instructors,  namely,  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  while  it  requires 
ten  men  to  make  a  pin,  one  should  be  sufficient  to  make  a  minister.  The 
fallacy  of  this  is  satisfactorily  pointed  out,  by  saying  that  the  parallel  does 
not  hold,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  a  pin  the  article  itself  is  wholly  passive, 
whereas  the  student  himself  is  the  chief  factor  in  the  making  of  a  minister. 
Certainly  education  rather  than  instruction — drawing  out  rather  than  cram- 
ming in — is  the  main  object  to  be  aimed  at.  Having  handled  a  few  general 
topics  of  this  sort,  the  author  proceeds  with  the  institution  and  history  of 
each  of  the  Halls  which  the  denomination,  both  in  its  previously  separate,  and 
now  united  condition,  has  had,  naming,  and  to  some  extent  characterizing,  all 
the  professors  of  eadi,  describing  their  mode  of  teachmg,  stating  approxi- 
mately the  number  of  their  students,  and  mentioning  also  the  places  where  the 
several  Halls  from  time  to  time  had  their  seats.  Along  with  all  this  there 
are  a  number  of  pertinent  remarks  on  training  for  the  ministry  in  general. 
Many  of  these  seem  to  us  well  deserving  of  attention,  though  we  must  not 
be  understood  as  endorsing  them  alL  To  enter  on  all  these  details  would  be 
impracticable  for  us  at  present.  We  have  great  pleasure  in  referring  our 
readers  to  the  very  interesting  volume  itself  for  information  on  such  matters ; 
and  we  must  confine  ourselves  mainly  to  a  few  observations  on  the  momen- 
tous subject  of  furnishing  a  well-qualified  ministry  for  the  Church.  The 
grace  of  Him  who  gave  pastors  and  teachers  is  doubtless  supremely  indis- 
pensable ;  but  means  must  be  used.  We  have  no  warrant  to  expect  miracles, 
and  it  is  absurd  to  ask,  or  to  look  for,  a  blessing  upon  nothing. 

The  arrangement  jnst  made  respecting  our  Hall — lengthening  its  sessions 
and  reducing  their  number — is  contemplated  by  all  the  friends  of  the 
denomination  with  great  interest,  and  by  not  a  few  with  considerable 
anxiety.  We  lately  gave  some  information  on  the  subject  to  an  old  Selkirk 
student  who  was  fiving  in  retirement,  and  whose  thoughts  were  occu|»ed 
chiefly  about  the  Church  above,  to  which  he  has  now  gone.  He  at  once 
held  up  his  hands,  and  said,  'It's  all  nonsense!  Dr.  Lawson,  honest  naan, 
niade  as  good  ministers  as  the  Church  has  had  ever  since,  or  as  she'll  have 
for  a  long  time  to  come.'  *    For  ourselves,  we  should  have  great  confidence 

*  It  is,  we  believe,  admitted  that  our  licentiates  have  been  at  least  quite  as  good  preachers 
^  any  ia  the  country ;  but  it  has  been  said,  that  our  Hall  does  not  produce  so  good  ihefh- 
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in  the  new  scheme  if  we  were  assured  of  two  postulates, — ^first,  that  there 
will  be  a  sufficient  supply  of  students  for  the  wants  of  the  church ;  and 
second,  that  the  classes  will  be  kept,  throughout  the  lengthened  term,  in  good 
working  order.  As  to  supply  of  students,  Mr.  Landreth  very  reason- 
ably notices  the  distinction  between  a  sufficiency  for  filling  the  pulpits  as 
they  fall  vacant,  and  a  sufficiency  for  supplying  the  pulpits  of  ministers 
during  their  holidays.  The  latter  is  no  doubt  a  convenience,  but  no  one 
would  think  of  undertaking  a  course  of  study  and  qualifying  for  licence 
merely  with  that  object  in  view ;  and  without  remarking  on  the  expediency  of 
such  a  number  of  what  are  called  colleagues,  it  is  evident  that  the  demand  has 
of  late  been  greatly  lessened  by  ministers  requiring  so  much  less  assistance  in 
dispensing  the  Lord's  Supper, — a  method  which  seems  likely  to  be  still  farther 
extended.  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  there  must  be  a  real  deficiency 
whenever  there  are  not  enough  to  afford  successors  to  the  existing  ministers, 
and  likewise  a  supply  of  missionaries  to  the  heathen.  Probably  also  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  England  will,  at  least  for  a  time,  be  mainly  dependent 
on  Scotland  for  its  ministers.  We  hope,  too,  there  will  be  some  expansion 
in  Scotland ;  and  we  suppose  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  will  be  always 
a  few  who,  probably  from  the  best  of  motives,  have  aspired  to  the  sacred 
office,  but  are  not  hkely  to  be  thought  qualified  for  it.  Taking  the  whole 
case  into  consideration,  we  know  that  there  are  judicious  and  experienced 
men  who  fear  that  in  the  altered  circumstances  the  supply  will  scarcely  be 
equal  to  the  demand.  Certainly  there  is  need  for  all  legitimate  methods 
being  used,  by  providing  bursaries  to  meet  the  increased  expense  of  the 
educational  course,  and  also  by  directing  the  attention  of  young  men  of 
decided  piety  and  promising  abilities,  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  With 
regard  to  keeping  the  students  industriously  at  their  work,  we  fear  it  must  be 
admitted  that  in  almost  every  one  of  the  Halls  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
slackness.  The  ancient  masters  called  their  academies  gymnasia  ox  Urns; 
and  it  has  been  alleged  by  those  who  ought  to  know,  that  the  name  lusus  in 
its  literal  acceptation  was  a  not  inappropriate  name  for  some  of  our  schools 
of  the  prophets.  But  we  know  that  persons  acquainted  with  tuition  say  that 
that  must  have  resulted  in  a  great  measure  from  the  very  shortness  of  the 
session.  The  students  were  exhaustingly  employed  in  teaching  or  otherwise 
during  the  rest  of  the  year ;  and  when  they  came  to  the  Hall,  they  just  made 
a  holiday  of  the  few  weeks  they  were  to  be  there,  and  never  seriously  settled 
down  to  their  work.  The  long  session,  we  are  assured,  and  we  gladly  hope, 
will  prove  a  remedy  for  this.  But  experience  must  decide.  One  thing  we 
surmise,  that  if  the  supply  of  students  should  be  rather  scanty,  and  the 
youths  regard  themselves  as  meritoriously  making  a  sacrifice  in  coming 
forward,  and  laying  the  Church  under  obligations,  they  will  also  fancy  that 
they  are  entitled  to  be  indulged,  and  coaxed,  and  cajoled,  and  the  task  of  the 
professors  will  be  all  the  more  arduous. 

We  indulge  great  hopes  from  the  new  scheme  of  study  which  has  been 
provided  for,  particularly  the  prominent  place  which  has  been  assigned  to 
exegesis,  very  much  in  accordance  with  views  long  entertained  by  that  most 
venerable  Mentor,  the  late  Dr.  Johnston  of  Limekilns,  whose  departure  the 
Synod  will  continue  to  deplore.  Exposition,  we  are  persuaded,  is  a  moat 
important  part  of  homiletical  discourse,  and  we  are  far  from  singular  in 

logiant  as  some  others.  Now,  on  this  point  we  are  open  to  light ;  but  supposing  that  the 
allegation  were  true,  it  should  be  remembered  that  Halls  are-  not  intended  to  furnish  theo- 
logians, but  to  afford  such  training  as  may  qualify  one  for  commencing  to  preach.  After 
that  there  must  be  (certainly  there  ought  to  be)  a  course  of  close,  continuous  study ;  and  if 
theology  come  with  grey  hairs,  it  is  well. 
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lamenting  that  it  has  largely  disappeared  from  amongst  ns.  Maity  of  onr 
fashionable  preachers  now,  though  they  frequently  read  a  namber  of  verses 
as  their  text,  scarcely  do  at  all  what  used  to  be  called  lecturing.  After  a 
brief  and  probably  a  very  general  introduction,  containing  really  no  illustra- 
tion of  the  passage,  they  just  raise  two  or  three  topical  remarks  which  it 
seems  to  suggest,  and  from  these,  as  heads,  they  deliver  a  sermon.  We  live 
in  a  speculative,  disputatious,  not  to  say  sceptical  age,  and  instead  of 
indulging  its  vain  fancies,  there  is  the  utmost  need  for  presenting  to  it  a 
theology  directly  and  solidly  based  on  God's  true  and  faithful  word. 

It  seems  evident,  however,  that  before  anything  deserving  the  name  of 
Biblical  literature  can  be  taught,  some  progress  must  be  made  in  acquiring 
the  languages  in  which  the  sacred  books  were  written.  Hebrew,  we  believe, 
will  now  be  taught  from  the  beginning  in  our  Hall,  and,  we  doubt  not,  taught 
thoroughly,  which  hitherto  it  has  scarcely  been ;  though  it  is  but  justice  to  say 
that  in  this  department  an  improvement  has  been  made  since  times  of  which 
we  wot.  But  in  Greek,  "we  fear  there  is  need  for  some  serious  initiatory  pro- 
cess being  adopted.  It  is  assumed  that  the  student  has  in  some  tolerable 
degree  mastered  that  language  before  he  enters,  and  we  have  all  along  had  a 
number  of  excellent  Grecians ;  but  every  competent  judge  will  admit  that 
there  has  always  been  a  considerable  proportion,  of  whom  the  contrary  is  true. 
We  have  seen  a  number  of  students  enter  our  Hall  who  produced  no  evidence 
of  having  attended  more  than  the  junior  Greek  class  in  a  university.''^  Such 
attendance,  beginning  with  the  grammar,  was  ludicrously  insufficient.  The 
mode  of  teaching  Greek  in  the  universities,  too,  is  not  the  best  fitted  to  pre- 
pare quickly  for  the  critical  study  of  the  New  Testament.  A  large  portion 
of  the  time  and  attention  of  the  students  is  occupied  with  dialects,  prosody, 
and  the  reading  of  the  poets, — some  of  them  very  ancient.  All  that  is  quite 
essential  for  naaking  accomplished  Hellenists ;  but  it  is  of  very  small  utility 
for  the  purposes  of  Biblical  criticism.  Were  the  attention  of  intending 
students  of  divinity  confined  almost  wholly  to  what  is  called  Xenophontic 
Greek,  to  reading  prose  authors  who  used  the  common  dialect,f  and  writers 
of  Alexandriae  Greek,  which  is  scouted  and  repudiated  in  the  universities,  they 
would  in  a  given  time  become  far  greater  proficients  in  that  department  than 
they  usually  do  under  the  present  method,  and  would  be  much  better  quali- 
fied to  prosecute  the  studies  proper  to  our  Hall.  All  this,  it  may  be  said,  is 
for  the  consideration  of  the  universities.  But  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
those  who  enter  their  Greek  classes  have  the  ministry  in  view ;  and  it  might 
be  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  a  special  class  for  students  of  that  sort 
ittight  not  be  instituted,  even  though  it  were  conducted  by  a  competent 
assistant.  Such  students  would,  of  course,  not  be  qualified  for  graduation ; 
but  that  is  a  Sacrifice  which  might  be  easily  and  advantageously  made. 

Mr.  Landreth  in  one  place  (pp.  312-13)  seems  not  unfavourable  to  the 
idea  that  if  young  men  have  received  religious  instruction  at  home  and  other- 
wise in  their  early  days,  they  might,  after  passing  through  the  Arts  curri- 
culum in  a  university,  be  quidified  to  prosecute  their  theological  study  without 
a  livmg  teacher ;  and  in  support  of  that  view  he  very  naturally  refers  to  the 
practice  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  prescribes  no  theological  course 
for  her  rising  ministry.  He  might  have  said,  also,  that  she  boasts,  warrant- 
ably  or  not,  that  almost  all  the  decent  theology  in  the  country  is  of  her 
production.    It  is  well  known,  too,  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  wont 

*  We  knew  a  minister  wlio  entered  abont  1820,  and  who  became  a  B.D.,  who  h&a  often 
told  UB  that  he  never  attended  a  Greek  class  at  all. 
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to  dispense  with  the  actual  attendance  of  her  students  at  the  Divimtj  HaH 
Bhe  allowed  them  to  obtain  licence  after  they  had  been  enrolled  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  and  had  delivered,  before  the  professor,  the  usual  discoiirses. 
Surely  the  main  thing  is  to  see  that  the  requisite  qualifications  be  fnllj  pos- 
sessed, in  whatever  way  they  may  have  been  obtained.  It  has  been  said  that  if 
licence  were  granted  simply  on  a  person's  presenting  himself  fully  up  to  the  mark 
in  attainments,  there  would  be  no  security  for  his  possessing  such  continnons 
perseverance  as  is  desirable,  and  as  is  in  some  degree  implied  in  Ms  taking 
his  successive  sessions  at  our  Hall.  That  is  in  a  great  measure  obviated  bj 
the  Church  of  Scotland's  plan  of  requiring  a  due  period  of  enrofanent,  and 
to  that  might  be  added  the  condition  that  all  applicants  should  submit,  yearly, 
half-yearly,  or  as  often  as  might  be  thought  proper,  to  examination  on  a  wet- 
considered  course  of  subjects,  on  which  books  might  be  recommended  rather 
than  prescribed.  Mr.  Landreth^  while  so  far  favourable  to  self -education,  sti 
holds  divinity  halls  to  be  of  inestimable  value,  and  in  that  we  agree  with  hun. 
Most  of  the  modern  universities  give  degrees  without  requiring  attendance; 
but  generally  each  has  a  university  college  attached  to  it,  and  the  generality 
of' candidates  avail  themselves  of  its  tuition.  So  by  all  means  let  our  Synod 
maintain  a  Divinity  Hall,  and  the  best  that  can  be  obtained ;  and  we  hare 
no  doubt  that  students,  whether  required  to  attend  it  or  not,  would  generaflj 
find  it  their  interest  to  do  so.  The  exigency  of  the  times,  we  often  think, 
will  render  some  arrangement  of  that  kind  indispensable. 

The  author  gives,  we  believe,  a  fair  and  duly  proportioned  account  of  all 
the  Halls ;  but  the  Relief  occupies  by  far  the  smallest  space,  and  that  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  it  was  instituted  only  in  1824,  and  merged  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  Hall  at  the  union  in  May  1847,  having  thus  existed  only 
twenty-three  years.  Prior  to  the  first  of  these  dates,  their  students  were 
taught  along  with  those  of  the  Establishment  in  the  universities.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  an  object  of  the  Relief  to  form  a  new  denomination, 
but  rather  to  give  rtiitf  to  parishes  oppressed  by  patronage  or  otherwise. 
There  is  -consequently  a  scarcity  of  materials  for  writing  a  history  of  either 
that  Church  or  its  Hall.  Two  of  its  three  professors  soon  came  to  occupy 
chairs  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Hall,  where  they  were  highly  esteemei 
Dr.  Thomson,  the  first  professor,  seems  to  have  be^  distinguished  for 
exercising  and  working  his  stud^ts.  Besides  frequently  and  strictly 
examining  them,  they  were  all  required  during  their  curriculum  to  write  ont 
and  submit  to  him  an  outline  of  the  system  of  divinity.  Each  was  also 
expected  to  give  a  full  yet  concise  report  of  the  Sunday  discourses  to  which 
he  had  list^ed.  This,  we  have  no  doubt,  might  be  very  salutary  in  several 
respects.  But  we  wondered  to  find  Mr.  Landreth  adding  that  if  this  practice 
'  had  be«tt  followed  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  in  the  Divinity  Hall 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  it  would  have  brought  the  sennons  of 
Dr.  Robert  Wallace — so  remarkable  for  their  intellectual  and  moral  incisiTB- 
ness — ^prominently  before  the  astonished  professors,  who  would  have  fonnd 
what  a  large  proportion  of  the  students  had  strayed  away  not  only  from  their 
congregational  but  from  their  denominational  "pastures,"  and  indulged  in 
what  was  called  "promiscuous  hearing."'  Whatever  there  may  be 
in  this,  we  suppose  that  the  lucubrations  ef  Dr.  Wallace  will  henceforth  be 
*  pasture '  chiefly  on  week  days,  for  which  they  will  be  no  less  suitable. 

We  hope,  indeed  we  believe,  that  each  of  the  Halls  has  a  charm  for  those 
who  attended  it.  The  writer  is  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  Selkirk 
school,  and  may  be  excused  for  saying  that  he  drank  in  with  delight  the 
encomiums  bestowed  on  Dr.    Lawson,  whom  Thomas  Oarlyte  obHs  'a 
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ScottiaA,'  and  whom  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Brown  had  before  called  *that 
Christian  Socrates/ — a  man  whose  character  was  unique,  and  who  was  loved 
and  reverenced  by  probably  all  his  students  as  scarcely  any  other  professor 
ever  was.  Mr.  Landreth  remarks  that  Sir  Walter  Scott,  though  long  a  near 
neighbour  at  Abbotsford,  seems  unaccountably  to  have  had  no  recollections  of 
Dr.  Lawson.  At  that  we  do  not  wonder.  The  two  men,  we  fear,  had  little 
in  common.*  But  an  incident  is  referred  to  in  this  volume  which  Sir  Walter 
might  have  noticed.  When  Prince  Leopold,  in  September  1819,  passed 
through  Selkirk,  accompanied  by  '  the  Shirra,'  Dr.  Lawson  was  presented  to 
His  Royal  Highness  at  the  hotel,  and  in  addressing  a  few  words  to  him 
said,  'I  have  great  pleasure  in  seeing  a  descendant  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
who  befriended  Luther  and  the  Protestants.'  The  Prince  afterwards 
acknowledged,  as  Mr.  Landreth  tells  us,  that  this  was  the  finest  compliment 
he  had  received.  I  am  usually,  he  said,  congratulated  on  my  relation  to  the 
royal  faniily  of  Britain ;  but  that  old  gentleman  recollects  that  I  have  an 
ancestry  of  my  own.  Dr.  Lawson  was  fitly  called  a '  gentleman.'  For,  with 
a  plainness  of  garb  and  of  manner  quite  peculiar,  he  was  distinguished  for 
the  essence  of  politeness. 

We  regard  Mr.  Landreth  as  having  done  a  service  to  the  denomination, 
which  we  hope  will  be  dulv  appreciated.  His  work,  too,  should  be  interest- 
ing on  a  more  extensive  scale.  It  deserves  the  attention  of  students  of  civil 
economics  and  politics.  The  subject  with  its  surroundings  is  a  phenomenon 
which  publicists  need  not  disdain  to  contemplate.  The  progress  of  our 
Church,  all  things  considered,  is  the  most  notable  occurrence  which  Scotland 
has  witnessed  during  last  century,  and  has  paved  the  way  for  divers  other 
events  which  bulk  more  largely  in  public  estimation.  May  God  grant  her 
wisdom  and  fidelity  to  follow  humbly  and  devoutly  the  course  which  He 
has  been  graciously  pleased  so  abundantly  to  bless  ! 
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Ih'-The  Eternal  City, . 

Havino  made  ourselves  somewhat  familiar  with  Genoa  and  its  environs,  we 
continue  our  journey  to  Pisa. 

The  scenery  of  the  Riviera  di  Levante  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  Ponente. 
At  one  time,  the  mountain-tops  enveloped  in  mist  preach  to  us  of  God^s  eternal 
purposes,  only  partially  revealwi  in  their  earthward  relations,  but  in  their  higher 
aspects  hid  from  man.  At  another,  the  rapid  transition  from  the  glimmering 
lamp-light,  as  we  sweep  through  a  succession  of  tunnels,  to  the  dazzling  sun-light, 
illustrates  the  Christianas  experience  in  passing  from  the  gloom  of  spiritual  trial 
into  the  brightness  of  God's  full  grace  and  love.  At  another,  a  thunderstorm 
breaking  ovar  the  distant  coast,  while  all  around  is  bathed  in  sunshine,  speaks  to 
us  of  the  celestial  radianee  of  mercy  surrounding,  at  the  same  time  that  it  deepens, 
the  gloom  of  the  divine  wrath.  Then  the  dark,  rugged  coast  fringed  with  the 
blue  sea,  orange  and  lemon  groves  smiling  around  quiet  villages,  fertile  plains 
alternating  with  barren  rocks,  and  the  snow-capped  Apennines  in  the  background, 
with  black  shadows  slowly  creeping  along  their  sunlit  sides,  present  us  with  a 

*  Brr  Walter,  himself  an  Episcopalian,  never  disgnised  his  dislike  to  dissent.  We  hare 
heard  itiat  when  the  first  Secession  Church  was  erected  at  Melrose,  a  farmer  connected  with 
the  congregation  waa  requested  to  apply  to  the  Sheriff  for  a  contribution.  On  his  doing  so. 
Sir  Walter  said,  *•  I  wonder,  Mr.  M.,  that  you  come  to  me ;  you  know  I  don't  approye  oi 
anything  of  that  kind.'  The  reply  waa,  *  It's  weel  kenned,  Sir  Walter,  that  ye  subscribe  to 
monyathing  that  7^0  approve  o*  last  as  little  as  this;  and  ye're  no  gaunto  make  step- 
bairoe  o'  huz.*    The  result,  it  is  said,  was  a  contribution  of  two  guineas.        i    OOO I P 
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piciare  of  Burpassing  beauty.  Nor  is  it  marred  when  the  eye  falls  on  peasants 
digging  with  hooked  spades,  donkeys  meekly  pacing  their  rounds  at  the  water- 
wheel,  and  fishermen  lying  asleep  under  the  shadow  of  their  boats.  Farther  on, 
appears  the  fortified  Bay  of  Spezia,  with  a  few  ships  riding  at  anchor.  Among 
yonder  trees  on  the  coast,  the  blackened  ruins  of  an  Etruscan  town  reveal  the 
maasiveness  and  durability  of  ancient  masonry.  Square  blocks  of  marble  from 
Carrara  and  Massa  lie  piled  up  at  the  stations ;  and  smoke  from  the  quarries  may 
be  seen  curling  up  the  hill-sides.  As  the  sun  begins  to  sink  over  the  sea,  its 
mellowed  light  is  reflected  from  the  grey  walls  of  ancient  fortresses,  the  bulwarks 
of  modern  towns  perched  on  the  hill- tops,  the  white  sides  of  the  marble  mountains, 
and  the  whiter  peaks  of  the  snow-crowned  range  beyond.  Then,  running  through 
a  level  country,  irrigated  by  numerous  narrow  canals,  and  dotted  here  and  there 
with  clusters  of  smaQ  brown  Gaffre-like  huts,  the  smoke  oozing  out  of  their  low 
doorways,  we  cross  the  Amo,  flowing  between  reedy  banks,  and  enter  Pisa  as 
night  falls. 

In  the  early  morning,  as  we  walk  along  the  marble  embankments  of  the  Amo, 
on  either  side  of  which  rise  stately  marble  edifices,  we  pass  brigand-looking  youths 
lounging  at  the  street  comers,  dark-featured  workmen  cutting  and  polishing 
marble,  high-wheeled  vehicles  drawn  by  stout  mules,  and  an  old  Franciscan  monk 
shuMng  idong  in  coarse  brown  habit,  his  unwashed  wrinkled  face  contrasting 
strangely  with  his  pure  white  beard,  and  his  bare  feet  as  black  as  the  straps  of  his 
sandids.  Grossing  the  central  bridge,  we  visit  the  University  where  Galileo  taught, 
and  a  Church  before  whose  gorgeous  altar  kneel  swartl^  soldiers,  old  men  reverently 
fingering  their  beads,  and  a  few  women  absorbed  in  devotion.  Thence,  we  wend  gqj 
way  to  the  central  objects  of  interest, — the  Campanile,  Cathedral,  Baptistery,  and 
Campo  Santo,  all  of  marble,  originally  white,  but  now  of  a  light  amber  hue. 
After  inspecting  the  Tower,  which  ascends  in  rows  of  slender  pillars,  and  threatens 
still  to  fall,  as  it  has  done  for  700  years,  we  climb  to  the  top,  occasionally  venturing, 
for  the  sake  of  the  view,  to  creep  round  one  of  the  unprotected  colonnades  out- 
side. As  we  move  round  the  rim,  the  eye  rests  on  the  town  below,  now  greatly 
shrunk  within  its  walls,  the  white  Arno  lazily  winding  throagh  a  flat,  tame 
country  towards  the  sea ;  and,  at  the  base  of  the  dark-green  Monti  Pisani,  the 
dim  outline  of  the  Baths  of  Julian.  Descending  as  the  bell  sounds  the  hour  over 
the  wide  plain,  we  enter  the  Cathedral,  adorned  externally  with  tiers  of  columns, 
and  enriched  internally  with  fine  paintings  of  the  Pisan  school,  and  beautifully 
designed  altar-pieces  by  Michael  Angelo.  While  priests,  arrayed  in  purple  and 
white,  sit  harmlessly  chanting  in  the  choir,  we  watch  the  slow,  majestic  oscillations 
of  the  large  bronze  lamp  in  the  nave,  which  suggested  to  Galileo  the  theory  of  the 
pendulum.  When  in  the  Baptistery, — ^a  circular  edifice  also  adorned  with  marble 
pillars  and  statues, — and  while  examining  the  wave-like  mosaics  in  the  richly 
carved  font,  we  are  suddenly  arrested  by  sweet  strains  as  if  from  an  invisible  choir 
overhead.  Looking  around,  we  learn  that  our  guide  has  only  sounded  one  fall 
note,  which,  rising  round  the  walls,  and  breaking  along  Hhq  roof,  has  fallen  on  the 
ear  like  celestial  music.  Near  the  Campo  Santo,  or  Cemetery,  we  are  startled  by 
the  apparition  of  a  mysterious  figure,  covered  from  head  to  foot,  save  a  pair  of 
glaring  eyes,  with  a  long  black  linen  dress ;  but  the  black  mystery  becomes  a 
plain  beggar  as  he  holds  out  his  box  for  alms.  '  The  Campo  Santo  is  a  sepulchral 
museum,  both  for  the  interment  of  the  dead  and  the  entertainment  an(f  instruction 
of  the  living,  in  which  there  is  the  most  wonderful  mingling  of  things  andent  and 
modem,  imaginative  and  real,  sacred  and  profane,  horrible  and  grotesque,-;- 
JBtruscan  cinerary  urns,  and  earth  from  Calvary,  Pagan  and  Christian  sarcophagi, 
and  the  recently  restored  chains  of  the  ancient  harbour  of  Pisa  suspended  above  a 
bust  of  Cavour ;  frescoes  of  the  Creation  and  Last  Judgment,  a  weird  picture  of 
Hell,  in  which  men,  women,  and  devils  are  portrayed  in  grotesque  confusion; 
here,  a  radiant  angel  dragging  a  man  up  to  heaven  by  the  hands,  while  a  mockiiig 
fiend  drags  him  down  by  the  feet ;  and  there,  the  lost  with  contorted  visages 
tumbling  in  writhing  crowds  over  a  precipice  into  the  outer  darkness. 

On  quitting  Pisa,  we  run  along  the  broad,  flat  vidley  of  the  Amo,  where  appear 
a  few  vines  hanging  in  festoons  between  the  trees,  herds  of  white  buUocks  grazing 
in  the  meadows,  and,  on  the  banks  of  a  dried  torrent  bed,  bands  of  ilNclad  women 
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i7ith  baskets  full  of  mud  on  their  backs.    Leaying  Legbom,  our  course  lies  inland 

-through  an  undulating  country ;  after  which  we  skirt  the  sea-coast,  having  a  low 

range  of  wooded  hills  on  the  left,  till  we  come  in  sight  of  a  rocky  promontory, 

•containing  the  ruins  of  an  Etruscan  town,  and  beyond  whose  castle-crowned 

summit  looms  through  the  haze  the  dim,  irregular  outline  of  the  lofty  mountains 

of  Elba.    In  the  Maremme — once  filled  with  Itruscan  towns,  and  well  cultivated, 

bat  now,  owing  to  malaria,  very  thinly  inhabited — we  pass,  at  one  time,  over  a  flat, 

marshy  country,  with  a  few  ill-favoured  sheep  feeding  on  the  scanty  herbage,  and 

at  another,  over  more  elevated  ground,  covert  with  broom  and  underwood,  among 

which  wander  numerous  flocks  of  white  goats.    Farther  on,  we  have  a  beautiful 

peep  of  the  wooded  promontory  of  Talainone ;  and  ere  long  reach  a  long,  shaUow 

lagoon,  beyond  which  tower  the  peaks  of  Monte  Argcntario,  and  on  whose  banks 

run  scores  of  wild  colts,  and  quietly  feed  numerous  Jersey -like  cows.     Grossing 

the  Marta,  which  flows  out  of  Lake  Bolsena  into  the  sea  below  Gometo,  we 

travel  over  an  uninteresting  district,  which  becomes  more  indistinct  as  the  darknesa 

deepens,  till  we  enter  Givitk  Yecchia,  only  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  lights  in  town 

and  harbour,  while  one  bright  star  shines  out  of  the  deep  blue  sky  over  land  and 

sea.     As  we  draw  nearer  our  destination,  the  beams  of  the  rising  moon  reveal 

with  growing  distinctness  the  wide,  silent,  tenantless  plains  of  the  Gampagna, 

and  beyond,  the  dark  contour  of  the  Sabine  and  Alban  Hills.    At  length,  the 

scattered  lights  of  Rome  glimmer  along  the  horizon.    The  yellow  Tiber  is  crossed. 

Ruined  arches,  crumbling  towers,  and  fragments  of  ancient  walls  flit  past  under 

the  moonlight.    Then,  the  station  is  reached,  where,  amid  a  Babel  of  tongues  and 

a  confusion  of  tribes, — ^English,  Americau,  French,  German,  and  Italian,  imposing 

gendarmes  in  cocked  hats,  Piedmontese  soldiers  in  round  bonnets  stuck  full  of 

black  feathers,  coachmen  shouting  out  the  names  of  their  hotels,  porters  with 

loads  on  their  back  like  some  of  Dante's  shades  in  Purgatory,  and  a  loud-voiced 

official  uttering  piercing  cries  of  'uscita,' — we  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  dream 

is  realized,  and  that  we  have  set  foot  in  the  Eternal  Gity. 

From  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  in  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  red  granite  obelisk 
from  Heliopolis,  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  and  more  ancient  than  the  oldest  ruin 
in  Rome,  we  ascend  the  Pindan  Hill,  whence  we  have  a  magnificent  view  of  Rome, 
seated  on  its  Seven  Hills.  Here,  Gicero  feasted  with  IjUcuUus,  and  the  Empress 
Messalina  held  her  licentious  orgies.  In  yonder  convent,  Luther  celebrated  mass 
when  he  first  arrived  at  Rome.  Beyond  that  massive  gateway,  guarded  by  soldiers 
in  dark-blue  jackets  and  grey  trousers,  are  the  Protestant  churches,  till  lately 
prohibited  within  the  walls.  Descending  to  the  Piazza,  we  pass  between  two 
Churches,  in  one  of  which  the  Pope  keeps  his  best-trained  controversialists  and 
most  eloquent  preachers,  to  catch  the  Protestants  as  they  return  from  their  own 
Churches.  Sauntering  along  the  main  thoroughfare,  among  crowds  of  well-dressed 
but  rather  unpleasant-faced  Romans,  and  leisurely  surveying  the  old  picture  shops 
and  artists'  studios  on  the  way,  we  come  to  the  Piazza  di  Spagna.  Passing  the 
boat-shaped  fountain  in  the  centre,  and  the  lofty  column  surmounted  by  a  statue 
of  the  Virgin,  erected  to  commemorate  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
we  reach  the  yeUow,  square  edifice  of  the  Gollegio  di  Propaganda  Fede.  Entering 
the  Church  on  the  day  before  Easter,  while  the  music  rolls  through  the  aisles,  and 
clouds  of  incense  obscure  the  light,  we  see  the  priests  lay  aside  their  gorgeoua 
robes  and  wash  the  feet  of  twelve  youthful  students,  sitting  on  a  raised  platform 
in  the  nave.  Thence,  driving  through  narrow  streets  between  many-storied 
yellow  houses,  we  pass  the  Fountain  of  Trevi,  a  marble  group  representing 
Neptune  and  his  steals  fioundering  in  the  leaping,  foaming  waters,  and  the  time- 
worn  column  of  Trajan,  surrounded  with  bas-reliefs  of  his  victories,  standing  amid 
a  grove  of  broken  grey  granite  pillars.  Hastening  on  to  the  Palatine  Hill,  we 
enter  an  outer  apartment,  with  faded  frescoes  and  ancient  altars,  and  walk  up  to 
the  Bunmut,  from  which  an  extensive  view  is  obtained  of  the  Gity,  and  the  purple 
outline  of  the  Sabine  and  Alban  Hills  beyond. 

Followed  by  a  Roman  soldier,  you  descend  the  crumbling  marble  steps  once  trod 
by  the  Csesars — walk  under  the  gigantic  brick  substructures  of  the  ancient  palaces 
— ^traverse  the  richly  decorated  corridor  where  the  half -mad  Caligula  was 
asswsinated— sit  down  on  a  broken  pillar  in  the  frescoed  chamber,  where  it  is 
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certain  Augustus  once  sat  with  his  family — ^yisit  the  ornate  dining-room  where 
the  infamous  Nero  poisoned  the  young  Britannicus— climb  the  tribunal  in  the 
Basilica,  now  strewn  with  fragments  of  its  former  ornaments,  where  the  Emperors 
administered  justice,  and  where  probably  Paul  stood  and  pled  his  cause  before 
Nero-~«zplore  the  vaulted  chambers  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  the  supposed  barrackB 
of  Nero's  body-guard,  and,  if  so,  the  place  where  Julius  delivered  Paul  to  the 
captain  of  the  Prsetorian  Guard — ^then,  passing  to  an  age  that  was  ancient  even  in 
Nero's  day,  gaze  almost  incredulously  on  the  dark-brown,  uncemented  blocks  of 
the  original  wall  of  Bomulus. 

Coming  down  from  the  Palatine  HUl,  we  stand  beneath  the  gigantic  pile  of  the 
Coliseum,  with  its  rows  of  arches  and  pillars  rising  above  each  oUier  and  sweeping 
round  the  graceful  ellipse.  One  part,  stripped  of  its  outer  wall  of  hewn  work,  is 
majestic  even  in  its  ruins ;  and  tiie  other,  somewhat  defaced  both  by  the  hand  of 
man  and  time,  presents  a  marvellous  combination  of  Cyclopean  strength  and  awful 
beauty.  Enter  the  arena.  On  these  dilapidated  galleries,  mounting  tier  above 
tier,  once  veneered  with  marble,  but  now  bare,  crumbling,  skeleton-like,  sat  of  old 
Emperors  and  Senators,  hardened  veterans  and  tender  maidens,  wise  philosophers 
and  the  ignorant  multitude.  From  that  seat,  the  Conqueror  of  JerusaEdem  looked 
down  on  the  splendour  of  its  dedication,  and,  as  he  looked,  he  wept  and  went 
home  to  die.  Through  that  low  arch,  rushed  the  lions  from  Uieir  vaulted  dens  to 
slay  and  be  slain.  Here,  where  we  now  stand,  hundreds  of  gladiators  dren<^ied  the 
soil  with  their  blood  to  gratify  the  brutalized  tastes  of  the  most  civilised  city  on 
earth.  Here,  Ignatius|and  a  host  of  Christian  martyrs  were  devoured  by  the  lions, 
or  tortured  by  savage  "men.  Built  as  a  place  for  sport,  it  has  successively  served 
for  a  quarry,  a  fortress,  a  woollen  manufactory,  and  a  church,  and  is  now  a  monu- 
ment to  Christian  pilgrims  of  Pagan  Rome's  eternal  dishonour. 

Issuing  from  the  Coliseum,  mark  the  reddish  barrel-shaped  fountain  where  the 
gladiators  cooled  themselves  after  their  brutal  sports ;  fartheron,  the  broad  concrete 
foundation  whereon  was  reared  the  colossal  gilded  statue  of  the  divine  Nero ;  above 
that,  the  grass-grown  site  of  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  littered  with  fragm^ts 
of  marble  cornices  and  grey  granite  pillars ;  on  the  north  side  of  the  temple,  the 
huge  gloomy  arches  of  Constantine's  Basilica;  and  on  the  south,  the  imbrowned 
marble  Arch  of  Titus,  with  bas-reliefs  of  the  seven-branched  candlestick  and  the 
Emperor  in  his  triumphal  chariot,  looking  up  the  Forum  to  the  Ar6h  of  Sevems, 
richly  decorated  with  bas-reliefs  of  his  entrance  into  Babylon,  and  down  towards 
the  ornate  Arch  of  Constantino,  which  marks  the  new  era  of  the  Church's  triumph 
both  over^the  East  and  .West,  whUe  beneath  it  may  still  be  seen  the  weU-wom 
flagstones  over  which  the  conquering  armies  marched  to  the  Capitol.  Punmiiig 
our  way,  we  come  to  the  Forum  Romanum, — ^a  long  wide  space  excavated  to  liie 
depth  of  twenty -four  feet,  and  strewn  with  ruins.  Innumerable  fragments  of 
carved  cornices  and  polished  pillars  lie  in  artistic  confusion ;  ^attersd  oolomns 
rest  on  tottering  bases ;  rows  of  pedestals  stand  on  the  pavement  of  an  ancient 
temple ;  and  Christian  churches,  built  out  of  the  ruins,  look  down  on  the  desolation.  ^ 
Here,  of  old,  sat  Emperors  and  Senators;  here,  Cicero  declaimed  against  Catiline; 
here,  were  the  focus' of  Rome's  political  life  and  the  centre  of  the  world ;  here,  we 
gaze  on  the  mournful  beauty  and  tread  on  the  mouldering  fragments  of  ancient 
Borne. 

After  visiting  the  Capitol,  where  are  seen  remnants  of  the  substructures  of 
Jupiter's  Temple — the  bare  cliff  of  the  Tarpeian  Rock — ^the  massive  foundations  of 
the  ancient  Record  Office — ^the  bronze  statue  of  M.  AureUus,  standing  where 
Brutus  harangued  the  Romans  after  Caesar's  assassination,  we  enter  the  Mammertine 
Prisons  through  a  low-roofed  church,  hung  with  votive-offerings  of  dag^^ers  and 
pistols,  and  blazing  with  candles.  The  taper  of  the  guide  reveals  a  dnmal 
chamber,  built  of  blocks  of  dark-brown  stone.  To  this  rounded  pillar,  traditkHi 
says,  Peter  and  Paul  were  once  chained.  Down  that  hole  in  the  floor,  nov 
covered  with  an  iron  grating,  the  prisoners  were  hurled.  Li  the  lower  prison, 
reached  by  a  dark  staircase,  you  see  the  spot  where  the  Catiline  conspirators  were 
strangled,  and  the  entrance  to  the  underground  passage  to  the  Palace  of  the 
CsBsars.  In  this  utterly  doleful  dungeon,  it  is  believed,  Paul  was  confined  during 
his  last  imprisonment,  whence  he  wrote  to  Timothy,  *  I  am  now  ready  to  be 
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offered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand/  Emerging  from  the  dreary 
cells,  -where  Roman  conspirators,  Jewish  captives,  and  Christian  martyrs  have 
been  in  turn  confined,  we  successively  visit  the  Forum  Boarium,  or  ancient  cattle- 
market — the  Temple  of  Yesta,  surrounded  with  mouldering  fluted  columns — ^the 
Temple  of  Fortune,  reckoned  the  oldest  in  Rome — and  the  house  of  Rienzi,  the 
Last  of  the  Tribunes ;  in  front  of  which,  some  wild  young  Romans  struggle  with 
an  incensed  ancient  Roman,  and  roar  lustily  under  the  strokes  of  his  stout  staff. 

Taking  our  station,  next,  on  the  Ponte  Rotto,  we  see,  on  the  right,  the  brown 
walls  and  dark  roofs  of  the  houses  in  the  Trastevere ;  on  the  left,  hoary  ruins  and 
lofty  domes  rising  above  the  trees  on  the  Capitol  and  Palatine;  on  the  wall 
beneath,  the  Arch  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  BtiU  used  after  a  lapse  of  2,400  years ; 
and  on  the  tawny,  frothy  waters  of  the  Tiber,  the  rocks  marking  the  site  of  the 
ancient  bridge,  so  bravely  kept  by  Horatius  against  the  Etruscan  army  'in  the 
brave  days  of  old.'  Recrossiug  the  bridge,  we  visit  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus, 
built  by  Augustus;  its  chipped  ornaments,  smoke-begrimed  waJls,  and  dingy 
workshops  in  the  arches  below  contrasting  curiously  witii  its  vast  size  and 
the  beauty  of  its  Doric  and  Ionic  columns.  Observe  these  slimy  flsh-slabs  at  the 
entrance  to  this  alley:  they  are  the  same  which  were  used  in  ancient  times. 
Look  through  that  red  brick  arch  at  the  blackened  pillars  and  cracked  cornices 
within :  they  are  the  ruins  of  the  Portico  of  Octavia,  in  one  of  whose  haUs 
Vespasian  and  Titus  celebrated  their  victory  over  Israel. 

Ab  we  retrace  our  steps  along  this  filthy  lane,  attended  by  a  mixed  multitude  of 
beggars,  a  tall,  black-haired  Jew  sinks  on  his  knees  right  in  front  of  us ;  and, 
having  discharged  this  graceful  although  mysterious  duty,  he  rises,  bows,  and 
disappears.  Taking  refuge  for  a  little  in  a  byre,  where  a  woman  is  milking  at 
one  end,  and  a  barber  operating  on  a  friend's  chin  at  the  other,  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  the  faces  of  the  young  savages,  who  surge  around,  arrayed  in 
every  variety  of  the  livery  of  rags ;  some  impudently  mocking,  others  suspiciously 
humble,  and  all  roaring  for  coppers.  We  are,  here,  in  the  centre  of  the  Ghetto, 
or  Jews'  Quarter.  Many  of  them,  descended  from  the  Jews  brought  to  Rome  by 
Pompey  and  Titus,  present  the  same  features  and  propensities  as  their  brethren  all 
over  the  world.  Alternately  enslaved  and  tolerated,  persecuted  and  flattered, 
compelled,  now,  to  run  naked  like  horses  in  the  Carmval,  and,  now,  to  hear  a 
sermon  for  their  souls'  conversion,  they  have  survived  all  the  changes  of  Rome, 
and  are  more  certainly  tiie  descendants  of  the  captives  of  Titus,  than  the  modem 
Bomans  are  of  those  who  conquered  their  fathers.  We  next  visit  the  Pantheon, 
erected  by  M.  Agrippa  b.c.  27,  and  still  lifting  its  huge  circular  walls  above  the 
five-storied  houses  around.  Passing  through  the  portico  with  its  granite  pillars, 
and  within  the  original  bronze  doors,  you  cast  your  eye  round  the  dusty  marble 
walls,  with  arched  recesses,  once  filled  with  statues  of  the  gods ;  up  to  the  aperture 
in  the  carved  dome,  through  which  smiles  the  blue  sky;  down  to  the  cracked 
porphyry  and  granite  pavement :  and  as  you  mark  the  worshippers  creeping  from 
ahrme  to  shrine, — as  you  read  at  that  of  the  Virgin,  *  Monstra  te  esse  Matrem,' 
you  learn  the  spirit  of  Romanism,  understand  how  much  of  Pagan  ritual  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Roman  Church,  and  doubt  whether,  after  all,  the  triumph  over 
Paganism  is  complete. 

Now,  going  souUiward  between  the  almost  deserted  Aventine  Hill  and  the 
Tiber,  on  which  lie  a  few  small  boats,  we  pass  waggons  drawn  by  mules  with 
tinkling  bells — ^goatherds  with  slouched  hats,  hdiry  goatskin  breeches,  and  clouted 
shoes,  driving  their  flocks— winepresses  and  hermitages  looking  out  from  smiling 
vineyard^  and  reach  the  castellated  towers  of  the  Ostian  Gate.  Immediately 
beyond  it,  are  the  Protestant  Cemetery,  where  reposes  the  heart  of  Shelley,  and 
the  dark-grey  marble  pyramid  of  Cestius,  almost  as  perfect  as  when  the  eye  of 
Paul  rested  on  it  while  he  was  hurried  along  this  road  to  death.  In  a  Church 
erected  on  the  site  of  his  execution,  are  shown  the  marble  block  on  which  he 
waa  beheaded,  and  three  altars  built  over  the  fountains  ths^  sprang  up  where 
his  head  bounded  in  its  fall  1  In  an  externally  plain  Church  on  the.  dusty  highway, 
we  find  Paul's  burial-place.  Over  his  tomb  rises  a  csaiopy,  supported  by  pillars 
of  akha«ter;  behind  it,  are  ancient  pictures  In  mosaic;  above  the  polialied 
granite  pillars  around,  are  portraits  of  the  Popes ;  and  in  a  chapel  below,  is  a 
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beautiful  white  marble  sculpture  of  Mary  Bupportiug  the  head  of  the  dead 
Christ. 

Returning  to  the  city,  pursued  by  a  crowd  of  hungry-eyed,  brown-ddimed, 
tattered  boys  and  girls,  yre  cross  the  Aventine  and  Coelian  Hilk  to  the  Ghurcli  of 
S.  John  Lateran,  founded  by  Gonstantine,  twice  rebmlt,  and  long  the  chief  Church 
in  Rome.  Outside,  is  the  balcony  from  which  the  Pope  was  wont  to  bless  the 
people  ;  and  inside,  are  glittering  mosaics,  bronze  columns  from  Jerusalem,  richly 
carved  altars,  marble  tombs,  and,  as  relics  for  the  faithful,  the  porphyry  slab  on 
which  the  soldiers  cast  lots,  and,  better  still — the  skulls  of  Peter  and  Paul! 
Noting  the  site  of  the  old  Lateran  Palace,  where  the  Popes  lived  for  a  thousand 
years,  we  approach  the  building  containing  the  Scala  Santa,  on  the  steps  of  which 
sit  hale  old  women  industriously  knitting  and  keeping  up  a  beggar's  low  wail  of— 
'  povera  vecchia  I  povera  vecchia ! '  On  entering,  a  scene  of  tiie  most  disgusting 
and  humiliating  description  is  witnessed, — ^a  marble  staurcase  covered  with  wood, 
believed  to  be  that  on  which  Christ  ascended  in  Pilate's  house,  crowded  with  well- 
dressed  men  and  women,  slowly  hobbling  up  on  their  knees ;  now,  muttering  a 
prayer,  and  now,  bowing  to  kiss  the  steps.  Luther  was  on  his  knees  there,  when 
he  suddenly  rose  and  walked  down;  as  he  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  from  heayen 
say,  '  The  just  shall  live  by  faith.'  At  the  top,  guarded  by  a  priest,  lies  a  pale 
naked  image  of  the  dead  Christ,  over  which  the  pUgrims,  some  of  whose  faces  are 
lit  up  with  the  glow  of  ecstatic  devotion,  kneel  and  kiss  the  feet,  heart,  cheek, 
and  crown  of  thorns.  Through  a  grating  behind  this  image,  we  look  into  the 
Holy  of  Holies  at  an  altar  with  porphyry  columns,  and  a  tabernacle  containing  a 
portrait  of  Christ  by — Luke ! 

Visiting,  next,  the  bam-like  Church  of  S.  Clemente,  we  first  examine  the 
Upper  Church,  chiefly  of  the  ninth  century,  and  then,  preceded  by  a  guide  with 
lighted  taper,  descend  to  the  Lower  Church,  believed  to  be  of  the  third  century. 
There,  we  see  granite  and  marble  pillars  plundered  from  Pagan  temples,  fres6oe8 
still  fresh  and  distinct  of  the  crucifixion,  the  ascension,  and  the  legend  of  S. 
Clemente.  The  dunp  earth,  the  grim  walls,  the  feeble  torchlight,  and  the  musty 
smell  incline  us  to  seek  the  upper  air,  when  we  are  summoned  to  descend  a 
crumbling  staircase,  from  which  we  look  into  the  dark,  vaulted  passages,  now 
flooded  with  water,  of  the  house  of  that  Clement  *  whose  name  is  in  the  book  of 
life.*  Then,  emerging  to  the  light  of  day,  and  passing  a  number  of  celebrated 
churches,  we  arrive  at  the  long,  yellow,  barrack-like  Quirinal  Palace,  whence 
Pius  IX.  fled  in  1848  to  Gaeta,  and  now  the  Palace  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  In  front, 
at  the  foot  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  obelisk,  stand  the  famed  statues  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  reining  in  their  steeds.  Running  the  gauntlet  of  leering  soldiers  lounging 
in  the  corridors,  we  are  conducted  through  the  royal  apartments,  hung  with  rich 
tapestry,  adorned  with  portraits  of  kings  and  emperors,  and  sumptuously  furnished 
in  blue,  red,  and  gold. 

On  Good  Friday  we  visit  ;S.  Peter's.  Our  way  lies  through  a  long,  narrow 
street,  parallel  with  the  Tiber.  For  the  benefit  of  the  fresh  air,  tailors  and  shoe- 
makers sit  workmg  outside  their  doors.  The  din  of  traflfic  goes  on  as  if  there  w»e 
no  sacred  day  to  be  observed.  This  bridge,  decorated  with  marble  statues,  leads 
us  to  Hadrian's  mausoleum,  now  denuded  of  its  marble  facing,  rifled  of  its  impenal 
dust,  and  converted  into  the  fortress  of  S.  Angelo.  By  a  narrow,  dirty  street  we 
reach  the  Piazza  of  S.  Peter's,  enclosed  by  semicircular  colonnades,  and  adorned  in 
the  centre  with  an  Egyptian  obelisk,  and,  at  either  side,  with  fountains  flashing  in 
the  sun.  That  broad,  yellow,  dome- surmounted  pile*  in  front  of  us  is  S.  ^®^^' 
Erected  on  the  site  of  Nero's  circus,  where  many  Christians  suiBPered  martyrdom, 
it  is  the  symbol  of  the  Church's  triumph,  and  the  Holy  Place  of  the  Catholic  world- 
Climb  its  marble  steps,  worn  by  the  feet  of  millions  of  pQgrims— stand  withm  i« 
immense  vestibule,  where  privileged  dealers  vend  trinkets  and  rosaries— push  affla« 
the  thick  leathern  curtain,  and  let  the  eye  take  in  the  vast  proportions  of  ^'"^r^l 
paved  nave,  pillared  aisles,  and  gilded  cupola— walk  round  the  chapels  resP^®'^^^ 
with  rich  sculptures  and  pictures  in  mosaic — and  you  are  overpowered  with  a  w^ 
of  its  unpaxalleled  beauty  and  magnificence.  In  this  aisle,  stand  a  devout  gro^ 
kissing  the  clear,  worn  toe  of  the  ugly  bronze  statue  of  S.  Peter,  said  ^o.*^.  *; 
ancient  image  of  Jupiter ;  and,  see,  one  littie  boy,  unable  to  reach  it  with  htf  i>I*i 
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first  touches  the  sacred  toe  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  and  then  reverently  kisses 
his  charmed  hand.  In  that  transept,  are  ranged  confessional  hozes  for  all  nations 
and  tongues,  before  one  of  which  \neels  a  sidlow-faced  old  woman,  who  receives 
a  tip  on  the  head  from  the  priest  with  a  long  pointer,  like  a  fishing-rod,  and 
departs  absolved.  In  this  chapel,  now  boarded  up,  met  the  adjourn^  Vatican 
Council,  which  proclaimed  the  aogma  of  Infallibility.  In  the  pulpit  of  that  chapel, 
crowded  with  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  in  scarlet  and  purple,  declaims  an  eloquent 
preacher,  at  the  close  of  whose  sermon  a  self-complacent  Cardinal,  sitting  on  an 
elevated  seat,  rises,  and,  attended  by  the  clergy  and  some  smirking,  irreverent 
choristers  in  white  gowns  and  red  capes,  pompously  marches  to  another  chapel, 
illuminated  with  blazing  candles  five  or  six  feet  high.  There  the  long  procession 
is  re-formed ;  the  Cardinal,  walking  under  a  canopy  borne  by  priests,  elevates  the 
host ;  the  banners  wave ;  the  faithful  kneel ;  and  the  choristers  send  forth  strains 
of  enchanting  music.  On  yonder  balcony,  appear  two  white-robed  priests.  They 
hold  up  the  sacred  relics  of  the  soldier's  lance,  a  bit  of  the  true  cross,  and  the 
handkerchief  containing  the  impress  of  Christ's  face.  While  you  stand  erect  in 
your  cold  scepticism,  the  awe- stricken  multitude  are  prostrate  in  adoration. 
Then,  walking  round  the  silent,  grass- grown  environs  of  S.  Peter's,  we  come  to 
the  long,  gloomy  Palace  of  the  Vatican,  protected  by  Swiss  guards  in  broad,  dark- 
blue  bonnet,  grey  overcoat,  and  striped  yellow  stockings.  In  its  spacious  galleries, 
we  pass  in  review  the  priceless  treasures  of  ancient  Greek,  Estruscan,  and  Roman 
art,  the  masterpieces  of  Raphael,  the  sublime  creations  of  Michael  Angelo  on  the 
ceiling  and  wall  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and,  from  a  lofty  window,  look  down  on  the 
private  apartments  of  Pio  Nono. 

Let  us  now  pass  from  the  Vatican  to  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  once  glittering  with 
alabaster,  embellished  with  statues,  and  fitted  up  with  every  appliimce  for  ener- 
vating pleasure,  and  now  a  shapeless  mass  of  gigantic  reddish-brown  ruins.  You 
see  in  this  hall  a  patch  of  the  old  black  and  white  mosaic  floor ;  on  that  wall,  a  bit 
of  green  Numidian  marble ;  in  yonder  comer,  a  fragment  of  an  earthen  pipe  for  the 
hot  air  of  the  then  Turkish  Baths ;  and,  on  the  dizzy  arches  above,  the  spot  where 
Shelley  composed  his  ^  Prometheus  Unbound.'  Thence,  we  drive  along  a  dusty  high- 
way, through  the  time-worn  Arch  of  Drusus,  under  which  Paul  must  have  walked 
as  he  entered  Rome ;  and  by  the  Aurelian  Gateway  to  the  Church  of  Domine  Quo 
Yadis  ;  so  called  from  the  legend  that  there  Peter,  fleeing  from  persecution,  met 
our  Lord,  who,  in  reply  to  the  question,  *  Lord,  whither  goest  Thou?  '  said,  *  I  go 
to  Rome  to  be  crucified  a  second  time ; '  whereupon  Peter,  understanding  what  his 
Master  meant,  went  back  to  martyrdom.  Inside  the  Church  of  S.  Sebastiano, 
farther  along  this  road,  we  are  shown,  by  a  thin,  dirty  Franciscan  friar,  in  addition 
to  other  reUcs  equally  precious,  the  stone  bearing  the  prints  of  our  Lord's  feet, 
which  look  as  if  they  had  been  clumsily  cut  out  with  chisel  and  hammer. 

But  let  us  follow  our  guide  down  this  dark  staircase,  with  a  lighted  taper  in  our 
hand,  and  walk  along  a  narrow  winding  gallery ;  now,  passing  the  gloomy  entrance 
to  another  subterranean  road ;  now,  tiying  to  decipher  the  inscription  on  a  marble 
tablet  sunk  in  the  rock ;  now,  pausmg  for  a  little  in  a  small  chionber,  which  may 
have  been  used  of  old  for  a  chapel ;  while,  on  either  side,  are  numerous  empty 
niches,  formerly  filled  with  the  remains  of  the  early  Christians.  We  are  now  in 
the  catacombs,  where  the  Roman  Church  once  took  refuge  from  persecution.  As 
we  thread  our  way  through  the  dismal  labyrinth,  and  tread  on  the  dust  of  martyrs 
and  confessors,  we  can  more  justly  estimate  their  sufferings  and  the  strength  of 
their  victorious  faith.  Escaping,  at  length,  from  the  oppressive  gloom  and  the 
stifling  atmosphere  into  the  fresh  air  and  glad  sunshine,  we  hasten  on  to  the  Circus 
of  Maxentius ;  and,  in  the  crumbling  tiers  of  seats  for  thousands  of  spectators,  the 
strong  brick  walls  of  the  barriers  for  the  charioteers,  the  low  central  wall,  with 
circular  goals  at  each  end,  and  Uie  prominent  seat  for  the  Imperial  judge,  we  have 
a  general  outline  of  the  picture  which  must  have  been  in  Paul's  mmd  when  he 
wrote  about  ^  running  witn  patience  the  race  set  before  us.' 

Then,  starting  from  the  castellated  circular  tower  of  Cecilia  Metella,  we  drive 
along  the  old  Appian  Way  between  miles  of  tombs ;  at  one  spot,  huge  grey  con- 
crete structures  rising  b^ore  us,  once  tenanted  by  the  noble  dead,  and  now  the 
dreary  refuge  of  a  few  poor  peasants;  at  another,  a  succession  of  humbler  tombs. 
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with  fragments  of  marble  medallions  still  presenring  the  features  of  those  whose 
dust  has  long  been  scattered  to  the  four  winds ;  and  at 'each  side,  the  lava  blocks  of 
tiie  original  road,  on  which  the  eye  of  the  Great  Apostle  must  have  rested,  as  he 
passed  between  the  lines  of  gorgeous  mausoleums  to  the  Imperial  City.  Stepping 
over  the  shattered  wall  of  one  tomb,  we  mark  the  empty  niches  for  the  gods,  and 
—sad  emblem  of  blasts  hopes ! — ^the  cracked  earthen  urns,  once  Med  with  the 
ashes  of  the  dead.  Climbing  this  circular  monnd,  covered  with  rank  grass,— one 
of  three  supposed  to  mark  the  site  where  the  Curi&tii  sucoessiYely  fell  under  the 
hand  of  the  surviyor  of  the  Horatii, — we  have  a  pictaresque  view  from  its  top  of 
the  deserted  grave-like  Campagna;  the  white  Appian  Way  in  front,  and  the 
shattered  arches  of  ancient  aqu^ucts  on  the  left,  sweeping  along  the  green  plain 
up  to  the  Alban  Hills,  which  stand  out  in  the  background  against  the  clear  blue 
sky. 

After  inspecting  the  ruined  temples  and  hoary  monuments  of  Pagim  Borne, 
studying  the  artistic  glories,  and  witnessing  the  gorgeous  wondiip  of  Papal  Eome, 
we  are  deeply  intere^ied,  in  visiting,  on  the  SabbaUi,  the  small  congre^^atioas  of 
Eoman  Christiana,  among  whom,  as  at  the  first,  the  gospel  is  spreading  m  its  sim- 
plicity. There,  you  see  poor  working  men,  in  shabby  coats  and  patched  trousers, 
and  earnest-faced  women  in  everyday  attire,  with  clean  white  napkin  tied  round 
for  head-dress,  reading  the  Scriptures  before  service.  How  gladsome  the  hum  of 
children's  voices,  in  a  neighbouring  room,  repeating  their  Scripture  lessons  to  their 
teachers ;  and  how  like  to  their  little  brothers  and  sisters  at  home,  as  they  run  into 
the  church,  looking  at  their  illustrated  periodicals  I  The  last  hymn  we  heard  sung 
in  Scotland  was,  *  Safe  in  the  arms  of  Jesus;'  and  the  first  we  heard  in  Home  was 
a  translatbn  of  the  same,  '  Sicura  in  man  di  Cristo.'  The  strength  of  the  Papacy 
and  the  peculiar  dif&culty  of  evangelistic  work  in  Italy  lie  as  much  in  the  fact, 
that  Romanism  has  largely  destroy^  the  finer  religious  instincts  of  the  people,  ss 
in  its  own  inherent  power.  But  strong  and  corrapt  thou^  the  Papacy  be,  the 
little  leaven  of  the  gospel  in  Italy  is  capable  of  ultimately  leavening  the  whde 
lump. 

(To  he  continued,) 


IN  INDIA.* 

WiTBm  the  memory  of  the  last  generation,  India  was  looked  upon  principally  as  a 
mine  of  unlimited  resources,  to  be  worked  in  and  worked  out  by  ^e  more  daring 
and  energetic  of  our  countiymen ;  and  all  those  who,  tired  of  the  humdrum  life  d 
Scotland,  set  sail  for  the  far  East,  were  surely  expected  to  return,  with  worn-out 
constitutions,  no  doubt,  and  unhappy  tempers,  it  might  be,  but  with  *  fortunes.' 
No  one  thought  of  asking  whether  they  had  been  doing  any  good  where  they  had 
been, — anything  to  instruct  or  elevate  the  natives, — anything  to  carry  the  influences 
of  civilisation  and  Christianity  to  them.  The  considerations  were :  How  much 
money  have  they  made ?  How  much  of  the  spoils  of  the  land  have  they  secured? 
But  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  a  change  came,  and  India  began  to  be 
thought  of  as  a  country  where  lived  human  beings  like  ourselves,  with  wants  as 
vast  and  possibilities  as  great  as  the  most  refined  and  exalted  among  us ;  and  the 
noble-minded  and  benevolent  Carey  inaugurated  the  grand  and  God-like  idea  of  a 
mission  to  India.  Surely  those  men,  at  the  beginning  of  this  great  enterprise,  had 
faith  not  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  bat  rather  as  a  mighty  overshadowing  tree; 
and  they  who  went  down  the  shaft,  and  they  who  held  the  rope,  alike  needed  to 
remember  that  the  hearts  of  all  men  were  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  He  coidd 
turn  them  like  the  rivers  of  watar.  And  He  has  tmned  them ;  and  those  who  at 
first  ridiculed  the  idea  of  an  Indian  mission  as  an  idle  and  Utopian  dream,  hare 
lived  to  see  India  in  many  parts  stretching  out  her  hands  to  God. 

In  India  is  a  very  pleasant  and  interesting  account  of  Indian,  life  and  trayels 
by  a  missionary's  wife,  as  seen  and  shared  by  herself.  In  a  lively,  bright,  and 
graphic  way  she  gives  glimpses  of  the  social  and  religious  condition  d  the  country^ 

♦/»  India:  Sketches  of  Indian,  Life  and  Travels,  from  Letters  and  Joumab,  By  Mr& 
Murray  MitcheU.  -^  J  ^J  ^         ^ 
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and  also  passes  before  us  panoramic  views  of  some  of  ita  moat  striking  and  remark- 
able scenery.  Pausing  on  the  threshold  of  this  vast  continent,  one  feds  a  kind  of 
awe  at  the  thought  of  stepping  into  it.  It  seems  like  going  intq  some  grent 
mountain  cavern,  in  some  places  dark  luid  gloomy,  and  in  oilers  lighted  up  in 
barbaric  splendour  by  stores  of  glittering  jewels,  and  the  whole  enveloped  with  an 
air  of  eld,  and  surrounded  by  a  magic  fascination. 

Speaking  of  Calcutta,  called  the  '  City  of  Palaces,'  Mrs.  Mitchell  says:—*  On 
.the  whole,  I  think  it  is  worthy  of  its  flattering  appellation ;  only  I  dionQd  be  dis- 
posed to  give  it  the  added  title  of  tiie  ^'  City  of  Hovels.''  It  is  a  strange  medley  of 
grandeur  and  squalor,  and  is  made  up  of  two  cities  quite  distinct  and  greatly 
differing.  One  is  European,  and  the  other  native.  The  European  part  is  quite  as 
handsome  as  it  has  been  described  to  be,  and  wcJl  deserves  its  fame ;  but  it  does 
greatly  interfere  with  the  pleasure  and  gratification  one  naturally  feels  in  contem- 
plating all  the  magnificence,  that  the  native  town  should  present  such  a  contrast. 
Afl  soon  as  you  get  away  from  the  streets  and  squares  inhabited  by  the  English 
and  the  richer  natives,  you  find  the  bazaars  mean,  dirty,  irregular,  and  breathing 
odours  certainly  not  Salnean,  nor  drawn  from  any  part  of  ^*  Araby  the  Blest." ' 

About  Benares  she  says : — '  We  got  into  a  boat,  and  slowly  rowed  along  the 
entire  river  front  of  the  dty,  and  nothing  could  equal  the  scene  in  singnlar  and 
striking  effect.  It  is  absolutely  unique.  The  city  rises  from  the  brink  of  the 
glorious  river,  whidi  makes  the  grand  foreground  of  the  picture,  and  presents  a 
succession  of  the  most  remarkable  and  vari^  buildings  you  can  conceive,  in  every 
manner  and  style  of  architecture.  Great  men  and  holy  men  from  every  part  of 
India — ^Hindoos  possessing  the  needful  either  in  money  or  credit — ^have  built  for 
th^nselves  and  famiUes  some  grand  memorial  on  the  banks  of  this  holy  stream, 
and  each  one  according  to  his  own  taste,  or  means,  or  times.  You  can  imagine, 
then,  the  quaint  and  jet  beautiful  effect  of  this  mass  of  nondescript  building.  The 
colouring,  too,  gleaming  in  the  bright  morning  sunlight,  added  greatly  to  the 
marvel  of  the  scene.  Now  there  is  a  little  pinnaded  temple,  or  a  slender,  graceful, 
gold-tipped  minaret ;  then  a  massive  dome ;  then  the  pointed,  turreted,  ornamented 
top  of  a  Jain  temple,  with  perhaps  a  hundred  steps  of  steep  masonry  descending 
to  the  water-edge ;  next  a  pillared  ghaut  or  landing-place,  with  steps  fantastically 
arranged  for  descent  in  any  direction ;  then  other  ghauts,  with  porticoes  and  courts 
and  roofed  terraces ;  then  more  temples  with  gilded  spires ;  and  bathing  ghauts^ 
with  steps  into  the  water,  of  beautifully  hewn  stone  and  solid  buttresses.* 

Bat  of  course,  as  is  to  be  expected  in  a  book  written  by  the  wife  of  a  missioniury, 
the  religious  aspect  of  the  country  is  the  most  prominent.  It  is  affecting  to  think 
of  human  beings,  consdous  of  sin,  conscious  of  a  higher  power,  with  undefined  yet 
oppressive  feelings  of  guilt,  and  yet  utterly  helpless  in  that  guilt  and  in  presence 
of  that  higher  power.  AncT  in  page  after  page  of  this  book  we  have  the  most 
toucMng  illustrations  of  that  urgent  cry  of  the  heathen  world,  *  Wherewithal  shall 
we  come  before  the  Lord,  and  how  shall  we  bow  omrsdves  before  the  most  high 
Grod? '  Thus  of  Calcutta  we  read :  *  In  every  house  of  the  higher  orders  l^ere  is 
a  *•*"  god's  house," — a  low  room  fitted  up  as  a  temple,  and  dedicated  to  the  household 
deities, — ^where  the  idols  are  enshrined  and  offerings  made.  .  .  .  Heathenism  is 
still  an  existing,  appalling  fact.  The  Indian  systems  have  taken  long  i^es  to  grow- 
up,  and  they  will  die  hs^.  The  worship  of  the  monstrous  ten-armed  Eili  is  in 
daily  practice  within  her  own  temple  at  Kalighat;  and  festival  prooesdons  are 
sorrowfully  frequent,  when  the  deities  are  carried  through  the  streets  amid  shouts 
and  plaudits,  and  the  horrible  din  of  tom-toms,  cymbds,  and  shriU  wind  instru- 
ments.' 

Of  Hindoo  devotees  we  have  often  heard  with  wonder  and  horror.  Mrs.  Mitchell 
thus  describes  one  vidted  by  her  husband :— ^  He  was  seated  on  the  ground  outdde 
the  temple  at  Elalighat,  and  had  no  other  attire  than  a  coat  of  white  ashes  and 
mud,  which  smeareid  him  from  head  to  foot ;  strings  of  beads  and  berries  hung  in 
rows  round  his  neck  and  down  to  his  waist ;  and  his  uncut  hair  was  matted  and 
full  of  ashes,  and  coiled  on  the  top  of  his  head.  His  only  shdter  from  sun  or  rain 
was  a  small  canopy  of  matting,  supported  by  a  bamboo  post.  Here  the  poor 
dduded  man  sits  day  and  night,  and  never  enters  a  house.  He  has  many  disciples, 
who  worship  him,  and  bring  him  offerings ;  and  he  has  also  the  reputation  of  being 
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kamed  as  well  as  rdigions.  He  is  also  far  travelled :  he  has  been  all  over  India 
^^  seeking  rest/*  but,  alas !  poor  man,  ^'  finding  none/' '  Of  another  we  read:  ^  As 
we  went  in*  (to  a  mosque  at  Delhi),  *  we  noticed  a  fakir,  outside  the  musjid,  stand- 
ing on  one  foot,  with  his  finger  pointing  to  heaven.  He  had  a  wild,  excited  look. 
When  we  returned  long  after,  he  was  in  the  same  attitude,  on  the  same  spot.' 
Does  it  not  seem  as  if  these  and  such  as  these  were  the  more  fervent  spirits  of 
the  race,  who,  if  their  knowledge  were  equal  to  their  earnestness,  would  become 
the  Whitfields,  and  Wesleys,  and  Haldanes  of  their  country  ? 

But  the  darkness  of  India  deepens  to  that  of  midnight  when  we  come  to  the  life 
of  the  women.  Words  cannot  describe  the  state  of  things  here.  You  have  heard 
of  shrubs  and  trees,  by  means  of  moulds  and  other  artificial  appliances,  being 
caused  to  grow  into  all  kinds  of  absurd  and  unnatural  shapes.  Something  like 
this,  but  infinitely  worse,  is  the  process  to  which  women  have  for  centuries  been 
subjected.  One  wonders  how,  in  such  circumstances,  whole  races  are  not  exter- 
minated,— the  conditions  of  life  seem  suicidal  of  everything  noble  or  great  or  pre- 
servative, nay,  of  everything  human.  Fancy  a  life  in  which  the  soul  is  entirely 
ignored,  every  feeling  beyond  those  of  the  lower  animals  being  smothered  and 
extinguished.  The  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta — that  memory  of  horror — seems  a  trifle 
in  comparison.  That  affected  merely  the  life  of  the  body,  this  aims  its  blow  at 
the  immortal  spirit.  And  as  if  the  Hindoo  system  were  not  bad  enough  and  blight- 
ing enough  of  itself,  the  Mohammedan  has  stepped  in  with  his  hideous  zenana, 
and  well-nigh  buried  his  poor  victims  alive.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  comprehend 
how  Satan  has  ever  succeeded  in  cajoling  even  his  most  dduded  victims,  so  as  to 
cause  them  to  weave  such  a  dismal  shroud  around  that  part  of  the  race,  which  is 
to  such  an  extent  at  once  its  centre  and  its  source.  Zenana,  as  everybody  knows, 
means  '  the  house  of  the  women.'  Being  so,  one  would  expect  that  they  would  be 
the  abode  of  comfort  and  elegance.  It  seems  not,  however.  They  are  isokted, 
poorly  furnished, — indeed,  scarcely  furnished  at  all, — dirty  and  dingy,  and  polluted 
with  cobwebs,  for  it  is  considered  a  sin  to  kill  a  spider.  A  small  grated  window 
near  the  roof  is  the  only  means  of  lighting.  Thus  the  poor  creatures  drag  oat  a 
weary,  eventless  life,  with  no  outlook  but  the  neighbouring  house-tops,  and  per- 
haps a  wretched  garden  or  yard.  The  view  of  the  very  sky  above,  with  its  end- 
less and  ever- varying  and  magnificent  scenery,  is  denied  them ;  and,  infinitely 
worse,  thev  are  shut  out  from  the  glorious  hopes  and  prospects  beyond.  A  Hindco 
lady  once  aescribed  their  life  as  '  like  that  of  a  frog  in  a  well.  Everywhere  there  is 
beauty,  but  we  cannot  see  it ;  all  is  hid  from  us ! ' 

Now,  however,  entrance  to  the  zenanas  has  been  got,  and  female  missionaries 
are  now  not  only  tolerated  but  in  many  cases  eagerly  welcomed.  Mrs.  Mitchell 
visited  some  of  them,  and  gives  us  some  accounts  of  these  visits.  Of  one  she  says: 
*  My  feelings  were  sorely  tried  by  a  little  child- wife  in  a  zenana,  to  which  we 
went  to-day.  It  was  Miss  H.'s  regular  day  for  visiting  the  family,  and  I  accom- 
panied her,  but  was  not  expected.  The  lady  of  the  house  herself  met  us  just 
within  the  door  that  leads  to  the  apartments  of  the  women,  as  if  she  had  been 
waiting  and  watching  for  her  teacher,  and  gave  us  a  most  joyous  greeting.  ^ 
lady  is  singularly  sweet-looking,  and  is  gentle  and  very  fair.  She  has  a  pensive 
expression  in  her  face  when  it  is  in  repose,  and  a  sort  of  wistful  look,  as  if  appeal- 
ing to  one's  sympathy.  She  conducted  us  to  her  own  room, — a  narrow  strip  of  a 
place,  but  not  so  bare  as  some  of  the  rooms  I  have  been  in.  It  had  some  matting 
on  the  floor ;  there  was  a  small  round  table,  and  a  cot  set  across  at  the  upper  end, 
covered  with  a  bright  quilt.  There  was  a  single  chair,  which  with  one  accord  was 
assigned  to  me  as  the  guest.  Leaning  on  the  cot,  there  was  an  exceedingly  pre^i 
bright  child  of  eight  or  nine,  who  looked  shyly  and  smilingly  at  Miss  H.,  whom 
she  had  not  seen  since  her  marriage ;  for  this  poor  child,  who  ought  to  have  been 
playing  with  her  dolls  in  the  nursery,  was  a  married  lady.  The  red  mark  winch 
is  made  with  powder  above  the  forehead,  and  the  slender  circlet  of  steel  round  her 
waist,  showed  that  her  betrothal  had  taken  place.  I  spoke  to  the  bonnie  little 
thing,  and  would  have  taken  her  on  my  lap,  but  she  slipped  away,  and  sat  down 
beside  a  woman  who  had  just  come  in,  circling  her  arms  round  her,  and  P^*^ 
her  head  lovingly  on  her  breast.  No  wonder !  This  was  the  child's  mother.  W 
ehief  bow  (woman)  explained  that  she  was  only  on  a  visit  to  them,  though  this 
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vas  her  father^s  house ;  that  she  had  only  come  for  the  ^^  pooja  "  (a  feast),  this 
being  a  time-  for  the  members  of  a  family  to  reunite ;  but  that  yery  soon  she 
must  return  to  the  house  of  her  husband's  family,  to  be  under  the  control  of  her 
mother-in-law.  When  the  poor  child  heard  this,  she  burst  into  a  bitter  ciy,  and 
sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would  break;  the  tears  streamed  down  her  face,  while  she 
clung  to  her  mother,  and  would  not  be  comforted.  I  could  hardly  keep  from  cry- 
ing ^ong  with  her.  If  I  had  known  Bengali,  I  should  have  broken  out  with  a 
vehement  protest  against  the  cruelty  of  sending  a  poor  little  child  away  from  her 
own  mother  and  her  own  home ;  but  of  course  it  would  have  done  no  good,  as  they 
would  simply  have  said,  ^^  It  is  our  custom ;  what  can  we  do  ?  "  This  is  no  excep- 
tional case.  The  same  tale  could  be  told  of  every  Hindoo  girl  from  the  age  of  seven 
or  eight,  though  of  course  some  are  happier  with  their  new  relations  than  others. 
From  the  day  a  girl  is  married,  she  belongs  iar  more  to  her  mother-in-law  than  to 
her  own  mother. 

'Another  thing  which  roused  my  indignation  to-day,  and  awoke  my  pity  for  the 
women  of  this  land,  was  hearing  of  a  beautiful  youog  girl  of  twelve,  whose  home 
is  in  one  of  the  zenanas  we  know,  having  been  married  to  a  wretched  old  Koolin 
Brahmin,  who  has  already  nobody  knows  how  many  wives.  The  Koolin,  you 
know,  is  the  very  highest  division  of  the  Brahminical  caste  ;  and  a  rich  Bengali, 
for  the  honour  of  the  alliance,  will  often  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  one  of 
these  men,  although  he  may  be  old  and  poor,  and  perhaps  already  have  fifty  wives; 
for  a  Koolin  Brahmin  may  have  as  many  women  as  he  pleases. 

'  Think  of  the  condition  of  the  girl  who  is  thus  given  away  !  She  may  see  this 
husband  of  hers,  o^  she  may  not;  better  for  her,  perhaps,  if  she  does  not.  But 
when  he  dies,  then  she  is  a  widow  for  life ;  and  God  help  her! ' 

We  all  know  that,  not  so  very  long  ago,  the  poor  widow  was  compelled  to  be 
btumed  alive  along  with  the  dead  body  of  her  husband.  British  law  has  now 
interfered  with  humane  intentions  to  prevent  this  ;  but  Mrs.  Mitchell  questions  if 
the  life  to  which  the  poor  creature  is  consigned  is  much  to  be  preferred.  She  says : 
*  She  is  stripped  of  her  good  clothes  and  jewels ;  her  hair  is  cut  off ;  she  must 
sleep,  not  now  in  a  bed,  but  on  the  mat  on  the  floor ;  she  must  eat  only  one  meal 
in  the  day,  and  that  of  the  coarsest  food,  and  by  herself,  not  with  the  family  ;  she 
must  fast  often  besides ;  and  while  the  fast  continues,  she  must  not  drink  a  drop  of 
water,  even  though  she  should  be  dying.  She  must  do  the  meanest  work  of  the 
house,  and  be  the  servant  and  drudge  of  every  one.  And  worse  than  this,  hence- 
forth no  love  or  sympathy  can  come  into  her  life.  No  one  must  say  a  kind  word 
to  her,  nor  even  give  her  a  pitying  look ;  for  their  superstition  tells  these  women 
that  if  they  are  kind  to  the  dfespised  widow  they  will  probably  be  visited  by  a  like 
calamity  themselves.  Now,  what  we  want  to  do  is  to  change  all  this ;  and  by 
God's  blessing  on  zenana  work  all  this  is  being  changed.' 

It  seems  evident  that  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  the  most  important, 
means  of  Christianizing  and  elevating  India  is  this  zenana  work.  For  if  you  con- 
sider that  in  India  there  are  more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  women,  this  makes  a 
large  part  of  the  population  which  is  almost  entirely  accessible  in  this  way  only. 
Bat  further,  the  influence  for  evil  of  these  women  as  they  are  must  be  immense, 
and  their  influence  for  good,  if  they  were  what  they  might  be,  inconceivable.  Then 
in  many  cases  the  more  enlightened  among  the  men  welcome  these  visits  to  their 
female  household ;  and  in  most  instances  the  women  are  most  grateful  for  them,  and 
improve  them  wonderfully.  No  doubt  they  are  beginning  to  feel  what  a  magic 
power  education  and  cultivation  would  put  into  their  hands.  Mrs.  Mitchell  tells 
of  a  family  she  visited,  the  eldest  son  of  which  was  in  England.  His  mother  was 
greatly  concerned  as  to  how  he  might  come  back, — ^whether  he  might  be  '  too  high ' 
For  them,  and  might  not  be  willing  to  fall  in  with  the  old  ways.  His  wife,  on  the 
contrary,  was  working  diligently  at  her  education.  She  could  read  a  little  in  the 
Bengali  Bible,  and  seemed  both  to  understand  and  feel  the  meaning  of  what  she 
read.  ^  Then,'  says  Mrs.  Mitchell,  '  as  the  crowning  accomplishment,  she  brought 
a  small  English  Primer,  on  which  she  spelled  out  a  few  words  with  great  pride ; 
and  then  she  looked  up  in  my  face,  and  said  so  wistfully,  *'  Don't  you  Aink  he  wiH 
care  for  me  now  ?  "  I  felt  a  tear  come  to  my  eye.  I  hope  he  will  care  for  her ; 
but  she  is  not  pretty.    They  were  betrothed,  of  course,  as  mere  children,  and  don't 
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know  each  other  in  the  least/    And  so  they  are  awaking  to  the  great  truth  that 
godliness  is  profitable  for  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  that  whic^  is  to  come. 

Mrs.  Mitchell  makes  a  touching  and  impressiye  appeal  to  her  countrywomen  at 
home  to  come  to  the  rescue.  They  need  no  longer  now  scale  these  high  blank 
zenana  walls  as  a  forlorn  hope,  but  can  march  in  triumphantly,  prodiuming  liheriy 
to  the  captive  and  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.  No  doubt  much  self -denial  is 
needed :  the  language  must  be  learned,  the  climate  must  be  endured,  household 
arrangements  must  be  gone  into,  with  the  distracting  tale  of  servants  for  each 
small  service,  and  a  hundred  things  which  cannot  be  enumerated.  And  disconrage- 
ments  abound,  chief  and  greatest  of  which  may  be  mentioned  the  wonderful  and 
widely-ramified  power  of  caste  which  meets  and  confounds  you  at  every  turn.  But 
then  there  are  idso  the  encouragements.  There  is  the  command  of  the  Father. 
There  is  the  promise  of  the  Spirit.  How  we  recc^paise  His  presence  and  inflaenee, 
as  Mrs.  Mitchell  tells  us  of  a  ^poor  woman  on  the  outskirts  of  a  group  I  noticed 
to-day  particularly.  She  spoke  little,  but  drew  her  chudder  (sheet)  over  her  head, 
clasped  her  hands  together  and  put  them  up  to  her  forehead,  and  now  and  then 
cast  an  appealing  look  upward  to  the  sky,  as  if  she  realized  the  unseen  presence  of 
the  Father.  When  I  at  length  spoke  to  her  directly,  a  tear  rolled  down  her  face, 
and  she  said  she  did  not  know  much  about  being  a  sinner,  but  she  knew  about 
being  sorrowful,  and  she  needed  a  Father's  love  and  care.  The  bkoots  (demons) 
only  hurt  them,  and  are  cruel ;  but  if  Jesus  had  come  down  from  His  home  in  heaven 
for  the  sake  of  poor  creatures  such  as  she.  He  must  be  good  and  kind,  and  wonld 
help  them.'  And  there  is  the  great  advance  that  the  gospel  has  already  made. 
How  cheering  to  Mrs.  Mitchell  it  must  have  been  to  meet  in  the  course  of  her 
travels,  as  she  sometimes  did,  with  old  pupils,  whom  she  had  trained  years  before, 
in  their  turn  training  others,  and  holding  up  the  lamp  of  light  in  the  midst  of 
surrounding  darkness,  no  longer  trusting  to  a  dip  in  the  holy  water  of  the  Ganges 
to  wash  away  their  sins,  but,  having  tasted  of  the  water  of  life,  of  which  if  a  man 
drink  he  will  thirst  no  more.  Mrs.  Mitchell,  in  describing  a  company  of  pilgiims 
to  the  Ganges,  says :  *'  Among  the  little  groups  many  were  women,  and  mostly 
poor,  old,  withered,  bent  creatures,  who  seemed  tottering  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave.  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  poor  things  had  ffone  to  the  so-called  sacred 
water,  knowing  that  their  dav  was  done,  and  the  dan:,  hopeless  night  at  hand, 
with  an  instinctive  feeling  of  need  for  something  they  knew  not  what  Ob,  to 
tell  them  of  the  true  foimtoin,  where  all  who  wash  are  made  ^^  white  as  snow '' ! ' 

In  another  part  of  the  book  we  are  told  of  a  band  of  missionaries  who  had 
laboured  long  and  unsuccessfully  among  the  Koles  of  Ghota-Nagpore.  At  last  they 
began  to  lose  heart,  and  thought  of  going  elsewhere,  when  '  one  day  four  heathen 
Koles  came  to  the  mission-house  making  the  same  request  which  the  Greeks  of  old 
had  made  to  Philip,  ^^  We  would  see  Jesus."  They  had  heard  of  Jesus,  they  said, 
and  now  they  wanted  to  see  Him.  The  missionaries  invited  them  to  remain  to  the 
prayer  meeting,  which  they  agreed  to  do,  evidently  expecting  that  their  rec^est 
would  be  complied  with.  When  the  meeting  was  over,  and  they  had  not  seen  Him, 
they  were  very  angry,  and  went  off  accusing  the  missionaries  of  having  deceived 
them.  A  week  after,  however,  the  same  men  came  badE,  reiterating  their  request, 
saying  they  coxdd  not  rest  until  they  had  seen  Jesus.  The  poor  missionary  was  in 
despair ;  but  he  took  them  into  a  private  room,  shut  l^e  door,  and  fell  on  his 
knees,  asking  God  aloud  to  open  the  eyes  of  those  men,  that  they  might  indeed  see 
Him  who  is  "  the  light  of  the  world,"  and  that  following  Him  they  might  not  walk 
in  darkness,  but  have  the  light  of  life.  This  time  they  went  away  more  quietly, 
and  considerably  impressed  by  the  sight  of  the  missionary  praying  to  the  unseen 
God.  They  returned  again  and  again,  and  received  instruction ;  and  the  happy 
result  was  that  they  did  come  to  see  Jesus  and  know  Him,  and  follow  Him,  and 
became  the  first-fruits  of  this  first  mission  to  the  Koles.  Now,  less  than  tw^- 
five  years  after,  the  converts  from  among  ihese  people  number  about  80)000. 
Well  may  we  say,  "  What  hath  God  wrought ! " ' 

Of  the  Christian  service  at  a  neighbouring  station  we  read  :  *•  The  service  b^ 
with  a  beautiful  hymn  in  Hindi ;  all  stood  up,  aoid  voices  softer  and  sweeter  th«i 
any  I  had  before  heard  among  the  natives  of  this  part  of  India,  swelled  oat  mto 
grave,  sweet  melody,  perfectly  harmonious  and  deeply  reverential,  as  if  themasic 
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was  reaUy  made  in  their  hearts.  I  shall  never  forget  that  hymn !  The  grandest 
music  which  peals  through  *^  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  yanlt  *'  never  stirred  the 
heart  more  than  did  that  ''cheerfnl  under-strain '^  song  by  these  poor  simple 
people,  gathered  tiins  into  Christ's  temple  from  the  lowest  heathenism.  I  felt 
as  if  the  angels  mast  have  hnshed  their  songs  to  hear.  Wonderful  power  of  the 
glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  Godl  The  essence  of  a  hundred  sermons  seemed 
concentrated  in  the  sight  of  that  congregation  of  transformed  men  and  women. 
They  were  manifestly  uneducated,  unsophkticated  people;'  their  features  showed 
they  belonged  to  the  wilder  races ;  they  were  clad  in  the  simplest  cotton  garments, 
though  spc^essly  dean  and  neat.  But  here  they  were,  intelligently  and  with  their 
whole  hearts  engaging  in  the  worship  of  the  one  living  and  line  God.  These  and 
thousands  more  &e  them  had  been  redeemed  from  barbarism,  and  from  the 
debasing  worship  of  evil  spirits.  They  had  begun  to  Hve  a  new  life ;  a  good  hope 
for  this  world  and  the  next  shone  on  their  countenances.  And  all  this  had  mani- 
festly little  to  do  with  the  teaching  and  wisdom  of  this  world  :  it  was  simply  the 
power  of  the  truth,  the  reception  of  that  gospel  which  has  told  of  peace  on  earth 
and  goodwill  to  men.  These  things  which  have  been  hid  from  ike  wise  and 
prudent  among  the  intellectual  Bengalis  aud  proud  Mussulmans,  for  whom  missions 
have  done  so  much,  have  been  reveled  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  these  poor  people. 
They  have  accepted  the  truth  with  simple  faiui;  as  new-bom  iMbbes  they  have 
received  the  pure  milk  of  the  word,  and  they  grow  thereby.  It  seemed  the  fulfil- 
ment of  many  longings  and  hopes,  and  the  answer  to  many  prayers,  to  join  in  this 
real  missionary  worship.' 

How  this  leaven  must  spread !  The  heathen  around  see  that  these  converts 
are  not  visited  by  the  demcMis  whom  they  have  forsaken,  with  punishment  in 
the  shape  of  loss  of  goods  or  death,  and  are  impressed  by  this.  What  a 
change  from  the  gross  superstition  that  led  them  to  the  most  absurd  and 
often  cruel  means  of  propitiating  these  demons,  when  rain  or  any  other 
temporal  good  was  wanted,  to  the  confiding  trust  of  children  in  a  loving  Father 
who  knows  what  is  needed,  and  is  able  and  willing  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  Eia 
children !  Mrs.  Mitchell  tells  us  about  a  part  of  the  country  where  a  great  black 
frog  is  supposed  to  rule  the  weather.  So,  when  rain  was  wanted,  the  Brahmin 
priests  got  all  the  little  boys  of  the  place  gathered  together,  and  set  them  a-jumping 
like  frogs,  crying  all  the  time,  *  Water  gire,  water  give  ! '  while  the  bystanders 
threw  buckets  of  water  over  them,  which,  with  the  dust  they  were  jumping  among, 
soon  made  them  like  enough  frogs.  This  was  supposed  to  please  the  deities  and 
procure  the  water  I  * 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  what  indeed  may  make  many  amongst  us  ashamed 
of  ourselves  by  contrast,  namely,  that  there  is  a  great  -deal  of  brotherly  feeling 
among  the  native  Christians, — ^indeed,  an  entire  absence  of  anything  like  sectarianism. 
Wliat  a  pity  should  they  be  educated  into  itl  Does  it  not  seem  almost  like  a 
reproof  to  tbose  who  have  sent  the  gospel  to  them,  that  they  are  looking  forward 
to  the  time  when  they  will  all  be  enrolled  into  one  Indian  Church  ? 

But  apart  from  tiie  native  population,  who  of  course  are  the  primary  objects  of 
missionary  work,  there  is  a  vast  body  of  our  own  countrymen,  who,  except  the 
missionaries,  have  no  man  to  care  for  their  souls.  They  are  living  there  with  every 
possiMe  luxury  in  abundance,  as  far  as  the  outward  life  is  concerned,  but  in  com- 
plete banishment  from  all  the  means  of  grace.  One  gentleman  told  our  traveller 
that  the  days  were  all  so  much  alike,  he  onl^  knew  when  Sunday  came  by  his 
wife's  tailor  not  making  his  appearance.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  how  many  young 
Scotchmen  availed  themselves  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mttchell's  considerate  kindness,  in 
askmg  them  to  spend  tiie  Sunday  evening  at  their  house.  The  kindly  hostess  says : 
'  These  Sabbatii  evenings  have  a  breath  of  dear  old  Scotland  about  them ;  and  some 
of  the  lads  tell  me  that  the  tea-table,  and  the  hymns  we  sing  and  read,  and  the 
family  worship  at  t^  dose,  put  them  in  mind  of  their  homes,  and  waken  chords 
which  keep  vibrating  through  the  week.'  How  important,  not  only  for  their  own 
Bi^es,  but  for  tiieir  influence  on  the  natives,  is  the  character  and  conduct  of  our 
countrymen  1  In  this  connection  it  is  very  striking  to  find  Behari  Lai  Singh,  an 
active  spiritual  worker  in  the  great  Indian  vineyard,  bearing  the  following  testi- 
mony to  the  influoiee  of  the  late  Sir  D.  M^Leod :— ^  It  was  the  pious  example,'  he 
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Bays,  ^  of  this  gentleman — ^his  integrity,  his  honesty,  his  disinterestedness,  and  his 
active  benevolence — ^that  made  me  think  Christianity  was  something  living,  and 
that  there  was  a  living  power  in  Christ.  Here  was  a  man  with  some  three  or  four 
thousand  rupees  a  month,  spending  little  on  himself,  and  giving  away  the  surplus 
for  the  good  of  my  countrymen.  TUs  was  the  turning-point  in  my  rd^ous  histoiy 
which  1^  to  my  conversion.'  How  vividly  this  shows  us  the  immense  influence  of 
the  life  and  character !  As  every  soimd  vibrates  through  illimitable  space,  so  do 
the  actions  of  every  human  being  affect,  in  some  measure  and  to  some  extent,  the 
destiny  of  those  about  him ;  and  alas  I  hitherto  the  influence  of  the  majority  of  car 
countrymen  in  India  has  not  been  in  the  right  direction.  This  is  so  in  many 
respects,  and  very  notably  as  regards  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  which  i&  made 
more  a  day  of  visiting  and  recreation  than  a  blessed  rest  from  the  toils  and  distrac- 
tions of  this  life,  and  a  preparation  for  the  rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of 
God.  And  so  the  natives  of  that  vast  continent,  and  very  many  of  those  who  have 
gone  to  it  from  this  country,  alike  need  to  have  their  eyes  opened  that  they  may 
see  wondrous  things  out  of  the  law  of  the  Lord.  India  hsUa  come  under  the  sway 
of  our  Queen.  But  her  inhabitants  must  become  the  willing  subjects  of  the  King  of 
kings,  and  not  only  the  law  of  Britain  but  the  law  of  His  kingdom  must  be  acknow- 
ledged and  obeyed ;  and  then  shall  the  idols  be  utterly  abolished,  and  the  kingdom 
of  peace  and  righteousness  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  be  established,  and  India, 
with  its  fertile  soil  and  large  resources  and  immense  population,  shall,  walking  in 
the  light  of  God,  with  holy  beauties  shine.  I.  §. 


CELEBRATION  AT  PATHSTRUIE. 


Pathstruie,  though  far  removed  from 
the  din  of  business,  and  aside  from  the 
highways  of  travel,  holds  a  well-known 
and  honourable  place  in  the  history  of 
the  Secession  Church.  There,  in  the 
bosom  of  the  verdant  Ochils,  our  '  Zion 
stands  most  beautiful,*  amid  scenery 
truly  picturesque  and  romantic,  shed- 
ding its  pure  gospel  light  oV  hill  and 
glen  for  miles  aroimd. 

The  Rev.  W.  McQueen,  the  pastor, 
having  attained  the  fortieth  year  of 
his  ministry,  preached,  on  Sabbath,  9th 
July,  a  very  apm*opriate  discourse  from 
Deut.  viii.  2 :  *  Thou  shalt  remember  all 
the  way  which  the  Lord  thy  God  led 
thee  these  fort^  years  ; '  and  the  people, 
desiring  to  give  God  thanks  and  do 
honour  to  His  servant,  on  Tuesday,  the 
11th,  held  a  public  meeting  in  the 
church,  which  was  filled  to  overflowing 
by  the  representatives  of  all  denomina- 
tions in  the  district,  and  friends  from  a 
distanca  Mr.  McQueen  occupied  the 
chair.  Suitable  and  interesting  ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  Rev.  Messrs. 
R.  Anderson,  Mihiathort;  H.  Stirling, 
Dunning ;  and  J.  Ronaldson,  Whitburn. 
During  the  evening,  congratulatory  ad- 
dresses were  presented  to  the  chairman, 
— one  from  the  session,  by  Mr.  T.  Ron- 
aldson ;  and  another  from  the  congrega- 
tion, by  Mr.  T.  Lumsden ;  after  which, 
Mr.  Ronaldson,  in  name  of  the  con- 


gregation and  other  friends,  presented 
a  purse  of  sovereigns  and  a  massive 
silver  snuff-box,  bearing  the  inscription : 
'  Pathstruie  Church,  11th  July  1876.— 
Presented,  along  with  a  purse  of  seventy- 
six  sovereigns,  to  the  Rev.  Willi^ 
M 'Queen,  at  a  soiree  in  commemoration 
of  the  fortieth  year  of  his  ministry  in 
this  place.' 

In  accepting  these  tokens  of  the 
esteem  and  affection  in  which  he  is  held 
by  all  the  community,  Mr.  McQueen 
said  '  his  cordial  thanks  were  due  to  his 
congregation  and  the  many  other  kind 
friends  who  had  subscribed  so  gene- 
rously, and,  as  he  believed,  so  spon- 
taneously, for  these  gifts.  He  had  at 
least  aimed  at  doing  Us  duty,  and  had 
not  been  altogether  without  some  tokens 
of  success.  It  was  admonitory  to  him, 
that  of  the  sixteen  ministers  who  were 
present  at  his  ordination,  only  one  now 
remained  ;  and  that  of  the  six  elders  he 
had  received  forty  years  ago,  only  Mr. 
Ronaldson,  who  had  so  well  represented 
the  session  and  congregation  uiis  even- 
ing, now  survived, — ^whose  jubilee  as  an 
elder  he  hoped  to  see  ere  long.  The 
congregation  was  now  128  years  old, 
being  tfafe  thirty-fourth  of  the  denomi- 
nation; and  although  it  was  consider- 
ably decreased  in  membership  of  Ute 
years,  owing  to  the  depopidaiion  of 
such  rural  districts,  and  the  tendency  to 
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centralization  in  towns,  yet  it  never  was 
more  peaceful  and  harmonious,  nor  more 
financially  prosperous.  Some  reared 
under  its  sbadoww  are  to  be  found  in 
America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 
These  rural  congregations  are  thus  the 
nurseries  of  the  Church ;  and  it  is  wdl 
that  the  Synod  with  which  they  are 
connected  has  of  late  years  been  prac- 
tically aware  of  this  fact,  and  is  very 
considerately  and  generously  sustaining 
them.  And  it  is  pleasing  to  rest  assured 
that  this  church,  which  has  stood  ^^  the 
battle  and  the  breeze  "  so  many  years. 


will  still  be  maintahied  while  the  Master 
requires  her  instrumentality.' 

Rev.  Messrs.  Smith,  Kinross;  Scott, 
of  Garscube  Road,  Glasgow  ;  Crawford, 
Limekilns;  and  John  Shields,  Esq., 
Rossie,  also  took  part  in  the  proc^dings ; 
and  the  choir  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  Milnathort,  favoured  the 
meeting  with  their  admirable  services. 
Long  may  the  worthy  pastor  be  spared 
to  feed  and  tend  his  flock  among  the 
mountains,  and  ever  may  the  Church 
uphold  in  such  needful  places  the  ordi- 
nances of  grace  I 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  SYNOD. 


A  pro  re  nata  meeting  of  thie  Synod  was 
held  in  No.  5  Qaeen  Street,  Edinburgh, 
on  Tuesday,  25th  July,  at  half-past  six 
o'clock — Rey.  Mr.  Rankine,  Capar,  Mode- 
rator. The  meeting  was  called  by  the 
Moderator,  at  the  request  of  the  Theolo- 
gical Committee,  with  the  view  of  electing 
a  successor  to  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Eadie, 
or  making  sach  arrangements  as  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  Hall  might  be  deemed 
suitable. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  with 
devotional  exercises ;  and  the  Moderator 
preached  from  Psalm  xviii.  46th  verse: 
'The  Lord  liveth,  and  blessed  be  my 
Rock.'  Thereafter,  the  Sjnod  was  con- 
stituted with  prayer  in  the  usual  way,  and 
the  Clerks  reported  on  the  changes  affect- 
ing the  roll  since  last  meeting, — the  only 
death  being  that  of  Dr.  Ea(Ue.  It  was 
mentioned  in  this  connection,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  union  in  England  accom- 
plished in  June  last,  all  the  congregations 
in  England  formerly  in  connection  with 
this  Synod  were  removed  from  the  roU^ 
with  certain  trifling  exceptions  which  were 
named.  The  Synod,  in  approving  of  the 
roll,  ordered  the  congregation  at  Whitby 
to  be  attached  to  the  Presbytery  of  Ber- 
wick, and  that  of  Jarrow  to  the  Presbytery 
of  Newcastle, — the  latter  having  given  in 
its  adhesion  to  the  union. 

The  MoDSBATOB  said  the  res  gesta 
bringing  them  together  had  already  been 
referred  to.  The  death  of  Dr.  Eadie  had 
been  noticed  from  the  chair  at  the  meeting 
of  Synod  in  Liverpool,  and  a  committee 
was  then  appointed  to  draw  up  a  minute 
expressive  of  the  sense  of  the  great  loss 
sustained  by  the  Synod  by  his  removal, 
and  that  minute  would  no  doubt  be  pro- 
duced at  the  ordinary  meeting  in  May 
next.    In  regard  to  the  order  of  business. 


the  first  thins  to  be  done  was  for  them  to 
give  their  judgment  as  to  his  conduct  in 
calling  this  meeting.  They  were  now 
assembled  in  considerable  numbers,  mani- 
festing the  interest  the  Church  was  taking 
in  this  very  important  matter.  He  had  j  nst 
to  say  that,  receiiping  the  requisition  from 
one  of  the  most  important  committees  of 
their  Synod,  of  which  the  professors  were 
all  members,  and  which  had  representa- 
tives from  all  parts  of  the  country,  he 
could  not  hesitate  ifor  a  moment  to  comply 
with  the  request  made  to  him.  He  felt, 
as  Moderator,  that  there  was  no  other 
coarse  open  for  him. 

Dr.  RiTCHiB,  Danse,  moved,  and  Mr. 
KiNNBAR,  Dalbeattie,  seconded  the  ap- 
proval of  the  conduct  of  the  Moderator  in 
calling  the  meeting. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to.    . 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  conduct 
of  the  Theological  Committee  in  calling 
the  meeting  should  be  approved,  was  next 
taken  up. 

Dr.  Young,  convener  of  the  committee, 
was  heard  in  explanation  on  this  point.  . 

The  Clbrk,  in  connection  with  this 
statement,  laid  on  the  table  the  Report 
anent  Nominations  by  Presbyteries  for  the 
vacant  Chair  of  New  Testament  Literature 
and  Exegesis,  with  note  of  suggestions. 

The  report  stated  that,  in  answer  to  the 
invitation  of  the  committee,  twenty-six  of 
the  presbyteries  have  sent  in  returns.  A 
number  of  presbyteries,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  S^nod  may  see  fit  to  appoint  the 
present  Professor  of  Church  History  to 
the  Chair  of  New  Testament  Literature 
and  Exegesis  suggest  names  for  the 
Church  History  Chair,  which  in  that  event 
would  become  vacant.  Four  presbyteries, 
— ^Banffshire,  Edinburgh,  Kilmarnock,  and 
Kinross, — while  sending  in  nominations, 
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reserve  their  jadgment  as  to  the  propriety 
of  calling  a  pro  re  nata  meeting  at  present, 
— that  of  Edinburgh  also  stating  that  its 
members  are  not  pledged  to  the  eleetion  of 
a  professor  at  the  ensainff  meeting.    Four 
presbyteries — Aberdeen,  Bnchan,  Dundee, 
and   Galloway— judge  that  the  election 
of  a  professor  to  the  vacant  chair  should 
be  delayed  till   May  next,  and  interim 
arrangements   made  for   condncting  the 
business  of  that  chair  during  next  session, 
— ^the  Presbytery  of  Dundee  suggesting, 
by  a  majority  of  11  to  7  over  the  motion 
that  no  suggestion  be  made,  the  Kev.  Dr. 
Lindsay  Alexander  as  a  suitable  person  to 
conduct  the  business  of  the  vacant  chair 
next  session.     The  Presbytery  of  Perth, 
without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the 
propriety  of  appointing  to  the  vacant  chair 
at  the  approaching  meeting  of   Svnod, 
agreed   to  nominate, — ^Dr.  Marshall  re- 
questing a  marking  to  the  effect  that  he  is 
not  ready  to  concur  in  any  nomination, 
being  very  doubtful  of  the  propriety  of  the 
Synod  filling  up  the  vacancy  at  the  ap- 
proaching meeting.    In  the  Presbytery  of 
Arbroatl^  the  motion— carried  by  5  to 
4— was  to  the  effect  that  the  presbytery 
do  not  deem  it  desirable  that  the  Synod 
proceed  at  its  ensuing  meeting  to  fill  up 
the  vacant  chair,  as  sufficient  time  has  not 
been  given  to  consider  the  matter ;  yet, 
believing  that  the  Synod  may  proceed  to 
election,  deem  it  expedient,  in  view  of 
such  a  contingency,  to  send  up  such  names 
as  may  be  proposed  by  any  of  its  members. 
In  the  Presbytery  of  Kelso,  Dr.  Bobert 
Johnstone  and  Dr.  David  Duff  having  been 
named  for  the  vacant  chair,  a  motion  to 
the  following  effect  was  preferred  to  the 
'  previous  question  *  moved  as  an  amend- 
ment:  'That  the  circumstances  of  the 
Theological  Hall  call  for   a  permanent 
appointment  to  the  Chair  of  New  Testa- 
ment Literature  and  Exegesis,  and  that 
(while  Dr.  Duff  has  been  nominated  to 
this  chair)  it  is  exceedingly  undesirable 
that  any  professor  be  transferred  to  it, 
thereby  leaving   his  own  chair  vacant, 
inasmuch  as,  in  the  mind  of  the  presbytery, 
the  chair  theieby  rendered  vacant  could 
not  competently  be  filled  up  at  the  pro  re 
nata  meeting  of  Synod  now  called ;  and 
therefore,  in  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  the  presbytery  nominate  Dr.  Kobert 
Johnstone  to  the  chair  presently  vacant.' 
From  the  summary  of  returns,  it  appears 
that  for  the    Chair  of  New  Testament 
Literature  and  Exegesis,  Dr.  Bobert  John- 
stone has  been  nominated  by  19  presby- 
teries, Dr.  David  Duff  by  15  presbyteries. 
Dr.  John  Hutchinson  by  4  presbyteries, 
Dr.  Alexander  Bobb  by  I  presbytery ;  and 
that  for  the  Chair  of  Church  History,  on 
the  supposition  that  it  may  become  vacant 


by  the  election  to  the  Chair  of  New  Testa* 
ment  Literature  and  Exegesis,  Bev.  Alex- 
ander Mair  has  been  nominated  hj  7 
presbyteries,  Bev.  William  Graham  by  5 
presbyteries,  Bev.  Fergus  Ferguson  by  2 
presbyteries,  Bev.  Dr.  David  Toung  by  1 
presbytery,  Bev.  Dr.  H.  M.  MacGill  by  1 
presbytery. 

Mr.  Jambs  Jarvib,  Kelso,  thought  the 
explanations  furnished  by  Dr.  Young  so 
satisfactory,  that  they  could  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  approving  of  the  conduct  of  the 
committee  in  requesting  the  Moderator  to 
call  the  meeting,  and  he  moved  accord- 
ingly. 

Dr.  Bbucb,  Edinburgh,  seconded  Mr. 
Jarvie's  motion.  If  it  were  passed,  he 
pointed  out  that  it  did  not  commit  them 
to  any  further  course  of  procedure. 

Mr.  J.  M*CoLL,  Partick,  said  he  shonld 
put  himself  in  order  by  moving  that  the 
Synod  do  not  approve  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Theological  Committee  in  requestiDg 
the  Moderator  to  call  this  meeting. 

Mr.  Bahaob,  Glasgow,  seconded  the 
motion  of  Mr.  M<Coll. 

Mr.  M^CoLL  intimated  that  as  he  bad 
simply  proposed  his  motion  to  keep  him- 
self in  order,  he  was  quite  willing,  if  it 
were  the  pleasure  of  the  Conrt,  to  with- 
draw it. 

Mr.  Brown  moved  that  the**  Synod 
approve  of  the  conduct  of  the  Theological 
Committee  in  the  matter,  and  now  pro- 
ceed to  decide  what  steps  should  betaken 
in  view  of  the  vacancy  that  had  occurred. 
Mr.  NissBT,  Portobello  (elder),  seconded 
Mr.  Brown's  motion. 

After  some  discussion,  a  show  of  hands 
was  taken  between  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Jarvie  and  that  of  Mr.  Brown,  when  the 
latter  was  declared  carried. 

Dr.  Knox  then  moved  that  the  Synod 
proceed  to  the  election,  on  Wednesday 
morning  at  ten  o'clock,  of  a  professor  to 
the  vacant  Chair  of  New  Testament 
Literature  and  Exegesis. 

Mr.  KiNNBAB,  Dalbeattie,  seconded  the 
motion. 

Dr.  Pbddib  gave  notice  that  he  would 
propose  the  election  of  Dr.  Bobert  John- 
stone, Glasgow,  to  the  vacant  chair ;  while 
Dr.  Brucb  intimated  that  he  would 
nominate  Dr.  Duff,  Professor  of  Church 
History,  for  the  office. 

Dr.  Duff  explained  that  he  was  not  s 
candidate  for  the  vacancy,  and  had  no 
desire  to  be  brought  forward  as  such  in 
competition  with  any  other  gentleman. 

Several  members  appealed  to  Dr.  Brace 
as  to  whether  he  should  not  withdraw  hii 
moUon,  after  tiie  statement  which  had 
been  made  by  Professor  Duff;  but  it  wsi 
decided  to  leave  the  matter  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Synod. 
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Wbditibdat,  July  26. 

The  Synod  resamed  its  sittinge  to-daj 
— Rev.  Mr.  Raoklne,  Moderator. 

In  connection  with  adjusting  the  roll,  it 
was  agreed  to  remit  the  application  of  Mr. 
Bedpath,  London,  to  be  connected  with 
the  Presbytery  of  Berwick,  to  a  committee 
to  report  to  next  meeting  of  Synod. 

Frevions  to  proceeding  to  elect  a  pro- 
fessor as  snccessor  to  Dr.  Eadie,  the 
Moderator  called  on  Her.  Mr.  France  to 
engage  in  prayer. 

It  was  raled,  in  reference  to  inqniries 
by  Mr.  Brown  anent  the  transference  of  a 
professor  from  one  chair  to  another,  that 
this  question  was  not  before  the  Synod. 
At  this  stage — 

Dr.  Duff  said  he  wished  also  that  his 
request  not  to  be  put  in  nomination  for 
the  Chair  of  New  Testament  Literature 
and  Exegesis  made  last  night,  and  now 
formally  repeated,  should  be  minuted. 

Dr.  Brucb,  Edinburgh,  said  that  when 
the  death  of  Dr.  Eadie  made  it  necessary 
for  them  to  look  forward  to  the  duty  they 
were  now  called  to  discharge  the  name  of 
Dr.  Duff  forced  itself  immediately  and 
very  strongly  on  his  notice.  He  had 
brought  forward  the  name  of  Dr.  Duff 
in  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  and  he 
had  given  notice  that  he  shotdd  propose 
htoi  in  the  Synod, — and  that,  he  might 
say,  was  the  only  step  he  had  taken  to 
forward  Dr.  Duff's  election, — and  but  for 
the  statement  made  by  Dr.  Duff,  he  should 
haye  persevered  with  his  motion ;  but  in 
the  face  of  that  statement  he  did  not  see 
that  he  had  any  other  course  <^en  now 
than  to  ask  the  Sjnod  for  leave  to  with- 
draw his  notice  of  motion.  He  might  be 
permitted  to  add  that  he  did  not  wonder 
at  all  that  Dr.  Robert  Johnstone  had  been 
nominated  for  the  chair,  or  at  the  high 
encomiums  passed  upon  him  ;  nor  did  he 
feel  that,  in  the  event  of  his  being  placed 
in  the  chair,  there  would  be  any  ground 
for  entertaining  the  slightest  misgivings 
as  to  the  result. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  request  of  Dr. 
Duff  not  to  be  put  in  nomination,  and 
Dr.  Bruce's  withdrawal  of  his  notice  of 
motion  on  that  account,  be  minuted. 

Dr.  Pbdjdib,  Edinburgh,  then  proposed 
that  the  Bev.  Dr.  Robert  Johnstone,  of 
Parliamentary  Road  Church,  Glasgow,  be 
chosen  to  fill  the  vacant  Chair  of  New 
Testament  Literature  and  Exegesis. 

Dr.  Knox,  Glasgow,  as  a  co-presbyter 
of  Dr.  Johnston's,  seconded  the  motion. 
His  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnstone's  high 
qualifications  for  the  office  had  been 
formed  after  a  careful  examination  of 
his  work  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians. 

No  other  nominations  having  been  made, 
the  Moderator  declared  Dr.  Johnstone 


duly  elected ;  and  in  intimating  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  reverend  genUeman,  who 
was  present,  he  said  he  had  every  con- 
fidence that  he  would  sustain  the  honour 
which  had  always  been  associated  with 
this  chair.  He  was  connected  by  family 
with  the  Theological  Hall,  and  he  (the 
Moderator)  trusted  he  would  still  keep  up 
the  good  name  and  serve  the  Church  as 
honourably  as  many  of  his  ancestors  had 
done  in  the  past. 

Professor  JoHKSTovB,  who  was  received 
with  applause,  said  that  he  should  not 
have  complied  with  the  request  of  honoured 
brethren  to  send  testimonials  round  the 
Synod,  if  he  had  not  been  prepared,  in 
case  the  Synod  called  him,  to  accept  the 
office.  He  felt  very  deeply  the  import- 
ance of  the  position,  and  the  responsi- 
bility incurred  by  him  in  accepting  the 
chair,  all  the  more  that  it  had  just  been 
held  by  a  man  of  such  admirable  natural 
gifts,  indomitable  industry,  fine  acquire- 
ments, and  singular  genialitv  and  fitness 
to  teach,  as  their  lamented  friend  Dr. 
Eadie  was;  at  the  same  time,  while 
sensible  of  his  own  insufficiency,  he  de- 
lighted to  remember  that  for  every  servant 
of  God  in  the  ministry  there  was  refuge 
in  the  great  truth  so  fittingly  illustrated 
last  night  by  the  Moderator :  *  The  Lord 
liveth ;  blessed  be  my  Rock.'  The  sever- 
ance from  his  congregation  would  be  a 
serious  pain  ;  for  though  he  had  not  been 
long  with  them,  the  time  had  been  long 
enough  to  unite  him  by  ties  of  warm  love 
to  the  congregation.  He  thanked  the 
Moderator  very  warmly  for  the  terms  in 
which  he  had  intimated  the  decision  of 
the  Synod,  to  his  brethren  who  had  pro« 
posed  and  seconded  him,  to  Dr.  Bruce  for 
his  kindly  words,  and  to  Dr.  Duff  for  his 
graceful  withdrawal  so  that  the  appoint* 
ment  might  be  a  unanimous  one.  He 
accepted  the  appointment  with  profound 
gratitude  to  the  Synod  for  its  signal  mark 
of  their  favour  and  confidence. 

Principal  Hjlbpbb  congratulated  Dr. 
Johnstone  on  his  appointment,  and 
assured  him  that  the  other  professors 
would  welcome  him  most  cordially  as 
a  colleague  and  fellow-worker  in  the 
business  of  the  Hall. 

The  newly-elected  professor  then  re- 
ceived the  congratulations  of  his  friends. 

Dr.  BiTOHiB,  Dnnse,  moved  that  Dr. 
Johnstone  should  be  loosed  from  his 
present  charge;  that  Dr.  Peddie  be  in- 
structed to  intimate  the  resolution  of  the 
Synod  to  the  Pariiamentary  Road  con- 
gregation on  Sunday  first;  further,  that 
a  remit  be  made  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Glasgow  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for 
appointing  a  moderator  of  session.  Dr. 
Johnstone  to  act  until  one  wai  appointed. 
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Mr.  Rbxtok  proposed  that  the  whole 
matter  should  he  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Glasgow  Preshytery  to  proceed  with  in 
the  osnal  way,  —  that,  in  his  opinion, 
being  the  constitntional  form  of  pro- 
cedure which  should  he  followed.  After 
discussion,  however,  the  motion  of  Dr. 
Ritchie,  which  it  was  explained  was  in 
accordance  with  the  precedent  of  the 
Synod  in  recent  cases  of  a  similar  nature, 
was  adopted. 

The  MoDBRATOB  said  he  had  no  desire 
to  detain  them  after  the  rery  excited  meet- 
ings of  last  night  and  to-day.  The  Synod 
hsA  not  been  a  long  one,  but  its  proceed- 
ings had  not  been  unimportant.  The 
matter  was  an  important  one  for  the 
Church  and  the  country,  and  he  trusted 
the  decision  to  which  tLey  had  come  so 
cordially  and  unanimously,  in  form  at  all 
eyents,  would  be  attended  with  the  best 
consequences,  and  that  they  should  all 
hare  reason  to  thank  God  for  the  way  in 
which  they  had  been  led.  He  had  to 
thank*  the  brethren   for  the  indulgence 


they  had  once  more  extended  to  him. 
The  meetings  had  been  somewhat  ani- 
mated and  excited,  but  he  had  endearoiired 
on  all  occasions  to  giro  as  full  an  amoant 
of  liberty  of  speech  as  possible,  treating 
them  as  men  of  sound  judgment  and 
sense.  He  belieyed  that  nothing  bnt 
the  best  of  intentions  were  in  the  minds 
of  all  the  speakers.  In  conclusion,  be 
commended  the  Theological  HaU  and 
the  professors  to  an  interest  in  the 
prayers  of  the  Church,  and  hoped  that 
all  the  members  would  be  carried  in  safety 
to  their  homes,  and  hare  more  and  more 
of  the  divine  blessing  in  their  households 
and  public  work. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Rentoh,  it  was 
agreed  to  grant  the  Moderator  supply  for 
his  pulpit  on  Sunday,  in  consideration  of 
the  extra  labour  and  responsibility  which 
had  devolved  upon  him  in  connection  with 
this  meeting. 

The  122d  Psalm  was  then  sung,  and  the 
benediction  having  been  pronounced,  the 
proceedings  terminated. 


PRESBYTERIAL  PROCEEDINGS. 


Afmandale.  —  This  presbytery  met  at 
Annan  on  the  8th  ult. — ^the  Rev.  James 
Ronald,  moderator  pro  tern.  Rev.  A. 
Black  reported  that,  in  terms  of  appoint- 
ment, he  had  moderated  in  a  call  at 
Eeclefechan,  and  that  Mr.  Archibald 
Smith,  preacher,  had  been  nnanimouslj 
chosen.  Messrs.  John  Thomson  and 
George  Pnnlop,  attested  commissioners, 
laid  on  the  table  the  call,  signed  by  129 
members  and  35  ordinary  hearers.  Parties 
having  been  heard  and  removed,  the  pres- 
bytery unanimously  sustained  the  call. 
Mr.  Smith  being  present,  having  the  Call 
put  into  his  hand,  expressed  his  grateful 
acceptance,  and  trials  for  ordination  were 
prescribed.  Mr.  Meiklej  ohn  was  re-elected 
convener  of  the  presbytery's  committee  on 
Evangelical  Effort. — Read  circular  from 
the  Home  Mission  Board,  with  relative 
schedule  anent  arrangements  with  Supple- 
mented Congregations  for  the  next  three 
years.  Filled  up  the  schedule  as  far  as 
possible,  suggesting  slight  increase  in 
several  cases. — Read  minutes  of  meetings 
of  the  congregation  of  Holywell,  indicat- 
ing the  desire  of  the  congregation  to  have 
a  supply  of  preachers,  stating  what  were 
their  financial  prospects,  and  bearing  that 
Messrs.  John  Johnstone  and  William  Potts 
had  been  appointed  commissioners  to  the 
presbytery.  The  commissioners  were  heu^. 
Various  questions  were  put  and  answered. 
It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  request 
of  the  congregation  be  granted, — ^preachers 
to  be  appointed  as  for  a  location.    Mr. 


Watson  was  appointed  moderator  of  ses- 
sion, and  he  and  Mr.  Carruthers  were 
requested  to  meet  with  the  session  and 
congregation  at  an  early  date,  with  a  riew 
of  inquiring  into  their  present  state. 
Next  meeting  of  presbytery  is  to  be  held 
at  Annan  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  third 
Sabbath  of  September,  at  11.30  a.m. 

Berwick, — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
18th    of  July— the   Rev.    Dr.  Ritchie, 
moderator.     The  clerk  had  called  this 
meeting  to  be  held  in  the  new  hall  of 
Chapel  Street  Church,   as  the  Berwick 
Presbytery  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
England  had  called  a  meeting  at  the  same 
hour   in  Wallace   Green   vestry.     The 
conduct  of  the  clerk  was  approved  of. 
Attention  was  called  to  an  expression  in 
the  previous  minute,  intimating  a  belief 
that  all  the  congregations  of  this  pres- 
bytery on  the  English  side  would  enter 
into  the  English  Union.    Tbe  Rev.  R.  C. 
Inglis  desir^  it  to  be  marked  that  his 
congregation  at  the  time  hadannoanced 
their  decision  to  remain  in  connection 
with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
that  they  still  abide  by  that   decisioiL 
Having    learned   that   the   session  and 
managers  of  Chapel  Street  congregation 
are  willing  that  the  presbyteiy  in  fntore 
have  the  use  of  their  hall  for  their  meet- 
ings, the  presbytery  gladly  accepted  the 
offer,  and  cordially  thanked  them  for  m 
privilege.    The  clerk  read  an  extract  from 
the  minutes  of  the  Synod  in  Liverpool,  to 
the  effect  that  snch  congregations  in  the 
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Berwick  Fresbjterj  and  on  the  English 
side  of  the  Border  as  do  not  join  the 
English  Union,  shall  retain  meanwhile 
their  connection  with  Berwick  Fresbyterj. 
It  was  also  intimated  that  the  congrega- 
tions of  Middlesborough  and  Jarrow  are 
joined  to  this  presbyteiy.    The  clerk  also 
intimated  that  the  session  of  Jarrow  haye 
now  resolved  to  enter  into  the  Union.    It 
was  agreed  to  report  this  resolution  to  the 
Sjnod  of  the  following  week;  and  the 
roll  was    adjusted  for   this   meeting  of 
Synod.     Mr.   James  Hallidaj,  student, 
delivered  a  sermon,  and  Mr.  John  Maneh- 
len  read  an  exercise  with  additions,  both 
of  which  were  sustained.    A  circular  was 
read    from   the    Synod's  Committee  on 
Theological   £diication,   requesting    the 
presbytery  to  nominate  a  candidate  for 
the  Chair  of  New  Testament  Literature 
and  Exegesis,  as  successor  to  the  late 
Professor  Eadie.    The  presbytery  unani- 
mously resolved  to  record  in  their  minutes 
their  deep  sense  of  the  great  loss  the 
Church  has  sustained  in  the   lamented 
death  of  the  late  Dr.  Eadie.    It  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Bev.  James  Harrower,  and 
seconded  by  the  Bev.  A.  B.  Robertson, 
that  the  presbytery  recommend  the  Synod 
to  appoint  a  successor  to  Dr.  Eadie  at  its 
ordinary  meeting  in  May  next.    It  was 
proposed  by  the  Bev.  F.  Meams,  as  an 
amendment,  and  seconded  by  the  Bev. 
W.  Wilson,  that  the  presbytery  proceed 
to  nominate  a  successor  to  Dr.  Eadie. 
The  amendment  was  carried.    The  Bev. 
P.  Meams  proposed,  and  the  Bev.  W. 
Wilson    seconded,    that   the   presbytery 
nominate  Dr.  Bobert  Johnstone  of  Olas- 
gow  for  the  vacant  chair.    No  other  can- 
didate having  been  proposed,  the  motion 
was    unanimously  agreed   to.      A  joint 
meeting  for  conference  and  prayer  was 
held  with  the  Berwick  Presbytery  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  England.     Dr. 
Bitchie  was  called  to  the  chair ;  and  the 
meeting  was  felt  to  be  pleasant  and  pro- 
fitable.   The  two  presbyteries  afterwards 
dined  together  in  the  King's  Arms  Hotel. 
DecUkm  of  Synod  aneiU  modeqflooHng  Dr. 
Bobert  Johnstone  from  his  pastoral  charge, 
—The  Bev.  P.  Meams,  of  Coldstream, 
entered  his  dissent  from  this  decision,  and 
laid  the  following  reasons  of  dissent  on 
the  table  of  the  Synod:— The  subscriber 
dissents  for  the  following  reasons  from 
the  deed  by  which  the  Synod  loosed  Dr. 
Bobert  Johnstone  from  his  pastorarcharge : 
— 1.  Because  the  business  proper  to  the 
Synod  termmated  when  Dr.  Johnstone  was 
appointed  to  the  Chair  qf  New  Testament 
Literature  and  Exegesis,  and  his  accept- 
ance was  received.  It  followed  by  the  laws 
of  the  Church,  without  any  declaration 
from  the  Synod,  that  he  must  resign  his 


pastoral  charge.    No  reasonable  objection 
could  be  made  to  the  Synod  sending  a 
distinguished  minister  to  announce  the 
s^nodical  appointment  to  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  new  professor ;  but  in  this  case 
it  was  unnecessary,  as  the  ministers  of  the 
Glasgow  Presbvtenr  are  among  the  most 
distinguished  m  the  whole  Church.    2. 
Because  U  is  the  proper  duty  of  presby- 
teries, as  provided  for  by  the  constitution 
qfthe  Church,  to  loose  ministers  from  their 
pastoral  charge  when  such  a  step  becomes 
necessary.    The  only  case  in  which  it  may 
be  proper  for  the  Synod  to  dissolve  the 
pastoral  tie,  is  when  a  case  of  discipline 
comes  up  by  appeal.    In  the  'Forms  of 
Procedure '  (chap.  ii.  sec.  2),  it  is  declared 
to  belong  to  a  presbytery  '  to  ordain  can- 
didates for  the  ministry,  and  admit  them 
to  the  pastoral  o£|ce ;  and  to  receive  de- 
missions, and  loose  ministers  from  their 
charges.'    No  provision  is  made  in  the 
*  Bules '  for  the  Synod  doing  either  the 
one  or  the  other.    It  has  been  asserted 
that,  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Church, 
the  Synod  can  do  whatever  it  pleases; 
but  this  is  not  the  fact,  for  the  published 
'  Bules '  bind  the  procedure  of  the  Synod 
as  well  as  that  of  the  inferior  courts.    If 
the  constitution  is  to  be  altered,  it  must 
be  in  the  regular  way  by  overture,  and 
not  by  a  hastily-concocted  motion,  carved 
and  modified  by  many  hands,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  deed  complained  of  and 
dissented   from.     3.  Because   the   inters 
ference  of  the  Synod  vnth  the  pcutoral 
charge   introduces  only  irregularity  and 
confusion,  Ufithout  gaining  any  good  object 
whatever.    It  is  according  to  the  law  of 
common  sense,  as  well  as  the  constitution 
of  the  Chorch,  that,  as  the  presbytery 
gave  the   charge,  they  are   the   proper 
parties  to  receive  it  back,  and  to  make  the 
required  arrangements  for  having  it  filled 
again.    By  a  deed  invading  the  rights  of 
the  presbytery,  the  majority  caused  the 
Synod  to  put  their  hand  to  arrangements 
which  they  could  not  complete,  and  which 
only  theijresbytery  could  begin  and  finish. 
Some  things  can  be  better  done  bv  a 
Synod  than  by  a  presbytery,  but  others 
are  better  done  by  a  presbytery ;  and  the 
present  case  belongs  to  the  latter.    The 
bare   deed  -of  a  Synod   dissolving   the 
pastoral  tie  leaves  a  session  without  a 
moderator,  a  pulpit  without  a  preacher, 
and  an  unoccupied  charge  which  has  not 
been  declared  vacant.    The  present  dead 
has  farther   invaded   the   rights  of  the 
presbyterjT,  by  appointing  a  moderator  of 
the    session   who    may   have    occasion 
immediately   to    remove    his    residence 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  presbytery,  so 
that  he  may  be  moderator  of  session  and 
not  a  member  of  the  presbytery  under 
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wbosA  charge  that  session  is  placed. 
These  strange  results  woald  haye  been 
prevented  by  allowing  the  new  professor 
to  retain  his  pastoral  charge  for  a  fort- 
night, till  the  Glasgow  Presbytery,  at  their 
regular  meeting,  would  hare  reliered  him 
of  it  in  the  regular  way.  Had  the  or*- 
dinary  meeting  been  later,  the  Synod 
might  haye  appointed  a  meeting  at  an 
earlier  date»  The  Synod  by  this  deed 
declares  the  charge  yacant'— another  inya*" 
sioUk  The  Synod  leaves  the  pulpit  with- 
out supply,  appointing  the  presbytery  to 
complete  the  arrangements  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  subscriber,  ought  to  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  presbytery  from 
the  beginning.  4.  Because  far  the  Synod 
to  dis&olve  Ote  pastoral  tie  is  opposed  to 
the  practice  of  the  Church^  When  the 
Synod  appointed  Dr.  Somerville  to  the 
office  of  Foreign  Mission  Secretary  in 
1845,  he  was  loosed  from  his  pastoral 
charge  by  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow; 
and  the  same  course  was  followed  in  1858, 
when  Dr.  MacGill  was  elected  Home 
Secretary.  The  first  departure  from  pre- 
vious practice  was  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Scott ; 
but  it  was  only  after  his  congregation 
were  consulted^  and  agreed  to  off^r  no 
opposition,  that  the  Synod  loosed  him 
from  his  charge.  As  a  party  in  forming 
the  pastoral  tie,  the  congregation  un- 
doubtedly has  a  right  to  be  consulted  ere 
it  be  dissolved.  When  the  Synod  has 
appointed  a  professor,  and  he  has  con- 
sented, the  representatives  of  the  congre- 
gation will  only  express  their  assent ;  but 
their  presence  at  the  presbytery  will  be 
necessary  also  in  making  orderly  arrange- 
ments for  the  charge  which  is  to  be  de- 
clared vacant.  When  the  Synod,  in  May 
last,  summarily  loosed  Dr.  Cairns  and  Dr. 
Duff  from  their  pastoral  charges,  the 
Supreme  Court  Invaded  the  rights  of 
both  presbytery  and  congregation, — rights 
granted  to  them  by  constitutional  lawv 
This  was  the  more  to  be  deplored,  as  the 
same  Synod,  at  a  previous  sederunt^  had 
agreed  that  Dr.  Cairns  shoidd  be  loosed 
by  his  presbytery  in  the  regular  way.  As 
Mr.  Benton's  motion  had  a  large  body  of 
supporters,  though  not  carried,  it  may  be 
anticipated  that  the  decision  of  a  future 
Synod  will  be  on  the  constitutional  sidcv 
Had  the  Synod  not  dissolved  the  pastoral 
tie,  but  merely  instructed  their  repre- 
sentative to  intimate  to  the  congregation 
that  Dr,  Johnstone  having  been  caUed  by 
the  Synod  to  the  professorship,  and  having 
accepted  the  office,  wUl  lay  the  resignation 
of  his  pastoral  charge  on  the  table  of  the 
presbytery  at  its  next  meeUng,  the  sub- 
scriber would  not  have  deemed  it  necessary 
to  enter  his  dissent. 
Dundec—Th^  monthly  meeting  of  this 


presbytery  was  held  on  Tuesday,  18th 
July— ^ the  Bev»  Alexander  Maclean, 
moderator.  Bead  the  petition  from  the 
congregation  of  Bell  Street^  Dundee, 
which  prayed  the  presbyteiy  to  appoint 
one  of  their  number  to  moderate  in  a  call 
to  one  to  be  their  pastor.  The  presbyteiy 
granted  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  and 
appointed  the  moderation  to  take  place 
on  the  31st  July-^the  Bev.  James  Wilson 
to  preside.  Bead  a  circular  from  the 
Committee  on  Theological  Education  with 
reference  to  the  filling  up  of  the  Chair  of 
New  Testament  Literature  and  Exegesis, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Professor  Badie. 
Bead  a  letter  from  the  Moderator  of  Synod, 
summoning  a  pro  re  noto  meeting  of  Synod, 
to  be  held  in  the  nsual  place  of  meeting, 
on  Tuesday,  35th  July.  It  was  mored 
and  seconded  that  the  presbytery  nomi- 
nate the  Bev.  Bobert  Johnstone,  LL.6. 
and  D.  D. ,  Glasgow,  to  the  vacant  chair.  It 
was  moved  in  amendment,  and  seconded, 
that  the  presbytery  are  of  opinion  that 
only  temporary  arrangements  shoald  be 
made  for  the  filling  of  the  Chair  of  New 
Testament  Literature  and  Exegesis  at  the 
coming  meeting  of  Synod,  so  that  the 
Synod,  at  its  regular  meeting  in  May  next, 
may  proceed  to  the  appointment  to  the 
vacant  chair.  The  presbytery  is  not, 
therefore,  called  on  to  make  any  nomina- 
tion in  the  meantime.  The  latter  motion 
was  preferred  to  the  former  by  a  majority. 
It  was  then  moved  and  seconded,  that  the 
presbytery  suggest  to  the  Synod  that  Dr. 
Lindsay  Alexander,  of  Edinburgh,  shoald 
be  asked  to  fill  temporarily  the  vacant 
chair.  It  was  moved  and  seconded  in 
amendment,  that  the  presbyteiy  make  no 
further  snggestions.  On  the  vote  being 
taken,  the  former  motion  was  carried  by 
11  to  7.  Messrs*  Bnssell  and  Wilson 
dissented.  Bead  a  circular  from  tbe 
Home  Committee  with  reference  to  ar- 
rangements concerning  stipends  with  the 
supplemented  congregations  within  the 
bounds  of  the  presbytery  for  the  next 
three  years.  The  clerk  was  instructed  to 
communicate  with  the  supplemented  con- 
gregations regarding  the  proposed  arrange- 
ments. Bead  a  petition  from  the  con- 
gregation of  Newtyle,  which  prayed  the 
presbytery  to  grant  them  the  contianance 
of  supply  of  ordinances  as  at  present.  I< 
was  agreed,  meanwhile,  to  grant  the 
prayer  of  the  petition,  and  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  visit  Newtyle,  ,and  inquire 
into  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  report  to  the  presbytery  as 
early  as  possible.  Mr.  Bmce,  stodent, 
gave  a  sermon,  which,  after  remarks,  wss 
cordially  sustained. — ^The  presbyterrine^ 
in  the  Synod  Hall,  Edinburgh,  on  Wed- 
nesday, 26th  July—the  Bev.  Dr.  WC»n^ 
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moderator  pro  tern.  The  committee 
appointed  to  draw  np  a  minnte  regarding 
the  ^death  of  Professor  Eadie  read  the 
following  draft: — *  In  recording  the  recent 
lamented  death  of  the  Bct.  Dr.  Eadie, 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature 
and  Exegesis  in  the  United  Presbj- 
terian  Church,  the  United  Presbytery 
of  Dundee,  in  solemn  accord  with  the 
uniyersal  -sorrow  of  the  religious  worlds 
doYOutly  recognise  the  diyine  sorereignty, 
in  the  sudden  remoral,  in  the  midst  of 
laborions  usefulness,  of  this  eminent 
senrant  of  God.  The  great  natural  gifts 
consecrated  to  tacred  service,  and  en- 
riched by  mature  study,  claimed  for  the 
deceased  the  general  admiration  of 
Christendom;  while  his  extensive  and 
Taried  contributions  to  sacred  literature, 
especially  in  his  own  chosen  walk  of 
Biblical  Exegesis,  commanded  for  him  an 
eminent  place  among  the  honoured 
scholars  of  the  day,  as  attested  in  the 
confidence  allotted  to  him  among  the 
committee  for  a  new  translation  of  the 
Scriptures.  Nor  less  did  his  frank  and 
genial  nature,  which  rendered  his  immense 
resources  accessible  to  all  friends  and 
honest  inquirers,  secure  for  him  the 
affection  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew 
him.  The  place  which  he  occupied,  and 
which  now  knows  him  no  more,  can  be 
approached  by  few  ;  but  his  successful 
enterprise  cannot  fail  to  excite  many  to 
imitate  his  yirtues,  and  to  confide  in  the 
infinite  fulness  of  Him  who  makes  one 
generation  to  praise  His  works  to  another, 
and  to  show  forth  His  mighty  acts.'  It  was 
agreed  to  receiTC  and  adopt  the  report, 
and  to  engross  the  draft  in  the  minutes  of 
presbytery,  and  to  send  a  copy  of  the 
same  to  the  widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Eadie. 

Edinburgh,'— The  monthly  meeting  of 
this  presbytery  was  held  on  Ist  August, 
in  Upper  Queen  Street  Hall — Mr.  Nicol, 
Aberlady,  moderator.  A  letter  was  read 
from  Mr.  Goold,  Dumfries,  declining  the 
call  given  him  by  the  congregation  in 
Burra  Isles,  Shetland.  The  call  was  con- 
sequently ordered  to  be  set  aside.  Mr. 
William  Thomson  next  moved  that  the 
IHnance  Committee  be  authorized  to  assess 
the  congregations  within  the  bounds  of  the 
presbytery  at  the  rate  of  68.  per  100,  instead 
of  4s.  8d.  as  hitherto,  pointing  out  that 
this  was  absolutely  necessary.  Mr.  Croom 
seconded  the  motion.  Mr.  Gemmell 
moTcd  as  an  amendment,  that  in  the  mean- 
time the  assessment  be  raised  only  to  5s.,— 
a  proposal  which  was  supported  by  Mr. 
Barlas,  Musselburgh.  After  some  discus- 
sion, a  Yote  was  taken,  when  Mr.  Thom- 
son's motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
7.  As  interim  moderator  of  the  session 
of  the  East  Church,  Haddington,   Mc 


Sutherland,  Dunbar,  reported  that  that 
congregation  had  agreed  to  call  Mr.  Dickie, 
preacher,  to  be  their  minister.  At  the 
congregational  meeting  at  which  Uiis 
resolution  had  been  come  to,  52  votes 
were  given  in  favour  of  Mr.  Dickie, 
and  20  in  favour  of  Mr.  James  Bell, 
preacher,  who  was  also  proposed.  Since 
then,  the  call  had  been  signed  by  119 
members  and  33  adherents.  Commis- 
sioners from  Haddington  having  appeared, 
Mr.  Dobbie,  Leith,  moved  that  the  call 
be  sustained,  and  in  doing  so  spc^e  in 
high  terms  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
preacher  who  had  been  called.  This 
motion  having  been  seconded  by  Mr. 
Fleming,  Lothian  Road,  was  unanimously 
agreed  to,  and  trials  appointed  for  Mr. 
Dickie.  A  petition  from  the  Pahnerston 
Place  congregation  was  read,  praying  that 
the  presbytery  fix  a  day  for  moderating  in 
a  call  to  a  successor  to  Dr.  Mitch  ell 
Harvey.  The  commissioners  who.  ap- 
peared stated,  in  reply  to  questions,  that 
the  stipend  proposed  to  be  given  was 
£650,  aind  that  the  roll  of  membership  at 
present  showed  a  total  of  433.  On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Gemmell,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Croom,  the  prayer  of  the  petition  was 
granted,  and  the  14th  August  appointed 
for  the  moderation  taking  place. 

OaUoway, — This  presbytery  met  at 
Newton-Stewart  on  Bth  August.  Devo- 
tional exercises  were  conducted  by  Mr. 
Pleming.  Commissioners  from  Eirkcowan 
laid  upon  the  table  a  call  addressed  to  the 
Bev.  Alexander  Scott,  Ballyfrenis,  Ire- 
land, signed  by  48  members  and  44  ad- 
herents, which  was  unanimously  sustained ; 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lindsay  and  Mr.  Alex- 
ander M'William  were  appointed  to  act 
as  commissioners  firom  the  presbytery  and 
congregation  in  prosecuting  this  call  before 
the  Presbytery  of  Ireland.  A  circalar 
from  the  Home  Mission  Board  anent 
Supplemented  Congregations  was  laid  upon 
the  table.  It  was  agreed  that  this  matter 
be  submitted  to  the  several  congregations. 
In  connection  with  this  matter,  Mr.  Watson 
reported  that  his  congregation  had  again 
increased  his  stipend  by  £12,  10s.,  and 
had  also  agreed  to  pay  all  travelling 
expenses,  presbyterial,  synodical,  and 
sacramental. 

Glasgow, — ^This  court  met  on  8th  August 
—the  Rev.  Mr.  Imrie,  Gillespie  Charch, 
moderator.  The  clerk  stated  that  at  his 
suggestion  the  complaint  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stewart,  of  St.  Rollox  congregation,  had 
been  withdrawn.  It  was  agreed  to  free 
the  Bev.  Mr.  M'Parlane,  Oban,  from  his 
charge,  owing  to  the  feeble  state  ef  his 
health.  The  erection  of  the  hall  at 
Bishopbriggs  into  a  mission  station  was 
sanctioned.     On  behalf  of  the  Lansdowne 
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congregation,  the  Ber.  Dr.  Scott,  mode- 
rator, reported  that  proceedings  had  been 
taken  in  the  election  of  a  snccessor  to  the 
late  Ber.  Dr.  Eadie,  their  lamented 
pastor.  The  gentlemen  nominated  were 
the  Bev.  Thomas  Dobbie,  Leith,  and  the 
Ber.  A.  Scott  Mathieson,  Bootle,  bnt  the 
former  had  been  chosen  by  a  large 
majority.  On  the  motion  of  the  clerk,  the 
presbytery  approred  of  the  action  taken, 
and  the  moderator  remarked  that  they 
might  consider  themselves  fortanate  in 
being  able  to  fill  the  late  Dr.  Eadie*s 
place  with  snch  a  worthy  successor.    The 

Erosecntion  of  the  call  before  the  Edin- 
nrgh  presbytery  was  remitted  to  com- 
missioners who  were  elected.  It  was 
stated  that  the  Synod,  at  their  recent 
meeting,  had  appointed  the  Ber.  Bobert 
Johnstone,  D.D.,  of  Parliamentary  Bead 
Chnrch,  to  the  Chair  of  Exegesis  in  the 
Theological  Hall,  rendered  vacant  by  the 
Ber.  Dr.  Eadie's  death.  The  presbyteiy- 
was  asked  to  appoint  a  moderator  in  his 
session,  the  Synod  haying  relieved  him  of 
his  charge.  A  letter  was  read  from  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Johnstone,  requesting  liberty  to 
continue  moderator  during  the  time  he 
remained  in  the  city.  The  clerk  thought 
the  conduct  of  the  Synod  in  relieving  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Johnstone,  without  consulting 
the  con^gation  or  presbytery,  was  highly 
unconstitutional.  At  the  same  time,  he 
could  not  express  too  fully  the  honour 
which  had  been  conferred  upon  the  pres- 
bytery by  the  appointment.  There  was 
no  other  business  of  any  importance. 

Orkney. — This  presbytery  met  at  Kirk- 
wall on  Monday,  the  17th  July  —  Mr. 
Bobertson,  moderator.  A  petition  from 
the  congregation  of  Sanday,  requesting 
one  to  preside  at  a  meeting  of  the  con- 
gregation with  the  view  of  giving  a  call 
to  one  to  be  colleague  to  Mr.  Paul,  was 
unanimously  granted,  and  Mr.  Paul  was 
appointed  to  moderate  on  the  2d  August. 
A  letter  'from  Mr.  Allardice  was  read, 
stating,  for  reasons  assigned,  that  he  could 
not  undertake  the  duties  of  precuihmg  at 
the  ordination  in  Wick,  nor  of  ordavning 
at  Stromness.  The  presbytery  requested 
Mr.  Beid  to  take  his  place  at  Wick, 
and  Mr.  Ingram  his  place  at  Stromness. — 
This  presbytery  met  at  Wick  on  the  19th 
July,  for  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Mackenzie 
— Mr.  Bobertson,  moderator.  Mr.  Beid 
preached.  Mr.  Bobertson  ordained  and 
addressed  the  young  minister,  and  Mr. 
Soutar  addressed  the  people.  Messrs. 
Benney  and  Stevenson  of  the  Free  Church, 
Wick,  and  Henderson  and  Fleming  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  Paisley,  and 
Ferrier  of  Tain,  and  Hay  of  Dundee, 
being  present,  were  invited  to  correspond 
and  to  take  part  in  the  act  of  ordination, 


which  they  did.  The  senrices  wen 
brought  to  a  close  by  a  soiree  in  the 
Temperance  Hall  in  the  evening,  which 
was  crowded ;  and  excellent  addresses^ere 
given  by  the  ministers  present,  including 
Messrs.  Stevenson  from  Canada,  and 
Messrs.  Clark  and  Macdonald  of  the 
Established  Church,  Wick.— The  pres- 
bytery met  again  at  Stromness  on  the 
20th  July,  for  the  ordination  of  Mr. 
Kirkwood — Mr.  Ingram,  moderator  pro 
tern.  Mr.  Melville  preached,  Mr.  Ingram 
ordained,  and  by  request  Mr.  Henderson 
of  Paisley  gave  the  address  to  Mr.  Kirk- 
wood, and  Mr.  Fleming,  Paisley,  addressed 
the  people.  There  was  also  a  soiree  in 
the  evening  in  the  chnrch ;  addresses  weie 
delivered  by  all  the  ministers  present, 
including  Mr.  Wingate  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  Mr.  Bitchie  of  the  Free 
Church,  Stromness.  These  settlements 
are  very  happy  ones,  and  give  promise  of 
much  usefulness. 

CALLS. 

Ecclrfechan. — ^Mr.  A.  Smith,  preacher, 
Glasgow,  called  24th  July. 

Olaagow  {Lanadowne  Church),  —  Bct. 
Thomas  Dobbie,  Leith,  called  27th  July. 

Ihmdee  (BeU  Street),  —  Bev.  Da? id 
Thomas,  Lockerbie,  called  12th  August 

Kirhcowan,  —  Bev.  Alexander  Scott, 
Ballyfrenis,  called. 

Edinburgh  (PcUmerstan  Ptece).— Ber. 
Armstrong  Black,  A.M.,  Waterbeck, 
called  14th  August. 

Sanday  (OrJmey).— Mr.  D.  Calderwood, 
A.M.,  preacher,  E.Kilbride,  called  2dAog. 

Stratford  (^Presbyterian  Church),— Ber. 
David  Webster,  Kirkwall,  called. 

Bournemouth  {Presbyterian  Church),— 
Bey.  B.  D.  Barronlee,  Kirkcaldy,  called. 

-4rrfersier.— Mr.  John  Moir,  A.M.,  BJ)., 
preacher,  called. 

^  DEMISSIOir. 

Bev.  Hugh  Macfarlane,  Oban,  demitted, 
8th  August,  on  account  of  ill-health. 

OBITUARY. 

Died,  at  Sydney,  Australia,  8th  Jane, 
Bev.  J.  P.  Wood,  late  of  North  Had- 
dington, aged  33  years. 

Died,  at  Montrose,  on  the  19th  Angnst, 
Bev.  Alexander  Anderson,  A.M.,  in  the 
61st  year  of  his  age. 

Died,  at  Silloth,  on  the  23d  Augost, 
Bev.  John  Mitchell  Harvey,  D.D.,  late  of 
Palmerston  Place  Chnrch,  Edinburgh. 

HONOBABT  DEORBB. 

The  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  has  been 
conferred  *  on  Bev.  Bobert  Anderson, 
Milnathort,  by  Westminster  College^  Ful- 
ton, Missouri,  U.S. 
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The  Chbiotian  Doctrine  of  Sin.    By 
John  Tulloch,  D.D. 

Edinburgh  and  London:   William  Blackirood 
A  Sou.    187(1. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  coarse  of  lectures 
origiDating  as  thus  explained:  ^John 
Groall,  Esq.  of  Southfield,  being  deeply 
interested  in  the  defence  and  nudnten- 
ance  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  desirous  of  increasing  the 
religious  literature  of  Scotland,  be- 
queathed, in  the  hands  of  trustee^  the 
sum  of  £5000  sterling  to  found  and 
establish  a  lectureship  to  be  called  the 
Croall  Lectureship.'  It  is  further  ex- 
plained that  the  lectures  may  be  by  any 
clergyman  of  any  reformed  church  in 
Scotlaad,  provided  his  appointment  be 
made  by  at  least  two-thiras  of  the  trus- 
tees ;  the  lectures,  not  less  than  six  in 
number,  to  be  deliyered  biennially  in 
Edinburgh  during  the  winter  session  of 
the  Uniyersity  of  Edinburgh.  Principal 
Tulloch  has  received  the  first  appoint- 
ment to  this  important  lectureship,  and 
we  have  seen  it  stated  that  Principal 
Caird  is  to  be  his  successor. 

There  is  another  lectureship  which 
was  also  instituted  by  a  wealthy  and 
well-known  member  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  called  the  Baird  Lecture- 
ship. Already  four  of  the  series  of 
this  latter  have  been  deUvered,  the 
lecturers  being  Dr.  Jamieson,  Dr.  Craw- 
ford, Dr.  Smith,  and  Professor  Flint. 
The  names  of  the  gentlemen  appointed 
are  significant.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  there 
pre-vail  at  present  two  different  phases 
of  thought,  —  one  looking  in  what  is 
called  the  '  broad  school '  direction ;  the 
other,  to  the  ^old  evangelical  standards.' 
One  is  tempted  to  imagine  that  the  lec- 
turers are  representative  men,  and  that 
the  doctrines  of  both  are  to  be  set  forth. 

It  is  perhaps  imposdble,  in  the  case 
of  a  well-known  author,  not  to  come  to 
the  persual.of  a  newly-pubhshed  book 
by  him  without  some  preconceived 
notions  as  to  the  kind  of  talent  and 
nature  of  the  views  that  may  be  ex- 
pected, and  to  judge  favourably  or 
unfavourably  accordingly.  This,  how- 
ever, is  evidently  unjust,  and  a  writer 
may  be  commended  or  condemned 
merely  on  the  ground  of  certain  personal 
predHection  or  prejudices,  and  not  on 


the  ground  of  the  work   really  per- 
formed. 

We  confess  to  having  come  to  the 
perusal  of  Dr.  Tulloch's  lectures  under 
the  impression  of  certain  preconceived 
ideas;  but,  having  carefully  and  consci- 
entiously r^  them,  we  have  also  to  con- 
fess we  discovered  tiiat  these  ideas  were 
unfounded.  The  persual  of  the  book  has 
given  us  very  great  pleasure,  and  we 
have  been  constrained  to  admire  the 
high  intellectual  power,  the  abundant 
scholarship,  and  the  reverent  spirit 
which  it  everywhere  displays.  The 
writer  has  given  hunself  wholly  and 
earnestly  to  the  thorough  discussion  of 
the  important  and  difficult  subject  of 
his  lectures.  During  their  deliveiy,  they  , 
were  listened  to  with  the  utmost  interest 
by  an  audience  that  crowded  one  of  the 
kugest  of  our  metropolitan  churches; 
and  now  that  they  are  published,  they 
form  a  most  important  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  our  country,  in  a  direc- 
tion in  which,  notwithstanding  our 
numerous  theological  publications,  our 
literature  is  very  meagre. 

In  Lecture  I.,  Principal  Tulloch  dis- 
cusses '  The  Question  of  Sin  in  Relation 
to  Modem  Schools  of  Thought.'  In  this 
lecture  he  displays  that  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  state  of  modern 
thought,  and  sympathy  with  it  in  its 
spiritual  aspect,  which  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  him. 

In  lecture  II.,  '  The  Idea  of  Sin  Out- 
side of  Bevelation'  is  traced;  and  in 
Lecture  III.  our  author  advances  to 
'  The  Old  Testament  Doctrine  of  Sin.' 
And  here  he  observes,  '  that  so  soon  as 
we  come  within  the  sphere  of  revelation, 
we  find  ourselves  breathing  a  different 
atmosphere  from  that  which  comes  from 
any  of  the  natural  religions  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking.  In  all  of  these  the 
idea  of  evil  is  in  some  form  or  another 
an  external  idea.  It  comes  to  man  even 
in  its  moral  guise — in  Zoroastrianism 
and  Hellenism — from  the  outside.  It  is 
a  power  which  holds  him, — the  shadow 
of  destructive  nature  -  force,  —  or  the 
idealization  of  the  more  complex  ele- 
ments of  wrong  that  surround  him  in 
life  and  society.  It  is  hardly,  if  at  all, 
an  error  of  his  own  mind,  or  the  deprava- 
tion of  his  own  wiU.  But  these,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  the  aspects  in  which 
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from  the  first  the  idea  of  evil  comes  be- 
fore ns  in  the  Scriptures.  The  spectre 
comes  from  within,  and  not  from  with- 
out. The  enemy  is  in  man  himself,  and 
not  in  nature,  or  in  any  symbol  drawn 
from  the  suggestion  of  nature  or  of 
external  life.  In  other  words,  as  soon 
as  we  come  within  the  sphere  of  revela- 
tion, we  have  left  nature  far  behind,  and 
are  in  front  of  a  human.  wiU.  The 
sphere  of  revelation  is  from  the  first 
the  sphere  of  morality,  towards  which 
we  have  been  slowly  rising  in  our  up- 
ward advance  along  the  line  of  nature- 
religion.' 

lecture  IV.  treats  of  *•  The  Doctrine 
as  in  the  Gospels.'  And  here  advance 
is  noted,  thus :  *  The  law  was  not  to 
Christ  as  it  had  become  to  the  ordinary 
Jewish  mind  of  whatever  school, — a 
mere  letter  of  conmiand  and  prohibition. 
...  It  is  not  enough  that  men  keep 
within  the  letter,  and  in  its  sense  do 
no  violence  or  commit  no  impurity;  but 
men  are  no  less  transgressors  i  they 
cherish  angry  feelings  against  a  brother, 
or  look  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her. 
The  law,  so  far  from  being  destroyed,  is 
gbrified  and  fulfilled  in  His  teaching ; 
and  sin,  or  its  violation,  stands  forth 
not  merely  as  an  outward  act,  but  as  an 
inward  thought  or  inclination.' 

In  the  two  concluding  lectures,  '  The 
Doctrine  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles '  is  con- 
sidered,  the  last  being  specially  devoted 
to  the  unfolding  of  the  doctrine  of 
'  Original  Sin.' 

Perhaps  in  those  concluding  lectures 
the  greatest  difficulties  emerge,  and  it 
may  be  thought  that  in  these  Dr.  Tul- 
loch  departs  most  from  what  is  usually 
regarded  as  the  explanation  of  Panline 
teaching.  He  seems  to  think  that 
physical  death  may  be  in  man  quite 
apart  from  guilt,  and  in  so  far  as  it  ex- 
presses our  relation  to  Adam,  means 
simply  liability  to  punishment ;  that  as 
to  infants,  as  moral  punishment  can  be 
justly  inflicted  only  where  there  is  moral 
offence,  so  the  innocence  of  infants 
secures  their  future  weaL  Now  these 
and  umilar  questions  are  surrounded 
with  mystery ;  and  if,  even  by  going 
a  little  out  of  the  beaten  path,  our 
author  leaves  the  mystery  where  it  was, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  it  is 
for  us  impossible  of  solution. 

Dr.  Tulloch  endeavours  throughout 
to  avoid  the  extremes  of  a  nairow  theo- 
logy and  an  equally  narrow  philosophy, 


— the  hyper-Calvinistic  and  the  Mate- 
rialistic,— ^and  thus  explains  his  podtion 
and  procedure : — 

'llie  thinker  who  feels  bound  to 
recognise  both  sides  of  human  experi- 
ence,— ^the  moral  and  intellectual  idike, 
the  spiritual  and  the  scientific  to- 
gether,—  who  shrinks  from  no  dis- 
covery of  science  and  no  advaQoe  in 
knowledge,  and  yet  clings  to  the  reali- 
ties of  the  inner  life  and  the  verities  d 
a  divine  order, — has  a  hard  time  of  it 
betwixt  system-builders  on  the  one  side 
and  the  other;  the  bigotries  of  an  om- 
niscient science  on.  the  one  hand^  and 
the  jealousies  of  an  omniscient  theology 
on  the  other.  He  is  flaunted  by  the  one, 
and  suspected-  by  the  other.  But  the 
moderation  which  refuses  to  affirm  where 
the  grounds  of  affirmation  are  wanting, 
and  is  content  to  explore  and  recognise 
facts  of  whatever  Mnd,  even  where  it 
cannot  co-ordinate  them  or  bind  them 
into  a  theory,  is  at  once  the  best  note  of 
science  and  the  surest  pledge  of  a  theo- 
logy that  has  some  promise  for  the 
future  as  well  as  hold  upon  the  past' 

(1.)  Daala  Mist;  ob,  Stories  of  Shet- 
land. By  Jessie  M.  Saxbt;  with 
Pictures  by  John  Reid. 

(2.)  Until  the  Day  Break,  and  otheb 
Sermons,  By  the  late  Rev.  William 
Wilson,  A.M.,  Musselburgh ;  ^th  a 
Memoir  by  the  Rev.  James  MoiBi 
M.A.,  May  bole. 

(3.)  Jot  in  Jesus:  Brief  Memorials 
OP  Bella  Darling.  By  Samuel 
Magnauqhton,  A.M. ;  with  Prefa- 
tory Note  by  Rev.  Andrew  Thomson, 
D.D. 

Edinlniigh:  Andrew  EOiot.  1876. 
(1.)  Those  who  have  been  in  Shet- 
land dtuing  the  months  of  Bainmer 
cannot  forget  the  grandeur  of  the 
scenery,  the  feeling  of  solitude  begotten 
of  all  surrounding  ocean,  the  exhilara- 
tion of  the  bracing  atmosphere,  aod 
sense  of  increased  health  and  vigour 
enjoyed.  The  people  of  Shetland  also 
are  interesting.  The^  are  remarkably 
intelligent,  d vil,  and  virtuous ;  but  their 
lot  Is  a  hard  one.  The  soil  is  Bterilet 
and  they  have  to  live  chiefly  on  the 
product  of  the  sea;  hence  lifeisapre- 
carious  thing  in  Shetland,  and  many 
homes  are  made  desolate  by  the  siobng 
of  fishing-boats  and  the  loss  of  their 
crew.  The  manner  in  which  ^^J^, 
carried  on, — ^the  relation  hetweea  what 
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is  called  the  *  merchant  *  and  the  fisher 
people  is  not  satisfactory,  and  tends  to 
helplessness  and  poverty. 

The  book  before  us  is  written  by  one 
who  knows  and  loyes  Shetland  welL  The 
characteristics,  both  of  the  country  and 
the  people,  are  drawn  with  a  loving  and 
skilful  pen.  The  struggles,  the  suffer- 
ings, the  superstitions,  and  Yirtues  of  the 
inhabitants  are  all  vividly  delineated. 
The  trulMulness  of  the  stories  will  be 
at  once  recognised  by  all  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  Shetland,  while  they  will 
impart  much  information  concerning  it 
to  those  who  know  it  not.  Although 
the  book  is  not  professedly  religious,  it 
is  eminently  religious  in  spirit.  It  in- 
culcates lessons  <S  the  purest  morality, 
and  sets  forth  the  beauty  and  blessed- 
ness of  homes  hallowed  by  true  and 
strong  affection.  Mrs.  Saxby  dedicates 
the  book  to  her  boys,  and  it  is  one  which 
all  boys  will  read  with  entrancing 
interest  and  with  much  profit. 

The  illustrations  by  Mr.  Reid  are 
truthful  and  vivid,  and  at  once  suggest 
to  tbe  experienced  reader  the  bare,  bold 
rocks,  and  wild,  weird  scenery  of  these 
northern  isles. 

(2.)  Mr.  Wilson,  who  died  at  the  com- 
paratively early  age  of  forty-seven,  was 
for  ten  years  minister  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Mockton,  Ayrshire,  and  afterwards 
for  a  period  of  eleven  years  minister  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Musselburgh.  His 
career  as  a  student  was  a  distinguished 
one,  and  gave  promise  of  eminence, 
which  only  weakened  health  and  short- 
ened life  prevented  him  from  realizing. 
He  was  one  of  those  naturally  gracious 
and  gifted  souls,  that  inspu*ed  all  with 
whom  they  come  in  close  contact  with 
affection  and  esteem. 

The  sermons  here  given  are  of  quite  a 
superior  order.  They  are  not  indeed 
characterized  by  great  depth  or  gra^  of 
thought,  or  anyming  like  originality; 
but  there  is  a  fineness  of  feeling  and 
beauty  of  description  and  tenderness  of 
appeal,  which  must  have  made  these 
discourses  very  pleasant  and  impressive 
when  delivered,  and  which  nuike  them 
in  their  published  form  veiy  interesting 
and  attractive. 

(8.)  Dr.  Thomson,  in  his  prefatory  note 
to  this  little  volume,  says:  *  Christian 
biography  has  too  exclusively  chosen  for 
its  subject  the  lives  of  professional  men, 
such  as  Christian  ministers  and  mission- 
aries and  laymen  occupying  conspicuous 


positions  of  influence.  It  would  be  well 
if  our  religious  literature  were  more 
enriched  with  lives  and  memorials  of 
young  believers  engaged  in  their  "  com- 
mon round  and  daily  task,'^  and  that  the 
world  and  the  Church  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  might,  the 
beauty,  and  the  beneficence  of  the 
religion  of  Christ  in  them.' 

These  brief  memorials  bring  before 
the  reader  one  who  was  naturally  lovely, 
and  who,  early  coming  under  the  influ- 
ence of  divine  grace,  richly  displayed  the 
beauty  of  holiness.  More  recently  she 
entered  with  her  whole  soul  into  the 
religious  revival  with  which,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  visit  of  Messrs.  Moody  and 
Sankey,  our  land  was  blessed.  She 
devoted  herself  in  every  way,  as  a  sweet 
singer  and  earnest  Christian  worker,  to 
the  promotion  of  this  movement,  and 
won  all  hearts  by  the  amiability  of  her 
character,  the  ardour  of  her  zeal,  and 
the  elevati(Mi  of  her  piety.  The  book 
will  be  read  with  much  interest  by  those 
who  were  associated  with  her  in  Chris- 
tian work,  and  is  well  fitted  at  once  to 
stimulate  and  guide  young  disciples  to 
works  of  faith  and  labours  of  love. 

The  American  Pulpit  of  the  Day  :  A 
Monthly  Publication  of  Sermons  of 
the  most  distinguished  American 
Preachers. 

The  Study  and  the  Pulpit. 

The  Preacher's  Budget. 

The  Preacher's  Commentary. 

The  American  Monthly  for  Christian 
Families. 

London:  Richaid  D.  Dickinson.    1876. 

These  various  publications,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last,  are  specially 
addressed  and  meant  to  be  helpful  to 
students  and  ministers.  In  the  form 
of  exegesis,  sermon,  and  essay,  much 
useful  material  is  collected,  and  many 
judicious  suggestions  made.  To  the 
young  minister,  especially,  they  will  be 
"  valuable,  as  affording  him  matter  which 
he  may  very  profitably  and  quite  legiti- 
mately use. 

The  American  Monthly  has  some  very 
interesting  pap^ra  on  subjects  of  various 
kinds,  and  two  serial  tales. 

Of  course,  amid  so  much,  all  cannot 
be  equally  excellent,  and  perhaps  it  may 
be  thought  the  views  expressed  are  some- 
times different,  if  not  divergent ;  but  all 
are  pervaded  by  a  truly  religijQU9  BRirit- 
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THE  UNVEILING  OF  THE  PRINCE  CONSORT  AND  LIVINGSTONE 
MEMORIAL  STATUES. 
During  the  middle  week  of  August  *  the  grey  metropolis  of  the  North'  presented 
a  scene  of  unwonted  bustle.  At  a  time  when  the  city  ia  generally  empty,  and  ite 
inhabitants  are  seeking  to  restore  their  exhausted  energies  among  the  moon  and 
the  mountains,  and  by  the  seaside,  suddenly,  as  if  by  Qie  wand  of  an  enchanter, 
it  became  a  scene  of  much  excitement  and  manifold  activity.  The  reason  of  ibis 
was  the  visit  of  the  Queen  in  connection  with  the  unvefling  of  the  National 
Memorial  of  the  Prince  Consort  Ever  since  the  death  of  the  Prince,  Her  Majesty 
has  lived  much  in  seclusion,  and  cherished  his  memory  with  a  tendernees  and 
tenacity  which  has  been  regarded  with  reverence  by  her  subjects.  This  oppor- 
tunity, therefore,  of  seeing  her  in  circumstances  so  interesting  was  eagerly 
embraced.  Preparations  were  made  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  everything  done 
to  make  the  celebration  worthy  of  tiie  occasion. 

The  ceremony  of  the  unveiling  of  the  statue,  with  ^e  arrangementB  more 
immediately  connected  with  it,  was  at  once  simply  and  grandly  impreflsive,  and 
must  ever  be  gratefully  remembered  by  the  many  thousands  who  witnesaed  il 
It  was  an  event  of  national  importance,  and  full  of  most  interesting  and  grati^ 
significance.  The  plaudits  with  which  Her  Majesty  was  greeted  were  most  cordial, 
and  respectfully  enthusiastic.  They  testified  to  the  secure  seat  which  she  has  m 
the  throne,  of  uie  afifections  of  her  people,  and  must  have  much  comforted  and 
sustained  her  at  a  moment  when,  doubtless,  her  heart  was  deeply  stirred.  Those, 
however,  who  saw  the  Qtieen  on  her  first  visit  to  the  Scottish  metropolis  in  1842, 
then  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  domestic  happiness,  and  full  of  the  hopes  of  youth, 
and  who  also  saw  her  on  the  present  occasion,  could  not  but  think  pensively  of 
the  changes  which  the  passing  years  had  wrought;  and  even  amid  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  by  which  they  were  surroimdei,  feel  the  vanity  of  all  things 
earthly,  apart  from  their  higher  and  heavenly  relations. 

The  unveiling  of  the  Livingstone  Memorial  took  place  two  days  previous  to 
that  of  the  Prince  Consort^s,  and  would  have  been  regarded  as  quite  a  remarkable 
event  but  for  the  overshadowing  importance  of  that  which  was  so  soon  to  follow. 

The  interest  of  the  proceedings  was  much  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  the 
veteran  and  venerable  Dr.  Moffat,  who  spoke  right  nobly  of  his  noble  8on-in-|»^- 
*  There,'  said  he,  pointing  with  fond  affection  and  admiration  to  the  statue,—*  there 
was  the  man  of  God,  there  was  the  friend  of  Africa,  there  was  the  man  that  wept 
and  mourned  over  the  demon  of  slavery  that  had  slaughtered  her  thousands,  there 
was  the  man  that  never  ceased  wherever  he  came  to  hold  forth  to  those  around 
him  the  wordlp  of  eternal  life.  When  we  look  on  the  statue  now  before  us,  we  see 
in  his  right  hand  the  Book  off  the  Word,  and  that  becomes  the  character  of  the 
man.  He  has  got  a  revolver  in  his  bdt ;  and  a  man  travelling  in  the  interior  ot 
that  country  needs  a  revolver,  or  something  akin  to  it,  for  Africa  ha  a  land  of  wiKi 
beasts.  I  had  my  own  share  of  looking  and  railing  at  the  lions,  and  I  say  it  u 
perfectly  consistent  when  it  is  necessary  to  have  such  an  instrument  for  protection 
against  wild  beasts  that  it  should  be  depicted ;  but  I  do  not  think  Livingstone 
would  ever  have  shot  a  man.  No,  no  1  I  have  been  often  in  positioDS  of  dang^t 
but  I  would  a  thousand  times  rather  have  been  shot  than  see  anybody  else  shot »; 
and  I  think  that  was  the  opinion  of  Livingstone  also.  Livingstone  was  a  glory 
to  Scotland,  a  man  of  whom  we  may  all  be  proud.*  .        . 

The  reference  here  doubtless  was  to  the  conduct  of  Stanley  in  using  his  revol^ 
against  the  poor  ignorant  natives, — an  action  which  cannot  be  too  much  denounceo 
and  deplored^  Very  truly  has  it  been  said :  *  There  could  not  be  a  greater  con- 
trast than  that  between  the  explorations  of  Stanley  and  Livingstone  as  n^tf" 
both  their  ends  and  their  means.  The  aim  of  the  former  has  been  acoompUsjr 
when  he  has  passed  over  and  roughly  mapped  the  country ;  with  the  ^**®''r* 
geographical  feat  was  only  the  be^nning  of  his  mission  of  humanity.  The  o^®  j|r  ^ 
scientific  filibuster,  utterly  reckless  of  human  life  if  only  he  can  make  notes  an 
take  his  observations ;  the  other  was  a  philanthropist,  and  reached  his  greater 
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sacoesses  by  conciliating  the  natives  and  making  them  his  friends.  Liyingstone 
carried  a  reyolrer  in  his  belt,  and  once  or  twice  drew  it  threateningly ;  he  was 
often  placed  in  more  perilous  situations  than  that  of  Stanley  at  Bambireh,  but 
not  once  in  his  long  wanderings  did  he  shed  human  blood — ^not  even  in  self-defence/ 

THE  SYNOD'S  RECENT  PASTORAL  ADDRESS. 
The  Pastoral  Address  of  the  Synod  on  the  subject  of  Disestablishment  recently 
issued,  is  worthy  of  careful  perusal  and  extensive  circulation.  The  present  position 
is  historicaUy  considered  and  well  defined.  The  question  discussed  is  doubtless 
one  of  the  most  pressing  of  the  day,  and  its  urgency  ia  felt  not  by  Dissenters 
only,  but  by  the  members  of  the  Established  Church  themselves.  Thus  at  the 
dose  of  the  Pastoral  it  is  truly  said:  ^The  movements  in  the  Established 
Churches  of  our  own  country  show  that  they  feel  the  breath  of  a  new  era  coming 
in  upon,  them,  and  they  are  trying  in  different  ways  to  meet  it.  They  themselves 
begin  to  discuss  the  poesibifities  of  Disestablishment,  and  some  of  them  even 
express  hopes  of  it.  The  more  steadily  they  look  at  it,  and  the  more  they  feel  of 
the  power  of  liberality  and  inward  life,  the  less  fear  they  will  have  of  the  final 
step.  All  the  elements  of  Christian  work  among  them  are  in  our  favour,  and  will 
help  to  bring  about  the  result,  which  will  be  not  our  victory,  but  theirs  also. 
It  will  be  a  happy  event,  whidi,  by  separating  what  should  not  be  joined,  will 
unite  what  should  not  be  separate  ;  which  will  put  Christian  men  and  ministers 
in  Scotland  in  a  right  relation  to  one  another,  by  the  removal  of  privilege  and 
inequality;  and  wUl  prepare  them  for  working  in  one  Church,  for  lifting  the 
fallen,  and  reclaiming  the  outcast.  To  go  back  to  the  system  of  an  exclusive 
State  Church  is,  in  these  days,  an  anomidy  and  an  impossibility ;  and  therefore 
we  hold  our  ground  of  independence  in  revenue  as  well  as  in  government,  of 
asking  from  fellow-Christians  nothing  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  give,  and  of 
confidence  in  the  power  of  God's  truth  to  fight  its  own  battles.  Our  people  have 
shown  themselves  faithful  to  their  principles  in  past  times,  in  making  their  gifts 
to  their  Church  not  a  thing  of  caprice  or  self-will,  but  of  duty  to  God  and  grati- 
tude to  Christ ;  and  they  will  abound  in  this,  we  trust,  as  in  every  good  work, 
and  put  into  the  amount,  whatever  it  may  be,  a  higher  motive  of  love  to  God  and 
zeal  for  the  good  of  man.  They  will  also  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  the  Church,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  give  a  reason  to  those  who 
ask  them,  and  assist  as  Christian'  citizens  in  the  diffusion  and  practical  main- 
tenance of  views  which,  in  their  moral  and  legislative  triumph,  will  bring  peace 
to  many  civit  discords,  more  brotherhood  among  Christian  men,  and  a  fresh  im- 
pulse of  life  to  the  Church  of  God.' 

CONFERENCE  ON  *  CONDITIONAL  IMMORTALITY.' 
These  has  been  put  into  our  hands  a  report  of  a  conference  held  on  this  subject 
in  Liondon  in  the  end  of  May  last.  The  conference  was  presided  over  by  General 
Goodwin,  and  the  principal  speakers  were — Rev.  Mr.  Minton,  Dr.  Leask,  and  Mr. 
White.  The  task  assigned  to  Mr.  Minton  was  to  state  and  explain  the  position  of 
those  who  believe  in  *  Conditional  Immortality.'  In  doing  so  he  spoke  as  follows  :— 
'  The  main  purpose  of  revelation  is  to  illustrate  the  nature  and  consequences 
of  man's  fall,  together  with  the  nature  and  consequences  of  Christ's  salvation. 
On  the  general  aspect  of  these  subjects  there  are  no  distinctive  differences  between 
us  and  our  breth^n ;  but  so  far  as  we  differ  from  them  our  creed  is  this, — ^we  hold 
that  the  object  of  Christ's  work  is  to  restore  to  man  the  two  things  which  he  has 
lost,  holiness  and  immortality,  or  eternal  life ;  such  immortality  being  necessary, 
bod  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  from  God's  revealed  purpose  to  bring  all  evil 
to  an  end.  We  further  hold  that  the  actual  enjoyment  of  these  benefits  by  any 
human  being  to  whom  the  gospel  comes,  depends  upon  his  acceptance  of  it ;  in- 
volving, as  that  does,  his  seeking  for  glory,  honour,  and  immortality,  by  patient 
continuance  in  well-doing.  We  hold  that  those  who,  by  refusing  to  do  so,  judge 
themselves  unworthy  of  eternal  life,  remain  under  the  original  sentence  of  death, 
but  liable  to  additional  stripes  in  the  execution  of  it,  on  account  of  the  special 
guilt  they  have  incurred  through  rejecting  the  proffered  mercy, — ^an  aggravation 
of  their  punishment  which  is  obviously  suggested  by  its  being  called  *^  destruction," 
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and  represented,  literally  or  figaratively,  as  being  effected  by  tbe  most  terrible 
of  all  destructive  agents,  fire.  We  hold  it  also  to  be  distinctly  reyealed,  that  some 
men  will  to  the  last — whenever  that  last  opportunity  may  be  supposed  to  occur 
in  any  particular  case — ^receive  the  grace  of  God  offered  them  thorough  Christ  in 
vain,  and  consequently  perish  for  ever.  All  this  is  not  a  theory,  which  we  pro- 
pound as  the  probable  solution  of  some  difficulty :  it  is  not  a  ^'  view ''  to  which  we 
lean.  We  regard  it  as  the  plainest  of  all  possible  truths,  declared  as  positively 
as  human  language  could  declare  it,  and  written  as  with  a  sunbeam  upon  the 
whole  face  of  inspiration.' 

Dr.  Leask  averred  that  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  was  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  the  acceptance  of  the  gospel  by  the  heathen,  while  Mr. 
White  complained  that  they  were  altogether  ignored  by  the  religious  press.  One 
of  the  speakers  affirmed  that  the  late  Archbishop  Whately  set  forth  their  teaching 
in  an  anonymous  volume  of  sermons  published  in  the  early  part  of  his  career. 
It  is  supposed  that  Mr.  Dale  of  Birmingham  gives  his  adherence  to  it ;  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Mursell — a  name  not  unknown  to  Scottish  readers — ^was  present  at  the 
meeting,  and  expressed  his  belief  in  the  scripturalness  of  this  creed.  It  is, 
however,  we  believe,  a  creed  that  has  two  mighty  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its 
success, — the  instinctive  longings  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  testimony  of  the 
word  of  God. 


STATISTICS  OF  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCHES. 

In  the  June  (extra)  number  of  The  Messenger  and  Missionary  Record  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  England,  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings- connected  with  the 
consummation  of  the  union  is  given.  Many  of  the  speeches  are  very  eloquent  and 
intei^stmg ;  at  the  same  time  much  information  concerning  the  state  and  prospects 
of  Preebyterianism  is  succinctly  set  forth.  Statistics  are  not  generally  supposed 
to  be  interesting,  but  they  are  highly  useful.  We  extract  the  following '  Statistics 
of  Presbyterian  Churches :' — 

Complete  statistics  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  have  not  yet  been  obtained ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  total  number  of  congregations  considerably  exceeds 
20,00Q.  In  some  cases  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  congregations  exceed  the 
number  of  pastors. 

I.   UNITED  STATES. 

Smaller  Churches,   ...       544 


Presbyterian  Church  (North),  4,999 

Presbyterian  Church  (South),  1,797 

United  Presbyterian,       .        .  775 

Reformed  (Dutch),          .         .  490 


II.   GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


Church  of  S^tland, 
Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
United  Presbyterian, 
Presbyterian  Churdi  of 
land,    . 


Total, 


8,605 


Eng- 


1,374 
969 
623 

271 


Presbyterian  Church  of  Wales,  1,102 
Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  .  600 
Smaller  Churches,  not  less  than        9^ 


III.   COLONIES. 

Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  1,100 
Australian  Colonies,  .  .  348 
I^ew  Zealand,  etc.,  .        .        108 


Total, 

South  Africa,  . 
Total, 


rV.   CONTINENT. 


Reformed  Church  of  France,    .  895 

Reformed  Church  of  Holland,  .  1,595 

Secession  Church  of  Holland,  .  208 
Reformed  Church  in    Austria 


(Bohemia,    Moravia,    Hun- 
gary, and  Transylvania), 

Total, 


4,932 

99 
1,655 

2,072 

4,770 


Grand  total,         .        .        .        19,962. 
Reformed  Churches  of  Switzerland, ) 
German  Churches,  v  Not  yet  ascertained. 

Smaller  Continental  Churches,         } 
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THE  EDINBURGH  CITY  MISSION. 

The  problems  of  modern  civilisation  are  many  and  difficult.  One  of  the  most 
difficult  of  these  is  to  know  how  to  raise  our  lapsed  masses.  The  contrast, 
outwardly  at  least,  between  certain  parts  of  our  great  cities  is  painful  and  start-. 
Ung, — palaces  and  plenty  here,  hovels  and  hunger  there ;  seemingly  self-respecting 
virtue  in  this  street,  and  abandoned  vice  in  that. 

One  method  of  elevation  which  Christian  societies  have  now  for  a  considerable 
time  employed,  is  that  of  missionary  agency.  What  are  called  '  city  missionaries  * 
is  a  class  with  whom  we  are  familiar,  and  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the 
importance  of  their  labours,  or  the  difficulties  with  which  they  have  to  contend. 

There  lies  before  us  the  annual  report  of  the  Edinburgh  City  Mission,  which  is 
under  the  able  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  William  Turner.  The  report  gives  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  information,  not  only  regiurding  the  operations  of  the  society, 
but  the  state  and  population  of  the  city.  It  is  painful  to  go  into  details,  and 
unspeakably  sad  to  think  that  in  a  Christian  city  so  many  haunts  of  vice  and 
snares  for  souls  are  to  be  found.  Verily,  Satan  has  many  servants  ^^ho  serve  him 
very  willingly,  and  only  too  successfully.  In  view  of  certain  sources  of  temptation, 
the  question  of  legislative  measures  naturally  arises ;  and  surely  a  serious  responsi- 
bility rests  on  authorities,  civic  and  parliamentary,  as  to  their  proceedings  in  this 
vitsJly  important  matter.  The  time  surely  is  not  distant  when  t^e  mere  money 
question  will  not  be  reckoned  all-important.  It  has  been  said,  *  Corporations  have 
no  consciences.'  If  ever  there  was  truth  in  this  statement,  we  trust  that  it  will 
speedily  '  cease  and  determine.' 

After  all,  however,  it  is  to  means  moral  and  religious,  that  we  must  chiefly  look 
for  any  r^  and  central  and  lasting  reformation.  And  therefore  we  regard  with 
special  complacency  and  hopefulness  such  agencies  as  those  which  Christian 
societies  employ. 

In  regard  to  the  Edinburgh  Association,  we  find  the  following  statement  of  its 
operations : — 

The  agency  at  present  employed  and  superintended  by  the  City  Mission,  and  the 
work  done  during  the  post  year,  may  be  thus  summarized : 

I.  Agency. 

1.  Supported  by  the  funds  of  the  City  Mission,  are  7  district  missionaries, 

4  missionaries  to  special  classes,  and  2  Bible- women — ^in  all,  13  agents ; 

2.  Supported  by  other  societies,  are  8  district  missionaries,  and  3  missionaries  ' 

to  special  classes— in  all,  11  agents ; 
making  a  total  of  24  Christian  workers  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
society. 

II.  Work, — As  a  rule,  these  agents  give  their  whole  time  to  their  proper  mission- 
ary work,  visiting  in  their  several  spheres  five  or  six  hours  a  day,  holding  at  least 
two  regular  religious  services,  at  which  addresses  are  delivered,  every  week ;  usually 
organizing  and  conducting  Sabbath  schools,  children's  services,  and  Bible  classes ; 
often  delivering  open-air  addresses,  conducting  prayer  meetings,  and  taldng  part  in 
mothers'  meetings ;  besides  innumerable  other  services  and  labours,  all  in  the  interest 
of  the  people  of  their  charge. 

The  more  important  figures  relating  to  the  work  of  the  past  year  stand  as 
follows : — 

1.  Families  and  lodging-houses  regularly  visited,    .        .        .        10,964 

2.  Religious  meetings  held  and  addresses  given,      .        .        .  2,126 
8.  At  ^ese  the  average  attendance  has  been, — on  week  days,  610 

„            „            „            „          on  Sabbath  days,  1,054 
.  4.  Sabbath  schools,  children's  services,  and  Bible  classes  regu- 
larly held  have  been, 17 

5.  At  thes^  the  aggregate  attendance  has  been,               .        .  1,219 

It  is  to  be  added  that  all  the  district  missionaries  are  provided  with  meeting- 
houses as  commodious  and  suitable  as,  with  the  means  at  the  society's  disposal, 
can  be  obtained,  and  with  lending  libraries  for  the  use  of  those  who  attend  their 
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meetiDgB,  while  arrangements  are  also  made  on  behalf  of  the  missionaries  to  special 
classes,  enabling  them  to  conduct  religious  services  with  those  to  whom  they  are 
sent.  Hirough  the  kindness  of  friends,  and  the  liberal  arrangements  of  the  Tract 
and  Book  Society  of  Scotland,  the  missionaries  have  an  unstinted  supply  of  tracts 
for  constant  distribution. 


DISSENT  AS  IT  APPEARS  IN  NOVELS. 

It  has  been  observed  and  lamented  that  the  majority  of  novelists  do  injustice  to 
such  of  their  characters  as  purport  to  be  religious.  Religion  is  too  often  in  their 
pages  associated  with  cowardice,  meanness,  and  hypocrisy.  The  brave,  the  manly, 
and  the  honourable  are  not  represented  by  them  as  acting  from  pious  motives.  Whilst 
not  a  few  of  our  novelists  have  concerned  themselves  with  the  depicting  of  the 
religious  character,  and  too  frequently  after  the  fashion  just  referred  to,  two  of 
them  have  specially  made  it  their  business  to  deal  in  matters  ecclesiastical— viz. 
Anthony  Trollope  and  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Burchester  Towers  and  the  Chronicles  of 
CarUngford  are  well  known  for  their  churchy  proclivities.  Mrs.  Oliphant,  in  a 
lately  published  novel,  Phoibe  Junior^  which  she  avers  to  be  *  the  last  Chronicle  of 
CarUngford^^  pursues  her  favourite  theme,  and  in  what  manner  we  may  easily  guess. 
We  were  pleased  to  see,  in  a  recent  notice  of  this  book  in  the  Scotsman^  the  followiDg 
remarks,  which  are  worthy  of  consideration : — 

*  We  have,  of  course,  a  great  deal  about  Churchmen  and  Dissenters;  and  though 
Mrs.  Oliphant's  sketches  of  the  latter  are  rather  one-sided  and  unfair,  they  have  so 
much  cleverness,  and  are  so  largely  spiced  with  truth,  as  to  be  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able even  by  Dissenters  themselves.  It  is  but  right,  however,  to  say  that  our 
author  does  not  yet  appear  to  have  fully  mastered  the  raison  d'etre  of  English 
Dissent  in  its  present  conditions.  She  very  much  exaggerates,  too,  the  dependence 
of  Dissenting  ministers  upon  their  congregations.  She  is  never  tired  of  talking 
about  tyrannous  *^  leading  members  '^  and  deacons ;  but  without  insisting  on  the 
obvious  fact  that  the  tyranny  of  a  clergyman  over  his  flock  may  be  a  mush  more 
mischievous  and  more  evil  thing  than  the  tyranny  of  a  deacon  over  a  minister,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  Nonconformist  clergy,  as  a  body,  possess  as  much  influence 
and  authority  over  their  congregations  as  do  their  brethren  of  the  Establi^ment 
It  is  simply  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  female  member  of  a  Congregational  church 
could  speak  thus  of  its  minister — "  Civil  spoken  t  One  of  our  own  ministers  in  our 
own  Connection  !  Bless  you !  they're  our  servants,  that's  what  they  are  I  Vd  like 
to  see  one  on  'em  as  'ud  take  upon  him  to  be  civil  spoken  to  me !"  Moreover,  Mrs. 
Oliphant  may  take  our  word  for  it,  that  members  of  the  denomination  to  which  the 
congre^tion  of  Salem  Chapel  are  supposed  to  belong,  never  by  any  chance  egeak 
of  the  Congregationalist  body  as  **  the  Connection." ' 


THE  NEW  HYMN  BOOK. 

The  new  Hymn  Book  has  now  been  published,  and  congregations  may  supply 
themselves  with  copies  of  it  as  they  desire.  It  is  not  our  design  to  offer  any 
criticism  on  the  contents  of  the  book,  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  the 
great  care  which  has  been  expended  in  the  selection  and  collection  of  hymns  has 
been  fruitful  of  good  results.  While  old  favourites  hiave  been  retained,  many  new 
hymns  have  been  added,  so  that  both  a  great  variety  of  subject  and  music  has  heen 
obtained. 

It  has  been  published  in  four  different  sizes ;  all  of  them  are  seemly  in  appear- 
ance, and  the  type  even  of  the  smallest  is  clear  and  intelligible.  The  price  of  all  of 
them  is  exceedingly  moderate,  so  much  so  that  the  question  of  expense  cannot,  he 
regarded  as  entering  into  the  consideration  of  any  congregation.  We  would 
venture  to  suggest,  however,  that  the  edition  in  paper  covers  would  be  improved 
by  being  placed  in  boards  of  a  stronger  kind. 

Printed  by  Mdbbat  and  Gibb,  11  Queen  Street,  and  Published  by  WaLim 
Oliphant  and  Co.,  24  St.  Giles  Street,  Edinburgh,  on  the  Ist  of  September 
1876. 
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THE  LIMITS  OF  COMPREHENSION  WITHIN  THE  CHURCH : 
AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  IN  OCTOBER  1873. 

BY  REV.  PROFESSOR  SALMOND. 

I  MAY  assame  as  granted  that  there  can  be  no  Church-fellowship  with- 
out a  common  creed,  either  tacitly  supposed  or  explicitly  declared. 
Whether  the  fellowship  extend  no  further  than  the  limits  of  one  congre- 
gation, or  extend  to  many  congregations  and  include  a  denomination, 
there  must  be  a  common  creed, — ^whether  a  traditional  creed  unwritten,  or 
distinct  and  written.  I  may  also  assume  as  granted  that  no  Church  creed 
ought  to  seek  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  religious  truth,  or  to  give  a  formal 
and  imperative  deliverance  on  every  subject  of  religious  thought.  It  is 
certain  that  there  is  no  creed  of  Christendom  which  has  not  left  open  ques- 
tions', and  decUned  a  deliverance  on  some  questions  of  religious  truth  which 
occupy  our  minds.  The  question  thus  arises  :  If  there  must  be  a  creed, 
and  no  creed  ought  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  religious  thought  or  include 
all  truth,  how  much  ought  the  creed  of  a  Church  to  embrace  ?  By  what 
kind  of  principle  are  we  to  determine  what  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  included 
in  the  symbol  of  a  Church  ?  What  amount  of  formulated  religious  opinion 
ought  a  Church  to  make  obligatory  upon  its  oflBce-bearers  ?  What  is  it 
required  to  brand  as  unallowable  and  intolerable  heresy jf — what  to  regard 
.simply  as  error,  blundermg,  or  permissible  difference  of  opinion  ?  This  is 
the  question  given  me  to  discuss.  Its  pressing  importance  must  be  admitted; 
that  it  is  also  difficult  will  appear,  I  fear  only  too  plainly,  before  J  conclude. 
It  is  occupying  many  minds ;  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  very  clear  light  has 
yet  emerged,  and  I  am  painfully  aware  that  I  have  no  clear  light  to  com- 
municate. But  every  one  who  increases  the  feeling  of  the  urgency  and 
difficulty  of  a  question,  so  far  paves  the  way  to  its  ultimate  solution. 

In  this  country,  the  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  Churches  may  be  said 
to  occupy  the  position  of  antipodes  on  this  question ;  and  we  hear  it  widely 
expressed  that  both  occupy  positions  which  are  somewhat  extreme.  That  a 
man  is  a  minister  of  the  Episcopalian  Church  no  more  declares  his  religious 
belief,  than  the  fact  of  having  been  born  in  Sunderland  announces  the  colour 
of  a  man's  hair.    The  shape  of  his  coat  will  probably  tell  you  more  about 
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his  creed  than  the  altar  at  which  he  ministers.  He  may  wear  a  snrplice,  and 
yet  be  Pelagian,  Arminian  or  Calvinist,  Papist  or  Rationalist,  in  any  of  the 
twelve  degrees  of  each ;  he  may  even  be  a  Unitarian,  I  imagine  (or  SabelUan, 
which  is  the  same  thing  in  disguise),  unless  a  very  noisy  person ;  or  if  not, 
with  what  logical  consistency  Unitarianism  is  excluded,  no  man  can  tell.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a  man  be  announced  as  a  Presbyterian  minister,  yon  know 
for  certain  in  a  moment  a  hundred  of  his  beliefs  and  a  hundred  of  his  disbeliefs; 
you  can  run  over  a  catalogue  of  heresies  and  errors  which  he  has  solemnlj 
abjured ;  you  can  declare  beforehand  his  dogmatic  belief  on-  almost  every 
important  point, — on  many  even  to  subtle  metaphysical  refinements ;  you 
can  pronounce  his  opinion  even  on  some  matters  which  no  man  supposes  to 
belong  to  the  essence  of  the  gospel ;  and  no  room  at  all  is  left  for  differences 
which  are  not  matters  of  mere  detail  and  explanation.  Have  we  not  here 
two  extremes  ?  Does  not  a  Church  which  seeks  to  comprehend  all  forms  of 
religious  belief  almost  cease  to  be  a  Church  and  become  a  debating  society, 
or  an  association  for  free  inquiry?  And  is  not  the  idea  of  a  Cfanrch  a 
society  of  witness-bearers  to  truth  found,  and  not  of  searchers  for  tnith  to 
be  discovered  1  Has  such  a  Church  any  real  cohesion,  and  must  it  not  fall 
into  fragments  when  the  external  influence  which  clasps  its  parts  is  with- 
drawn f  Is  not  a  Church  whose  ministers  thus  every  week  contradict  each 
other  a  mere  Babel?  Must  not  such  a  spectacle  undermine  faith,  and 
neutralize  the  practical  work  of  a  Church  ?  But,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
whom  we  thus  reproach  turn  upon  us,  and  say.  Are  not  Presbyterian  mini- 
sters supematurally  like  each  other  in  mind  and  speech  ?  Is  such  intellectaal 
uniformity  at  all  necessary  for  the  ends  of  the  Church?  Is  not  this  rigorons 
imposition  of  so  large  a  creed  a  chain  and  clog  upon  the  spirit,  crushing  its 
free  and  generous  life,  and  sure  in  the  end  to  be  punished  with  spiritual 
unproductiveness  ?  What  harm  would  result  if  larger  room  were  left  for 
thought  to  move  unfettered  and  mind  to  act  undaunted  by  fear  of  unhappy 
consequences  ?  The  question  thus  recurs.  Does  not  the  Episcopalian  com- 
prehend too  much,  and  the  Presbyterian  too  little?  (For  the  larger  the 
creed,  the  less  is  the  comprehension ;  as  more  is  demaaded,  a  larger  number 
of  minds  is  excluded ;  the  fuller  the  creed,  the  narrower  the  Church.)  And 
if  we  try  to  strike  the  balance,  what  kind  of  principle  is  to  determine  us? 
In  short,  what  amount  of  intellectual  uniformity  ought  a  Church  to  insist 
upon  ?  What  ought  a  Church's  creed  to  contain,  and  what  ought  it  to 
omit? 

The  most  common  idea  one  hears  on  this  subject  is,  that  a  Church's  creed 
ought  to  include  only  essential  points  or  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
gospel ;  and  that,  security  being  had  that  ministers  are  evangelical,  Churches 
ought  to  rest  satisfied.  This  idea  very  naturally  suggests  itself :  the  dis- 
tinction between  essential  and  non-essential  is  no  doubt  a  real  and  tme  one, 
and  probably  the  Church  may  yet  find  the  solution  of  the  question  before  ns 
contained  in  it.  Only  it  seems  that  we  are  not  now  in  circumstances  to 
make  use  of  it.  When  we  come  to  examine  and  test  this  solution  of  our 
question,  it  is  found  to  be  practically  without  value  as  guidance,  and  it 
breaks  down  under  you  the  moment  you  try  to  put  it  to  any  practical  use. 
Who  can  furnish  any  test  by  which  to  discriminate  between  what  is  essential 
and  what  is  non-essential,  between  what  is  accidental  and  what  is  fnnda- 
mental  ?  Where  can  two  men  be  found  who  draw  the  boundary  line  ahlce. 
In  our  own  day,  have  we  not  heard  men  with  profound  earnestness  insisting 
upon  certain  points  as  vital,  which  to  most  men  have  a  very  subordinate 
importance  ?    And,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  some  reducing  to  the  rank  of 
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the  non-es8^tiaI,  truths  which,  to  the  eyes  of  most,  lie  eren  at  the  very 
heart  ?  Let  any  one  imagine  a  committee  composed  of  Dr.  Begg,  Dean 
Stanley,  and  our  Moderator,  set  to  pronounce  on  the  '  essential  v.  non- 
essential' And  if,  instead  of  the  word  ^essential '  or  ^  fdndamental,'  we  nse 
the  word  ^evangelioaV  we  really  have  not  improved  matters.  By  ^evan- 
gelical preaching '  is  commonly  meant  sach  as  has  a  decided  savour  of  the 
doctrines  of  roin,  redemption,  and  regeneration.  But  I  find  all  this  unmis- 
takeably  in  the  sermons  of  Posey,  Manning,  and  Newman.,  far  more  power- 
fully and  evangelically  than  in  the  sermons  of  many  who  lie  ecclesiastically 
much  nearer  me ;  and  are  the  points  which  separate  us  from  such  men  to  be 
made  aU  open  questions  ?  Or  if,  we  again  say,  by  ^  essential,'  ^  fundamental,' 
and  ^^evangelical,'  must  be  meant  what  is  universally  necessary  for  tl^ 
existence  of  spiritual  tife,  who  can  ever  define  the  amount  of  objective  theo- 
logical truth  which  must  be  in  the  intellect  to  make  spiritual  life  possible  ? 
What  amount  of  objective  theological  truth  was  in  the  mind  of  the  woman 
who  was  a  sinner,  or  of  the  thief  on  the  cross  ?  We  fear  that  no  very 
reliable  help  comes  from  this  oft-mentioned  distmction  between  what  is 
essential  and  what  is  non-essential ;  and  that  any  attempt  to'  solve  the 
question  before  us  by  means  of  it  would  break  down.  As  matter  of  fact, 
not  one  of  the  creeds  of  Christendom  was  framed  with  any  immediate  refer- 
ence to  it,  as  determining  the  points  on  which  deliverances  have  been  giv^ 
or  withheld ;  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  it  would  not  succeed  in  our 
day  in  forming  any  creed,  except  one  whidi  would  be  worthless  from  its 
vagueness.  The  Protestant  Church  of  France  made  the  endeavour  recently, 
witii  what  kind  of  success  all  the  world  knows. 

There  is  a  great  class  of  questions  which  do  not  admit  of  ftny  abstract 
solution  as  matters  of  theory, — questions  which  refuse  to  be  dealt  with  other 
than  practically,  and  for  which  there  is  only  such  partial  and  practical 
solution  as  circumstances  will  allow;  and  I  apprehend  that  the  question 
before  us  is  one  of  them.  For  example,  the  question  of  the  best  govern- 
ment for  a  nation — ^how  much  power  ought  to  lie  in  the  hands  of  the  monarch, 
how  far  the  people  ought  to  be  represented,  and  such  hke — can  never  be 
determined  by  reference  to  some  abstract  ideal  of  justice.  The  answer  will 
differ  in  every  land,  and  in  the  same  land  will  be  different,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances and  practical  exigences. !  Or,  again,  take  a  question  like  the 
right  of  Poland  or  Ireland  or  the  Southern  States  of  America  to  a  separate 
national  existence  :  you  can  never  lay  down  beforehand  any  certain  principle 
of  universal  application  by  which  to  solve  such  questions  as  thev  rise ;.  each 
case  is  solved  separately  in  a  rough,  practical,  and  temporaiy  way.  It 
would  be  easy  to  multiply  sunilar  examples.  Now  I  surmise  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  limits  of  prescribed  and  imperative  belief  in  Churches,  in  Hke 
manner  admits  of  no  abstract  determination,  but  only  of  what  may  be  called 
a  historical-practical  determination.  What  the  Church  actually  is  demand- 
ing of  its  office-bearers  has  not  been  determined  by  any  abstract  view  of  the 
relative  importance  of  the  points  thus  insisted  on.  The  confessions  were 
framed  under  the  pressing  necessity  of  the  day  which  gave  them  birth,  and 
still  reflect  the  controversies  of  a  given  age.  The  question  put  has  always 
been — ^not,  What  is  highest  eternal  trnth  for  all  ages  ? — ^but.  What  have  we 
in  iMs  given  age  and  time  to  confess  and  pnt  forth  ?  And  it  must  always  be 
so.  Any  attenq[>t  at  this  day  to  construct  a  Church  confession  according  to 
some  idea  cf  ibe  essential  and  abstractedly  great  in  truth,  «nd  to  retain  it 
alone,  would  end  in  liie  creation  of  a  milk-«nd«water  creed  of  no  value  what- 
ever.   If  it  were  true,  hearty,  and  fit  to  be  the  symbol  of  a  Chnrcfa.  it 
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most  of  necessity  reflect  the  very  spirit  and  liying  thought  of  this  age,  as 
distingoished  from  every  other  age. 

If  what  I  haye  been  saying  is  jnst, — ^if  the  question  before  ns  admits  of  no 
abstract-theoretical  answer,  bnt  only  of  a  practical-historical  answer,— it 
then  mnst  assume  a  new  form,  and  becomes  this  question — What  ought  we 
as  a  Church  to  do  in  these  present  circnmstances  in  the  matter  of  our  con- 
fession ?  or,  How  far  ought  we  or  can  we  in  our  circnmstances  meet  the 
crying  demand  for  a  larger  comprehension  ?  We  ought  to  revise  and  recast 
our  Confession  of  Faith,  is  widely  told  us  both  from  without  and  from 
within ;  revise  and  recast  it,  to  bring  it  nearer  the  belief  of  catholic  Christen- 
dom, to  make  it  more  accurately  express  the  living  thought  of  the  time,  and 
in  order  to  present  a  fairer  countenance  to  those  who  look  upon  ns.  I 
believe  that  such  revision  and  recasting  is  urgently  necessary,  but  I  believe 
even  more  decidedly  that  the  task  is  at  present  an  utter  impossibility,  and  is 
likely  to  remain  so  for  a  very  long  time  to  come.  Few  will  maintain  that 
the  relationship  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  to  their  Confession  of  Faith  is 
a  very  happy  one.  A  confession  ought  to  fit  the  mind  of  a  Church  and  the 
individual  accepting  it  as  a  well-made  garment  fits  the  body,  and  be  worn 
without  any  consciousness  of  restraint  or  impediment ;  or  it  ought  so  sweetly 
and  naturally  to  express  and  mirror  the  religions  thought  and  spirit  of  a 
Church,  that  it  would  scarcely  ever  be  thought  of  as  an  external  anthority 
and  a  law.  That  such  is  the  case,  few  will  assert ;  and  that  it  is  not  so  is 
without  blame  on  our  part,  and  does  not  imply  that  we  are  not  the  true 
spiritual  children  of  those  who  framed  it.  Our  Confession  of  Faith  is  a 
historical  document  reflecting  the  age  which  produced  it, — its  practical 
necessities,  its  controversies,  and  its  scientific  methods.  Every  chapter  of  it 
has  direct  or  indirect  reference  to  the  prominent  errors  of  the  time,  especially 
to  those  of  Rome.  It  must  needs,  therefore,  become  like  an  old-fashioned 
garment.  If  the  men  who  made  it  were  now  making  it,  would  they  now 
make  it  the  same  ?  Protestantism  has  now  a  different  set  of  enemies.  It  is 
no  doubt  still  incumbent  on  us  to  show  cause  why  we  should  not  become 
Popish ;  but  still  more  urgent  is  the  present  call  upon  Protestantism  to  show 
cause  why  it  should  not  become  rationalistic  Unitarianism,  and  why  that 
old  word,  '  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world,'  should  not  be  held  to  mean,  '  Behold  the  greatest  moral-religions 
genius  which  humanity  has  produced.'  Protestantism  has  now  to  maintain 
itself  against  the  strong,  deep  current  setting  in  towards  this  issue  (for  that 
is  the  logical  end,  and  the  thumest  veil  only  separates  such  men  as  Stanley 
from  that  issue).  It  is  a  new  kind  of  ideas,  and  a  new  kind  of  diflScnlties, 
which  fills  the  Protestant  camp  with  uneasiness,  and  causes  us  to  feel  that 
our  present  symbols  are  those  of  a  buried  age,  and  no  more  grapple  with 
the  new  spirit  than  the  matchlocks  of  our  ancestors  with  the  new  form  of 
warfare.  And  are  we  to  blame  for  this?  But  then  we  stand  only  at  the 
transition-point.  The  new  enemy  is  not  fully  developed.  The  storm  is  only 
brewing,  and  has  not  burst.  The  forces  are  only  gathering  to  battle  from 
afar.  Any  attempt  to  recast  our  confessions,  as  against  the  new  interpreta- 
tion of  Christianity,  would  be  premature,  and  can  only  be  done  probably 
after  a  generation  or  two  of  intense  intellectual  spiritual  wrestling,  which 
will  powerfully  sift  the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  and  throw  the  Church  back 
upon  its  fundamentals,  with  clearer  discrimination  than  ever  of  the  very 
essence  of  Christianity.  It  is  on  this  account  chiefly  (although  by  no  means 
exclusively)  that  I  believe  any  attempt  at  revision  now  would  be  futile. 
And,  further,  does  any  one  imagine  that  those  outside  tie  Church,  who  are 
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crying  to  ns  to  revise  onr  standards,  know  what  they  wonld  be  at?  Or 
that  those  who  make  the  demand  within  are  at  all  agreed,  either  as  to  what 
they  would  drop,  or  what  they  would  add — ^what  they  wonld  modify,  and 
what  they  would  intensify?  And  a  revision,  to  be  a  true  revision,  would 
need  to  proceed  in  both  directions.  The  question  of  the  limits  of  compre- 
hension would  find  itself  face  to  face  with  a  double  problem. 

I  have  referred  to  a  consideration  which  must  make  every  creed  in  course 
of  time  antiquated ;  but  the  necessity  for  revision  arises  in  our  case  from 
other  causes.  It  is  now  more  vividly  reahzed  than  it  used  to  be,  that  a  dis« 
tinction  must  be  drawn  between  revelation  and  the  promulgating  like  laws 
from  heaven  of  a  given  number  of  abstract  doctrines — ^between  God's  eternal 
truth  and  man's  scientific  reconstruction  of  that  truth — ^between  the  gospel 
and  human  systems  of  theology ;  that  they  have  been  too  closely  identified ; 
and  that  men,  applying  their  metaphysical  intellect  to  the  living  word  of  God, 
have  carried  the  results  sometimes  to  the  very  verge  of  the  precipice,  and, 
inserting  these  results  in  Church  confessions,  have  imposed  a  too  heavy  yoke 
upon  their  children.  It  is  felt  that  Protestantism,  to  be  true  to  its  own  idea, 
must  permit  the  scientific  reconstruction  of  the  spiritual  truth  implicitly 
given  in  the  religious  soul  and  in  the  Bible  its  perfect  norm,  room  for  free 
movement,  and  not  permit  it  to  become  a  petrifaction,  and  not  allow  any 
past  generation  of  theologians  to  lie  like  a  nightmare  on  the  minds  of  men. 
It  is  felt  that  the  Church  has  been  unnecessarily  suspicious,  and  had  too 
little  faith  in  the  power  of  divine  trath  to  take  care  of  itself ;  has  too  much 
acted  as  if  it  imagined  that  unless  it  bound  men  to  believe  certain  things 
they  would  all  instantly  believe  the  contrary ;  and  has  been  almost  a  cruel 
mother,  when  it  made  young  sensitive  minds  swear  concerning  a  human  book 
unqualified  acceptance  of  its  every  jot  and  tittle,  identifying  absolutely  its 
scientific  definitions  with  the  truths  of  God.  These  are  the  feelings  which 
breed  the  present  uneasiness  and  impatience,  and  feed  the  cry  for  revision ; 
and  if  there  can  be  no  revision  at  present,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  How  meet 
the  demand  for  intellectual  toleration  and  larger  comprehension  ?  Shall  we 
meet  it  with  a  flat  negative,  or  can  we  in  some  manner  accede  to  it  ? 

It  seems  to  me  manifest  that  our  actual  circumstances  forbid  us  much 
extending  the  present  limits  of  comprehension — extending  them  even  so  far 
as  most  of  us,  I  believe,  would  like  to  extend  them ;  and  will  unfortunately 
oblige  us  to  exclude  men  whom  we  yet  joyfully  hail,  not  only  as  good  men, 
but  as  great  and  gifted  teachers  upon  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  has  been 
lavishly  poured  out.  For  who  will  deny  that  such  men  as  Neander,  and 
Jnlius  Muller,  and  Olshausen,  and  Stier,  and  Tholuck  have  been  an 
incalculable  blessing  to  the  Church  of  this  century  ?  We  feel  the  moral 
contradiction  of  our  position,  when  we  have  to  confess  that  the  great 
teachers,  whose  books  are  on  our  shelves,  and  who  feed  our  minds  in  our 
closets,  can  never  enter  our  pulpits  nor  occupy  our  chairs.  But  we  cannot 
now  make  the  door  wide  enough  for  them.  This  inability  is  part  of  our 
inheritance,  and  we  cannot  help  ourselves,  however  much  we  may  regret  our 
position ;  for  no  Church  can  safely  at  once  affirm  and  deny  its  creed ;  and  it 
would  lose  more  than  it  gained  by  reducing  the  meaning  of  subscription  to 
little  more  than  this : — I  remain,  yours  very  truly,  Adam  Presbyter.  At 
the  same  time,  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  absolutely  helpless.  I  do  not 
share  the  spirit  of  those  who  glory  in  setting  their  faces  like  a  flint ;  who 
speak  as  if  the  safety  of  a  Church  lay  in  a  protest  of  Finality,  in  making 
subscription  as  hard  and  cruel  as  possible,  and  the  grip  of  the  Confession  as 
like  as  possible  the  grip  of  an  armed  jailor.    I  believe  that  is  not  the  spirit 
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of  Christ,  but  the  ferocious  spirit  of  EcclesiaBticism^  making  earnest  souls 
sceptical,  and  frightening  men  of  intellectual  mjnds  from  the  ministry ;  and 
that  it  is  the  worst  possible  way  of  meeting  the  spiritual  restlessness  wd 
morbidness  of  our  age  and  time.    I  am  happy  to  think  that  I  am  a  mmister 
of  a  Chnroh  which  does  not  show  this  spirit,  and  whose  history  ^ows  that 
it  is  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  its  historical  position  will  admit  of^  in  making 
its  teaching  reflect  the  spirit  of  catholic  Christendom.     We  have  three 
alleylations  for  a  minister's  intellect  and  conscience  in  the  matter  of  sub- 
scription, and  the  only  thing  practically  possiUe  to  ns  is  to  extend  liiem  as 
far  as  possible.    The  first  is,  that  the  form  of  words  in  which  we  declare  our 
acceptance  is  made  as  mild,  kindly,  and  genial  as  is  possible,  consistently 
with  its  haring  an  explicit  meaning.    The  Free  Church  makes  office-bearers 
say  ih&t  they  sincerely  own  and  believe  the  whole  doctrine  contained  in  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  that  they  acknowledge  the  same  as  the  confesaion  of 
their  faith,  and  that  they  will  firmly  and  constantly  adhere  thereto.    Onr 
Church — ^that  they  receive  the  Confession  of  Faith  as  an  exhibition  of  the 
sense  in  which  they  understand  the  Scriptures.    It  may  be  that  these  two 
declarations  amount  to  the  same  thing ;  only  the  former  is  hard  and  harsh, 
the  latter  gentle  and  kindly — ^the  former  the  voice  of  a  suspicious  master, 
the  latter  the  voice  of  a  loving  mother,    i^d  there  are  few  of  us  who  have  not 
felt  and  appreciated  the  difference,  rejoiced  in  the  alleviation  which  it  yields, 
and  thanked  the  meek  wisdom  of  the  fathers  who  allowed  the  spirit  of 
humanity  thus  to  temper  the  severity  of  their  orthodoxy.     The  second  aUevia- 
tion  lies  in  the  recognition  of  the  principle  that  the  animus  imponentis — the  mind 
and  spirit  of  the  Church  imposing — is  held  to  determine  the  meaning  in  which  a 
confession  is  received,  and  not  the  mere  language  grammatically  or  lej^ally 
interpreted, — ^that  the  animus  imponentis  is  a  co-interpreter  with  the  ipsissim 
verba.     Without  the  relief  of  this  principle,  subscription  would  be  a  moral 
impossibility  and  quite  intolerable.    It  may  be  formally  denied,  bat  it  is 
tacitly  recognised  in  every  Church.    And  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  ereiy 
Presbyterian  Church  is  really  in  some  things  demanding  more,  and  in  other 
things  demanding  less,  than  the  Confession,— demanding,  e,g.^  more  on  the 
inspiration  of  Scripture  than  the  Confession  defines,  and  less  on  the  sacra- 
ments than  it  defines;  and  if  this  principle  be  admitted,  this  coroUary 
further  follows  from  it,  that  no  man  need  have  a  defiled  conscience  who 
honcfstly  utters  every  thought  of  his  Iteart  as  circumstances  demand  it,  like 
a  loyal  son  prepared  meekly  to  bow  to  thff  decision  of  his  ecclesiastical 
superiors,  if  they  tell  him  that  he  has  uttered  that  which  vexes  the  mind  or 
wounds  the  conscience  of  the  Church  in  which  he  serves.    The  third  allevia- 
tion lies  in  the  Protestant  principle  that  every  Church  is  free  to  revise, 
diminish,  or  increase,  or  change  its  creed ;  that  we  disclaim  all  infallibilitj 
and  finality,  are  under  the  law  to  Christ  more  than  to  our  creed,  and  are 
under  obligation  to  our  Head  to  be  guided  by  the  Spirit  into  all  truth.    For 
if  this  principle  be  true,  it  involves  this, — ^that  a  Church  may  make  the  dis- 
covery that  it  has  erred  by  excess  or  defect  (and  such  discovery  must  hegm 
with  the  individual),  and  that  a  crisis  may  come  upon  the  individual  or 
cluster  of  individuals,  or  the  whole  Church,  when  it  finds  itself  awkwardly 
placed  in  relation  to  its  confession,  or  even  contradicting  it,  without  dis- 
honesty.    The  security  that  no  moral  hurt  will  hence  arise  is  utterance; 
only  utterance  ought  to  be  withheld  to  the  hour  of  perfect  maturity  of  con- 
viction;    Our  own  Church  has  passed  through  such  a  crisis  in  regard  to  the 
Establishment  question ;  and  it  may  pass  through  a  similar  crisis  on  more 
hnportant  matters.    These  are  the  three  alleviations  of  the  r^our  of  sab- 
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scription ;  and  tjbie  only  practical  answer  we,  as  a  historical  Church,  can 
give  to  the  qnestioa  of  the  limits  of  comprehension,  lies  in  their  assertion  to 
their  utmost  limits.  This  is  all  the  answer  at  least  which  my  most  painful 
excogitation  has  be^  able  to  arrive  at. 

There  was  a  time  when  this  question  of  creeds  and  the  limits  of  compre- 
henfiion  did  not  trouble  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  when  it  was  felt  through- 
oat  its  bounds  that  there  was  one  body  and  one  spirit,  one  Lord  and  one 
faith ;  and  that  happy  time  has  only  vanished  to  return  more  gloriously^ 
when  the  Church  of  Christ  shall  have  developed  all  its  contents  in  victorious 
conflict  with  the  sin  and  darkness  of  the  world.  There  is  a  beautiful  timet 
in  the  history  of  the  individual  soul,  when,  in  the  joy  of  a  new-found  treasure, 
^kzing  in  adoration  on  a  crucified  Lord,  and  in  immediate  experience  of 
redemption  as  a  fact  revealed  in  immediate  consciousness,  the  spirit  knows 
no  questions  and  needs  no  theology.  But  that  hour  vanishes ;  the  day  of 
reflection  supervenes  upon  the  day  of  immediate  possession.  We  have  to 
think  out  all  we  have  found,  and  transfer  the  cont^ts  of  the  heart  into  the 
consciousness  of  the  intellect,  and  the  Uving  experience  into  logical  forms 
for  objective  belief;  and  we  know  how  painful  and  searching  that  work 
becomes, — what  sorrow  and  distress  is  in  it, — how  some  all  their  lives  can 
scarcely  finish  it  and  come  back  to  the  day  of  their  youth.  And  so  it  is 
with  the  universal  Church,  and  such  is  its  history ;  and  hence  has  arisen  such, 
a  question  as  now  distresses  it.  But  the  Spirit  of  God  will  lead  it  through 
and  bring  it  to  the  happy  era,  when  it  will  be  blessed  with  the  vigour  of 
numhood's  intelligence  and  the  simplicity  of  childhood's  faith,  and  in  the 
nnity  of  the  Spirit  will  again  proclaim^  There  is  one  body,  one  spirit,  one 
Lord,  and  one  faith.  The  present  ferment  of  belief  in  the  Church  is  only, 
on  a  large  scale,  the  ferment  of  the  mind  of  a  theological  student  wherein 
reflection  is  working,  when  he  passes  from  the  Church  to  the  school.  But 
we  do  not  doubt  the  issue  with  a  true  student,  provided  he  have  the  Ufe  and 
retain  the  glow  of  his  piety.  We  need  as  Uttle  doubt  the  issue  with  the 
universal  Church,  for  we  know  that  death  can  never  more  strike  it  to  the 
heart's  core. 
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BY  THE  LATE  BEV.  DAVID  SMITH,  D.D.,  BIGGAB. 

The  duties  of  the  eldership,  as  may  easily  be  perceived  by  those  who  atten^ 
tively  and  intelligently  consider  them,  are  so  weighty  and  important — so 
much  depends  on  their  right  and  successful  discharge — ^that  even  the  most 
hopeful  and  zealous  at  times  are  tempted  ^  to  grow  weary  in  well-doing,'  and,, 
like  Elijah  under  the  juniper  tree,  give  way  to  deep  depression. 

This  depressing  sense  of  what  the  office  requires  is  deepened  by  the 
actual  difficulties  with  which  the  faithful  elder  finds  he  must  contend,,  in 
attempting  to.  discharge  his  duties.  Instead  of  always  being  cheered  on  by 
the  countenance  £Uid  assistance  of  those  whose  good  he  so  fervently  desireS: 
and  labours  to  promote,  he  finds  frequently  that  his  best  efforts  to  do  his 
duty  are  rather  suffered  than  warmly  approved,  and  while  in  some  instances 
they  are  resented  as  injurious,  they  are,  he  is  led  to  fear,  in  no  instance  properly 
appreciated.  ^  Elders  have  said,  as  one  remarks,  if  we  go  into  their  houses, 
the  people  will  hold  us  intruders ;  if  we  conduct  their  devotions,  they  will 
remark  upon  us  as  unpractised ;  if  we  reprove  their  errors,  they  will  resent 
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ns  as  officious  and  intermeddlmg.'  Then,  added  to  these,  there  is  frequently 
the  want  of  that  visible  success  which,  might  prove  a  conBterpoise  to  the 
other  disconragements  which  the  elder  has  to  straggle  with — ^nay,  often  the 
frostration  of  his  most  sanguine  hopes  and  the  blighting  of  his  fairest  pro- 
spects. This  is  the  dark  side  of  the  picture.  And  though  we  think  that 
over-sensitiveness  has  made  it  darker  in  many  instances  than  the  actnal 
circumstances  will  justify,  we  are  free  to  admit  that  there  are  dark  shades 
in  the  reaUty.  The  elder's  office,  like  the  minister's  office,  is  attended  with 
discouragements  often  many  and  weighty.  But  while  we  would  not  overlook 
what  is  discouraging,  we  would  especially  wish  to  fix  attention  on  what  is 
encouraging  and  cheering.  The  picture  has  a  bright  side  as  well  as  dark- 
its  lights  as  well  as  its  shadows ;  and  the  bright  greatly  preponderates  orer 
the  dark.  We  would  now  call  attention  briefly  to  some  of  those  encourag- 
ing circumstances  connected  with  the  elder's  office. 

I.  The  Nature  of  the  Work. 

'  If  any  man  desire  the  office  of  a  bishop — elder,  he  desireth  a  good 
work.'  It  is  good  in  every  sense, — honourable,  useful,  pleasant ;  good  in 
every  respect, — ^in  its  origin,  in  its  design,  in  its  tendency,  in  its  results.  Its 
object  is  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer  and  advance  the  best 
interests  of  men.  It  is  not  merely  useful,  it  is  benevolent ;  it  is  not  simply 
honourable,  it  is  divme.  The  eloquent  Hall  has  the  following  remarks  in 
reference  to  the  office  of  the  ministry,  which  may  be  applied  with  equal  pro- 
priety to  the  office  of  the  eldership :  '  How  high  and  awful  a  function  is  that 
which  proposes  to  establish  in  the  soul  an  interior  dominion — to  illnmmateits 
powers  by  a  celestial  light — and  to  introduce  it  to  an  intimate,  ineffable,  and 
unchanging  alliance  with  the  Father  of  Spirits !  What  an  honour  to  be  em- 
ployed as  the  instrument  of  conducting  that  mysterious  process  by  which 
men  are  born  of  God — ^to  expel  from  the  heart  the  venom  of  the  old  serpent 
— to  purge  the  conscience  from  invisible  stains  of  guilt — to  release  the 
passions  from  the  bondage  of  corruption,  and  invite  them  to  soar  aloft  into 
the  regions  of  uncreated  light  and  beauty !'  Now,  having  received  such  a 
ministry,  you  ought  to  faint  not.  It  is  a  ministry  which  is  assimilated  in  its 
object  to  the  mission  of  the  Redeemer  into  our  world,  and  to  the  administra- 
tion of  God  in  His  providential  government.  In  the  faithful  performance, 
therefore,  of  the  duties  of  your  office,  you  are  '  workers  together  with  God,' 
and  with  Christ.  Verily  your  fellowship  is  in  this  respect  not  only  with 
the  holy  prophets  and  apostles  who  have  been  since  the  world  began,  but 
*  with  the  Father  and  with  His  Son  Jesus  Christ.'  And  should  not  the  con- 
sideration of  this  have  its  effect  not  only  in  sustaining  you  under,  but  in 
elevating  you  above,  all  the  passing  discouragements  which  you  may  have  to 
encounter?  What  though  men  should  frown,  if  God  smiles? — what  though 
your  work  be  difficult,  if  it  be  also  thus  high,  holy,  heavenly  ?  There  is  a 
dignity  in  the  work  which  will  ennoble  the  meanest,  and  should  sustain  the 
weakest.  In  short,  in  the  words  of  an  excellent  minister  in  a  published 
address  to  elders,  we  would  say, '  In  the  discharge  of  your  duties,  what  will 
animate  you  more  than  an  increased  conviction  that  you  serve  the  Lord 
Christ — that  He  has  counted  you  faithful,  putting  you  into  the  ministry— and 
that,  chosen  by  the  people  themselves,  you  are  without  temporal  reward  from 
them,  and,  often  with  many  secular  sacrifices  of  your  own,  "  their  servants 
for  Jesus'  sake"?'  And  now  there  is  a  hope  of  God  appearing  in  His  glory 
and  building  again  Zion,  how  dutiful,  how  delightful,  to  be  *  workers  together 
with  Him'!    Honoured  work  1  Let  us  be  all  at  it,  and  always  at  it.    What 
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of  popular  prejudice  in  your  case  ?  You  ought  to  be  superior  to  it,  and 
you  may  if  you  will.  What  of  any  popular  error  ?  You  should  reprove 
it,  you  should  correct  it — not  succumb  to  it. 

II.  The  Consciousness  of  having  faithfully  performed  Important  Duties. 

This  was  one  of  the  Apostle  Paul's  encouragements  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  duties.  '  Our  rejoicing,'  says  he,  '  is  this,  the  testimony  of  our  consciences, 
that  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  not  with  fieshly  wisdom,  but  by  the 
grace  of  God,  we  have  had  our*conversation  in  the  world.'  And  this  encourage- 
ment,/atY^/t//  elders,  is  yours;  and  it  is  an  encouragement  which  no  one  can 
take  from  you.  With  conscience  on  your  side — and  this  you  may  always 
have — ^testifying  to  your  fidelity  and  diligence,  you  can  afford  to  struggle 
with  external  difficulties,  and  even  to  submit  to  hostile  reproaches.  ^  The 
answer  of  a  good  conscience'  within  will  counterbalance  and  neutralize  the 
pressure  of  a  whole  atmosphere  of  discouragement  from  without.  What 
woald  chill  and  sink  the  individual  who  has  no  internal  support  to  fall  back 
upon,  will  make  little  or  no  impression  at  all  upon  him  who  id  sustained  by 
'  conscience  toward  God.'  Supposing  the  worst  that  can  befall, — supposing, 
on  the  one  hand,  success  to  be  withheld,  and,  on  the  other,  the  approbation  of 
your  fellow-Christians, — ^you  still  have  remaining  with  you  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  done  your  duty ;  and  this  rightly — that  is,  evangelically — 
viewed,  is  a  legitimate  and  unfailing  source  of  satisfaction.  As  it  is  the 
privilege  of  a  good  man  not  to  be  dependent  upon  external  circumstances 
for  his  felicity,  but  Ho  be  satisfied  from  himself,'  so  it  is  the  privilege  of  a 
good  office-bearer  in  the  Church  to  have,  next  to  that  which  is  from  above, 
the  principal  source  of  his  happiness  from  within,  ^  springing  up  like  a  well 
of  water '  in  a  fortified  city,  which  no  enemy  can  cut  off,  or  the  sun  dry  up. 
With  regard  to  success^  it  ought  always  to  be  recollected  that  we  are  not 
answerable  for  it,  and  that  which  will  be  required  of  us  at  best,  will  not  be 
whether  our  field  of  labour  has  brought  forth  abundantly,  but  whether  it  has 
been  well  cultivated, — ^not  whether  the  desirable  effect  has  been  produced, 
but  whether  the  means  have  been  used,  and  used  in  such  a  manner  as  was 
calculated  to  secure  that  effect.  ^  Though  Israel  should  not  be  gathered,' 
you  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that,  in  employing  the  means  to  the 
end,  you  have  borne  your  humble  pJtrt  in  the  work ;  and  that,  as  the  soldier 
who  falls  as  well  as  he  who  survives  to  enjoy  the  triumph  contributes  his 
part  to  the  victory,  so,  along  with  all  the  faithful  soldiers  of  the  cross, 
you  '  shall  be  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord.'  Though  you  should  have 
to  say,  therefore,  '  I  have  laboured  in  vaiu,  I  have  spent  my  strength  for 
nought  and  in  vain,'  you  can  add,  in  looking  back  upon  your  faithful 
though  you  may  think  feeble  labours,  'yet  truly  my  judgment  is  with 
the  Lord,  and  my  work  i*  with  my  God.'  And  then,  with  respect  to  the 
approbation  and  countenance  of  your  fellow-Christians^  you  are  to  recollect 
that,  though  not  a  matter  to  be  despised,  it  is  not  your  reward :  you  work 
not  for  men's  applause, — ^you  have  a  nobler  object  in  view,  the  approba- 
tion of  God.  The  faithful  servant  who  ministers  to  his  fiellow-servants,  will 
indeed  regret  when  he  does  not  secure  their  good  opinion.  But  his  regrets 
will  be  alleviated — ^we  might  say  compensated — by  the  consciousness  that  he 
deserved  it,  and  especially  that  he  has  commended  himself  by  bis  fidelity  to 
his  Master  and  theirs.  It  is  unwise  as  well  as  wrong  to  seek  our  reward  in 
the  gratitude  or  good  opinion  of  our  fellow-creatures.  It  is  to  seek  it  in  that 
which  is  as  uncertain  and  empty  as  the  wind,  which  a  breath  may  blow  into 
beauty,  and  again  a  breath  may  wither  into  decay.    The  consciousness  that 
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yon  haye  been  doing  yonr  Master's  will — doing  it  faithfnllj,  lioweTer  imper- 
fectly— ^is  a  plant  that  will  stand  in  all  weathers.  It  will  remain  green  alike 
amid  the  frost  and  snows  of  winter  and  the  scorching  heats  of  summer.  Bach 
a  consciousness  has  enlightened  the  gloom  of  the  martyr's  dmigeon,  and 
enlivened  the  appalling  apparatus  of  the  scaffold  on  which  he  suffered. 
This  high,  hononrabk,  heaven-bom  consciousness,  faithful  servant  of  Christ, 
isyonrs. 

III.  The  Services  rendered  to  Religion  and  the  Church. 

We  have  supposed  in  the  preceding  section  that  an  elder  may  be  faitJi- 
f ul,  and  yet  have  no  success  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  functionB.  But 
the  supposition,  while,  alas !  not  an  unwarrantable,  is  an  extreme  one:  We 
believe  there  is  no  instance  of  any  office-bearer  in  the  Church,  whatever  his 
rank  or  capacity,  who  f aitlif  uUy  and  diligently  performs  his  duties,  whose 
efforts,  sooner  or  later,  and  in  a  greater  or  less  measure,  are  not  attended 
with  success.  Faith  and  duty  are  seeds  which,  when  sown,  are  seldom 
entirely  or  ultimately  lost.  They  retain  long  under  the  clods  the  power  of 
germination,  and  may  frequently  be  seen  sprouting  up  in  the  most  unlooked- 
for  situations  and  in  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances.  We  are  too  fre- 
quently apt  to  limit  improperly  our  ideas  of  success  to  one  form  of  it,  namely, 
the  conversion  of  sinners.  This  is  indeed  a  very  important  kind  of  success, 
and  one  of  which  we  ought  to  be  especially  ambitious.  It  is  only  by  conyer- 
sion  that  the  true  membership  of  the  Church  can  be  kept  up,  for  it  is  a 
maxim  of  Christianity  as  old  as  the  apostles'  day,  that  a  Christian  is  not 
born  but  made.  But  though  this  is  a  most  important  form  of  success,  it  is 
not  the  only  form.  In  as  far  as  an  office-bearOT  in  the  Church  enlightens 
the  ignorant,  confirms  the  irresolute  and  wavering,  reclaims  the  backstidiog, 
comforts  the  sorrowful,  counsels  the  perplexed,  and  directs  the  dying,— in  as 
far  as  he  contributes  to  uphold,  adorn,  and  extend  the  cause  of  religion  and 
the  interest  of  the  Church,  maintaining  truth  in  doctrine  and  purity,  m  dis- 
cipline at  home,  and  countenancing  and  assisting  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel  abroad, — in  so  far  are  his  labours  and  exertions  crowned  with  sujceess. 

And  here  let  it  be  remarked,  that  success  is  not  a  matter  that  can  always 
be  subjected  to  arithmetical  computation.  We  cannot  always  numbtf  the 
instances  or  measure  the  amount  of  success.  There  is  often  much  reid 
success  which  is  not  visible,  and  which  will  never  be  visible  till  the  judgment- 
day  reveals  it.  The  influence,  too,  which  one  person  exerts  is  frequently  so 
mixed  up  with  the  influences  exerted  by  others,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  them,  and  to  apportion  to  each  his  due  share.  We  verily  believe 
that  many  a  one  who  thinks  that  he  has  been  useless  in  the  Church,  will 
discover,  in  the  day  of  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  he  has  been  the  in- 
strument of  incalculable  good.  *  The  Christian  elder,'  says  Dr.  Chahners 
eloquently  but  truly  in  his  Civic  Economy^  '  should  not  think  that  he  has 
little  in  his  power.  His  presence  has  a  power, — ^his  prayers  at  the  bed  of  sick- 
ness and  at  the  funeral  of  a  departed  parishioner  have  a  power,— the  book 
which  he  reconunends  to  his  people,  and  the  minister  wham  he  prevails  on 
them  to  hear,  and  the  habit  of  regular  attendance  on  the  ordinances  to 
which  he  introduces  them,  have  a  power, — his  supplications  to  God  for  them 
in  secret  have  a  power, — dependence  upon  God  and  upon  His  blessing  forth* 
success  of  his  feeble  endeavours,  has  a  power ; — and  when  all  these  ^ 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  rising  generation, — when  the  children  have  learMo 
both  to  know  and  to  love  him, — ^when  they  come  to  feel  the  force  of  h» 
approbation,  and  in  every  recurring  visit  receive  a  fresh  impulse  from  ^ 
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to  diligence  at  school  and  dntifal  eondnct  ont  of  it, — ^when  the  capabilities 
of  his  simple  Christian  fellowship  with  the  people  thus  come  to  be  estimated, 
— ^it  is  not  saying  too  much  to  say  that  with  such  as  he  there  lies  the  precious 
interest  of  the  growth  and  transmission  of  Christianity  in  the  age  that  is  now 
passing  over  us,  and  that  in  respect  to  his  own  selected  neighbourhood  he 
is  the  depositary  of  the  moral  and  spiritaal  destinies  of  the  f ntore  age/ 

It  is  encouraging,  then,  to  think  that  your  exertions  in  discharging  the 
duties  of  your  office  are  not  lost.  They  are  not  like  the  waves  of  the  flowing 
stream^  which,  having  once  left  their  channel,  are  gone  for  ever.  They  are 
ratber  like  the  waves  of  the  oce^h  tide,  which,  though  they  go  out  and  leave 
thmr  bed  dry,  return  again.  Casting  your  bread  upon  the  waters,  you  will 
find  it  after  many  days.  The  flow  will  return  after  the  ebb,  and  bear  upon 
its  swelling  bosom,  whether  you  may  be  altogether  sensible  of  it  or  not,  the 
fruits  of  your  faithful  and  diligent  labours.  .Take,  then,  the  comfort  of  such 
success  as  God  has  seen  meet  to  crown  your  exertions  with.  Your  labour 
has  not  been  in  vain  in  the  Lord.  You  have  got  the  first-fruits ;  and  despise 
not,  we  entreat  you,  the  day  of  small  things,  but  expect  greater  things  stilL 
'  In  due  time  you  shall  reap  if  you  faint  not.'  '  He  that  goeth  forth  weeping, 
bearing  precious  seed,  shaU  doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing 
his  sheaves  with  him.'    Thank  God,  then,  and  take  courage. 

(To  he  continued,) 


REV.  THOMAS  MAIR  OF  ORWELL :  A  CHAPTER  IN  OUR 
DENOMINATIONAL  HISTORY. 

BY  KEY.  ROBERT  SMALL,  EDINBURGH. 

Concluding  Article, 

In  bringing  these  papers  to  a  close,  we  shall  endeavour  to  define  Mr.  Mair's 
doctrinal  position  and  attitude.  The  whole  controversy  is  not  to  be  resolved 
into  a  ^  misunderstanding '  between  that  worthy  man  and  his  Antiburgher 
brethren.  Our  Seceding  forefathers  were  far  more  at  home  among  theological 
distinctions  than  we  are,  and  less  likely  to  see  Hhe  shadows  of  the  mountains 
as  if  they  had  been  men.'  From  amidst  these  discussions  the  shapes  of 
questions  looked  forth  ever  and  again,  which  were  long  afterwards  to  stir 
(Hssension  and  convulse  the  churches. 

To  combine  the  histoiical  with  the  doctrinal — ^the  strong  point  in  the 
preaching  of  Mr.  Mair's  father  had  been  the  freeness  of  the  gospel  offer. 
To  wrap  up  faith,  repentance,  and  obedience  together,  and  make  them  the 
condiiion  of  salvation, — ^man's  part  in  the  bargain, — ^had  become  a  pulpit 
fashion.  The  system  went  to  lessen  the  offence  of  the  cross,  and  it  had 
also  a  reasonable,  philosophic,  clean-cut  look.  Eraser  of  Brae  had  deplored 
the  tendency  of  many  in  his  time  to  turn  the  gospel  into  a  new  law^  which  said 
in  an  undertone,  *  This  do  and  thou  shalt  live.'  The  marchesi^  in  his  opinion, 
required  to  be  cleared,  and  a  broad  distinction  established  between  doing  and 
beliemg,  between  law  and  gospel.  George  Mair,  Fraser^s  colleague  and 
successor,  took  the  same  ground,  and  made  his  influence  to  be  felt  in  the 
circle  of  friendship.  To  Mm  Ebenezer  Erskine  owned  he  was  indebted  for 
'  clearer  views  of  the  freeness  of  the  covenant  of  grace.*  Boston  of  Bttrick 
had  his  doctrinal  opinions  largely  moulded  by  the  same  instructor.  Of 
the  ministers  whom  Ralph  Erskine  was  privileged  to  hear  in  student  days, 
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*none  were  spoken  of  by  him  in  warmer  terms  than  Mr.  George  Mair.' 
Abont  this  time,  as  Boston  mentions,  that  is,  abont  the  year  1710,  ^a 
contest  was  agitated  in  Fife  touching  the  covenant  of  grace,  whether  it  is 
absolute  or  conditional.'  These  are  modes  of  expression  we  haye  left 
behind  ns ;  bat  essentially  it  was  legalism  in  conflict  with  the  doctrine  of  a 
free  salvation,  the  Marrow  controversy  in  germ  and  outline.  Prominent  on 
the  absolute  side,  in  support  of  evangelical  truth,  was  Mr.  Mair  of  Calross. 

In  this  as  well  as  in  other  matters,  Mr.  Mair's  son,  the  subject  of  onr 
sketch,  carried  his  father's  views  to  troublesome  and  perplexing  extremes. 
His  brethren  and  he  were  agreed  in  holding  that  the  true  and  proper 
condition  of  salvation  is  the  work  of  Christ.  Faith  merits  nothing,  is  not 
the  price  which  man  brings  in  his  hand,  though  all  admitted  that  faith  is 
indispensable  on  the  part  of  gospel  hearers.  But  Mr.  Mair  stumbled  at  an 
expression  used  by  the  Synod  about  faith  acquiring  an  interest  in  Christ  and 
His  blood.  He  seemed  to  think  it  was  lifting  the  act  of  believing  out  of  its 
place,  to  assign  it  the  power  of  acquiring  anything.  Faith,  if  we  under- 
stand his  meaning,  does  not  acquire ;  it  only  sees,  or  it  argues  from  Christ's 
death  to  personal  salvation.  It  is  the  perceiving  of  something  to  be  trne 
which  is  true,  even  in  relation  to  the  individual  soul,  whether  it  be  per- 
ceived or  not.  Then,  as  was  natural,  followed  talk  about  '  the  objectiYe 
destination  of  Christ's  death  for  all  men.'  Sometimes  he  came  very  near 
ground  occupied  long  afterwards  by  Thomas  Erskine  of  Linlathen,  in  his 
book  on  The  Unconduional  Freeruss  of  the  Gospel.  Had  Mr.  Mair  been 
given  to  speculation,  or  had  he  even  possessed  greater  logical  daring,  he 
might  have  pushed  his  way  far  beyond  the  farthest  outskirts  of  Secession 
theology.  As  it  was,  he  kept  carefully  within  the  path  marked  out  for 
him  by  his  father  and  his  father's  venerable  colleague,  James  Fraser  of 
Brae. 

In  the  contest  which  began  in  1720,  and  raged  for  years  around  that 
notable  book,  The  Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity^  the  question  of  universal 
or  particular  redemption  came  more  directly  into  view.  George  Mair  had 
died  in  1716,  after  having  been  for  a  short  time  minister  of  Tulliallanor 
Kincardine.  According  to  Ralph  Erskine,  he  preached  one  day  from  the 
text,  '  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,'  and  '  with  that  sweet  theme  he 
closed  his  pulpit  work.'  His  younger  son,  afterwards  minister  of  Orwell, 
was  then  about  the  age  of  sixteen.     The  father,  like  Fraser,  had  spoken  of 

*  an  ordinate  sufficiency '  in  the  death  of  Christ  for  all  men,  and  of '  Christ 
having  bought  the  world.'  Indeed,  the  elder  M'Crie,  in  his  account  of  the 
Marrow  controversy,  has  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  exaggerated  type  of 
doctrine  afloat  about  Culross,  had  some  effect  in  subjecting  the  whole 

*  Marrow '  system  to  suspicion.  It  was  understood  to  carry  a  theory  of 
universalism  at  its  heart.  Of  that  type  of  doctrine,  such  as  it  was,  Thomas 
Mair  became  the  expounder  a  generation  afterwards. 

On  the  Atonement  question,  as  we  have  leanied  to  call  it,  the  Marrow  men 
and  the  Secession  fathers  held  a  safe  position.  They  distinguished  most 
carefully  between  the  transaction  and  the  administration,  or  between  what 
we  may  perhaps  term  the  Godward  and  the  manward  side  of  redemption. 
In  the  gospel,  they  said,  Christ  is  gifted  over  to  every  one  who  hears. 
The  Saviour's  words  were  often  in  their  lips, '  My  Father  giveth  ypu  the  true 
bread  from  heaven' — it  is  yours  in  the  offer  without  limitation  and 
without  exception.  If  the  objection  was  started, '  This  salvation  may  not  be 
meant  for  me,'  they  made  short  work  with  it.  '  Crush  it  in  the  bud,*  said 
Boston;  'it  is  a  bud  of  hell'    Enough  that  the  offer  was  sincere,  free, and 
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unfettered — '  secret  things  belong  nnto  God.'  Such  the  style  of  preaching 
amidst  which  oar  denomination  was  cradled !  The  system  might  not  at 
every  point  meet  the  demands  of  a  rigorous  logic;  but  better  far,  it  met  the 
cravings  of  earnest,  inquiring  souls.  The  Marrow  men  kept  the  two  sides 
of  trath  carefully  apart,  and  did  not  attempt  to  harmonize  them.  Some 
of  their  distinctions,  it  is  true,  sound  paradoxical.  They  would  not  say  to 
gospel  hearers  individaally,  ^  Christ  died  for  yon,'  ^  that  would  have  been 
intrasion  into  the  region  of  secret  purposes  and  eternal  decrees ;  but,  like 
the  author  of  The  Marrow^  they  might  possibly  say  with  explanations, 
^  Christ  is  dead  for  you ' — ^that  is,  behold  Him  set  forth  as  the  crucified  one 
for  your  faith  to  fix  on.  It  is  doubtful  whether  we  will  ever  make  more  of 
it,  or  find  a  better  equipoise* 

Here,  agam,  Mr.  Mair  of.  Orwell  went  beyond  the  Antiburgher  Synod,  and 
the  Marrow  men  besides.  He  argued,  as  has  been  often  done  since,  for  a 
universality  on  the  divine  side  corresponding  to  that  on  the  human  side. 
He  spoke  of  inferring  the  transaction  from  the  admmistration,  the  meaning 
being  that  since  Christ  is  set  forth  for  all  to  come  to,  he  must  in  some  sense 
have  died  for  all.  His  brethren  had  been  accustomed  dwelling  on  Christ 
as  the  gift  of  God  to  mankind-sinners;  bat  Mr.  Mair  went  deeper,  and 
urged  that  there  can  be  no  such  giving,  unless  there  has  been  a  co- extensive 
providing  or  procuring.  At  this  point,  his  views  on  the  freeness  of  the 
gospel  ran  sometimes  into  hazardous  refinements.  To  represent  the  benefits 
of  Christ's  death  as  testamentary,  and  laid  out  for  the  acceptance  of  all  to 
whom  the  word  of  salvation  comes,  was  nothing  new ;  but  we  are  doubtful 
whether  it  is  proper  to  describe  gospel  hearers,  one  and  all,  as  '  legatees  of 
a  confirmed  testament.'  In  eagerness  to  bring  salvation  close  to  the  soul, 
and  break  down  every  intervening  barrier,  he  used  language  of  questionable 
correctness.*  We  recall  the  worda  of  Dr.  Chalmers  about  Mr.  Erskine  of 
liinlathen,  ^  I  do  fear  that  the  train  of  his  thoughts  might  ultimately  lead 
him  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  eternal  pnnishments.'  Though  the  legatees  of 
a  confirmed  testament,  through  insane  perversity,  allow  the  gift  to  remain 
nnlifted,  why  should  it  not  be  utilized  for  their  advanti^e  in  another  world  ? 
From  suggestions  of  this  kind  Mr.  Mair  would  have  ^  swerved  as  from  a 
blow;'  none  tl^  less,  certain  ill-balanced  statements  of  his  gravitate  towards 
such  a  conclusion.  So  with  the  notion  of  'universal  pardon,'  however 
much  smoothed  down  and  qualified.  Indeed,  it  generally  comes  round 
to  this,  that  exclusion  from  heaven  is  not  owing  to  justice  barring  the  gate, — 
justice  has  been  fully  satisfied, — it  arises  solely  from  want  of  the  inner 
qualification,  '  meetness  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light.'  Despair, 
again,  is  not  a  prison-house  of  condemnation — condemnation  is  past ;  it  is 
merely  a  place  of  confinement  for  God's  incurables.  There  is  more  than 
that  involved  in  the  never-ending  mystery  '  of  indignation  and  wrath,  tribu- 
lation and  anguish.' 

In  this  connection  we  may  glance  at  Mr.  Mair's  theory  of  baptism,  its 
signification  and  design — a  theory  referred  to  in  a  footnote  appended  to  a 
former  article.  We  have  generally  been  taught  that,  through  sacramental 
ordinances,  '  Christ  and  the  benefits  of  the  new  covenant  are  represented, 
sealed,  and  applied  to  believers.'    But  Fraser  of  Brae  took  a  broader  view, 

•  The  Iftte  Dr.  John  Duncan,  as  appears  from  the  biographical  supplement  prefixed  to  his 
Sermotu  and  Table  Services  (page  46),  was  once  asked  if  he  did  not  think  there  was  a  ^ood  deal 
of  Morisonianism  among  the  iFnited  Presbyterians.  Instead  of  endorsing  the  insinuation, 
he  replied :  '  Oh,  since  the  days  of  the  Marrow,  they  have  elaborated  and  elaborated  and 
elaborated  the  free  offer  of  the  gospel,  and  perhaps  rather  neglected  other  things.'  Mr. 
Mair  of  OrweU  carried  this  kind  of  elaboration  to  its  utmost  limits.  .  v^  ^  ^  i  ^ 
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and  described  baptism  as  the  king's  stamp  affixed  to  the  gospel  charter. 
Nay,  he  went  considerably  farther,  and  made  baptism,  even  m  the  case  of 
the  nnconyerted,  an  infefiment  into  the  covenant  of  grace;  and  hence  those 
who  perish  from  among  the  baptized,  must  have  had  '  as  good  a  right  to 
Christ  and  heaven  as  they  had  to  their  lands  and  estates  in  which  they  were 
infeft*  Mr.  Majr  of  Cnlross  embraced  these  strange-soonding  opinioDs, 
and  in  a  manuscript  catechism  expresses  himself  thus :  '  Baptized  persons 
may  with  full  freedom  and  withont  fear  lay  hold  on  God's  coveDant,  to 
which  th^  have  a  right  sealed  by  their  baptism.'  The  sacraments,  accordJBg 
to  this  system,  are  chiefly  intended  as  encooragements  ^  to  close  with  Ood's 
gracious  promises.'  It  was  new  and  peculiiu'  emphasis  given  to  the  foil 
warrant  and  the  free  offer.  Mr.  Mair  of  Orwell  took  up  the  same  argamerits 
and  followed  in  the  same  track.  Why,  objected  Mr.  Gib,  if  this  is  correct, 
baptism  should  be  administered  to  all  and  sundry.  Every  one  who  hears 
the  gospel  is  entitled  to  have  the  charter  sealed,  the  king's  stamp  appended 
to  it  as  >  an  encouragement  to  faith.'  The  answer  was  substantially  as 
follows :  Ko  one  has  a  right  to  the  confirming  seal,  if  he  is  openly  rejecting 
the  testament  itself — a  reply  which  scarcely  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
case.  '  It  is,'  Mr.  Mair  further  explained,  *  the  doctrine  I  have  essayed  to 
teach  during  the  course  of  my  ministry,  and  many  times  in  the  hearing  of 
my  brethren.'  This  view  of  baptism,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  unique,  and 
perhaps  better  entitled  to  acceptance  than  a  more  modern  theory  whicfa 
lowers  that  sacred  rite  into  '  the  designation  of  catechumens.'  The  bearing 
of  all  this  on  the  wider  question  at  issue  between  Mr.  Mair  and  his  brethren 
is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  and  does  not  require  to  be  farther  unfolded. 

It  sometimes  occurs  to  us  that  Mr.  Mair's  doctrinal  peculiarities  ooght 
to  have  emerged  at  an  earlier  period,  if  they  were  to  emerge  at  alL  So 
far  back  as  the  year  1742,  the  Act  concerning  the  covenant  of  grace  had 
been  framed  by  the  Associate  Presbytery,  amidst  care  and  labour,— an  Act 
which  dug  the  channel  along  which  Secession  theology  was  to  flow  for  genera- 
tions, and  amidst  surface  modifications  is  flowing  stilL  The  Marrow  doctrines, 
condemned  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1720,  were  now  lifted  up  into  a 
denominational  characteristic,  and  provided  with  a  local  habitation  onteide 
the  Established  Church.  The  Relief  afterwards,  through  GiU^ie  and  Boston, 
took  up  the  same  doctrinal  banner,  though  not  with  the  same  stereotyped 
unanimity.  In  thenr  case,  the  field  was  not  fenced  in  by  synodical  enacfc- 
ments,  nor  were  their  ministers  subjected  to  one  uniform  system  of  theological 
trainiug.  In  the  above-mentioned  Act,  the  doctrine  of  particular  redemption 
4s  very  clearly  enunciated,  and  universal  atonement  in  all  its  forms  as  clearly 
condemned.  How  Mr.  Mair  was  able  to  acquiesce,  he  never  satisfactori^ 
^explained.  The  simplest  account,  perhaps,  is  this:  In  1742  he  and  hi 
brethren  had  made  up  then:  minds  to  agree,  and  in  1754  they  had  made  up 
their  minds  to  differ, — a  principle  which  admits  of  extensive  application. 
The  Act  Itself  is  a  remarkable  production,  giving  evidence  that  in  tiie 
regions  of  theological  -discussion  ^  there  were  giants  in  those  days.'  This 
antiquated  manifesto  might  be  studied  with  advantage,  even  in  these  times 
^f  critical  profundity  and  superabounding  wisdom. 

Every tyng  went  on  smoothly  between  Mr.  Mair  and  the  other  monbers 
of  Synod  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  framing  of  the  Act  concerning 
the  doctrine  of  grace.  It  condemned  the  following  tenet:  ^  That  the  free, 
•unlimited,  and  universal  offer  of  Christ  in  the  gospel,  is  inconsistent  with 
particular  redemption,  or  infers  a  universal  atonement' ;  and  so  far  as  appears, 
he  gave  utterance  to  no  objection.    But  for  some  reason  or  other,  matters 
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bogsm  in  course  of  time  to  assmne  an  altered  aspect.  His  brethren, '  instead 
of  qoarrelling  his  doctrine,  had  been  accustomed  expressing  the  greatest 
kin^ess  and  respect  for  him ' — snch  was  Mr.  Mair's  testimony ;  but  from 
about  the  time  of  the  Breach  '  he  was  occasionally  much  struck  with  in- 
sinuations And  dark  hints,  etc.,  that  he  knew  not  well  what  to  make  of.' 
Though  not  given  to  morbid  suspicious  or  uncharitable  judgments,  he  him« 
s^f  apprehended  that  there  were  some  among  them  who  entertained  towards 
him  ^  a  secret  grudge  or  quarrel'  Now,  it  cannot  be  that  he  was  lagging 
behind  the  others  in  zeal  for  the  Antiburgher  cause.  So  far  from  that,  he 
stood  among  the  foremost;  and  has  actually  been  credited  with  alienating  John 
Erskine  of  Leslie  from  fellowship  with  his  nearest  relations,  and  gaining 
him  over  to  the  other  side.  Our  coi\jecture  is,  that  these  ^  insinuations  and 
dark  hints '  had  something  to  do  with  the  peculiar  opinions  of  James  Eraser 
of  Brae,  which  about  tl^  very  time  were  beginning  to  be  disinterred.  A 
copy  of  the  manuscript  on  Juatifyiiig  Faith  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a 
violent  party  in  Edinburgh  (we  cannot  meanwhile  particularize),  who  were 
dragging  it  into  the  service  of  wild  extremes.  JwSr.  Mair's  favour  for  the 
author  of  that  performance  was  no  secret ;  his  father's  close  connection  with 
Fraserwas  also  well  known,  and  the  result  was  ^insinuations  and  dark  hints,' 
the  shadows  of  coming  events.  Suspicions  increased,  controversy  ensued, 
and  Mr.  Mair  became  the  victim.  The  preparatory  details  belong  to  a 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Beformed  ^Presbytery,  and  cannot  be  even 
outlined  here. 

This  may  be  the  fittest  time  to  take  up  more  specifically  the  outstanding 
feature  in  Eraser's  UniveraaUtm.  In  the  body  of  the  work,  that  remark- 
able man  scarcely  got  beyond  the  position  that  Christ  must  have  died  in 
some  sense  for  all  men ;  but  in  an  appendix  ^  concerning  the  object  of  Christ's 
death,'  he  summoned  up  courage  and  sawed  his  waif  straight  through  the 
heart  of  the  question.  The  Saviour,  he  maintained,  tias  bought  mankind, 
and  specially  has  laid  down  His  life  for  all  vnithin  the  visible  Church — ^in 
Eraser  we  ever  and  again  encounter  this  outer  and  inner  circle,  reminding 
us  of  the  court  of  the  Gentiles  and  the  holy  place  around  the  altar  and  the 
blood ;  whilst  the  elect  form  a  narrower  circle  still,  corresponding  to  the 
holy  of  holies.  But,  though  God  has  given  His  Son  to  be  a  ransom  at  once 
for  the  elect  and  the  now  elect,  it  was,  according  to  Brae,  with  a  twofold 
intention,  the  design  being  to  save  the  one  class  and  to  bring  the  other 
class  under  ^  gospel  vengeance.'  It  required  hardihood  to  put  the  following 
comparison  upon  paper :  It  was  like  ^  Saul's  giving  of  his  daughter  to  David 
and  to  Adriel,  one  action  in  kind,  but  proceeding  from  love  to  Adriel  and 
from  hatred  to  David.'  Was  ever  scripture  doctrine  put  into  such  a  shape 
or  tortured  in  such  a  fashion  ?  True,  the  author  here  makes  out  a  particular 
sense  ui  which  Christ  has  died  for  all  men,  though  most  people  will  think  it 
worse  than  no  sense  at  all.  Here  is  objective  universality  made  broad  and 
palpabla|^  In  the  ransom  paid  for  each  one,  there  is  thus,  he  lield,  ^  ordinate 
or  appomted  sufficiency '  for  each  to  build  on. 

But  perhaps  too  much  importance  has  been  attached  by  Adam  Gib  and 
others  to  this  exhibition  of  ill-directed  ingenuity.  ^  Mr.  Eraser,'  said  one 
who  stood  in  strongly  pronounced  opposition  to  his  doctrinal  system, 
^was  an  excellent  man  and  a  very  useful  preacher,  as  I  know  from  many 
of  his  sermons  which  I  have  seen  written  with  his  own  hand,  wherein  he 
meddles  little  with  controverted  things.'  ^  I  have  been  told,'  he  further 
testifies,  *•  by  those  who  had  occasion  well  to  know,  that  he  was  not  at  all 
inclined  to  give  any  public  disturbance  by  preachLng  up  some  peculiar 
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sentiments  he  had.'  A  course  of  systematic  training  in  theology  might 
have  held  Eraser's  doctrinal  eccentricities  in  check ;  but  thongh  regnlarly 
licensed  and  ordained,  he  had  never  set  foot  within  a  divinity  class-room. 
It  has  been  assumed  again  and  again  that  Brae's  twofold  intention  was  the 
root-principle  of  his  system ;  but  this  is  scarcely  correct — ^at  most,  it  was 
only  a  clumsy  appendage.  Perhaps  we  might  say  he  meant  it  for  a  kind 
of  keystone  to  compact  his  scheme,  and  bind  it  into  consistency  with  the 
great  principles  of  Calvinism.  The  keystone  proved  umimanageable,  re- 
fused to  fit  in,  and  at  last  fell  to  the  ground.  The  builder,  so  far  as  evidence 
goes,  was  afterwards  quite  content  to  let  it  lie  unnoticed  and  uncared  for. 
In  his  Select  Meditations^  published  from  his  manuscript  long  after  his  death, 
a  safe  distance  is  kept  from  this  unfortunate  line  of  speculation.  It  is  also 
certain  that  Mr.  Mair  of  Orwell  never  committed  himself  to  the  'double 
destination '  of  Fraser ;  it  was  probably  one  of  the  things  '  he  could,  not  go 
in  with.'  His  brethren,  in  their  final  dealings  with  him,  pressed  him  hard  on 
this  point.  ^  With  what  design,'  they  asked,  ^  did  Christ  die  for  reprobates  ? 
Was  it  to  make  their  condemnation  more  dreadful  1 '  But  Mr.  Mair,  though 
in  perplexity,  would  not  set  foot  on  that  quaking  ground.  He  preferred  to 
make  mention  of  '  common  benefits.'  No  wonder  though  he  kept  aloof 
from  that  part  of  Brae's  performance  against  which  Adam  Gib  had  turned 
the  strength  of  his  tremendous  artillery. 

The  Act  concerning  Arminian  errors  was  avowedly  designed  to  confront 
Eraser's  scheme  of  universal  purchase,  a  scheme  which  was  beginning  to 
find  champions  and  abettors  about  Ed^burgh ;  but,  apart  altogether  &om 
its  bearings  on  Mr.  Mair,  the  propriety  of  framing  that  Act  was  question- 
able. Shifting  forms  of  error  are  not  to  be  met  by  fixed  additions  to 
Church  standards  and  Church  formulas.  Besides,  this  new  Antiburgher 
confession,  as  the  Kev.  George  Thomson  disdainfully  called  it,  disturbed 
more  or  less  the  balance  of  Marrow  doctrine,  and  threw  it  over  on  the 
guarding  side.  The  Godward  aspect  came  to  obscure  the  man  ward. 
Redemption  work  was  loo^ked  at  too  exclusively  in  connection  with  the 
purposes  of  eternity  and  the  salvation  of  the  elect.  We  shelter  here,  if  need 
be,  behind  the  opinion  of  the  oldest  minister  among  them,  and  the  only  one 
whose  ordination  dated  back  beyond  the  days  of  the  '  Marrow ' — a  man 
much  respected  in  the  Synod,  and  their  Professor  of  Theology  besides.  Mr. 
Moncrieff  of  Abernethy,  it  deserves  to  be  known,  objected  to  the  form  in 
which  truth  was  presented  in  certain  of  these  articles.  '  Eor  tfie  elect  only 
was  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  made  under  the  law,  made  sin,  and  made  a  curse ; 
for  their  sins  only.  He  made  satisfaction  to  divine  justice,'  and  so  on.:  '  Mr. 
Alexander  Moncrieff  desired  it  might  be  marked  that  he  agrees  to  the  said 
article  as  expressing  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  Particular  Kedemption  in 
opposition  to  a  Common  Redemption ;  yet  he  cannot  agree  to  the  particular 
terms  by  which  it  is  expressed.'  It  was  in  his  estimation,  we  apprehend, 
orthodox  truth. so  tightly  laced  in,  that  an  unlimited  gospel  ha,^ scarcely 
breathing  room.  But  when,  in  the  closing  section  of  the  Act^  paren- 
thetical statement  was  introduced  about  the  general  offer  of  salvation  being 
made  ^  upon  the  foundation  of  the  intrinsic  sufficiency  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
His  relation  of  a  kinsman-redeemer  to  mankind  sinners  as  such,  and  the 
promise  of  eternal  life  through  Him  to  mankind  sinners  as  such  in  the 
gospeV  Mr.  Moncrieff  withdrew  his  dissent.  This  addition,  inserted  at  his 
urgent  request,  went  to  restore  the  equilibrium.  Still  the  old  equilibrium  was 
not  quite  restored. 

The  controversy  with  Mr,  Mair  left  one  deep  mark  on  the  Antiburgher 
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Testimony  of  1804.  The  Synod  now  condemned  '  the  following  error,  that 
Christ  died  in  some  sense  for  all  men/  This  was  a  decided  advance  on  the 
state  of  feeling  which  prevailed  in  1757,  when  their  fathers,  before  deposing 
Mr.  Mair,  were  careful  to  explain,  in  self-vindication,  that  ^  they  had  never 
pretended  to  charge  error  simply  on  that  proposition.'  They  held,  however, 
that  the  language  was  ill  chosen  and  calculated  to  mislead.  The  pro* 
position,  let  us  admit,  deserved  to  be  condemned  and  set  aside  on  the  score 
of  shapeless  vagueness.  It  was  fitted  not  to  express  truth,  but  to  provoke 
wordy  contention. 

Following  out  the  same  line  of  remark,  we  may  without  offence  hazard 
another  statement  bearing  on  the  dispute  with  Mr.  Mair  in  its  ulterior 
effects.  Controversy  never  leaves  a  Church  exactly  where  it  finds  it. 
These  entire  proceedings  led  apparently  to  some  measure  of  diverg- 
ence in  doctrinal  tone  between  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Secession. 
They  looked  still  at  the  same  system,  but  from  different  standpoints  and 
at  different  angles  of  vision.  To  make  our  meaning  plain,  here  are  two 
volumes  of  sermons,  the  one  by  a  Burgher,  the  other  by  an  Antiburgher 
minister,  who  were  contemporaries  sixty  years  ago  in  the  same  provincial 
town.  The  former  volume  has  the  ring  of  '  Marrow  *  theology  throughout. 
Christ  is  perpetually  presented  as  the  surety  of  lost  sinners,  the  gift  of 
love  pressed  on  the  acceptance  of  the  perishing.  The  great  theme  is  the 
glorious  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.  In  the  other  volume  there  is  more 
variety  and  greater  artistic  finish,  but  over  its  pages  there  lies  the  shadow 
of  the  Act  concerning  Arminian  errors.  The  preacher  keeps  most  carefully 
on  his  guard  against  saying  aught  which  might  be  supposed  to  imply  that 
^  Christ  died  in  some  sense  for  all  men.'  When  he  has  occasion  to  speak 
of  the  Saviour  as  our  surety,  engaged  to  pay  our  debt,  forthwith  the 
qualifying  clause  is  thrown  in,  '  the  debt  of  all  He  represented  in  the  new 
covenant.'  Christ  appeared  to  put  away — ^the  preacher  is  not  satisfied  with 
keeping  by  Bible  language  and  simply  saying — sin ;  it  is  the  sins  of  His  people^ 
by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself.  Again,  '  He  was  to  drink  of  the  torrent  of  divine 
wrath  which  ran  between  God  and  elect  siwiersJ  These  two  excellent  men 
held  by  the  same  Calvinistic  creed,  but  in  their  preaching  they  emphasized 
different  parts  of  the  system  differently.  The  one  kept  more  by  the  indis- 
criminate forthsetting,  the  other  by  the  secret  purpose;  the  one  looked 
more  at  themanward  side,  the  other  at  the  Godward  side;  the  one  dwelt 
more  on  the  adaptations  of  the  work,  the  other  on  the  special  intention  of 
the  worker.  .  The  contrast,  in  the  present  case,  may  possibly  have  arisen  so 
far  from  individual  idiosyncrasies;  but  a  more  extensive  induction  has 
guided  us  to  the  same  general  conclusion.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
coutendings  in  Mr.  Mair's  case  should  leave  some  impress  on  the  Antiburgher 
pulpit.  This  diversity  did  not,  however,  affect  the  foundation  system. 
Though  the  Atonement  controversy  of  1841  had  arisen  twenty  years 
earlier,  we  do  not  suppose  it  would  have  revealed  any  such  difference  of 
tinge  between  the  two  newly  united  sections  as  is  perceptible  sometimes  in 
streams  beneath  the  point  of  junction. 

To  conclude^  in  relation  to  the  doctrines  of  grace,  Thomas  Man*,  like  his 
father,  occupied  a  position  on  the  extreme  right.  He  amplified  on  the  freeness 
of  a  free  salvation,  till  the  subject  threatened  to  lose  itself  in  mist  and  intangi- 
bility. Pardon  and  eternal  life  were  a  legacy  confirmed  to  each  one  by  the  death 
of  the  testator,  and  the  function  of  the  preacher  was  to  make  intimation  of  the 
same  to  the  parties  concerned.  If  so,  consistency  required  that  Mr.  Mair  should 
plead  for  a  correeponding  universality  in  the  Saviour's  atonement  and  s%tis- 
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faction.    Such  was  the  direction  from  which  the  question  was  approaclied,  and      t 
such  the  process  by  which  the  conclusion  was  reached.    The  doctrine  was 
not  combined  in  his  case,  as  it  usually  is,  with  toned-down  views  of  divine 
sovereignty  and  human  inability.     He  was  not  like  many  who,  in  shunning 
Galvinistic  depths,  have  grounded  d;mong  Arminian  shallows ;  hot  he  was      \ 
perplexed  by  the  thought  of  the  non-elect  coming  to  the  altap,  and  having 
no  right  to  lay  hold  on  its  horns,  the  victim  not  having  been  slain  for  them. 
His  brethren  declined  to  enter  on  that  line  of  rails,     "fiie  principle  on  which 
they  proceeded  was  this :  ^  Come  one  and  all ;  in  the  gospel  you  have  ample      * 
warrant.    As  addressed  to  you,  it  knows  nothing  of  the  distinction  between 
elect  and  non-elect;  Jt  speaks  to  you  simply  as  perishing  sinners  of  Adam's 
family.    Here  is  a  Saviour  for  you  to  trust  in,  as  there  was  a  brazen      ^. 
serpent  for  the  wounded  in  Israel  to  gaze  on.    True,  the  purpose  according 
to  election  must  stand,  but  that  belongs  not  to  the  ground  of  faith. 
"  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved."   The  Godward 
and  the  manward  sides  will  be  found  coincident  at  last.'    In  refusing  to 
follow  Mr.  Man*  into  regions  of  mazy  bewilderment,  they  showed  both  a     | 
sounder  theology  and  a  truer  wisdom.      The    result  was  ecclesiastical 
severance,  yet  it  might  have  been  different.     Mr.  Hair's  peculiarities  of 
opinion  had  been  long  in  a  state  of  solution,  and  in  a  state  of  solution  they 
might  have  remained  to  the  end ;  but  the  publication  of  Fraser's  treatise,  and     } 
the  framing  of  the  anti- Arminian  Act,  came  in  like  chemical  tests,  disclosing     | 
what  resembled  a  poisonous  encrustation.    Then  brethren,  long  and  closely     « 
united,  behoved  to  part  company  by  the  way.*  i 


NOTES  OF  A  TOUR  THROUGH  FRANCE  AND  ITALY. 

BY  REV.  BENJAMIN  MARTIN,  A.M.,  LESUE. 

III. — Naples^  Vesuvius,  Pompeii^  and  Baia. 

Modern  Rome  is  not  only  filled  with,  but  erected  over,  and  built  out  of,  the  rnins 
of  ancient  Rome.  As  you  draw  near  the  city,  your  eye  lights  on  ruins ;  while  in 
it,  you  are  confronted  at  every  turn  by  ruins ;  when  you  leave  it,  there,  right 
opposite  the  railway  station,  are  sturdy  Romans,  with  pick  and  shovel,  laying 
bare  the  red  brick  ruins  of  the  massive  structures  of  their  great  progenitorB ;  and 
on  looking  back,  after  having  left  it,  to  catch  a  parting  glimpse  of  Ihe  dark  dome 
of  St.  Peter's,  towering  above  the  long,  irregular,  white  line  of  houses,  you  once 
more  see,  on  the  right,  the  ghost-like  arches  of  the  Claudian  Aqueduct,  and  the 
mouldering  tombs  of  the  Appian  Way. 

Then,  running  along  the  foot  of  the  volcanic  Alban  Hills,  on  the  left,  we  descry, 
through  the  mist,  swarthy  peasants  working  on  ladders  among  the  oHve-yards  of 
Castel  Gandolfo,  the  arches  of  the  modern  viaduct  connecting  Albano  and 
Ariccia,  the  brown-roofed  Givita  Lavinia  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lanuviom,  and 
the  gloomy  Velletri  standing  on  a  green  hill-slope,  resembling  some  of  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  Pentlands.    Winding  next  round  the  rugged  Volscian  Hills,  on  the 

•  The  writer*s  attention  has  been  drawn  to  an  inaocuracy  in  one  of  the  former  tttioteB. 
It  is  there  stated  that  Mr.  Mair's  very  tombstone  is*  said  to  be  blank  so  far  as  pertaiss  to 
name  or  date,  nothing  on  it  except  a  tew  scarce  legible  lines  of  verse.  This  was  true  twelve 
years  ago ;  bnt  the  inscription  has  been  renovated  since  then,  and  the  blank  also  filled  np, 
tiiough  in  a  way  not  quite  satisfactory.  Mr.  Mair  is  there  described  merely  as  miniBW 
of  the  parish  of  Orwell,  and  the  dates  are  given  of  his  ordination  and  death.  ^^^<  \* 
happens  that  Mr.  Mair  seceded  on  the  18th  February  1737— a  fact  Worth  recording;  «w 
during  well-nigh  three-fourths  of  his  official  life  he  was  minister  of  a  large  Assocftte 
congregation,  drawn  from  Orwell  and  also  from  the  circle  of  surrounding  parishes;  but  so 
far  as  the  tombstone  indicates,  Mr.  Mair  might  haye  lived  and  laboured  and  died  in  cob- 
nection  with  the  Established  Church.  The  lineS  of  -^erse,  it  may  be  mentioned,  form  ta 
acrostic  of  considerable  ingenuity  and  nkeritt  .  , 
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right,  with  hamlets  scattered  along  their  green  sides,  vre  follow  the  ralley  of  the 
muddy  Sacco,  in  a  line  almost  parallel  with  the  old  Latin  Way.  From  a  height 
of  900  feet  at  Yalmontone,  we  gradually  descend  to  Ceprano.  Traversing  the 
country  of  the  ancient  Yolsei  and  Hemici,  we  pass  mountains  covered  wi^  a  thick 
Scotch-like  mist,  through  which  loom  the  faint  outlines  of  ruined  castles  and  small 
towns;  while,  nearer  at  hand,  are  scores  of  black  pigs  grubbing  in  the  woods, 
herds  of  lead- coloured  oxen  in  the  fields,  and,  sheltering  themselves  from  the 

Sitiless  rain  under  this  fragile  'bridge,  four  copper-faced  girls,  picturesquely 
ressed  in  long  flowing  head-tire  and  embroidered  bodice.  As  we  leave  the  cone- 
shaped  hills  near  Frosinone  and  approach  Ceprano,  the  sun,  breaking  through  the 
dense  vapour,  shines  on  polled  tr^,  smiling  vineyards,  green  hedgerows,  flocks 
of  white  goats  feeding  on  the  uplands,  dark  goiges,  against  which  stand  out  in 
sharp  contrast  the  white  threads  of  water&lls,  and,  beyond  the  whole,  the  snow- 
dad  peaks  of  the  Apennines  touching  the  clear  blue  sky. 

Feeling  the  pangs  of  hunger  in  the  valley  of  the  Garigliano,  we  spread  out  on 
our  knees  a  clean  newspaper  tablecloth,  and  lunch  on  hard  dry  Italian  rolls, 
the  tough  legs  of  an  aged  fowl,  and  juicy  oranges  purchased  at  the  carriage 
windows  from  the  youthful  villagers.  Thus  refreshed,  we  are  more  inclined  to 
take  a  becoming  interest  in  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  great  *  Doctor  Angelicns,'  and  his 
birthplace  away  up  among  yonder  brown  hills ;  and  the  white  oblong  monaste:^  of 
M.  Casino  crowning  this  mountain  summit,  noted  for  its  rare  manuscripts  and  its 
rarer  independence  and  liberality.  After  rolling  through  a  district,  wnose  mist- 
draped  hills  and  undulating  pasture  lands  remind  us  of  SoDtch  lowlimd  scenery, 
we  cross  the  valley  of  the  Voltumo,  where,  2000  years  ago,  Hannibal  manoeuvred 
his  Carthaginians ;  and  where,  in  1860,  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Garibaldi  met  after 
the  d^eat  of  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Beyond  those  hills  rismg  above  the 
modem  Capua,  are  ike  Furcae  Caudinse,  a  defile  where  a  Roman  annvwas 
compelled  to  pass  under  the  yoke ;  and  here,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cfapna, 
once  the  rival  of  Rome  itself,  stands  a  long,  straggling  town,  in  the  centre  of  a 
rich  plain,  waving  with  fields  of  wheat  and  rye.  At  Caserta,  we  observe  numerous 
soldiers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  magnificent  four-storied  rectangular  palace  in 
the  Italian  style,  embosraoed  among  wide-spreading  trees.  Then,  diverging  from 
a  beautiful  avenue  leading  to  Naples,  we  whirl  through  a  fruitful  country,  mottled 
with  mulberry  trees  and  flat-roofed  villages,  and  bounded  by  grey  hills  dotted 
with  dark  woods.  But  there  towers  a  mountain  with  head  and  shoulders  shrouded 
in  vapour,  and  one  bright  patch  of  sunshine  on  its  dark  sides.  The  sunbeams, 
struggling  through  as  we  draw  nearer,  reveal  the  deep  furrows  of  lava-fields  and 
white  vilkges  around  its  base.  That  is  the  far-famea  Vesuvius ;  and  yonder  rise 
the  flat  towers  and  square  edifices  of  Naples.  Running  through  the  rich  gardens 
in  the  suburbs,  and  entering  a  wide,  gloomy  station,  we  soon  find  ourselves  con- 
templating, from  the  snug  retreat  of  a  roomy  omnibus,  therapid  flight  of  frightened 
citizens  overtaken  by  a  thunderstorm,  and,  as  we  drive  along  to  our  quarters,  the 
wide  expanse  of  the  celebrated  bay,  not  reflecting  the  calm  blue  heavens,  but 
darkened  by  clouds  and  covered  with  white-crested  waves. 

Let  us  first  visit  a  few  of  the  300  churches  in  Naples.  In  driving  to  them  along 
the  dirty,  slippery  streets,  you  observe  ugly  women  milking  goats  at  their  doors— 
brown-dcinned  children  cutting  their  capers  more  than  ]^f-naked — stone-blind 
mendicants  with  one  eye  open  whining  for  relief — vendors  of  coral  beads  and  lava 
studs  chuckling  over  their  dupes — ^beggars  in  rags  riding  in  open  carriages — ^baker 
boys  with  rolls  coiled  like  serpents  round  their  necks  and  arms — ^fat  women  solidly 
seated  between  panniers  suspended  over  their  donkeys^  backs— and  quack  doctors 
with  stucco  specimens  of  loatJisome  ulcered  limbs,  which  their  potent  phials  alone 
can  heal.  In  the  Church  of  S.  Severe,  so  offensive  is  the  charnel-house  odour, 
that  even  with  the  aid  of  strong  Scotch  snuff  we  can  cmly  take  a  hasty  glance  at 
the  white  marble  sculptures  of  a  man  in  the  meshes  of  a  complicated  network,  and 
a  repulsive  dead  Christ  in  winding-sheet.  In  the  Cathedral, — ^the  falling  cross  oa 
whose  tower  betokens,  we  hope,  the  impending  fall  of  the  papal  system, — ^we  glide 
past  the  worshippers  to  the  shrine  of  S.  Jannarius.  In  one  of  its  chapels  are 
preserved  two  phials  of  the  saint's  blood,  whose  liquefaction  is  essential  to  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  this  superstitions  race.    In  the  Chnrdi  of  S.  Bestitata, 
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adorned  with  pillars  from  a  temple  of  Apollo,  we  witness  two  sad  sights,— a  vhite- 
haired  patriarch  kneeling  in  confession  before  a  pert,  conceited,  flippant-like 
youth,  and  a  young  woman,  with  eyes  red  and  swollen  from  weeping,  rudely  puidied 
aside  by  a  hard-featured  priest  in  scarlet  and  white,  as  she  kisses  his  haod  and 
looks  up  beseechingly  into  his  cold  eyes. 

Let  us  next  pass  to  the  National  Museum,  and,  under  a  guide  whose  English  is 
less  intelligible  than  his  Italian,  prepare  ourselyes  for  a  visit  to  Pompeii  by  the 
study  of  the  antiquities  found  there.  On  the  walls  are  brilliantly-coloured  mural 
decorations  and  finely-preserved  mosaic  pictures  from  the  buried  cities.  Authentic 
marble  and  bronze  busts  of  emperors  and  philosophers  grace  the  halls,  showing  the 
massive  brow  and  decisive  lips  of  the  great  Julius ;  the  square  forehead  and  placid 
expression  of  the  politic  Augustus ;  the  broad,  stolid  face  of  Tiberius ;  the  bnite-like 
head  and  neck  of  Nero ;  the  Napoleonic  profile  of  Vespasian ;  the  stupidly  simple 
aspect  of  Claudius ;  the  refined  features  of  Cicero ;  the  finely-chiselled,  thoughtful 
head  of  Demosthenes ;  and  the  anxious,  imhappy  countenance  of  Seneca.  These 
little  bronze  images,  like  mantle-piece  ornaments,  are  ancient  household  gods. 
Those  chestnut-coloured  leaves  pasted  on  white  sheets,  with  Greek  and  Roman 
characters  cut  into  them,  are  fragments  of  papyri  rolls  from  Herculaneum.  Here, 
is  the  bronze  helmet  of  the  soldier  who  died  at  his  post  in  Pompeii ;  and,  there,  are  ^ 
the  gold  bracelets,  necklace,  and  ear-rings  found  beside  a  female  skeleton  in  the 
house  of  Diomedes.  You  may  admire  yourself  in  that  polished  metal  mirror, 
which  once  reflected  the  features  of  some  Pompeian  beauty ;  and  you  may  riDg 
that  clear-sounding,  girdle- shaped  bell,  which  of  old  summoned  the  slave  to  his 
master^s  side.  The  surreal  instrument  maker  may  learn  from  these  rude  weapons  | 
of  torture  how  far  his  scientific  art  has  advanced  in  two  millenniums.  Oar  bakers 
cannot  surpass  these  ornamented  blackened  rolls,  which  were  put  into  the  oven  on 
that  mommg  when  Pompeii  was  overwhelmed.  Our  jewellers  and  goldsmitlis 
are  ambitious  even  to  imitate  those  delicately-chased  ornaments.  How  perfect 
these  blackened  specimens  of  corn,  plums,  eggs,  and  honey-comb  I  How  like  to 
our  own  in  shape  those  brazen  pots  and  kettles  I  And  how  solemn  to  walk  among 
them  all  under  the  grin  of  that  brown  skull  from  the  grave  of  Pompeii ! 

Let  us  in  the  afternoon  ascend  to  S.  Elmo.    The  streets  are  still  crowded  with 
tawny,  cruel-eyed  citizens.      At  gdly-painted  kiosks,  stand  thirsty  pedestrians 
cooling  their  throats  with  iced  drinks.     Down  the  steepest  inclines,  coachmen 
furiously  drive  their  hardy  black  ponies,  controlled  not  by  a  bit  in  the  mouth,  but 
by  a  brass  check  over  the  nose.    Bronzed  soldiers,  in  light  linen  uniform,  march 
rapidly  along  to  an  inspiriting  martial  air.    The  venerable  inmates  of  an  almB-hoose, 
in  glazed  hats  and  blue  coats,  are  out  enjoying  their  afternoon  cigar.    Sparkling 
fountains  play  in  this  street,  and  plague-producing  filth  and  garbage  rot  in  the 
next.    Hailf -naked  beggars  sport  rings  and  chains.    Slatternly  wives  sit  tailoring 
in  the  doorway,  while  their  lazy  lords  smoke  by  their  side.    At  this  door,  nods  a 
leathern-backed  donkey,  while  its  driver  snores  among  its  feet.    Near  the  top  of 
this  quiet  lane,  stands  a  wooden  crucifix,  with  cock,  hammer,  pincers,  and  jug  on  the 
cross-beam.    Within  this  low,  dark  hovel,  twelve  scowling  rascals,  like  brigands, 
play  at  cards.     Down  between  these  blooming  hawthorn  hedges,  rides  a  soldier, 
while  a  wild  youth  in  high  glee  holds  on  to  his  pony^s  tail.    liound  the  strong  battle- 
ments of  S.  £lmo,  where  noble-souled  patriots  were  once  confined  in  loathsome 
dungeons,  or  shot  down  like  cattle  in  the  dismal  chambers  cut  out  of  the  tuff-rock 
below,  Qow  smile  fruitful  gardens  and  vineyards, — the  symbol  of  peace  sonounding 
the  emblem  of  war.     Through  this  open  court,  we  enter  the  monastery  of  b.     i 
Martino.    In  this  apartinent,  you  may  sit  in  the  gOded  state-carriage  and  baige  of     i 
the  deposed  dynasty.    In  the  white  hood  and  black  robe  of  the  waxen  figaro  ^      | 
that  recess,  you  see  Uie  dress  of  the  Carthusian  order.    Round  this  square,  are  ^e 
cells  of  the  dispersed  monks  ;  and  that  marble  skull  in  the  centre  was  designedto 
remind  them  of  their  mortality.    Inspect  the  ornate  church  of  this  suppressed 
monastery.     There,  are  the  oft-adored  relics,  the  much-admired  paintings,  th« 
beautifully-carved  choir  seats,  the  sculptured  shrines,  and  the  gorgeous  hign 
altar,  but  the  devout  monks  have  given  place  to  dusty  heretical  pilgrims  from 
foreign  lands.    From  this  balcony,  look  down  on  the  red  and  white  houses jm     J 
Naples,  spread  out  in  a  wide  sloping  semicircle ;  the  blue  bay  stretching  towards      | 
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the  rocky  Capri,  and  the  black  cone  of  Yesarius  sending  forth  yolames  of  reddish 
brown  smoke.  Descend  by  this  winding  drive,  and,  as  you  face  towards  the  city, 
you  are  presented  with  this  memorable  picture, — ^in  front,  a  scarred  and  blasted 
burning  mountain ;  beyond  it,  on  that  side,  the  snowy  arms  of  the  Apennines 
embracing  the  blue  sky  ;  and  on  this  side,  the  sunlit  valleys  above  Gastellamare, 
bathed  in  a  glory  like  that  of  heaven. 

On  a  hot.  sunny  morning,  we  set  out  for  the  ascent  of  Vesuvius.  On  the  way, 
we  pass  a  funeral.  A  boy,  holding  up  a  cross,  walks  in  front.  Four  men,  draped 
in  white  from  head  to  foot,  follow.  Ten  black-robed  priests  march  next.  Then 
appears  a  gorgeously-mounted  colBIn,  resting  under  a  canopy,  from  which  hangs  a 
long  dark-blue  pall,  borne  by  twelve  mourners  in  white.  Further  on,  among 
older  beggars,  a  sweet- faced  orange  boy,  with  reddish  eyes  and  hair  almost  as 
white  as  snow,  runs  beside  the  carriage,  while  some  of  his  merry  companions 
would  fain  earn  a  few  centesimi  by  revolving  like  a  wheel  on  their  hands,  head, 
and  feet.  The  heat  becomes  scorching,  as  we  wind  up  between  gardens  and  vine« 
yards  to  the  lava-fields.  Now,  our  path  lies  through  beds  of  a  brown  colour, 
which,  when  struck,  give  forth  a  rinff  like  metal.  Now,  we  slowly  climb  over 
lava-streams  of  a  jet-bkck  hue,  twisted  and  coiled  in  innumerable  folds,  like  huge 
black  serpents,  petrified  when  writhing  in  some  great  agony.  There,  your  eye 
rests  on  a  solitary  date  tree,  waving  its  branches  within  a  few  feet  of  the  devoar- 
ing  lava,  and  you  think  of  sinful  man,  spared  to  bring  forth  fruit,  while  the  marks 
of  the  divine  judgment  surround  him.  Here,  you  pluck  a  sweet  white  flower, 
smiling  on  you  out  of  a  sable  lava-fold,  and  treasure  it  as  an  emblem  of  the  white 
flower  of  hope,  springing  out  of  the  gloomy  depths  of  man's  transgression.  As 
you  gaze  around  on  the  utter  desolation,  you  have  mid-day  dreams  of  heart* 
breaking  exile  in  some  ruined,  blasted  world,  where  there  is  neither  life  nor  hope. 
To  sit  here  musing  amid  the  awful  gloom,  with  loathsome  green  lizards  flitting 
around  you,  is  to  awaken  strange  thoughts  and  feelings  in  your  bosom, — ^is  to 
write  an  entirely  new  page  in  the  book  of  your  experience. 

Leaving  the  carriage  at  the  Observatory,  and  engaging  a  guide,  who,  however, 
soon  deserts  us,  we  start,  under  a  burning  sun,  for  an  arduous  climb  of  about  2000 
feet  to  the  crater.  Over  a  desolate  region,  covered  with  scoriae  and  cinders,  we 
trudge  to  the  foot  of  the  cone,  where  we  are  assailed  by  half  a  dozen  wild-eyed, 
rough- tongned  competitors  for  the  privilege  of  dragging  us  to  the  summit. 
Kesolutely  refusing  their  services,  we  slowly  follow  a  zig-zag  course  up  the  steep 
incline.  Exhausted  with  the  heat  and  the  struggle  up  the  almost  perpendicular 
face  of  the  hill,  over  soft  black  sand  and  ashes,  we  sit  down  to  gather  our  breath 
and  quench  our  thirst  with  an  orange,  only  to  find  ourselves  again  besieged  by  our 
loud-voiced,  gesticulating  friends,  who  dangle  their  belts  before  our  eyes,  and  show 
hov,  by  strap  before  and  push  behind,  we  may  be  'speedily  carried  to  the  top. 
Bi}t,  determined  to  reach  the  crater  by  the  aid  of  our  own  muscles,  we  press  on  by 
short  stages,  with  a  stout  staff  in  one  hand  and  an  orange  in  the  other,  and, 
after  a  long,  weary  fight,  we  fling  ourselves  down  among  the  hot  ashes  around  the 
crater,  drenched  in  sweat,  tormented  by  thirst,  and  gasping  for  breath. 

Soon  driven  to  our  legs  by  the  uncomfortable  heat,  we  walk  roimd  part  of  the 
wide  circumference  of  the  crater.  Grey  smoke  rises  in  dense  volumes  from  its 
black  depths.  Cautiously  creeping  within,  we  look  down,  as  a  gentle  breeze  blows 
aside  the  sulphureous  fumes,  into  its  yawning  caverns  beneath.  We  can  see 
no  flames,  blue,  green,  or  red ;  but  we  know  that  far  below  these  white  clouds 
of  smoke,  simmer  red  seas  of  molten  lava,  which  may  be  suddenly  vomited  forth, 
and  transform  this  gloomy  region  into  a  flaming  Tophet.  Hastily  digging  out 
with  your  charred  staff  some  bits  of  yellow  brimstone,  gleaming  among  the 
smoking  cinders,  you  are  glad  to  escape  from  the  suffocating  fumes  within  to  the 
purer  air  outside  the  crater.  Seating  yourself  on  a  fragment  of  brown  lava,  you 
begin  to  jot  down  your  impressions  of  the  scene.  Overhead,  hovers  the  thick  sul- 
phureous smoke,  sensibly  obscuring  the  light.  Around  you,  dance  the  wild  demons 
of  the  mountain, — some,  quarrelling  over  their  spoil,  as  if  they  would  hurl  each 
other  into  the  gloomy  gulf;  others,  thrusting  their  brown  faces  over  your  shoulder 
to  criticise  your  rough  sketches ;  and  others,  rudely  insisting  on  your  purchase  of 
their  choice  specimens  of  the  different  lava-beds.    Below  you,  stretch  the  seamed 
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and  tertoons  laya-8treain8«  with  white  houses  and  a  few  green  trees  liong  here 
and  there  out  of  the  bladL  desolation.  And  beyond,  are  the  peaceful  yiUageB 
scattered  along  the  monntain's  base,  the  white  hne  of  foam  fringing  the  loi^y 
bine  bay,  and  tiie  dark,  rocky  isles  of  Capri  and  Ischia  standing  out  on  either  Bide, 
like  sentinels,  against  the  horizon. 

The  descent  of  the  cone  is  speedily  accomplished,  by  digging  yonr  heels  into  the 
fine  loose  ashes,  and  steadily  trotting  down,  occasionally  losing  your  balance  and 
rolling  round  a  few  yards  among  the  black  sand.  As  we  eat  at  the  foot,  emptying 
our  boots  of  ashes,  we  hold  a  bantering  argument  with  one  of  the  mule-dnyeis, 
who  could  not  understand  why  Scotchmen  should  not  be  Englishmen,  and  who 
angrily  denounced  Victor  £mmanuel  and  all  his  supporters  as  thieves  and  tyrante. 
With  blackened  faces  and  weary  limbs,  we  reach  the  Obseryatory,  and  soon  enjoy, 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  a  refreshing  drive  home  to  our  hotel,  where,  dming  the 
dreams  of  the  night,  we  are  occupied  in  wandering  over  dreary  solitudes,  dimbiiig 
inaccessible  hdghts,  and  fighting  with  wild  men  among  the  smoke  in  the  crater  d 
an  active  volcano. 

Awakening  from  our  feverish  dreams  to  the  musical  tinkling  of  goats'  belte  and 
the  liquid  murmurs  from  the  bay,  we  prepare  for  the  jomney  to  Pompeii  On  the 
way,  we  note  red-cowled  fishermen  sleeping  among  their  boats,  fat  priesta  out  in 
ahovel-hats  and  black  doaks,  and  squalid  women  hanging  out  yellow  macaroni  to 
harden  in  the  dust  and  sun.  Mothers  carry  babes  firmly  wrapped  up  like  mummies. 
Girls  in  blue  gowns  and  boys  in  brown  jackets  run  to  school.  Sallow-faced  old 
women  stand  about  their  doors  spinning  with  the  distaff.  Barefooted  Bcavengera, 
with  savoury  baskets  on  their  cuioulders  and  savoury  cigars  in  their  mouths,  valk 
lazily  along.  And  gay  lancers  ride  out  on  prancing  steeds.  As  we  advance,  traces 
of  the  desSructive  power  of  the  volcano  frowning  above  us  multiply  on  eyery  hand. 
More  than  a  hun<&ed  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  lava  on  which  this  tovn  of 
Resina  is  built,  lies  Harculaneum.  Frequently  though  these  populous  towns  of 
Torre  del  Greco  and  Annuntiata,  through  which  we  pass,  have  been  shattered  and 
partially  destroyed,  their  inhabitants  just  wait  till  the  lava  is  cool  and  begin  to 
re-erect  their  dwellings.  After  a  long,  dusty  drive  between  dykes  of  black  and 
brown  lava,  we  reach  the  green  mounds  formed  by  the  ashes  thrown  oat  from 
Pompeii,  walk  up  a  short  avenue,  pass  through  a  wicket,  and,  under  the  care  of  a 
blue-ooated  soldier,  begin  the  exploration  of  the  Buried  City. 

At  first  we  only  see  the  rugged  tops  of  crumbling  walls,  stretching  away  on  a 
level  with  the  green  fields,  as  S  a  conflagration  had  unroofed  a  thi^  part  of  a 
town  like  Perth,  and  left  its  skeleton  houses,  with  the  white  plaster  inside  con- 
trasting with  their  blackened  exteriors,  to  tell  the  tale  of  woe.  Entering  the 
Museum,  fix  your  attention  chiefly  on  these  plaster-casts  enclosing  the  skeletoDfl 
found  in  the  ruins.  In  this  glass  case,  lies  the  perfect  form  of  a  young  woman,  y^ 
had  fallen  on  her  face,  the  bones  of  her  fingers  looking  through  the  grey  plaster 
of  Paris.  In  other  cases,  are  seen  figures  in  different  attitudes,  some  outstretched 
and  others  with  their  legs  drawn  up,  while  their  teeth  and  parts  of  their  skulls 
peep  through  the  stucco.  The  negro  features  may  be  distinctiy  traced  on  this 
stout-limbed  gladiator,  and  the  bSge  of  servitude  on  the  loins  of  that  Bla?e. 
Walk  up  this  steep  lane,  formerly  leading  from  the  sea,  which  was  once  dose  to 
Pompeii,  but  is  now  a  considerable  distance  from  it  Look  along  that  street,  the 
centre  paved  with  irregular  blocks  of  greyish-blue  lava,  and  the  narrow  footpaths 
with  concrete  of  lime  and  small  stones.  There,  are  the  round  stepping-aton^ 
bearing  the  marks  of  horses'  hoofs  and  the  ruts  of  carriage  wheels,  two,  three,  and 
Aye  inches  deep.  Here,  is  a  public  well,  with  a  hand-mark  worn  into  the  stone  by 
the  thirsty  citizens,  as  they  leant  over  to  drink  of  the  stream  from  the  lions 
mouth.  On  either  side  of  the  street,  rise  the  brown  brick  fronts  of  houses,  some 
faced  with  tuffstone,  and  others  plastered  and  painted,  generally^of  a  reddish  hne; 
while  here  and  there  are  scratches,  names,  and  caricatures,  such  as  mischieroas 
boys  delight  to  leave  on  the  smoothest  walls.  * 

Let  us  now  enter  the  Forum,  an  oblong  space  regularly  paved  with  square  slabs, 
and  enclosed  by  a  series  of  broken  grey  pillars.  Beside  it,  stand  the  ruins  of  the 
Temple  of  Venus.  Square  blocks  and  unfinished  pillars  lie  near  the  entrance. 
Shattered  fluted  columns  surround  a  quadrangular  court,  in  which  stands  a  marUe- 
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faced  altar,  and  behind  it  weU-preaerved  steps  leading  np  to  the  faiown  rains  of 
the  temple.  Visit  the  Stabian  Baths.  %t  in  this  lecees,  where  the  rich  Pompeisns 
deposited  their  clothes  while  they  bathed,  and  mark  the  delicate  bas-reliefs  of  birds 
and  flowers  on  the  white  stucco,  and,  in  the  middle,  the  wide  marble  basins  where 
the  wealthier  classes  disported.  By  this  crombling  staircase,  descend  to  tiie 
Theatre.  How  impressive  the  silence,  as,  taking  your  place  on  one  of  the  stone 
seats,  you  look  around  on  the  deserted  stage,  and  the  empty  galleries  rising  tier 
aboye  tier,  while  scores  of  green  lizards,  distorbed  by  your  presence,  dart  about 
under  the  sunshine  I  Drink  of  this  dear  water  from  an  old  spring,  which,  like 
gospel  truth,  although  buried  for  hundreds  of  years,  is,  when  brought  to  light,  as 
refreshing  and  life-giving  as  ever.  Examine  this  private  mansion  as  a  specimen  of 
many.  On  the  floor  of  the  passage,  are  devices  in  black  and  white  mosaic;  and  on 
either  side  of  it,  facing  the  street,  are  the  shops  and  dwellings  of  the  merchants. 
This  square  marble  basin  in  the  hall,  is  the  reservoir  for  coUecting  rain  from  the 
roof.  Through  tiiat  leaden  pipe,  flowed  the  water  for  this  beautiful  fountain. 
Those  pillars  beyond  enclose  a  private  garden,  in  which  stands,  probably  where  it 
was  last  used,  a  little  round  marble  wine-table.  These  small  surroundSng  apart- 
ments, with  frescoes  on  the  walls  and  pretty  green  ferns  growing  in  the  comers,  are 
bedrooms.  At  the  back,  fitted  up  with  flues  and  water-pipes,  and  still  showing  the 
niches  for  the  household  gods,  is  the  kitchen.  So  complete  are  some  of  the  houses, 
that,  although  you  know  their  owners  have  been  dead  for  1800  years,  you  can 
scarcely  divest  yourself  of  the  feeling  that  some  of  them  may  be  lurking  about 
watching  your  doings. 

The  mortal  remains  of  a  few  are  not  far  o£F.  Look  through  this  small  window 
into  the  corner  of  that  room,  and  you  see,  protruding  through  the  black  ashes, 
parts  of  the  light  brown  skull  and  knee-bones  of  a  man,  suppjMed  to  have  been  so 
ill,  that,  unable  to  flee,  he  was  smothered  there  in  his  bed.  Pass; into  this  tavern. 
Here,  is  the  marble  counter  at  which  the  wine  was  served  out.  Step  into  this 
bakery.  There,  are  the  conical  corn-grindezs,  the  brick  oven  with  semicircular 
furnace  below  and  opening  for  the  bread  above,  and  the  narrow  staircase  up  to  the 
baker^B  dwelling-house.  In  these  dismal  vaults,  you  see  an  ancient  skve-prison, 
and  in  those  dark  chambers,  the  warehouses  for  merchandise  brought  by  sea.  How 
interesting  to  watch  the  excavators,  as  with  stroke  liter  stroke  they  lay  bare 
those  frescoed  walls,  which  have  not  seen  the  light  for  eighteen  hundred  years ! 
How  solemn  to  examine  this  columbarium,  once  flUed  with  the  ashes  of  the  dead, 
and  wander  among  these  hoary  tombs  in  a  city,  which  is  itself  one  vast  tomb  I 
What  agony  must  have  been  endured  by  those  who  had  taken  shelter  in  this  vaulted 
cellar  from  the  red  rain  of  burning  ashes,  and  whose  skeletons  were  found  beside 
their  unexhausted  food !  How  instructive  to  stand  on  the  top  of  the  Amphitheatre 
and  look  down  into  the  wide  circuit  of  crumbling  galleries,  once  flUed  with  laughing 
crowds,  and  now  bare,  silent,  empty — over  on  Pomfyeii,  whose  shroud  is  being 
slowly  torn  aside,  exposinig  the  hideous  skeleton  of  vice,  which  God  in  anger  so 
suddenly  entombed — round  on  the  sunny  peaks  of  the  eternal  hills,  which  mourned 
as  in  sackcloth  when  they  witnessed  the  dread  overthrow — and  up  to  the  scarred 
sides  of  Vesuvius,  wil^  the  pilkr  of  smoke  ever  resting  on  the  summit,  out  of 
which  the  flery  sword  of  judgment  may  at  any  moment  again  leap  for  the  slaughter 
of  these  guilty  cities  of  the  plain  1  How  peaceful  the  drive  home  by  the  foot  A  the 
mountain,  ever  changing  its  hue  as  we  move  round  its  base, — dark  green  giving 
place  to  velvety  black,  which  again  changes  into  mouse-brown  and  faded  green, 
till,  as  the  sun  still  further  declines,  it  is  clothed  in  a  dark-red  mantle ! 

In  the  early  morning,  starting  for  Bai»,  we  drive  up  a  squalid  street  between 
miserable  hovels  in  the  light  brown  rocks — through  an  ancient  grotto,  half  a  mile 
long,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  lit  up  by  lamps,  and  filled  with  a  motley  crowd  of 
carriages,  heavily-laden  mides  and  donkey-carts — ^along  a  dusty  road,  in  which 
swarm  poor  villagers  on  the  way  to  their  work,  and  sleepy-eyed  boys  trudging  to 
school — ^and  on  to  Pozzuoli,  the  ancient  Puteoli.  Picking  up  a  guide  at  this  place, 
we  visit  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  walking  round  its  pillared  court,  marking  the 
central  altar,  on  which  the  victims  were  slain,  and  the  marble  jar  to  receive  the 
blood,  and  visiting  the  hot  salt-springs  within  the  sacred  ruins.  With  profound 
interest  the  eye  rests  on  the  beautiful  rock-girdled  bay,  along  whose  blue  waters 
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sailed,  1800  je&n  ago,  an  Alexandrian  oom-ehip,  vhicb  landed  at  the  harbour-* 
the  masBive  black  remains  of  whose  breakwater  may  still  be  seen  jatting  out  into 
the  sea — the  shipwrecked  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  Seven  days  he  spent  with  the 
brethren  on  these  shores,  instructing  them  in  the  things  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
then,  alongthe  Consular  Way,  went  to  Rome,  there  to  appear  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Oi«sar. 

Skirting  the  Bay  of  Pozzuoli,  we  observe  on  the  heights  the  ruins  of  Cicero^s 
Villa,  and  soon  reach  Monte  Nuovo,  a  conical  hill  456  feet  high,  which,  300  years 
ago,  grew  up,  like  Jonah*s  gourd,  in  one  night.  Passing  the  Lucrine  Lake,  where 
the  I^man  fleet  was  wont  to  ride,  but  now  separated  from  the  sea,  and  apparently 
shallow,  we  reach  Lake  Avemus,  of  which  Virgil  sings : 

*  O'er  whose  unhappy  waters^  void  of  light, 
No  bird  presumes  to  steer  his  airy  flight ; 
Such  deadly  stenches  from,  the  depth  arise^ 
And  steaming  sulphur,  that  infects  the  skies.' 

In  the  volcanic  ridge  between  the  Lucrine  and  Avemian  Lake  there  is  a  grotto, 
fabled  to  be  that  where  the  sibyl  of  old  gave  forth  her  oracles.  Through  a  low 
door  in  a  red  brick  wall,  we  enter  a  long  dark  gallery  cut  into  the  rock.  With 
flaming  torches,  we  thread  our  way  through  a  side  passage  to  the  entrance  of  a 
dismal  chamber,  filled  with  water.  One  by  one,  we  are  carried  over  to  a  raised 
platform,  whence  we  look  into  the  dark  recess,  through  which  the  sibyl's  words 
came  forth  and  re-echoed  through  the  cave.  Transported  by  a  winding  passage 
over  the  gloomy  waters,  which  reflect  the  red  glare  of  the  torch-light,  to  anotJier 
cave,  we  are  engaged  tracing  on  the  black  walls  the  tendrils  of  a  vine  supporting 
bunches  of  grapes,  when,  by  some  mishap,  the  torches  ^o  out,  leaving  us  in  the 
middle  of  the  bill  in  total  darkness.  What  if  the  mischievous  guides  E^ould  leave 
us  here  to  enjoy  the  experiences  of  ^neas,  whom  Virgfl  represents  as  entering  from 
this  neighbourhood  into  the  invisible  world !  But  our  fears  are  dispelled  by  the 
appearance  of  fre^  torches ;  and,  gladly  borne  over  the  Stygian  waves,  we  soon  £nd 
ourselves  breathing  the  pure  air  and  wandering  among  the  dewy  meadows  of  what 
to  UB  are  true  Elysian  fields. 

After  a  brief  stay  in  this  classic  region,  we  hasten  on  through  vine-clad  hills  to 
the  Baths  of  Nero,  which  rise  like  the  ruins  of  an  immense  castle  overlooking  the 
sea.  Laying  aside  all  unnecessary  clothing,  we  follow  the  guide,  who  carries  eggs 
in  a  pitcher,  through  a  long,  narrow,  tortuous  gallery.  You  are  scarcely  inade  when 
you  feel  as  if  you  were  about  to  choke  from  breathing  hot  sulphur  fumes.  Ready 
to  faint,  you  cry  out  that  you  must  return,  when  the  word  is  passed  along,  '  Stoop ; ' 
and,  bending  low,  you  soon  emerge  from  your  subterranean  Turkish  bath,  wet  "with 
perspiration,  and  with  your  eggs  boiled  hard  in  the  hot  springs.  Further  on  we 
reach  Bain,  once  the  populous,  luxurious,  sinful  watering-place  for  wealthy 
Romans,  and  now  a  small,  dirty  fishing  village.  On  the  heights  above,  and  in  the 
sea  beneath,  you  see  fragments  of  &e  ancient  masonry,  but  of  all  its  former 
grandeur  only  a  few  temples  among  the  vineyards  remain.  In  one  you  are  shown 
some  bas-reliefs  blackened  by  smoke.  Standing  in  the  centre  of  another,  yon  see 
only  high,  red,  round  walls,  stripped  of  all  their  ornaments  and  statues.  And 
while  we  experiment  in  the  whispering  gallery  formed  by  the  circular  walls  of  a 
third,  some  girls,  fantasticall^r  dressed,  approach,  to  whom  we  give  a  few  coins  not 
to  dance  the  tarantella  or  national  Neapolitan  dance. 

Escorted  out  of  the  village  by  the  usual  complement  of  beggars,  we  turn  our 
backs  on  the  Cape  of  Misenuro,  and  our  faces  towards  Naples,  musing,  as  the 
panorama  of  vine-clad  hills,  rocky  islands,  and  blue  bay  passes  before  us,  on  the 
almost  paradisiacal  beauty  of  the  scenery,  the  unutterable  vileness  of  the  ancient, 
and  the  frivolity,  cruelty,  and  corruption  of  the  modem  inhabitants,  and  the 
volcanic  elements  slumbering  beneath,  ready  as  aforetime  to  convert  the  paradise 
into  a  lake  of  fire. 

(ro  he  continued.) 
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THE  NAME  JESUS:  A  STUDY  FROM  THE  TALMUD. 

BY  PROFESSOR  FRANZ  DELITZSCH  OF  LEIPSIC.      TRANSLATED  BT  ALEXANDER  ROBB,  D.D. 

The  Old  Testament,  with  its  Greek  translatioD,  showB  what  is  the  Hebrew  name 
which  appears  as  ^Inaoug  (lesus)  in  the  New  Testament.  The  name  of  Joshua,  the 
successor  ci  Moses,  which  originally  sounded  Jehoshua'  (Num.  xiii.  16),  appears 
(Neh.  viiL  17)  in  the  shorter  form  of  Jeshua' ;  as  also  Joshua'  the  high  jpriest,  who 
appears  standing  beside  Zerubbabel  (Zech.  iii.  1),  is  named  hj  Ezra  (lii.  2)  more 
shortly  Jeshua'.  From  this  Jeshua*  of  these  later  books  comes  the  Greek  form  of 
the  name  (^'Inaovg)  lesus ;  and  this  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  district  of  Judsea 
named  Jeshua'  (Neh.  xi.  26),  is  called  (^Iviooug)  lesus  in  the  Septuagint.  With 
regard  to  persons  named  Jesus  in  the  after  history,  transmitted  to  us  in  Greek,  as, 
for  instance,  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sira,  and  the  high  priest  Jesus-Jason  (Jos.  Ant,  xii. 
5. 1),  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  were  named  Joshua  or  Jeshua*  in  the  vernacular, 
or  were  called  indifferently  by  the  longer  or  the  shorter  name. 

Hence  the  Jesus  name  of  the  Lord,  under  which  we  honour  the  Christ  of  God, 
may  have  been  Jehoshua'  as  well  as  Jeshua' ;  and  a  translator  of  the  New  Testament 
into  Hebrew  has  to  consider  whether  he  must  transkto  'Iviffovs  as  in  Heb.  iv.  8 
(where  Joshua  is  meant),  and  also  where  it  occurs  as  the  name  of  Jesus  the  Christ, 
by  the  ancient  or  by  the  later  and  shorter  form.  The  London  translators  have 
decided  for  Jeshua' ;  and  we  think  rightly,  although  there  is  no  certain  evidence 
that  this  form  of  the  name  was  used  exclusively,  but  only  as  much  as  makes  this 
probable,  namely,  the  tradition  of  the  Talmud.    . 

This  is  not  a  witness  of  the  highest  rank.  For  to  such  a  degree  is  it  smitten 
with  blindness,  that  it  brings  Jesus  into  connection  with  Joshua  the  son  of 
Perachya  (Sota,  47a),  and  elsewhere,  under  a  disguised  name,  with  Papus  the  son 
of  Jehuda  (Shabbatb,  1046),  thus  misplacing  Him  into  the  time  of  Hadrian  or 
John  Hyrcanus  (a.d.  117-138),  not  even  hitting  on  the  century  in  which  He 
appeared  ;  and  that  it  makes  Him  be  crucified  in  Lydda  (Sanhedrin,  67a).  And 
yet  this  confused  tradition  contains  a  few  weighty  items  for  the  verification  of  the 
evangelical  history,  like  testimony  out  of  an  enemy's  mouth.  It  attests  the 
miracle-working  of  Jesus  and  His  disciples ;  it  certifies  His  own  testimony  to  His 
divine  Sonsbip  and  His  resurrection ;  it  declares  that  He  was  crucified  on  the  day 
before  the  Passover ;  and,  which  here  concerns  us,  it  tells  us  how  the  name  Jesus 
sounded  in  the  speech  of  the  country. 

Wherever  the  Nazarene  is  named  in  the  Talmud,  and  is  reproached  as  of  ille- 
gitimate birth,  as  a  sorcerer,  and  the  like,  he  is  called  Jeshn.  Fanatical  hate 
reads  these  Jetters  as  the  acrostic  of  a  curse ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  the 
name  has  been  purposely  mangled  to  this  intent.  The  names  *Ashe  for  'Asher, 
Jose  for  Joseph,  Shelamzi  for  Shelamziyon,*  and  many  others,  show  that  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  Palestinian  vernacular  speech  to  make  the  pronunciation  of 
proper  names  more  convenient  by  throwing  off  the  last  consonant.  The  so-called 
Evangeliarium  f  of  Jerusalem  gives  no  light  regarding  the  Palestinian  pronunciation 
of  the  name  Jesus,  for  the  form  Isos  there  found  is  an  imperfect  representation  * 
of  the  Greek  ('Iwrowf)  lesus.  The  Talmud  is  thus  the  only  witness  regarding  the 
native  sound  of  the  name.  According  to  it,  J^us  was  commonly  named  Yeshu. 
In  more  solemn  utterance,  if  one  wished  to  honour  Him,  one  would  have  said 
Yeshua',  possibly  also  Yehoshua' ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  Yehoshua'  and 
Yeshua'  were  then  used  together  as  distinct  names,  not  indifferently  applied  to  the 
same  person,  as  in  the  period  after  the  exile. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  no  individual  of  the  many  Talmudic  teachers  who  are 
called  Yehoshua  is  anywhere  at  the  same  time  also  named  Yeshua'.  To  my  know- 
ledge, these  two  names  are  interchanged  once  only,  viz.  in  the  Mishnic  tract 
Jadajim,  iiL  6 ;  but  there  it  is  due  to  a  various  reading,  a  son-in-law  of  Rabbi 

*  This  Jewish  female  name  was  found  in  1873  on  one  of  the  sarcophagi  disentombed  on 
the  Mount  of  Offence ;  others  of  them  bear  the  tign  of  the  cross. 

f  Selections  from  the  Gospels  in  Sjriac  for  use  in  the  congregatiod,  found  by  Professor 
Adler  (1789)  in  the  Vatican  Library,  and  said  by  Tischendorf  to  belong  to  the  fifth 
century. — A  B. 
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Akiba,  there  adduced  as  witness  about  a  discnssion  regaiding  the  canonical  autho- 
jrity  of  Canticles  and  Ecclesiastes,  being  named  Jochanan  son  of  Jeshiia,  and, 
according  to  another  text,  the  son  of  Joshua.  Among  the  Jewish  sect  of  the 
Karaites,  at  a  later  period,  Yeshu-'ah  (the  substantive,  which  means  salvation) 
became  usual  as  a  proper  name.  But  these  devotees  of  Judaism  intentionally 
avoided  the  name  leshua',  and  never  used  Yeshu,  for  the  very  reason  that  it 
reminded  them  of  the  hated  Nazarene. 

het  us  now,  then,  consider  what  the  name  Jesus  means.  It  is  plain  that,  in  order 
to  fix  its  meaning,  we  must  proceed  from  the  ancient  full  form.  This  is  composed 
of  yeho  and  shua'.  The  former  is  shortened  out  of  yahu,  one  form  of  the  name  of 
€rod,  the  independent  use  of  which  in  ancient  times,  which  I  conjectured,  has  been 
established  by  an  Assyrian  syllabar.*  The  second  half  of  this  compound  word  is 
obviously  an  infinitive  noun.  Meyer^s  interpretation  of  the  name  (Matt.  L  1}  by 
*"  Jehovah  is  helper '  is  therefore  inaccurate.  Still  less  correct  surely  is  the  inter- 
pretation given  ly  Hitzig  (Job  xxx.  24),  *  Jehovah  is  riches.'  But  as  everywhere, 
so  also  here,  the  sagacious  conjecture  of  that  great  exegete  has  incited  a  renewed 
examination  of  the  tradition. 

There  are  two  verbs  written  by  the  same  Hebrew  consonants,  the  one  shava', 
meaning  some  one  shouted,  whose  middle  consonant  v  mamtains  its  force  in  sheva', 
shouting;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  that  consonant  changes  into  a  vowel  in  the 
word  shoa',  which  has  the  same  meaning  (Isa.  xxiL  5),  and  in  shua'  (Job  xxx.  24), 
which  is  derived  from  the  former  by  a  process  of  obscuration.  With  this  root-Terb 
the  name  Jesus  has  nothing  to  do. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  the  shua'  contained  in  Jesus  belongs  to  the  verb  ehua' 
(consisting  of  the  same  letters  as  shava',  but  with  the  v  pronounced  as  u).  This 
shua'  must  have  the  same  meaning  as  yasha';  for  the  noun  yeshu-' ah,  derived  from 
the  latter,  has  exactly  the  same  sense  as  the  noun  teshu-'ah,  derived  from  the 
former. 

According  to  preponderating  usage,  these  two  verbs,  with  their  respective  nouns, 
signify  wideness  as  the  condition  of  being  released,  set  free,  victorious,  in  contrast 
with  that  of  being  united,  oppressed,  conquered.  The  Greek  ecmii^iu  (soteria) 
expresses  only  the  negative  or  reverse  of  this  conception,  to  which  agrees  the 
German  heil,  health,  welfare,  or  better,  hilfe,  help.  The  proper  name  Yehoshna' 
thus  means,  Jehovah  is  enlargement, — ^that  is,  He  who  places  one  in  the  condition 
of  being  enlarged.  But  enlargement  is  the  opposite  of  distress  and  slavery ;  and 
thus  it  is  freedom  an^  felicity  in  one  word,  considered  as  heil,  weal,  so  that  we  may 
translate :  Jehovah  is  salvation  or  Saviour.  It  is  an  avowal  of  the  fact  which  is 
stamped  on  Him  thus  named,  along  with  the  wish  that  it  may  be  realized  in  Him 
and  through  Him. 

But  how  arose  the  word  of  similar  sense,  Yeshua',  which  has  been  abbreviated 
out  of  this  Yehoshua'?  The  shortening  of  Jeho  into  Je  is  so  singular  that 
Olshausen  renounces  it  on  the  strength  of  the  laws  of  speech.  Gesenius  supposes 
a  word  Yeheyshua'  which  might  arise  from  a  form  of  the  divine  name  Yahyeh,  as 
Yehoshua'  might  arise  from  Yahveh ;  but  that  these  four  letters  ever  sounded  Yahyeh 
is  plainly  incapable  of  being  proved.  Ewald  derives  Yeshiia'  from  Jdshua',  by 
changing  5  into  e ;  but  the  examples  with  which  he  seeks  to  bear  out  this  Tiew 
are  by  no  means  appropriate.  Much  rather  may  it  be  assumed  that  Yeshua'  has 
arisen  out  of  Y*shua',  and  that  e  in  the  former  is  what  Hebrew  grammarians  call 
pretonic,  meaniog  that  it  is  in  a  syllable  that  precedes  the  accented  one ;  but  g  in 
such  a  (pretonic)  syllable  is  always  a  lengthened  t.  The  t^nth  is  really  this,  that 
after  these  four  letters  of  the  divine  name  are  shortened  so  that  the  initial  Y 
alone  remains,  the  name  must  be  pronounced  Ishua',  and  that  instead  of  this, 
Yeshua'  was  written  and  spoken,  because  in  ^Ishua'  as  well  as  Yishua'  (another 
possible  pronunciation)  the  divine  name  would  have  been  made  unrecognisaUe. 
Thus  also  Jehu  arose  from  Ihu.  On  the  other  hand,  this  yod  or  y  is  the  significant 
part  of  the  divine  name  alone  remaining  in  *Ab-i,  2  Kings  xviii.  2,  comp.  2  GhroD. 
xxix.  1 ;  and  so  also  in  Malach-i.     In  an  Assyrian  syllabar  not  yet  published,  Pr. 

*  There  are  many  of  these  sjllabars,  or  lists  of  Assyrian  words,  in  the  cniieiform  tablets 
oiseDtombed  from  the  mounds  of  Nineveh.  Some  have  been  deciphered,  and  others  aie 
being  studied  by  Assyriologists A.  R. 
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Fziedrich  DelitzBch^  found  Jaha  and  I  as  eqairalent  expreanons  of  an  Accadian 
name  of  God. 

The  name  Yeshua'  (Yeshu)  thus  axising  sounds  'In^t^r  (lesus)  in  Greek ;  the  'I 
represents  the  initial  consonant  yod  (y),  which  is  not  found  in  Greek ;  the  if  cor- 
responds, as  in  *I«w9^  (Joseph),  to  the  Hebrew  e;  and  the  concluding  8  makes  the 
name  declinable.  It  became  Him  who  was  bom  into  the  human  family  and  into 
Israel,  to  bear  a  name  which  others  among  His  countrymen  also  bore ;  but  it  would 
have  been  unworthy  of  Him  to  wear  a  name  indifPerent  and  standing  outside  of 
all  relation  to  the  majesty  of  His  person  and  of  His  calling.  In  the  Talmud 
(Sanhedrin,  986),  one  teacher  guesses  at  this,  the  other  at  that  name  for  the  coming 
Messiah ;  among  these  are  names  like  Jehovah,  Chananiah,  Menachem,  Tsemach, 
Shiloh;  and  it  might  have  really  been  thought  that  He  who  was  to  appear  would 
have  borne  one  or  other  of  these  names.  But  more  significant  than  all  these,  and 
than  all  other  conceivable  names,  is  the  name  Jesus,  which  the  angel's  voice  (Matt. 
L  21)  confirmed  with  the  words :  '  For  He  shall  save  His  people  from  their  sins.* 
This  expression,  '  He  shall  save,'  says  not  that  Yeshua'  is  just  equivalent  to  the 
future  tense  of  the  Hebrew  verb,  but  it  means  that  it  is  He  in  whom  the  Lobd 
(Jehovah)  shall  become  the  health  or  salvation,  that  is,  the  Healer  or  Saviour  of 
His  people,  and  really  their  Redeemer  from  their  sins.  Tlds  emj^atic  He  is  the 
final  point  of  the  line  whose  initial  point  is  the  He  of  Gen.  iii.  15,  and  which  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  He  of  Isa.  liii.  4,  and  in  the  He  of  Zech.  vi.  13 ;  and  Hebrew 
speech  had  no  more  significant  word  in  which  the  work  of  Him  who  appeared 
according  to  prophecy,  could  be  comprehended,  than  that  tf^va  which  expresses  an 
external  and  intemad  condition  of  freedom,  of  victory,  of  happiness,  in  shorty  of 
salvation,  confined  by  no  bounds  or  limits.  Jesus  is  the  embodied  Yeshu-' ah  of 
Jehovah,  of  the  God  of  the  history  of  redemption  and  of  prophecy,— the  salvation 
of  the  Lord,  as  old  name-dictionaries  explain  His  name. 

The  name  Jes^s  is  in  all  its  constituents  significant  6f  the  history  of  redemption. 
The  letters  Su  sound  of  the  salvation  effected  by  the  Saviour ;  the  Greek  termina- 
tion s  intimates  to  us  that  the  Saviour  is  what  He  is  for  all  mankind,  for  the  Jew 
fjrst,  and  also  for  the  Greek;  and  in  the  Je  is. contained  the  holiest  of  all  the 
names  of  the  God  of  Israel,  to  whom  also  the  christian,  as  often  as  he  utters  the 
name  of  Jesus,  still  gives  honour. 


AN  APOSTOLIC  GOSPEL-LADDER. 
Rom.  i.-vni. 

BT  P.EV.  DANIEL  M'LEAK,  LANARK. 

Let  us  suppose  ourselves  on  an  uphill  immeasurable   distance  away  beneath, 

journey,   climbing  a   long    and    steep  Such  is  a  fit  image  of  the  apostle  in  this 

ascent.    We  begin  from  the  level  plain,  first  half  of  his  greatest  epistle,  as  at 

or  say,  from  a  low  valley, — ^from  a  deep,  once  working  out  argument  of  doctrine, 

drear,  marshy  hollow,  —  and  upward,  breathing  forth  testimony  of  experience, 

upward  we  strive,  reaching  now  and  presenting  pattern  of  aspiration ;  or,  as 

again  a  landing-place,  where  we  can  we  may  otherwise  express  it,  in  accord 

pau^  and  draw  breath  and  take  survey  with  the  foregoing  line  of  figure,  as 

of  the  advance  we  have  made ;  reaching  tracing  the  way,  as  taking  the  way  for 

now  and   again  a   hill-summit,  which  himself,   and  as  beckoning    others    to 

brings  to  view  other  summits  loftier  follow. 

and  still  loftier  beyond ;  and  still  we  1.  Let  us  turn  our  eye  on  the  apostle 

proceed  onward,  upward,  from  stage  to  tracing  the  way,  working  out  argument 

stage,  from  height  to  height,  till  at  last  of  doctrine,  tracking  the  steps  and  stages 

our    foot    is    planted    on    a  mountain  of  the  gospel  plan.    Yes,  the  gospel 

pinnacle,  whence  a  grand,  wide,  glorious  scheme  is  here,  clear  and  full,  like  a 

panorama  expands  around,  and  man^s  very  ladder  in  rock,   from    dark  and 

work -a -day  world,  with  its  din  and  dismal  bottom  to  resplendent  summit, 

dust,  its  sin  and  sorrow,  seems  at  an  There,  after  half  a  chap ter^s  introduction, 
*  Son  of  Professor  Deliizsch,  and  one  of  the  foremost  Assyriologists  of  the  day. — A  B. 
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CUalMd  PTMb.  Mmsm. 
Oct  1,  187«. 


ire  have  for  starting-point  what? — A 
picture  of  the  Gentile  nations  hideous 
and  horrible;  and  of  the  privileged 
Jewish  people  scarcely  less  repulsive ;  a 
picture  of  the  entire  world  of  humanity 
apart  from  the  gospel :  the  whole  brought 
to  a  focus,  summed  together  in  manner 
thus :  ^  There  is  none  righteous,  no,  not 
one ;  ^  '  Every  mouth  must  be  stopped, 
and  the  whole  world  brought  in  guilty 
before  God.'  There  is  low,  dreary, 
miry  enough  point  to  begin  from.  But 
on  he  goes  with  his  argument,  up  he 
climbs  in  his  pathway ;  and  lo !  soon  for 
dismal,  fog- wrapped,  pestilential  swamp, 
there  emerges  to  view  firm  sunlit  resting- 
place  of  rock,  broad  blessed  platform 
of  the  gospel  method  of  justification, 
righteousness  of  God  to  replace  the  un- 
righteousness of  men,  full  and  complete 
sidvation  ready  for  bestowal  on  the  one 
simple  condition  of  believing  in  Jesus. 
.And  still  onward,  upward  he  proceeds, 
showing  the  righteousness  of  God,  the 
salvation  of  Clmst,  not  only  an  accom- 
plished fact,  not  only  an  offered  benefit, 
but  an  actual  possession,  an  appropriated 
experience,  begetting  peace  and  hope 
and  joy :  ^  Being  justified  by  faith,  we 
have  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ:  ...  we  rejoice  in  hope 
of  the  glory  of  God :  yea,  we  glory  in 
tribulations  also/  And  still  onward  he 
conducts  us.  Prom  the  rock- platform  of 
justification,  from  the  happy  resting- 
place  of  completed  reconciliation,  there 
is  shown  stretching  afar  the  further 
ascent  of  a  progressive  sanctification ; 
the  salvation  received  into  the  heart  is 
set  forth  as  naturally  and  inevitably 
working  itself  into  the  life,  renewing 
and  transforming  the  entire  man,  bear- 
ing onward  to  higher  and  higher  attain- 
ment in  holiness:  *Now  being  made 
free  from  sin,  and  become  servants  to 
God,  ye  have  your  fruit  unto  holiness, 
and  the  end  everlasting  life.'  And  yet 
still  onward,  upward  his  argument  soars. 
And  as  he  had  shown  peace  bringing 
forth  holiness,  he  shows,  last  of  all, 
holiness  reacting  to  richer  peace,  to 
heavenlier  joy,  to  firmer  security,  till 
he  has  carried  us  to  this  castle-crowned 
siunmit  of  triumphal  assurance  :  *  If 
God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us  ? 
.  .  .  who  shall  separate  us  from  the 
love  of  Christ?  ...  I  am  persuaded 
that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels, 
nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things 
present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height, 


nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall 
be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.^ 
Yes,  carefully,  intelligently,-prayerf ully 
follow  the  apostle  through  these  chap- 
ters, from  stage  to  stage  of  this  outspread 
argument,  and  you  have  mastered  the 
grand  essentials  of  the  gospel  plan ;  and 
you  have  climbed,  as  we  have  before 
expressed  it,  a  very  ladder  of  rock,  whose 
top  hides  itself  in  the  glories  of  a  cloud- 
less summer  sunlight. 

We  have,  however,  to  bethink  us  of 
the  apostle  not  merely  tracing  the  way 
as  a  setter  forth  of  truth, — ^not  simply 
working  out  argument  of  doctrine, — but 

2.  Taking  the  way  for  himgelf  breath- 
ing forth  a  testimony  of  perBonal  ex- 
perience. In  him  we  behold  no  mere 
expounder  of  a  creed,  mouthpiece  of  a 
sect,  echo  of  a  voice,  player  on  an 
instrument ;  but  one  telling  forth  a  word 
of  life  which  his  own  eyes  had  seen,  his 
own  hands  had  bandied,  his  own  mouth 
had  tasted,  his  own  heart  had  known 
and  felt  and  learned  to  revel  in. 

He  had  indeed  known  for  himself  the 
dismal  starting-point,-«had  known  it  so 
well,  that  in  the  retrospect  he  is  con- 
strained to  reckon  himself  a  very  ^  chief 
of  sinners.'  And  then  he  had  known 
himself  in  a  wonderful  manner  taken 
up  out  of  the  *  horrible  pit  and  the 
miry  clay,'  and  his  feet  set  upon  the 
blessed  rock;  had  had  it  marvellously 
revealed  to  him  that  the  very  Jesus 
whom  he  had  been  persecuting,  whose 
followers  he  had  been  driving  like  sheep 
to  the  slaughter,  was  both  Lord  and 
Christ;  had  been  persuaded  and  en- 
abled to  surrender  himself  to  that  Jesus, 
and  to  aiccept  Him  to  his  own  soul  for 
*  wisdom  and  righteousness  and  sanctifi- 
cation and  redemption.'  He  had  risen 
to  the  height  of  beholding  God's 
righteousness,  Christ's  salvation,  as  a 
great  fact,  as  an  indispensable  provi- 
sion ;  had  risen  to  the  further  height  of 
receiving  it  for  an  actual  possession,  of 
tasting  its  beginniogs  of  peace  and  hope 
and  gladness.  And  then  he  had  set 
himself  to  struggle  up  th^  further  ascent 
of  a  progressive  sanctification,  from 
strength  to  strength,  from  grace  to 
grace,  'forgetting  those  things  which 
were  behind,'  day  by  day  *  reaching 
forth  unto  those  things  which  were 
before,'  and  ^'pressing'  right  onward, 
as  himself  elsewhere  tells,  *  toward  the 
mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of 
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God  in  Christ  Jesus.'  And  as  thus 
with  him  reconciliation  brought  forth 
peace,  and  peace  helped  on  to  holiness, 
80  holiness  reacted  and  wrought  to 
richer,  steadier,  stronger,  heavenlier 
peace,  until  on  no  wing  of  fancy,  on 
no  chariot  of  borrowed  phrase,  of  poet*s 
empty  song,  he  has  gained  a  height  that 
warrants  him,  that,  constrains  him,  to 
burst  into  the  exclamation,  '  I  am  per- 
suaded that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor 
angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers, 
nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come, 
nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other 
creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord.' 

And  at  this  point,  when  in  this 
second  and  more  significant  manner  we 
have  let  him  take  us  to  the  summit,  it 
well  behoves  us,  for  an  instant,  to  stand 
and  gaze,  to  pause  and  ponder,  that  we 
may  the  more  closely  realize  what  it  is 
that  he  does  thus  say.  We  have  him, 
in  this  climax  of  utterance,  running  oyer 
a  long  and  strangely  miscellaneous 
catalogue  of  things, — things  good  and 
things  evil,  things  of  heaven  and  earth 
and  hell;  and  he  supposes  for  the 
moment  all  these, — ^in  other  words,  the 
whole  multitude  and  mass  of  created 
things  whatever — angels,  men,  devils, 
and  whatsoever  each  and  all  of  them 
could  wield, — he  makes  the  supposition, 
we  «ay,  that  all  these  were  somehow  to 
form  a  league,  to  make  a  conspiracy 
against  him— were  to  raise  and  combine 
their  utmost  power  and  resources  for 
his  destruction.  He  sees  them  as  if 
plotting,  gathering,  surging,  raging  all 
around.  And,  conjuring  up  to  himself 
such  extremity  of  danger, — such  extrava- 
gance of  fancy,  if  you  like  so  to  call  it, 
— how  does  he  possess  his  soul,  how  does 
he  contemplate  the  fancy  turning  to 
reality?  Even  as  one  from  a  towering 
summit  of  island  rock  might  look  forth 
upon  a  wildest  tumult  of  ocean  waves 
far  beneath.  ^Let  all  created  powers 
unite  themselves  against  me,  let  calami-^ 
ties  of  earth  and  demons  of  hell  show 
their  worst  against  me,  let  life  take  on 
its  utmost  of  tribulation  and  tempta- 
tion, let  death  arm  itself  with  its 
uttermost  of  terrors :  yet  here  I  am 
with  immovable  rock  for  my  standing- 
ground,  with  adamantine  wall  for  my 
defence ;  here  I  am  with  arms  of  omid* 
potence  embracing  me  around;  here  I 
am  with  love*-the  love  of  God,  the  love 


of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord,  the 
love  that  pledged  itself  to  me  from 
Calvary's  cross — for  my  refuge  and  rest- 
ing-place: and  sooner  shall  the  fabric 
of  creation  burst  asunder,  sooner  shall 
the  mountains  depart  and  the  hills  be 
removed,  than  that  love  part  me  from 
its  hold,  or  fail  to  ward  and  quench 
even  the  fiercest,  fieriest  darts  of  the 
foe.' 

All  we  have  said,  however,  were  little, 
did  we  not  carry  our  theme  a  stage 
further,  so  as  to  point  it  directly  upon 
ourselves.  We  have  to  regard  our 
apostle  as*  more  than  working  out  argu- 
ment of  doctrine,  more  than  breathing 
forth  testimony  of  experience, — as  mo&t 
of  all,  best  of  all — 

3.  Exhibiting  pattern  of  aspiration. 
We  have  seen  him  tracing  the  way ;  we 
have  seen  him  taking  the  way  from 
dreary  depth  to  glorious  height :  blessed 
be  God,  we  can  now  think  of  Him  as 
beckoning  others,  as  beckoning  us,  to 
follow. 

And  beginning,  as  we  may  now  best 
do,  from  the  height,  and  letting  thought 
return  step  by  step  toward  the  depth : 
there  are  those  who  have  already  gained 
this  towering  summit,  this  delectable 
mountain-top,  of  triumphal  assurance, — 
who,  side  by  side  with  the  apostle,  can 
now  say  with  unfaltering  voice,  with 
clear,  firm,  inward  witness  like  him, 
'  I  am  persuaded  that  nothing  shall 
separate  me ;  the  love  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus  is  my  refuge  and  my  resting- 
place — I  know  it  and  feel  it--now  and 
for  ever.'  Happy  Christian,  we  con- 
gratulate you;  we  join  with  you  in 
rendering  devout,  warm  thanks  to  God 
in  your  behalf.  And  we  encourage  you 
to  hold  fast  your  confidence,  to  strive 
after  having  it  made  more  clear  and  firm 
and  joyful  evai  than  now.  At  the 
same  time,  in  God's  name,  we  affec- 
tionately counsel  you  against,  on  account 
of  it,  bein|f  lifted  up  in  your  own  con- 
ceit,— ^agamst  taking  your  eye  off  Christ 
on  to  your  own  assurance,  for  the 
ground  of  your  confidence,  for  the 
spring  of  your  hope  and  joy ;  we  would 
counsel  you  that,  as  nothing  can  fatally 
pierce  that  shielding  love  from  without, 
you  see  to  it  that  nothing  endamage 
the  shield,  that  nothing  arise  to  chill, 
to  grieve'  the  love  from  within, — that 
you  walk  softly,  humbly,  prayerfully, 
diligently  in  the  work  of  faith  and 
labour  of  love  and  patience  of  hope,  day 
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by  day,  hour  by  hour,  with  Him  who 
has  80  magnified  His  goodness  toward 
you. 

Or  you  may  be  one  who  has  not 
gained — ^has  never  yet  perhaps  known  in 
experience — this  climax  of  happy, ripened 
assurance,  but  is  only  struggling  to- 
wards it,  up  the  hill  of  sanctification. 
We  congratulate  you  on  whatever 
advance  you  have  made,  on  whatever 
effort  you  are  now  putting  forth,  on 
whatever  thoroughness  of  resolve  you 
have  been  enabled  to  take,  that  you 
shall  be  stiU  and  ever  onward,  upw(urd : 
thus  far  let  us  give  thanks  to  God  on 
your  behalf.  You  have  risen  from  the 
mire  to  the  rock;  you  have  accom- 
plished less  or  more  way  up  the  hill  of 
holiness :  it  is  well.  But  be  all  alive  to 
the  fact  that  you  have  not  yet  attained, 
neither  are  already  perfect ;  that,  in  the 
full  sense,  it  shall  never  be  so  with  you 
on  this  side  of  death.  Be  all  alive  to 
the  consideration,  too,  that  there  is 
something  wanting,  something  wrong, 
till  you  have  reached  that  summit  of 
glad  and  tranquil  assusance.  Have  it 
before  you  as  a  goal  to  be  longed  for, 
hoped  for,  wrestled  for, — a  goal  to  be 
won  by  more  and  more  simplicity  of 
trust,  fervency  of  prayer,  diligence  of 
service,  more  and  more  brave  and  reso- 
lute striving  against  sin,  and  following 
after  holiness. 

Or  let  us  suppose  that  you  are 
farther  down  the  ladder, — at  a  lower 
stage  of  the  ascent.  You  are  a  young 
soldier  of  Christ,  perhaps,  or  at  least  a 
new  trophy  of  His  grace.  You  have 
got  from  the  swamp  of  your  natural 
guilt  and  folly  up  on  to  the  rock  of  re- 
conciliation,— have  accepted  Christ  for 
your  Saviour,  and  known  the  first-fruits 
of  peace  and  joy  through  believing.  This 
much  is  well.  It  is  a  blessed  leap  you 
have  taken,  which  almighty  grace  has 
enabled  you  to  take.  'But  while,  for  the 
kindling  of  thankfulness,  you  look  back 
to  *the  hole  of  the  pit'  whence  you 
have  escaped,  neglect  not  to  look  on, 
to  look  up  toward  the  heights  you  have 
still  to  clunb, — ^heights  of  self-denial,  of 


spiritual-mindedness,  of  devotednesB,  of 
accomplished  work  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  good  of  man,  of  Christ-like 
holiness ;  and,  towering  in  the  midst  of 
them,  for  crown  to  them  all  in  one, 
radiant  as  with  radiance  of  heaven,  this 
summit  of  happy,  triumphal  assur- 
ance, of  restful  abiding  in  the  love  of 
Immanuel.  Look  up,  brace  yourself  for 
the  ascent,  press  on  in  the  strength 
from  above,  which  is  ready  for  your 
asking ;  press  on,  step  by  step,  up  that 
ladder  made  ready  to  your  hand  hj 
another  apostle — ^  from  faith  to  virtae, 
virtue  to  knowledge,  knowledge  to  tem- 
perance, temperance  to  patience,  patience 
to  godliness,  godliness  to  brotherly  kind- 
ness, brotherly  kindness  to  charity;' 
press  on  bravely,  prayerfully,  without 
wearying,  and  you  shall  yet  take  your 
stand  alongside  the  apostie  in  sin^g, 
'I  am  persuaded  thiat  nothing  shsdl 
separate  us.' 

But  what  if  you  are  still  at  the 
bottom  altogether — stLLl  in  the  swamp  of 
unbelief,  in  the  mire  of  ui^ardoned, 
tmaubdued  sin  ?  Ah  I  then,  we  have 
nothing  as  yet  to  congratulate  yon 
upon,  but  can  only  address  to  yon  a 
Iskst  word  of  rousing  and  of  hope.  For 
thee  it  is  possible  just  now  to  leap  from 
the  mire  to  the  rock ;  for  thee  a  Hand 
of  might  and  mercy  is  even  now 
stretched  forth  to  lift  you,  if  you  will 
be  lifted.  Let  but  the  genaine  sup- 
pliant cry  go  up  from  your  heart, 
^  Lord,  save  me ; '  and  He  will  hear  and 
answer,  and  give  you  to  say,  *He 
brought  me  up  out  of  an  horrible  pit, 
out  of  the  miry  clay,  and  set  my  feet 
upon  a  roek.'  Yea,  through  His  grace 
and  your  own  strivings,  you  too  shall 
scale  those  lofty  heighte,  win  that 
glorious  summit,  and  have  it  yet  to  say, 
*  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed;'  ^I 
am  persuaded  that  neither  death,  nor 
life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor 
powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things 
to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any 
other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate 
us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lard.' 


DB.  £ADI£  A5  A  PKOFESSOR. 

In  May  1848,  Mr.  Eadie  was  elected  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  to  the  Diwty 
Hail  of  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged, — ^an  honour  seldom  confenred  on  one  so 
youthful  as  he  then  was,  but  one  folly  m^ttd,.  and  which  was  bestowed  by  the 
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nnanimoos  yote  of  the  Synod  of'  electors.  His  success  as  a  teacher  was  i^reat. 
Himself  an  enthusiastic  student,  he  had  a  singular  power  of  awakening  enthusiasm 
among  the  scholars  under  his  care ;  but  he  had  many  difficulties  to  contend  with 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  professor. 

The  system  of  theological  education  in  the  United  Secession  Church  was  radi- 
cally defective.  Students  preparing  for  the  ministry  were,  as  they  still  are  in  the 
United  Presl^terian  Church  (though  to  a  less  extent),  almost  wholly  drawn  from 
the  poorer  claiases.  Few  of  them  were  able  to  acquire  even  the  preliminary  train- 
ing of  the  University  course  except  by  their  own  earnings;  still  fewer,  after 
spending  even  four  years  at  the  Universities,  could  afford  to  devote  ihemselves 
wholly  to  theological  and  biblical  study  for  a  second  term  of  four  or  five  years  at 
the  Divinity  Hall  of  the  Church.  Most  of  the  students  under  Dr.  £adie's  care  were 
employed  in  teaching  country  schools  for  ten  out  of  the  twelve  months  iu  the 
year ;  and  the  session  of  the  Divinity  Hall  was  accordingly  limited  to  the  two 
autumnal  months  which  formed  the  annual  vacation  in  these  sdiools.  Thus  the 
well-earned  holiday  of  students  who  had  spent  the  year  in  teaching,  was  converted 
into  a  season  of  double  toil  for  those  willing  to  work,  and  was  too  apt  to  be  made 
a  time  of  recreation  rather  than  of  study  by  those  who  were  not  willing.  Other 
disadvantages  attended  the  system,  which  we  need  not  here  enumerate.  Not  the 
least  was  that  the  professors  in  the  Divinity  Hall  c&ntinued  under  it  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  ministry  in  their  various  churches  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  and  their  time  for  special  study  of  the  various  subjects  taught  was  thereby 
greatly  encroached  upon. 

Mr.  Eadie^s  power  of  work  enabled  him  to  more  than  "overcome  the  latter  of 
these  difficulties,  and  his  faculty  of  interesting  his  class  in  Biblical  study  did  much 
to  avert  the  evils  that  would  naturally  have  resulted  from  the  former.  His  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  Bible  lands  and  Bible  literature  cropped  out  continually  in  the 
course  of  his  teaching,  not  so  much  in  the  shape  of  formal  disquisition  as  of  vivid 
occasional  comments  arising  out  of  the  topic  discussed  in  the  class.  Sometimes  a 
half -forgotten  Oriental  custom  was  described  with  such  realistic  force  as  to  picture 
it  indelibly  on  the  hearer's  mind,  or  shed  a  flood  of  bright  light  on  an  otherwise 
unintelligible  passage  ;  often  a  vigorous  old  translation  from  English  or  Scottish 
or  German  versions  of  Scripture  was  brought  forward,  for  the  professor  was  an 
ardent  admirer  of  the  pithy  renderings  of  the  early  translators ;  now  and  then  1h* 
history  of  some  ludicrous  mistranslation  or  misprint  was  detailed.  Whatever  the 
subject  might  be,  it  was  always  made  so  interesting  as  to  secure  the  eager  atten- 
tion of  the  class. 

No  professor  was  ever  more  loved  and  respected  by  his  pupils  than  Eadie.  He 
could  say  a  severe  thing,  and  sometimes  did  say  it ;  but  it  was  always  deserved, 
and  he  immediately  forgot  it,  or  took  the  sting  out  of  it  by  words  of  encourage- 
ment. He  had  little  or  none  of  the  formal  dignity  which  many  professors  maintain 
in  their  public  and  private  intercourse  with  their  students ;  but  he  knew  his  posi- 
tion, and  could  keep  it  without  any  pretentious  mannerism.  Indeed,  the  simplicity 
and  directness  of  his  address  savoured  somewhat  of  abruptness,  and  was  sometimes 
mistaken  by  those  not  acquainted  with  him  for  gruffness. — Dublin  University 
Magazine  for  September, 

THE  TITLE  OF  CHRISTIAN. 

The  title  of  Christian  is  a  reproach  to  us,  if  we  estrange  ourselves  from  Him  after 
whom  we  are  denominated.  The  name  of  Jesus  is  not  to  be  to  «^  like  the  Allah 
of  the  Mohammedans,  a  talisman,  or  an  amulet  to  be  worn  on  the  arm  merely  as 
an  external  badge  and  symbol  of  our  profession,  and  to  preserve  us  from  evil  by 
some  mysterious  and  unintelligible  potency ;  but  it  is  to  be  engraven  deeply  on 
the  heart,  there  written  by  the  finger  of  God  Himself  in  everlasting  characters. 
It  is  our  sure  and  undoubted  title  to  present  peace  and  future  glory.  The  assurance 
which  this  title  conveys  of  a  bright  reversion,  will  lighten  the  biirden  and  alleviate 
the  sorrows  of  life ;  and  in  some  happier  moments  it  will  impart  to  us  somewhat 
of  that  fulness  of  joy  which  is  at  God's  right  hand,  enabling  us  to  join,  everf  here, 
ui  the  heavenly  hosannah :  '  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  to  receive  power, 
and  riches,  and  wisdom,   and  strength,  and  honour,  and  gbry,  and  blessing.' 
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*  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the 
throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever.' — Wilber/orce^ 

A  RETROSPECT  OF  THIRTY  YEARS. 

It  has  been  my  happy  lot  during  these  thirty  years  to  have  seen  a  steady  and  wide- 
spread increase  of  Christian  influence  in  the  public  life  of  the  country.  The 
remarkable  events  which  have  taken  place  in  the  ecclesiastical  world^the  public 
and  frequent'  assertions  of  Christian  principles  to  which  those  events  led,  and  the 
almost  universal  quickening  of  pulpit  teaching  throughout  the  land  which  accom- 
panied and  followed  them — have  heightened  the  conception  of  the  aims  of  life,  and 
led  public  men  to  serious  thought  regarding  their  obligations  to  Christian  truth. 
And  it  was  our  great  good  fortune  as  a  nation  to  have  had  a  succession  of  upright 
men  pledged  to  Christianity  in  prominent  places  in  our  Parliaments.  The  Ute 
Earl  Derby  committed  himself  early  to  the  side  of  Christianity  by  an  Exposition  of 
the  Parables,  which  he  wrote  for  his  children.  Earl  Russell  was  known  as  a 
Bible  reader  among  his  poor  neighbours,  and  more  recently,  by  his  writiDgs,  as  a 
defender  of  Christian  truth.  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  who  was  some  time  Prime 
Minister,  was  a  Christian.  Earl  Shaftesbury  has  taken  the  lead  in  all  the  Christian 
benevolence  of  the  country.  The  late  Lord  Glenelg  was  the  author  of  the  heautifnl 
hymn,  'When  Gathering  Clouds  around  I  view.'  And  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  at  a 
very  early  age,  cast  his  crown  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  In  the  House  of  Commoos  we 
had  the  solid  Christian  profession  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel.  We  had  for  long 
Sir  William  Heathcote,  the  personal  friend  of  Keble.  Mr.  Gladstone  proved  his 
Christianhood  in  books  and  letters,  which  were  an  attempt  to  solve  the  difficult 
problems  a  statesman  has  to  consider,  and  in  the  high-principled,  unhaltiug  Chris- 
tian life  he  has  led.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  law  members  of  our  day— 
Page  Wood  and  Roundell  Palmer  and  Coleridge — have  been  very  earnest  Christiaos. 
And  it  was  an  unspeakably  important  thing  for  Christian  influence,  that  the  two 
most  advanced  Liberals  in  the  House  were  so  entirely  and  sincerely  Christian— 
both  in  thought  and  life — as  the  lamented  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright  The  time 
was,  in  days  not  so  far  behind  us,  when  a  word  of  Christ's,  quoted  seriously  in  a 
debate,  would  have  been  followed  by  catcalls.  That  time  is  gone ;  and  a  word  so 
quoted  would  be  welcomed  now,  as  bringing  the  greatest  light  there  is  into  any 
discussion  bearing  on  the  deeper  interests  of  national  life.  This  influence  has  per- 
meated the  entire  life  of  the  land.  It  is  visible  in  our  public  doings,  in  our 
thoughts,  feelings,  sympathies,  and  literature.  Every  thoughtful  observer  is 
aware  of  its  presence.  Every  worker  for  Christ  can  calculate  on  its  aid.  It  is  a 
great  reserve  force  diffused  through  our  national  life,  which  supplies  strength  to 
Christian  enterprise  and  makes  it  fertile  beyond  its  fondest  dreams. — Rev.  A. 
Macleod,  D.D, 

DIVINITr  HALL  ARRANGEMENTS. 

to  the  editor  of  the  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — I  presume  some  regulations  may  open  and  close  the  meetings  with  prayer, 

require  to  be  made  about  conducting  the  except  when  the  professors  occasionally 

theological  classes  under  the  new  scheme,  officiated.      That  answered  well  for  a 

That  l^longs,  I  suppose,  to  the  professors  great  length  of  time.    Our  forefath^^ 

or  Conunittee  on  Theological  Education  had  many  methods,  wisely  adapted  to 

— one  or  both  of  them ;  and  far  be  it  their  circumstances.    But  I  have  been 

from  me  to  interfere.    I  hope,  however,  assured  that  of  late  the  practice  has  been 

there  will  be  no  offence  in  me  referring  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  leritjt  ^ 

to  two  points  on  which  I  have  heard  indeed,  a  stronger  term  might  not  be 

remarks  made  by  intelligent  friends  of  employed.    Would  it  not  be  worth  con- 

the* Church.  sidering  whether  it  might  not  be  an 

All  along,  I  believe,  it  has  been  the  improvement  for  each  professor  to  hegtn 

custom  in  our  Halls  for  the  students  to  with   a  few   suitable  words  solemnly 
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uttered,  and  to  close  just  with  the  bene- 
diction? In  one  of  the  posthumous 
Tolumes  of  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers,  there 
will  be  found  prefixed  to  his  lectures 
opening  prayers,  which  he  must  have 
written  out,  and  which  he  probably  read. 
On  the  expediency  of  th%t  I  make  no 
remark ;  indeed,  I  do  not  greatly  admire 
some  of  th^  prayers  themselves.  They 
do  not  seem  specially  appropriate  to  the 
occasion,  and  several  of  them  contain  no 
direct  reference  to  Christ  as  the  medium 
of  access  to  the  Hearer  of  prayer.  Still, 
the  fact  that  that  celebrated  Professor 
bestowed  such  attention  in  preparing 
these  devotional  pieces,  may  be  regarded 
as  evidence  of  the  importance  he  attached 
to  the  matter.  Surely  no  one  will  plead 
for  anything  crude  or  perfunctory ;  and 
it  seems  quite  improper  that  students 
shonld  be  taught  to  pray  by  practising 
in  the  Hall. 

As  to  the  other  point,  I  under- 
stand that  in  the  New  College,  Edin- 
burgh, such  of  the  Free  Church  students 
as  choose  have  the  privilege  of  dining 
together  five  days  a  week  during  the 
session,  in  a  hall  within  the  premises,, 
on  their  paying  a  small  fee  (£2, 1  think) 
at  the  commencement  of  each  session. 
One  of  the  professors  always  presides, 
and  frequently  a  minister  or  some  influ- 
ential friend,  probably  from  the  country, 
is  present  as  a  guest.  This  scheme  is 
very  generally  embraced  by  the  students, 
and,  it  is  said,  is  found  to  be  highly 
beneficial.    First  of  all,  a  well-cooked, 


comfortable,  substantial  meal  is  secured 
— no  trifling  consideration  for  youths, 
most  of  whom  are  living  in  hired  lodg- 
ings. Next,  the  cheapness  is  equivalent 
to  a  partial  bursary  for  those  who  choose 
to  avail  themselves  of  it.  Further,  when 
seated  together  at  table,  their  minds  are 
exercised  with  useful  and  interesting 
talk,  occasionallv  with  some  friendly 
discussion,  or,  what  is  good  enough  in 
its  own  place,  a  little  harmless  pleasantry 
serves  as  a  relief  to  severer  study.  In 
addition  to  all  which,  their  social  inter- 
course in  such  circumstances  tends  to 
give  them  an  easy,  proper,  polite  bearing 
towards  those  they  meet  in  general 
society.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the 
English  Universities,  great  importance, 
in  an  educational  point  of  view,  is 
attached  to  the  several  Colleges  dining  in 
commons.  The  imdergraduates  get  their 
information  increased  and  their  notions 
expanded  by  the  conversation  of  the  heads 
of  houses,  the  fellows,  and  the  tutors ; 
and  they  are  trained  to  that  good  breed- 
ing and  gentlemanly  deportment  which 
are  said  to  characterize  and  distinguish 
them  through  life. 

Could  no  such  scheme  be  attained  for 
our  men  ?  They  need  its  advantages  as 
much  as  any  others.  A  small  fund 
would  no  doubt  be  required.  But  it  is 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  age  that 
money  is  easily  raised  for  any  half -reason- 
able public  purpose. — I  am,  etc.. 

An  Old  Student. 


|nM%tna.— Eniteir  ^nslrgtmun  Cj^urrj^. 


FBESBTTERIAL  FBOOEEDINGS. 

Arbroath. — This  presbytery  met  at 
Srecbin  on  the  12th  September — Kev. 
Henry  Angus,  moderator.  A  letter  was 
read  from  the  clerk  of  the  Danfermline 
Presbytery,  intimating  that  that  presbytery 
had  loosed  the  Bev.  David  Boriand  from 
his  charge  at  Caimeyhill,  and  that  they 
proposed  to  put  his  name  on^he  list  of 
probationers.  No  objections  were  offered. 
Regular  supply  was  granted  for  Mill  Street 
Charch,  Montrose,  in  conseqaence  of  the 
death  of  their  pastor,  the  Bev.  Alexander 
Anderson,  M.A. ;  and  the  presbytery 
resolved  to  record  their  deep  sense  of  the 
loss  they  have  sustained  by  his  removal 


from  their  midst  on  the  19th  August.  Mr. 
Anderson  was  universally  regarded  as  a 
man  of  .superior  gifts  and  acquirements, 
of  an  amiable  disposition  and  exemplary 
Christian  character,  and  an  able  and  faith- 
ful minister  of  the  New  Testament.  For 
the  long  period  of  more  than  thirty  years 
during  which  he  ministered  in  Montrose, 
he  enjoyed  not  only  the  respect  and  love 
of  his  own  people,  but  the  esteem  of  the 
Christian  people  of  all  denominations. 
His  services  were  invariably  prized  for 
their  spirituality  of  tone,  the  earnestness 
and  ability  they  exhibited,  and  their  richly 
scriptural  and  experimental  character. 
As  a  member  of  presbytery,  he  took  an 
intelligent  interest  in  the  business  before 
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the  Conrt,  and  his  opinions  were  listened 
to  with  the  greatest  respect.  Looking  to 
the  past,  the  presbytery  desire  to  thank  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church  for  all  that  He 
has  done  for  and  by  His  now  glorified 
servant;  and  looking  to  the  fature,  they 
earnestly  pray  that  the  removal  of  their 
late  brother  may  be  sanctified  to  all 
concerned.  They  farther  agree  to  express 
their  sympathy  with  the  bereaved  widow 
and  sorrowing  relatives,  and  with  the 
congregation.  It  .was  also  agreed  that 
special  notice  should  be  taken  in  the 
records  of  the  presbytery  of  the  lamented 
death  of  the  late  Professor  Eadie,  and 
especially  to  state,  that  while  mourning 
his  loss,  the  presbytery  would  yet  devoutly 
acknowledge  the  goodness  of  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church  in  sparing  him  for  so 
many  years,  and  enabling  him  to  render 
so  many  valuable  services  to  the  cause  of 
Christ.  They  would  express  their  high 
esteem  for  him  as  a  faithful  pastor  and 
eloquent  preacher,  as  a  representative  of 
the  canse  of  Fresbyterianism  and  the 
higher  cause  of  Christian  truth  and  charity, 
and  as  a  man  whose  broad  human  sym- 
pathy rendered  him  greatly  beloved ;  and 
specially  they  would  express  their  full 
appreciation  of  his  eminent  services  in  the 
field  of  Biblical  literature.  Called  at  a 
very  early  period  to  fill  that  chair  in  our 
Theological  Hall,  he  discharged  his  duties 
as  professor  with  singular,  ability,  and 
benefit  and  honour  to  the  Church.  His 
comprehensive  scholarship,  his  wide  ac- 
quaintance with  theology,  and  his  great 
skill  and  enthusiasm  as  a  teacher,  won 
for  him  the  admiration  of  his  students ; 
while  his  frankness  of  manner,  and  readi- 
ness at  all  times  to  assist  them  in  every 
way  within  his  power,  gained  for  him  their 
grateful  afi^ection.  But  his  labours  were 
not  confined  to  the  duties  of  the  pnlpit 
and  the  chair  of  the  professor.  By  the 
varied  productions  of  his  pen,  he  enriched 
the  sacred  literature  of  his  country ;  and 
his  commentaries,  which  gained  for  him  a 
foremost  place  among  British  scholars, 
will  long  remain  a  monument  of  his  great 
scholarship,  his  spiritual  discernment  and 
devout  faith.  The  presbytery  also  ex- 
pressed their  sincere  sympathy  with  his 
widow  under  her  sore  bereavement.  It 
was  agreed  to  call  the  attention  of  con- 
gregations to  the  collection  required  by 
the  Synod  to  be  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Theological  Hall.  Inquiry  was  made  into 
the  condition  of  the  supplemented  con- 
gregations of  the  presbytery,  and  the 
schedule  sent  by  the  Home  Committee 
was  filled  up  in  such  manner  as  seemed 
to  the  presbytery  suitable  to  the  circum- 
stances of  each  congregation.  The  fol- 
lowing  motion,  with    reference    to    the 


Bulgarian  atrocities,  was  made  by  Mr, 
Cameron,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hyslop,  and 
imanimously  agreed  to,  viz. ;  *  The  pres- 
bytery, being  deeply  moved  by  the  reports 
that  have  recently  reached  this  coantry 
of  wrongs  and  outrages  and  wholesale 
massacres  that  have  been  perpetrated  by 
the  Turkish  soldiery  upon  the  unarmed 
and  unoffending  Christian  population  of 
Bulgaria  and  other  provinces  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  desire  to  place  on  record 
the  expression  of  their  detestation  of  the 
crimes  against  humanity  thus  committed, 
and  of  their  deep  sympathy  with  the 
sufferers,  and  would  recommend  that 
prayer  on  their  behalf,  and  for  the  down- 
fall of  the  Mohammedan  system,  be  offered 
np  in  all  the  congregations  within  their 
bounds.'  Next  meeting  was  appointed  to 
be  held  at  Arbroath,  on  Tuesday  after 
the  first  Sabbath  of  November. 

Dundee, — ^A  pro  re  nata  meeting  of  this 
presbytery  was  held  on  Tuesday,  5th 
September — the  Rev.  Alexander  Jack, 
moderator  pro  tevru  This  meeting  was 
held  to  take  action  regarding  the  call 
from  Bell  Street  Congregation,  Dundee. 
The  Rev.  James  Wilson  reported  that  he 
had  moderated  in  a  call  in  Bell  Street 
Church  on  the  3lst  July.  The  call  was 
addressed  to  the  Rev.  David  Thomas, 
Lockerbie,  and  was  signed  by  335  mem- 
bers and  60  ordinary  hearers.  Mr.  Wil- 
son's conduct  was  approved  of,  and  the 
call  sustained  as  a  regular  gospel.  Mr. 
Wilson  was  appointed,  along  with  the 
commissioners  from  the  congregation,  to 
prosecute  the  call  before  the  Presbytery 
of  Annandale. 

Dunfermline. — This  presbytery  met  on 
the  5th  September— the  Rev.  Mr.  Dunbar, 
moderator.  The  clerk  stated  that  no 
objections  had  been  received  to  Mr.  Bor- 
land's name  being  placed  on  the  roll  of 
irobationers,  and  that  he  had  instructed 
^r.  Kennedy  to  place  his  name  on  said 
roll.  A  moderation  was  granted  to 
Caimeyhill,  to  take  place  on  the  evening 
of  Monday,  the  18th  September,  at  7.30 
o'clock.  Mr.  Russell  to  moderate.  The 
congregation  consists  of  116  members, 
and  they  promise  a  stipend  of  £90,  with 
manse  and  garden,  and  three  Sabbaths 
holidays.  •  They  also  promise  to  pay  the 
travelling  expenses  of  assistant  ministers. 
Pulpit  supply  was  granted  to  the  congre- 
gations of  Caimeyhill  and  Chalmers  Street 
for  the  ensuing  quarter.  Mr.  Hay  worth 
reported  tnkt  Mr.  Dalziel,  one  of  the 
evangelists  of  the  Church,  had  beea 
labouring  with  him  for  a  month  in  the 
various  parts  of  his  district ;  that  the 
meetings  had  been  fairly  attended,  a 
considerable  interest  excited ;  and  that  he 
himself  had  felt  encouraged  and  stimnlated 
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^y  Mr.  DalzieVs  services.  The  presbytery 
-l^eard  the  report  with  satisfaction.  It  was 
agreed  to  hold  a  meeting  in  Gillespie 
Church  on  the  evening  of  Sabbath,  the 
8th  October,  in  connection  with  the 
district  missionary  operations.  Messrs. 
liussell  and  Crawford  were  appointed  to 
address  the  meeting.  The  various  com- 
snittees  of  the  presbytery  were  rearranged 
for  the  ensaing  year.  The  clerk,  as  con- 
vener of  the  select  committee  appointed 
to  co-operate  with  the  Synod's  committee 
in  the  matter  of  the  Gillespie  tablet, 
stated  that  the  Synod*s  committee  had 
considered  it  desirable  not  only  to 
memorialize  Lord  Lennox  on  the  matter, 
but  to  accompany  the  memorial  with  a 
deputation  ;  and  that,  as  convener  of  the 
select  committee,  he  had  been  appointed 
a  member  of  the  same ;  that  the  depnta-* 
tion  had  proceeded  to  London  ;  that  they 
had,  accompanied  with  several  influential 
members  of  Parliament,  had  an  interview 
with  his  lordship;  and  that  they  had 
been  successful  in  gaining  his  consent  to 
the  erection  of  the  tablet  with  the  inscrip- 
tion upon  it  as  originally  proposed.  He 
further  stated  that  the  kindness  and 
courtesy  which  his  lordship  had  mani-r 
fested  to  the  deputation  was  all  that  could 
be  desired.  He  also  stated  that  he  had 
received  a  communication  from  Dr. 
Morris,  intimating  that  the  work  entrusted 
to  the  Monument  Committee  was  now 
finished;  that  the  monuments  bad  been 
erected  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
committee ;  and  that  he  had  now  to  hand 
them  over  to  the  safe  custody  of  the  pres- 
bytery. Having  heard  the  statements  of 
the  clerk,  the  presbytery  cordially  agreed 
to  accord  a  vote  of  thanks  not  only  to 
the  select  committee,  and  especially  its 
convener,  but  to  the  deputation  as  a 
whole  for  the  able  and  successful  manner 
in  which  they  had  represented  the  mind 
of  the  Presbytery  and  the  Synod  in 
London ;  and  farther  to  express  Its  appre- 
ciation of  the  kindness  and  courtesy  shown 
to  the  deputation  by  Lord  Lennox,  and 
the  graceful  way  in  which  he  had  conceded 
the  disputed  point.  The  presbytery  also 
cordially  agreed  to  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Monumental  Committee,  and  especially 
to  its  convener,  Dr.  Morris,  for  the  zeal 
and  assiduity  they  have  displayed,  and  the 
satisfactory  manner  in  which  they  have 
brought  to  a. completion  the  work  entrusted 
to  their  hands.  On  a  proposal  being  made 
that  it  would  be  a  befitting  inauguration 
of  the  completion  of  the  monument  to 
have  some  public  meeting  or  dinner,  it 
was,  after  some  conversation,  agreed  to 
have  a  public  dinner,  and  it  was  remitted 
to  the  committee  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  same.    Messrs.  Russell  and  Graham 


were  added  to  the  committee.  Th^ 
inscription  on  the  tablet  is  as  follows : — 

In  Memory  of 

The  Rev.  THOMAS  GILLESPIE, 

Born  at  Ciearburn,  Daddingston,  1708; 

Ordained  by  Dr.  Doddridge,  Northampton, 

and  Inducted  as  Parish  Minister  of 

Carnock,  1749; 

Deposed  by  the  General   Assembly  for 

refusing  to  take  part  in  the  forced 

settlement  of  a  minister  at 

Inverkeithing,  1752. 

He  formed  a  congregation  at  Dunfermline 

same  year. 

He  was  the  founder  of  the 

RELIEF  CHURCH. 
Died  19th  January  1774. 

Agreed  to  hold  next  meeting  of  presbyr 
tery  on  Tuesday,  the  10th  of  October,  at 
11  o'clock  A.H.,  and  to  take  up  at  said 
meeting  the  Synod  remit  on  the  Repre- 
sentation of  Missionary  Presbyteries- 

Edinhurgh. — This  presbytery  met  on 
Tuesday,  5th  September  —  Mr.  Nicol, 
Aberlady,  moderator.  The  call  to  the 
Rev.  Armstrong  Black,  Waterbeck,  from 
Palmerston  Place  Church,  was  sustained. 
It  was  stated  th^  308  persons  had  signed 
the  call, — namely,  9  elders,  258  members, 
and  41  adherents.  All  the  elders  had 
signed  except  one.  Rev.  Messrs.  David 
Croom  (Lanriston  Place  Church)  and 
David  Williamson  (Queensferry)  were 
appointed  Commissioners  from  the  pres* 
by  tery,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Bruce,  Messrs., 
William  Duncan,  Thomas  Hopper,  and 
John  Orr  as  commissioners  from  Palmer* 
ston  Place  Church.  The  clerk  said  he 
had  received  ia  due  course  a  call,  sustained 
by  the  Glasgow  Presbytery,  and  addressed 
by  the  Lansdowne  congregation  to  Mr. 
Dobbie,  minister  of  St.  Andrew's  Place 
Church  in  Leith,  accompanied  by  the 
usual  documents  sustaining  and  transo* 
mitting  the  call,  and  he  took  the  usual 
steps  in  notifying  the  call  to  the  congrega- 
tion, and  called  a  meeting  of  the  con- 
gregation in  order  that  it  might  adopt  the 
answers  to  the  reasons  and  appoint  com- 
missioners, which  was  subsequently  done. 
The  presbytery  were  now  prepared  to 
proceed  in  the  case.  The  minute  of  the 
Glasgow  Presbytery  was  then  read,  and 
the  call  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr« 
Dobbie,  Mr.  Dobbie  said  that,  after 
much  and  anxious  and  prayerful  con- 
sideration, he  thought  duty  pointed  to  his 
remaining  in  his  present  charge.  The 
call  was  accordingly  set  aside.  Members 
of  presbytery  expressed  high  esteem  for 
Mr.  Dobbie,  and  gratification  at  his  deci- 
sion. Dr.  Scott  indicated  the  contents  of 
a  letter  he  had  received  from  Signer 
Ravvil  who  had  intimated  to  him  that  ha 
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had  joined  the  Episcopal  Churcli,  and  that 
he  had  a  bailding  in  Naples  which  had  at 
one  time  been  a  theatre,  and  was  attended 
hy  400  people.  A  letter  was  read  from 
Mr.Muir  Dickie,  probationer,  accepting  the 
call  to  the  East  Congregation,  Haddington. 
A  committee  was  formed  some  time  ago 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  altering  the 
hoars  of  public  worship  on  Sundays.  It 
asked  to  have  a  conference  with  the  pres- 
bytery, and  it  was  agreed  that  such  con- 
ference should  take  place  in  October. 

Elgin  and  Inverness,— This  presbytery 
met  at  Nairn  on  the  15th  August — ^Rev. 
John  Whyte,  moderator  jtro  tern.  The 
Bev.  William  Blair,  Danblane,  being  pre- 
sent, was  requested  to  correspond.  Mr. 
Watson  stated  that  he  had,  according  to 
appointment  at  last  meeting,  presided  in 
the  moderation  of  a  call  in  the  congrega- 
tion of  Campbeltown  (Ardersier)  on  the 
2d,  when  a  unanimous  call  was  given 
to  Mr.  John  Moir,  A.M.,  B.D.,  proba- 
tioner. The  call  was  unanimously  sus- 
tained, and  the  clerk  was  instructed  to 
give  notice  of  this  to  Mr.  Moir,  and  to 
state  that  he  would  be  expected  to  intimate 
his  decision  within  a  month  from  the  time 
of  his  receiving  the  said  notice.  The 
presbytery  took  under  consideration  a 
communication  from  the  Home  Mission 
Committee  with  reference  to  arrange- 
ments respecting  stipend  with  the  supple- 
mented congregations  in  the  presbytery 
for  the  next  three  years.  The  clerk  was 
instructed  to  prepare  and  forward  to  the 
committee,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  return 
with  reference  to  those  congregations. 
The  presbytery  held  their  next  meeting  at 
Nairn,  with  a  view  to  the  ordination  of 
Mr.  Henry  J.  T.  Tnmbull,  as  colleague 
and  successor  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bisset,  on 
Wednesday  the  27th  September. 

Glasgow, — ^The  monthly  meeting  of  this 
presbytery  was  held  on  Tuesday,  12th 
September— Rev.  Mr.  Imrie,  moderator. 
A  communication  was  read  from  the 
ToIIcross  congregation,  stating  that  they 
had  resolved  to  provide  a  colleague  and 
successor  to  their  minister,  the  Rev. 
William  Auld,  and  that  they  were  ready 
to  proceed  with  the  election,  and  asking 
the  presbytery  to  fix  a  day  for  the 
moderation.  Mr.  Park  appeared  as  a 
commissioner  from  the  congregation,  and 
stated  that  they  were  unanimous  in  their 
request ;  that  they  were  prepared  to  give 
a  salary  of  JE2.50  to  Mr.  Auld's  colleague 
and  successor,  and  a  retiring  allowance 
of  £^  50,  with  the  use  of  the  manse,  to 
Mr.  Auld.  Rev.  Mr.  Ramage  moved  that 
the  application  be  granted.  Mr.  Auld 
had  laboured  long  and  successfully  in 
ToIIcross,  and  was  well  entitled  to  the 
xellef  proposed  to  be  given  him.     The 


clerk  seconded  the  motion,  which  was- 
agreed  to ;  and  the  2d  of  October  was 
fixed  for  the  moderation — ^Dr.  Logaa 
Aikman  to  officiate.  The  presbytery 
then  adjourned. 

Kirkcaldy. — ^This  presbytery  met  at 
Kirkcaldy,  pro  ri  nata^  on  the  30th  of 
August— Rev.  J.  W.  Thomson,  moderator. 
The  meeting  was  held  to  consider  a 
call  to  the  Rev.  R.  D.  Brownlee  of 
Bethelfield  Church,  Kirkcaldy,  from  the 
English  Presbyterian  Congregation  of 
Bournemouth,  to  be  colleague  and  suc- 
cessor to  the  Rev.  James  M'Gill.  The 
conduct  of  the  moderator  in  calling  the 
meeting  was  approved.  The  clerk  inti- 
mated that,  on  receiving  notice  of  the  call 
and  the  documents  in  the  case,  he  had 
taken  the  usual  steps  required.  The 
congregation  of  Bethelfield  had  been 
summoned  to  appear  for  their  interest,. 
and  a  copy  of  the  reasons  for  translation 
had  been  put  into  their  hand.  The  Hod. 
Major-General  RoUo  and  Thomas  Wilson 
Glogue,  Esq.,  appeared  for  the  congre- 
gation of  Bournemouth ;  Messrs.  Heggie, 
Storrar,  Hunter,  and  Black  for  th& 
congregation  of  Bethelfield.  The  reasons 
for  translation,  and  the  answers  to  them, 
having  been  read,  along  with  a  letter  from. 
the  ReT.  Dr.  Goold,  who  had  also  been 
appointed  a  commissioner,  Mr.  Brownlee 
was  called  upon  to  give  his  decision,. 
when  he  intimated  that  he  had  felt  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  accept  of  this  call.  The 
pastoral  relation  between  Mr.  Brownlee 
and  the  congregation  of  Bethelfield  was 
then  dissolved,  and  the  moderator  inti- 
mated the  decision  to  the  commissioners 
from  both  congregations,  and  addressed 
them  in  suitable  terms. 

Orkney. — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Kirk- 
wall on  the  14th  August— Mr.  Soutar, 
moderator  j?ro  tern.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hen- 
derson of  Paisley,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Jerdan  of  Benny  loan  head,  being  present, 
were  invited  to  correspond.  Mr.  Kirk- 
wood  was  appointed  to  preach  at  Mr. 
Chapman's  ordination,  at  Westray,  on 
the  29th;  Mr.  Melville  to  ordain  and 
address  the  young  minister,  and  Mr.  Panl 
to  address  the  people.  There  was  laid  on 
the  table,  and  read,  a  call  from  the  con- 
gregation of  Sanday  to  Mr.  D.  Calder- 
wood,  preacher,  to  be  colleague  to  Mr. 
Paul,  signed  by  470  members  and  92 
adherents.  Mr.  Paul's  conduct  in  the 
moderation  was  approved  of.  Messrs. 
Drever  and  Scott,  the  commissioners 
from  the  congregation,  having  been  heardy 
the  presbytery  unanimously  sustained  m 
call,  and  appointed  to  Mr.  Calderwood 
trials  in  view  of  ordination.  The  clerk 
read  a  call  to  Mr.  Webster  from  the 
Stratford     Presbyterian     Congregation^ 
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London,  signed  by  50  members  and  83 
adherents.  Owing  to  the  great  distance, 
(the  commissioners  from  Stratford  con- 
legation  were  not  present  to  support 
itheir  reasons  for  the  translation.  These 
(reasons  were  read  by  the  clerk,  and  the 
flreasons  by  the  congregation  of  Kirkwall 
against  the  translating.  Messrs.  Scott, 
JBUett,  and  W.  F.  White,  the  commissioners 
fromKirkwall  congregation,being  present, 
•eapported  their  reasons.  The  moderator 
then  placed  the  call  in  Mr.  Webster's 
liands.  Mr.  Webster  requested  further 
^ime  to  consider  the  matter,  which  was  at 
once  granted;  and  it  was  agreed  to  meet 
at  Kirkwall  on  the  erening  of  Tuesday,  the 
29th  August,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
Mr.  Webster's  final  decision. — This  pres- 
i>ytery  met  at  Kirkwall  on  the  28th 
August — Mr.  Soutar,  moderator  pro  lent. 
The  clerk  stated  that  Mr.  Webster  was 
.absent  owing  to  the  illness  of  his  mother, 
which  had  necessitated  his  going  south, 
and  prevented  his  giving  his  decision 
personally.  He,  however,  had  received 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Webster,  in  which  he 
•declined  the  call  to  Stratford,  and  resolved 
^o  remain  in  his  present  charge.  On  the 
motion  of  the  clerk,  it  was  unanimously 
^resolved  to  set  aside  the  call,  which  was 
«et  aside  accordingly.  The  presbytery  ad- 
journed, to  meet  at  Westray  on  the  morrow 
for  the  ordioation  of  Mr.  Chapman.— This 
presbytery  again  met  at  Westray,  on  the 
29 lb,  for  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Chapman 
— Mr.  Melville,  moderator  pi*o  tern.  Mr. 
1E[irkwood  preached;  Mr.  Melville  ordained 
and  gave  the  charge  to  the  young  minister, 
and  Mr.  Paul  addressed  the  people.  The 
<;hurch  was  crowded,  and  Mr.  Chapman 
At  the  end  of  the  service  received  a  most 
hearty  welcome  from  the  members  as  they 
retired.  This  has  been  a  most  happy 
settlement,  and  gives  good  promise  for 
the  future  of  the  congregation. 

Perth, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the  11th 
September  —  Mr.  McNeill,  moderator. 
Messrs.  Thomas  Keir,  New  Scone,  and 
David  Young  Clark,  Abernethy,  were  re- 
4:eived  as  candidates  for  Honey  Bursaries. 


The  circular  on  the  Representation  of 
Missionary  Presbyteries  was  read,  and  it 
was  agreed  to  consider  it  at  a  future  meet- 
ing. A  deputation  from  Fitrodie  stated 
that  the  congregation  there  are  presently 
hearing  candidates  with  the  view  of  choos* 
ing  a  successor  to  Mr.  Cowan,  whose 
term  of  service  will  end  with  this  month. 
The  clerk  was  authorized  to  have  the 

?erson  who  shall  be  chosen  located  in 
itrodie  for  twelve  months,  beginning 
with  the  1st  of  October.  The  deputation 
also  represented  that  it  is  very  desirable 
that  the  annual  grant  to  the  congregation 
should  be  raised  from  £30  to  £40 ;  and 
the  presbytery  unanimously  recommended 
them  for  this  increase  of  aid.  Mr.  John 
Robson  Cowan  was  taken  on  trials  for 
license,  and  delivered  part  of  his  trials, 
which  was  criticised  and  sustained.  The 
next  meeting  of  the  presbytery  was 
appointed  to  be  held  on  the  7  th  November. 

CALL. 

Cairnei/hUL — Mr.  John  Moir,  A.M., 
B.D.,  preacher,  Glasgow,  called  I8th  Sep- 
tember. 

ORDINATION. 

Westray  (Orknei/),^M.r.  W.  Chapman, 
AM.,  ordained  29th  August. 

INDtJOTION. 

Aberdeen  (St.  Nicholas  Lane). — Rev. 
John  Robson,  D.D.,  inducted  21st  Sept. 

OBITUARY. 

Died,  at  Burntisland,  14th  September, 
Rev.  David  Crawford,  aged  63  years. 

Died,  at  Portland,  Maine,  U.  S.,  on  4th 
September,  after  a  short  illness,  the  Rev. 
William  Taylor,  D.D.,  senior  minister  of 
Erskine  Presbyterian  Church,  Montreal. 
After  being  for  a  short  time  minister  of 
the  Second  United  Secession  Church, 
Peebles,  he  was  sent  out,  in  1833,  as  a  mis- 
sionary  to  Canada,  and  was  immediately 
settled  in  Montreal.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was,  both  by  age  and  by  induc- 
tion, the  oldest  minister  in  the  city. 
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JMessianic  Prophecy  :  its  Origin,  His- 
torical Character,  and  Relation 
TO  New  Testament  Fulfilment.  By 
Dr.  Edward  Riehm,  Professor  of 
Theology,  Hallo.  Translated  from  the 
German,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Author,  by  the  Rev.  John  Jefferson. 

Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark.    1876. 

The  author  of  this  book  reminds  us  (p. 
'264)  that  '  the  New  Testament  writers, 


and  even  Christ  Himself,  considered  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures  solely  in  the 
interest  of  the  knowledge  of  truth  and 
salvation  as  they  have  to  do  with  life 
from  God  and  in  God.  .  . .  They  inquired 
only  what  the  Spurit  of  God  said  therein 
to  them,  </2eir  contemporaries,  and  to  men 
of  every  age;  they  asked  for  the  per- 
manent divine  contents  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament writings,  and  therefore  always 
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regarded  them  in  the  light  of  New  Testa- 
ment knowledge  given  through  Christ.' 
This  is  doubtless  that  aspect  of  prophecy 
vhich  is  most  important ;  and  it  is  that 
also  which,  in  this  country  at  least,  has 
liitherto  chiefly  engaged  the  attention  of 
writers  on  the  subject.  Prophecy  has 
been  regarded  mainly  on  its  divine  side, 
in  its  spiritual  and  endiiring  elements, 
and  in  its  apologetic  value,  as  the  mira- 
culous product  of  divine  omniscience. 
But,  of  course,  it  has  also  its  human 
side.  It  is  a  product  of  the  human 
mind  as  well  as  of  the  divine,  and  human 
ignorance  is  involved  in  it  as  well  as 
divine  omniscience  (see  1  Pet.  i.  11). 
It  is  a  psychological  and  historical  fact 
as  really  as  ja  work  of  eternal  wisdom, 
and  the  manifold  and  variegated  threads 
of  individual  character  and  temporary 
relations  and  transient  sentiments  are 
woven  into  its  complicated  tissue.  Here, 
as  in  all  the  modes  of  God^s  dealing  with 
ihankind,  the  human  medium  conditions 
and  modifies  the  divine  communications  ; 
and  the  complete  understanding  of  the 
latter  is  only  possible  through  the 
adequate  comprehension  of  the  former. 

It  is  prophecy  considered  on  the  human 
side  which  forms  the  subject  of  Dr. 
Biehm's  volume.  The  book  is,  at  least 
for  us  Britons,  one  of  'the  many  indica- 
tions of  the  altered  point  of  view  which 
all  theological  inquiry  has  now  assumed. 
Just  as  in  regard  to  the  central  theme, — 
the  gospel  itself, — it  is  now  asked  not 
what  it  is  in  relation  to  the  eternal  pur- 
pose of  God  or  to  the  covenant  of  grace, 
but  what  it  is  in  relation  to  the  wants 
and  desires  of  the  human  soul;  so  in 
regard  to  the  outlying  theme  of  Jewish 
prophecy,  the  question  is  not  what  it  is  in 
relation  to  the  Christian  Church  and  the 
world  at  large,  but  what  it  was  to  the 
prophet  himself,  and  to  the  people  among 
whom  be  lived, — a  question  at  first  sight 
of  subordinate  moment,  yet  having 
widely  momentous  bearings,  and  urgently 
needing  settlement.  The  volume  is  made 
up  of  three  essays  originally  contributed 
to  a  German  theological  magazine,  and  is 
not  presented  to  the  public  by  the  author 
as  a  complete  or  final  discussion  of  the 
subject.  We  rejoice  in  the  republication 
and  translation  of  the  papers ;  for  though 
by  no  means  agreeing  with  all  the 
opinions  expressed,  we  regard  the  work 
as  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  theo- 
logical literature,  grappling  ably  and 
earnestly  with  the  mfficiut  problems  con- 


nected with  the  subject,  and  presenting 
many  valuable  and  suggestive  views. 

The  special  topics  of  which  Dr.  Rielim 
treats  are  indicated  in  his  title-page. 
They  are :  (1)  the  origin  of  prophecy,  or 
the  psychological  and  national  conditions 
out  of  which  it  issued  ;  (2)  its  historical 
importauQe  in  relation  to  the  contem- 
poraries of  the  prophet,  the  prevailing 
sentiments,  the  political  events  and  social 
features  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived; 
and  (3)  the  nature  of  its  fulfilment  in 
the  dispensation  of  the  new  covenant, 
and  the  relation  of  the  prophecy  as  given 
to  the  prophecy  as  accomplished.  On 
all  these  points  Dr.  Hiehm  has  much  to 
say  worth  attending  to ;  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  recognisable  throughout 
the  whole  discussion  the  influence  of  the- 
fundamental  assumptions  of  the  schooi. 
to  which  he  belongs.  His  standpoint  is 
that  of  the  more  orthodox  section  of  the 
so-called  historico-critical  theologians  of 
Germany  ;  he  holds,  c.^r.,  the  post-Mosaic 
authorship  of  Deuteronomy,  speaks  of 
the  deutero-Isaiah,  and  calls  the  book  of 
Daniel  *  that  late  apocalyptic  supplement 
to  Old  Testament  prophecy  ;*  and  he 
deems  it  of  importance  that  he  is  ahle 
to  evince  that  such  critical  beliefs  are^ 
'  reconcilable  both  with  faith  in  divine 
revelation  under  the  Old  Testament 
economy,  and  the  acknowledgment  that 
all  divine  prophecy  is  yea  and  amen  in 
Christ  Jesus.'  Of  course,  it  is  manifest 
that  such  beliefs  are  ;quite  compatible 
with  faith  in  a  certain  kind  of  diyine 

•  revelation,  and  a  certain  kind  of  Messi- 
anic prophecy  in  the  Old  Testament ;  bat 
not  less  manifest  that  the  settlement  of 
the  question,  'What  kind?'  depends  to  a 
very  large  extent  upon  the  approximate 
dates  assigned  to  the  Old  Testament 
books.  Those  who  hold  the  professedly 
predictive  portions  of  the  book  of  Daniel 
to  have  been  written  post  factum^  cannot 
be  expected  to  hold  the  same  theory  on 
the  subject  of  prophecy  as  those  who 
regard  them  as  the  production  of  the  pro- 
fessed author.  We  think,  indeed,  that 
there  is  an  imminent  danger — a  danger 
which,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  few  or 
none  of  the  theologians  referred  to  have^ 
escaped — of  being  ensnared  in  these  dis- 
cussions in  a  vicious  circle.  When  the 
question  is  the  date  of  the  prophetic 
books,  certain  assumptions  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  prophecy  are  usually 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  inquiry  and 
influence  the  results;  and  then,' when  the 
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question  is  the  nature  of  prophecy,  those 
results  as  to  the  dates  of  the  prophetic 
books  which  have  been  thus  reached  are 
openly  introduced  into  the  discussion, 
and  impart  a  certain  colour  to  the  whole 
treatment  of  the  subject.  Evidently  a 
satisfactory  work  on  Messianic  prophecy 
is  only  possible  when  the  critical  ques- 
tions now  pending  in  relation  to  the 
prophetic  writings  have  been  indepen- 
dently and  satisfactorily  settled. 

An  Initiatory  Catechism  of  Hebrew 
Grammar,  to  which  is  added  a  brief 
Initiatory  Catechism  of  Chaldee 
Grammar  ;  with  an  Appendix  con- 
taining Dissected  Paradigjis  of 
Hebrew  Verbs,  Regular  and  Ir- 
regular, COMPARED.  By  the  Rev.  P. 
Mercer,  Professor  of  Sacred  Lan- 
guages and  Exegetics  to  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Victoria. 

Melbourne:  Walker,  May,  &  Co.    1876. 

It  is  with  very  peculiar  interest  and 
pleasure  that  we  notice  this  work.  Its 
author  is  one  of  the  numerous  emigrated 
sons  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  must  still  be  well  remembered  by 
many  in  this  country*  After  a  short 
ministry  in  Scotland, — at  Drymen,  if  we 
mistake  nob, — he  went  out  to  Australia 
more  than  twenty  years  ago ;  and  there 
for  a  period  he  laboured  in  the  *  bush,' 
travelling  over  a  district  as  large  as  all 
Scotland  south  of  the  Grampians — a 
district  in  which  we  believe  there  are 
now  five  ministerial  charges.  He  is  at 
present  one  of  the  most  respected  and 
influential  of  the  ministers  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Victoria,  and  holds 
quite  an  alarming  plurality  of  ecclesias- 
tical oflSces,  being  not  only  Professor  of 
Sacred  Languages  and  Exegetics,  but 
also  General  Secretary  of  Standing  Com- 
mittees, Assistant  Clerk  of  Assembly, 
Treasurer,  Secretary  of  the  Home  Mission 
Committee, — we  suppose  we  should  add 
an  etc.,  though  it  be  beyond  the  warrant 
of  our  information.  Evidently  to  one 
"who  can  do  so  much,  nothing  is  to  be 
thought  impossible.  To  the  young  men 
of  talent  and  ambition  among  us,  who 
are  tired  of  life's  dull  round  in  many  a 
ministerial  charge  in  this  country,  we 
Bay,  pointing  to  the  career  of  the 
gentleman  we  are  speaking  of,  'Try 
Australia.' 

We  regard  the  Initiatory  Grammar  of 
the  languages  of  the  Old  Testament, 


which  Professor  Mercer  has  prepared  for 
the  use  of  his  class,  and  of  which  he  has 
been  kind  enough  to  send  us  a  copy,  as 
highly  creditable  to  all  concerned  in  its 
production.  In  its  outward  getting-up, 
it  speaks  well  for  the  resources  of  the 
Melbourne  press ;  it  speaks  well  also  for 
the  interests  of  sacrea  learning  in  Aus- 
tralia, that  works  of  sound  grammatical 
instruction  like  that  before  us  are  pro- 
ceeding from  its  theological  chairs.  Most 
of  all  do  we  congratulate  the  author 
himself  on  the  careful  and  scholarly 
character  of  his  work.  Of  course,  in  an. 
initiatory  text-book  to  be  used  as  the 
basis  of  oral  instruction,  we  do  not  look 
either  for  statements  of  philological  prin« 
ciples  or  for  divergencies  from  ordinary 
views.  In  relation  to  its  declared  pur- 
pose, the  book  is  a  very  excellent  one, 
clear,  pertinent,  compact,  and  correct, 
conveying  the  more  essential  elements  of 
the  subject  with  a  fulness  quite  remark- 
able when  the  size  of  the  volume  is  taken 
into  account.  The  author  has  evidently 
endeavoured  to  economize  space  by 
largely  emploving  a  fixed  and  easy  system 
of  transliteration,  and  also  by  his  ingeni- 
ous dissections  of  the  ordinary  paradigms. 
We  somewhat  wonder,  when  economy  of 
space  was  so  important  for  him,  that  he 
has  chosen  to  throw  his  work  into  the 
catechetical  form.  On  every  ground  we 
think  this  a  regrettable  choice.  A  cate- 
chism is  only  appropriate  when  the 
answers  are  meant  to  be  committed  to 
the  memory  of  the  learner ;  and  this,  we 
presume,  Professor  Mercer  does  not  con- 
template, else  we  rather  commiserate  his 
students.  In  other  cases  we  can  see  in 
the  catechetical  form  no  advantage,  and 
it  seems  to  us  specially  unsuitable  in  a 
class-book  of  Hebrew  Grammar,  where 
not  only  is  room  precious,  but  where  also 
exceptions  abound  to  almost  all  the  rules, 
and  the  whole  subject  is  cumbered  with 
endless  minutise. 

For  the  substance  as  distinguished 
from  the  form  of  the  book  we  have 
nothing  but  praise,  and  we  commend^  it 
as  a  serviceable  manual  to  the  notice 
of  aU  engaged  in  the  teaching  of  the 
Hebrew  and  so-called  Chaldee  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

Love's  Trilogy.    By  Thomas  Sinclair, 
M.A. 

London:  TrUbner  A  Co.    1876. 

We  are  always  reluctant  to  prefer  the 
charge  of  obscurity  against  any  writer ; 
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for  as  to  this  matter  two  things  are  to 
be  taken  into  account — the  manner  in 
which  a  subject  is  set  forth,  and  the  in- 
telligence that  is  brought  to  bear  on  its 
perusal.  Now,  of  course,  when  ob- 
Bcnrity  is  complained  of ,it  may  arise  from 
the  latter  source.  Still  we  cannot  help 
confessing  that  we  find  Mr.  Sinclair  not 
a  little  obscure;  and  from  various 
criticisms  of  his  previous  productions 
appended  to  this  poem,  we  Imd  we  are 
not  solitary  in  our  opinion.  Indeed,  it 
would  seem  that  Mr.  Sinclair  deems  in- 
telligibility a  fault,  for  he  singa — 

*  The  shallow  man  has  ever  tongue  on  Up, 
The  shallow  picture  tells  its  tale  at  once ;' 

and  thence  he  argues  that  obscurity  is  a 
merit — ^a  sign  of  profundity.  Now,  as 
has  often  been  observed,  our  deepest 
writers  are  also  our  most  easily  under- 
stood. Bacon  and  Shakespeare  sound 
the  lowest  depths  and  ascend  the  greatest 
heights  which  are  possible  to  human 
genius,  and  yet  no  one  complains  of 
their  unintelligibility.  Milton  sung  ^  for 
'  fit  audience,  though  few.*  His  audience 
has  increased  till  it  comprises  the  in- 
telligence of  the  world,  which  would  not 
have  been  the  case  had  his  poetry  not 
been  as  notable  for  its  perspicuity  as  its 
grandeur. 

We  would  advise  Mr.  Sinclair,  there- 
fore, in  his  own  interests  and  those  of 
his  readers,  to  break  through  the  mists 
and  darkness  in  which  he  too  often  en- 
shrouds himself,  and  appear  in  the.  clear 
radiance  of  practised  power ;  for  Mr. 
Sinclair  is  doubtless  a  poet  of  no  mean 
achievement,  and  assuredly  of  greater 
possibilities.  You  ever  and  anon  meet 
in  his  writings  with  striking  thoughts 
and  figures,  and  those  felicities  of  ex- 
pression which  mark  the  work  of  genius. 
His  tone,  too,  is  lofty,  and  the  aim 
which  he  sets  before  himself  and  his 
readers  is  worthy  of  all  commendation : 

*  It  was  not  that  I  cared  for  Honour's  height : 
My  prize  was  power  to  be  the  noble  Soul 
Wnose  deeds  could  follow  swift  the  thoughts 

of  Eight, 
Whose  love  for  Beauty  as  the  final  goal 
Would  have  its  fullest  feeling,  clearest  sight, 
And  two  so  fair  in  one  might  know  Truth's 
whole.' 

Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Rev. 
David  M*Orae,  A.M.,  Senior,  from 
1796  to  1876 ;  with  an  Account  of 
HIS  Jubilee. 

Glasgow :  John  S.  Marr  &  Sons. 

Those  who  have  known  even  slightly  the 


senior  minister  of  Elgin  Street  Chorch, 
Glasgow,  will  not  wonder  that  occasion 
was  taken  at  the  arrival  of  his  jubilee 
to  do  him  honour.  The  testimonieB  of 
all  kinds  which  he  then  received  were 
well  merited,  and  must  have  been  veiy 
gratifying  to  himself  and  his  family. 
Mr.  M'Grae,  like  many  of  the  best  of  our 
ministers,  had  to  fight  his  own  way 
through  the  difficulties  of  student  life, 
having,  in  addition  to  furnishing  himself 
with  the  means  of  education,  to  help  to 
support  an  aged  mother  and  two  sisters. 
When  his  student  career  was  closed,  he 
refused  the  offer  of  a  living  in  the  Estab- 
lished Church — ^a  sacrifice  which  he  has 
made  in  common  with  many  of  our 
ministers.  If  the  story  of  not  a  few  of 
them  could  be  told  in  this  connection,— 
how  they  have  rejected  much-needed 
assistance  for  conscience'  sake,  and  then 
entered  on  the  service  of  the  Church 
they  loved  with  a  stipend  of  £100,  or 
even  less,  per  annum,  when,  by  a  little 
silencing  of  ^the  inner  monitor,'  they 
might  have,  in  the  richer  demesnes  of 
the  Establishment,  had  £400  or  £500,-it 
would  endear  them  all  the  more  to  their 
people,  and  prove  that  the  charge  of 
mercenariness  which  at  certain  times  is 
brought  against  the  ministry  is  very  far 
from  being  largely,muchleaB  uniyersallyt 
true. 

Mr.  M'Grae  left  deeply  the  impress 
of  his  faithful  and  loving  labours  at 
Lathones,  where  he  ministered  for  eleven 
years ;  and  at  Oban,  where  he  ministered 
for  fifteen.  In  1852  he  was  translated 
to  Glasgow,  and  his  labours  amongst  the 
masses  in  the  Gorbals  were  signally 
blessed,  and  have  resulted  in  the  large 
and  flourishing  congregation  in  Elgin 
Street,  which,  under  his  ministry  and 
that  of  his  talented  and  accomplished 
colleague,  Mr.  Jackson,  enjoys  much 
prosperity. 

The  biographical  sketch  is  full  of 
interest,  and  there  are  many  parts  of  it 
which  tempt  quotation.  We  cordially 
recommend  it,  however,  to  our  readers^ 
who  will  find  in  it  the  delightful  record 
of  the  life  of  one  who  pre-eminently 
deserves  the  appellation  of  *a  good 
man.'  Prefixed  to  the  sketch  is  a  very 
faithful  likeness  of  Mr.  M^Crae.  It^ell 
preserves  his  venerable  and  benignan*' 
appearance. 

From  the  many  testimonies  borne  to 
Mr.  M'Crae's  high  character  and  grest 
usefulness  on  the  occasion  of  his  j"  '  '^' 
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^egive  the  following  from  the  graphic 
pen  of  the  Rev.  Fergas  Ferguson,  who 
preached  in  the  evening  in  connection 
with  the  Sabbath  celebration : — 

^  It  is  a  glorious  privilege/  said  the 
preacher,  '  to  be  sustained  for  half  a 
century  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel. 
Think  of  all  that  is  involved  in  such  a 
career.  Think  of  the  long  years  of  patient 
and  earnest  work ;  the  scenes  of  joy  and 
sorrow  through  which  it  carries  one ; 
i^he  many  prayers  in  private  and  in 
public  which  it  inspires;  the  long 
•entreaty  of  mercy  ana  the  unwearied 
•expostulation  of  love  which  God  carries 
on  from  week  to  week  and  from  vear  to 
year  through  the  medium  of  a  faithful 
ministry,  in  order  that  souls  may  be 
saved  and  wanderers  brought  back,  and 
many  souls  led  to  glory.  Think  of  all 
this,  and  you  will  feel  that  it  becomes  us 
to  mark  the  termination  of  such  a  period 
of  service  with  ascriptions  of  heartfelt 
praise  and  adoring  gratitude.  We  have 
been  endeavouring  to  do  this  to-day. 
"We  desire  to  recognise  the  divine  good- 
ness in  the  life  and  labours  of  our 
venerable  and  beloved  father  and  friend. 
We  thank  God  that  He  has  spared  him 
so  long  in  our  midst,  that  He  has 
enabled  him  to  do  all  he  has  done,  and 
that  He  has  made  him  what  he  is.  We 
thank  God  that  He  has  sustained  within 
him  the  genial,  fresh,  simple,  and 
buoyant  spirit  of  his  early  days,  and 
thus  enabled  him  throughfonrscore  years 
to  sympathise  so  generously  as  he  has 
done  with  the  hopes  and  struggles  of 
the  young,  and  to  present  Christianity 
before  us  as  a  joyous  and  sunny  as  well 
as  a  solenm  and  momentous  life ;  and 
that,  too,  in  the  midst  of  trials  and 
ninder  the  burden  of  duties  that  might 
have  crushed  and  broken  a  less  elastic 
spirit  and  a  less  loving  nature.  We  are 
glad  to  have  him  stiU  in  our  midst ;  we 
rejoice  to  see  him  so  well ;  we  oflfer  him 
our  sincere  congratulations,  and  we  wish 
liim  many  good  days  yet  upon  the  earth 
in  the  service  of  our  blessed  Master. 
It  would  not  become  one  who  has  tra- 
velled only  a  small  part  of  the  way  by 
which  he  has  gone,  critically  to  dilate 
upon  his  career.  But  who  can  fail  to. 
recognize,  and  who  can  forbid  us  to 
record  the  fact,  that  in  an  age  of  much 
sordid  self-seeking  and  mere  money- 
making,  he  at  least  has  shown  not  only 
theoretically,  but  practically,  that  there 
iire  diviner  ends  and  more  glorious  issues 


of  human  existence  than  these ;  and  may 
we  not  add,  that  in  an  age  of  much 
talk  and  criticism,  empty  elegance,  and 
high-sounding,  barren  forms  of  worship, 
his  life  has  been  one  long  sermon  on  the 
side  of  faith  and  temperance,  holiness 
and  truth,  the  fear  of  God — ^a  sermon 
more  eloquent  than  words,  because 
graced  not  so  much  by  glowing  figures 
of  speech  or  rounded  paragraphs  of 
oratory,  as  by  the  luminous,  humble, 
and  self-sacrificing  devotion  of  a  spirit 
on  which  there  is  at  once  the  smile  of  an 
undying  hope  and  the  earnest  shadow  of 
an  immovable  conviction.  May  it  be 
ours  to  learn  by  his  example  and  to 
imitate  his  virtues;  and  may  his  be 
the  incomparable  felicity  of  entering  at 
least  to  some  extent  into  that  experience 
of  the  great  apostle,  which  enabled  h\m 
to  say :  "  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I 
have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the 
faith :  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me 
a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the 
Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give 
me  at  that  day ;  and  not  to  me  only, 
but  unto  all  them  also  that  love  His 
appearing." ' 

PfiOSPECTiVE  Pardon  :  A  Refutation  of 
one  of  the  Tenets  of  the  Plymouth 
Brethren.  By  S.  M'Lellan,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Edinburgh :  David  Grant  &  Co.  1876. 
In  this  pamphlet,  Mr.  M*Lellan,  by 
well  -  chosen  extracts  from  acknow- 
ledged authorities  in  theology,  by  appeal 
to  Scripture  and  clear  and  convincing 
argument,  shows  the  utterly  untenable 
as  well  as  mischievous  nature  of  the  tenet 
of  Plymouthism :  *  That  justification  is  an 
act  that  includes  all  sins  that  are  to  be 
committed  in  the  future  as  well  as  those 
committed  in  the  past.^ 

The  Gospel  the  Power  of  God  unto 
Salvation:  A  Sermon  preached  in 
Wallace  Green  Church,  Berwick-on- 
Tweed,  18th  June  1876.  By  John 
Caikns,  D.D. 

Edinburgh:  WiUiam  Oliphant  &  Co.    1876. 

This  sermon  is  inscribed  by  Dr.  Cairns 
'To  the  Office-bearers,  Members,  and 
Adherents  of  Wallace  Green  Church,  as 
a  Parting  Memorial,  with  every  senti- 
ment of  gratitude  and  affection.* 

The  ministry  of  Dr.  Cairns  in  Berwick 
extended  over  a  period  of  nearly  thirty- 
one  years.  The  tie  which  bound  him  to 
his  flock  was  peculiarly  tender  and  strong ; 
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and  when  at  the  call  of  the  Synod  it  was 
broken,  it  was  with  a  pang  of  no  little 
suffering  to  both  pastor  and  people. 
These  thirty  years  have  been  years  of 
much  unrest  in  the  religious  world,  and 
have  been  productive  of  important 
changes.  The  position  of  the  Christian 
Church  is  not  exactly  what  it  was  then, 
and  the  yiews  of  many  of  its  most  in- 
fluential members  have  been  as  to  many 
things  modified  or  altered.  Amidst  all 
this  whirl  and  excitement,  Dr.  Cairns 
has  stood  firm;  and  the  gospel  with 
which  he  began  his  ministry  is  also  not 
only  as  to  its  substance,  but  its  mode  of 
presentation,  the  same. 

In  this  sermon  we  have  Dr.  Cairns  at 
his  best.  We  have  all  that  power  and 
grasp  of  thought,  that  aptness  and 
amplitude  of  illustration  and  passionate 
earnestness  by  which  his  discourses  are 
characterizeii.  Even  on  the  printed  page, 
he  takes  hold  of  you  and  hurries  you 
eagerly  and  irresistibly  along.  When 
preached,  especially  in  the  circumstances, 
it  must  have  been  powerfully  impressive. 
The  heart  of  the  preacher  being  stirred 
to  its  depth,  must  have  excited  in  his 
hearers  kindred  emotion. 

The  text  is  Romans  i.  16 :  '  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ ;  for  it  is 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every 
one  that  believeth.'  Having  stated 
several  causes  of  shame  which  might 
have  obtained  in  the  case  of  'Paul  in 
relation  to  the  gospel.  Dr.  Cairns  says 
that  in  the  text  Paul  afiirms  he  is  not 
ashamed  of  it  because  it  is  a  power — the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation ;  and  views 
it  in  three  points,  as  a  ^  power  of  divine 
origin,  a  power  of  benignant  character, 
a  power  of  universal  range  or  eflficacy.' 
These  various  points  are  illustrated  and 
enforced  with  great  eloquence  and  im- 
pressiveness.  Under  the  second  head  of 
discourse,  the  part  in  which  the  gospel 
is  shown  to  be  a  power  which  removes 
the  fear  of  death,  is  specially  noteworthy. 
Speaking  under  the  first  head  of  the 
gospel  as  a  power  of  divine  origin,  Dr. 
Cairns  says :  *  I  will  only  say  that,having 
been  called  by  the  voice  of  our  Church 
for  the  last  few  years  to  study  this  body 
of  evidence  (from  miracles,  eta  etc.) 
more  carefully  than  before,  and  to  weigh 
what  the  most  considerable  of  its  op* 
ponents,  ancient  or  modern,  have  ad- 
vanced against  it,  my  own  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  Revelation 
has  been  at  every  point  greatly  strength- 


ened.' It  is,  however,  the  argument 
from  experience  which  the  preacher 
chiefly  uses,  and  triumphantly  asks  how 
the  Christian  can  be  ashamed  of  that 
which  has  been  to  him  the  source  of 
blessings  so  many  and  precious. 

The  discourse  will  be  treasured  by 
those  to  whom  it  is  so  fittingly  iuscribed ; 
but  the  Church  to  which  Dr.  Caims  has 
already  done  so  many  and  signal  6erTice&, 
and  indeed  the  Church  at  large,  will 
certainly  be  disappointed  if  there  be  not 
given  to  it  one  or  more  volumes  of  those 
wonderful  sermons  which  he  preached 
during  the  course  of  a  singularly 
honoured  and  successful  ministry. 

Popular  Delusions  sanctioned  by  the 
Church  of  England:  An  Essay. 
By  William  Stokes. 

London  :  Elliote  Stock.    1876. 

The  author  of  this  essay  draws  attention 
to  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the 
Church  of  England  respecting  *  the  con- 
secration of  buildings,  the  consecration 
of  persons,  the  consecration  of  church- 
yards and  other  burying-grounds,  the 
consecration  of  banners,*  etc.  He  then 
proceeds  to  consider  the  27th  Article  of 
the  liiturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  as 
to  war,  etc.  He  finds  these  to  be  un- 
scriptural  and  hurtful,  and  asserts  that 
what  he  condemns  in  the  Church  of 
England  is  to  bo  found  more  or  less  in 
all  Established  Churches.  There  is 
much  that  is  good  and  true  in  this  little 
treatise ;  but  it  is  marred  by  extreme 
views  on  most  subjects,  and  especially 
on  the  subject  of  war.  Mr.  Stokes  is  an 
advanced  member  of  the  Peace  Society. 

Jehovah- Jesus:  Scripture  Stitiesof 
Seven  Sayings  of  our  Lord  in  the 
Gospel  according  to  Johh.  By 
Alexander  MacLeod  Symington, 
B.A. 

Lonflon  :  George  Philip  &  Son,  82  Fleet  Street 
Liverpool :  PhUip,  Son,  A  Nephew,  South  CuUe 
Street.    1876. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  noticing  this 
book,  small  in  size  but  wide  in  thonght, 
bearing  worthily  a  name  so  long  kno^ 
in  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  through  Scotland,  for  sound  m 
fervent  theology  as  that  of  Syming^- 
It  is  not  inferior  to  a  larger  and  an  w* 
mirable  work  on  the  twelve  Apostlea, 
which  is  well  remembered,  though  nJ*ny 
years  have  passed  since  its  publicatioD. 
This  book  contains  a  rapid  and  suggefi- 
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tive  study  of  seven  names  or  sayings  of 
our  Lord,  full  of  the  divinity  of  His 
Person,  and  the  character,  redemption, 
and  renewing  of  His  word.  They  are  all 
found  in  John's  gospel, — ^namely,  *The 
light  of  the  world;'  '  The  bread  of  life;' 
*The  door;'  *The  way,  the  truth,  and 
the  life ; '  *  The  resurrection  and  the  life ; ' 
*The  Good  Shepherd;'  and  *The  true 
Tine.'  The  thought  of  these  brief  dis- 
courses is  eminently  scriptural,  both  in 
matter  and  in  expression,  and  their 
spirit  is  attractively  devout.  The  style 
is  always  clear  and  in  good  taste,  often 
of  a  striking  felicity  in  form  and  beauty. 
TVe  cordially  recommend  the  book  to  all 
teachers  and  ministers,  especially  such 
as  are  entering  on  their  work. 

Science  and  Re\t:lation.  By  J.  L. 
Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D.      . 

The  Doctrine  of  an  Impersonal  God. 
By  Kev.  W.  Todd  Martin,  M.A. 

An  Examination  of  Herbert  Spencer's 
Biological  Hypothesis.  By  Rev. 
Professor  AVater,  D.D. 

Miracles  and  Prophecy.  By  Rev. 
A.  C.  Murphy. 

Design  in  the  Structure  and  Fer- 
tilisation OF  Plants  a  Proof  of 
the  Existence  of  God.  By  Dr. 
Moore. 

Belfast:  William  Mnllan.    1875. 

These  lectures  treat  of  subjects  which 
are  not  only  of  first  importance  in  them- 
selves, but  which  are  of  much  present 
interest.  They  are  all  characterized  by 
great  ability,  and  prove  that  the  writers, 
both  by  reason  of  natural  aptitude  and 
various  accomplishments,  are  well  fitted 
to  handle  the  themes  discussed  in  a  very 
satisfactory  and  successful  manner.  They 
deserve  and  will  amply  repay  careful 
perusal. 

The  Day  of  Rest. 
Evening  Hours. 
The  Peep-Show. 

London:  Strahan<fe  Co.    187C 

These  publications  continue  to  maintain 
a  high  degree  of  literary  excellence.  The 
first  is  more  especially  of  a  religious 
kind.  From  the  names  of  many  of  the 
-writers,  it  will  be  seen  that  its  teaching 
inclines  pretty  strongly  to  the  Broad 
school. 

George  Macdonald's  story  of  Thomas 
Wingfold,  Curate^  is  very  characteristic, 


showing  his  peculiar  views  on  the  subject 
of  religion.  It  is  a  story  in  the  style  of 
Richard  Falconer  sn^  Alec  Forbes, 

Evening  Hours  contains  many  papers- 
of  a  very  useful  kind  in  the  way  of 
general  information.  It  boasts  several 
distinguished  contributors. 

We  have  been  delighted  with  The 
Peep-,  Show,  Some  of  its  stories  and 
illustrations  are  exquisite,  and  are  ad- 
mirably fitted  to  refine  the  taste  as  weU 
as  secure  the  interest  of  the  rising 
generation. 

A  Pocket  Concordance  to  the  Holt 
Scriptures. 

London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton.    1876. 

This  Concordance  is  comprehensive  ii> 
scope,  and  clearly  and  distinctly  printed,, 
and  therefore  very  well  fitted  for  the 
use  either  of  the  private  Christian  or  the 
worker  in  the  vineyard,  who  may  find  it 
desirable  to  take  such  a  help  with  him  ta 
his  scene  of  labour.  It  hits  exactly  the^ 
happy  medium  of  not  being  inconveni- 
ently bulky  on  the  one  hand,  or  uselessly 
minute  iu  size  on  the  other. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  under  the 
Auspices  of  the  Young  Men's. 
Christian  Association,  delivered 
AT  Yokohama,  Japan,  during  the 
Season  of  1875  and  1876. 

Yokohama :  F.  R.  Wttmore  &  Co.    1876. 

These  lectures,  on  most  important  and 
interesting  subjects,  are  specially  note- 
worthy on  account  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  'delivered.  Pro- 
fessor Pearson  discourses  on  '  Honest 
Scepticism ; '  Mr.  Cochran,  on  '  The  Un- 
challenged Evidence  of  the  Truth  of 
Christianity ; '  Dr.  Faulds,  on  *  Some 
Thoughts  on  Development  and  the  Deity, 
or  the  Truth  of  God  in  Darwinism  ; '  and 
Mr.  Maclaren,  on  'Evidences  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  drawn  from  thfr 
Presence  of  God  among  Men  at  the- 
Present  Time.' 

All  these  lectures  are  characterized 
by  superior  ability  and  width  of  sym- 
pathy. It  is  matter  for  much  rejoicing 
that  among  a  people  so  acute  and  inge- 
nious as  the  Japanese  there  are  labour- 
ing missionaries  possessed  of  such  ad- 
mirable qualifications.  We  have  mucb 
pleasure  in  referring  to  the  closing  lec- 
ture by  Mr.  Maclaren,  who  recently  went 
out  from  amongst  us,  and  whose  thorough 
consecration  and  admirable  powers  as  a 
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preacher  deeply  impressed  all  who  knew  enemy,  and  our  natural  views  and  feel- 

him.  ings  concerning  it  fairly  set  forth.    Then 

the  gain  in  all  respects  to  the  Christian 

T,         r^  -n  n  at  death  is  pleasingly  and  attractively 

Death  Gain  TO  TOE  People  OF  Christ:  described.    It  must  have  been  listened 

A  Sermon     By  the  Rev.  William  ^  ^j^j^  ^^^^i  interest  when  delivered, 

bPARK,  KirkwalJ.  ^  ^  proved  by  the  request  for  its  puh- 

Kirkwau :  wuiiam  Peace.  1876.  lication ;  and  now,  in  its  printed  form,  it 

This  is  really  an  excellent  discourse.^  may  bring  comfort  and  hope  to  very 

It  is  thoughtful  and  scriptural.    In  the  many  in  reference  to  a  subject  that  is  of 

first  part,   death  is   considered  as  an  supreme  concernment  to  all. 


THE  GLASG0A7  SECESSIONISTS. 

For  some  weeks  the  ecclesiastical  world,  especially  in  the  west,  was  kept  in  a  con- 
•fiiderable  state  of  excitement  by  the  rapid  race  of  three  Free  Church  ministers  into 
the  fold  of  the  Establishment.  The  three  gentlemen  are  not  distinguished  by  the 
splendour  of  their  talents  or  the  greatness  of  their  success  in  their  different  spheres 
of  labour;  and  hence  it  has  been  argued  that,  being  men  only  of  average  gifts,  it 
is  likely  they  will  have  a  large  following.  This,  however,  is  obviously  a  fallacy. 
l^ot  a  few  men  of  average  ability  have  been  guilty  of  theft  and  robbery ;  but  it  has 
never  happened  that  all  men,  or  most  men,  of  the  same  measure  of  mental  capacity 
have  followed  in  their  train.  People's  courses  are  shaped  by  something  more  thaa 
their  intellectual  power  or  weakness.  Temperament,  curcumstances,  conscience, 
are  mighty  factors,  and  determine  a  man's  conduct  much  more  thaii  mere  mental 
stature. 

It  has  been  alleged,  however,  by  a  certain  Dr.  Gumming,  that  ere  long  it  will 
he  seen  that  the  example  of  these  three  will  be  largely  followed.  There  is  a 
Dr.  Gumming  of  London  who  delights  much  in  the  exercise  of  the  gift  of  prophecy. 
We  do  not  know  whether  these  doctors  are  in  any  way  akin  to  each  other,  but  they 
are  evidently  much  alike  in  respect  of  the  profession  of  possessing  the  prophetic 
igift.  The  London  Doctor's  vaticinations  have  proved  signally  false,  and,  except 
himself,  all  have  been  convinced  of  his  errors.  We  do  not  doubt  that  a  similar 
result  will  follow  the  efforts  of  his  Glasgow  namesake  in  the  forecasting  Une. 

Of  course,  when  such  a  step  is  taken  as  that  of  the  three  secessionists,  motives 
«re  inquired  into,  and  there  have  been  those  who  have  not  been  slow  to  prefer  the 
charge  of  the  love  of  filthy  lucre.  This,  however,  is  uncharitable,  albeit  certam 
things  have  not  a  pleasant  look  in  this  direction.  Mr.  M*Naught's  affair  seems 
very  like  making  a  good  bargain ;  and  that;wondrously  self-satisfied  gentleman, 
Mr.  M*Lachlan,  seemed  to  derive  no  little  gratification  from  his  being  able  to  say 
to  his  congregation,  as  he  announced  the  close  of  his  connection  with  the  Free 
Church,  that  '  they  would  be  called  on  for  no  more  contributions  to  the  Sustenta- 
tion  Fund,  as  the  Church  of  Scotland  did  not  need  that.'  .    .  , 

The  reason  given  by  the  gentlemen  themselves  for  their  change  of  ecclesiasfciw 
relations  is,  that  the  passing  of  the  Patronage  Act  has  placed  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land on  the  same  footing  as  the  Free  Church,  and  therefore  removed  all  their 
conscientious  scruples  and  difficulties  about  entering  it.  Now,  this  is  certainly  not 
ithe  view  taken  of  that  Act  by  the  wisest  men  in  the  Free  Church,  and  by  the  trw 
Ohurch  in  general.  They  aver  that  the  passing  of  the  Act  does  not  at  all  toucft 
the  vitals  of  the  question  at  issue  between  them  and  the  Established  Church :  tfia 
cthe  great  subject  of  spiritual  independence  still  keeps  them  apart;  *^^J^,^ 
they  are  right.  It  is  the  sheerest  folly  to  say  that  a  Church,  bound  to  the  State* 
the  Established  Church  is,  is  a  Free  Church.     It  has  power  only  within  certain 
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limits,  and  beyond  these  it  does  not  pass,  and  even  that  power  the  State  defines 
and  bestows. 

The  conduct  of  the  Glasgow  Established  Presbytery  calls  for  rebuke  in  this 
matter.  ,  If  they  are  not  free,  they  can,  at  least,  be  disorderly.  It  was  indeed  a 
strange  spectacle — that  of  churches  and  ministers  being  received  into  their  com- 
monion  before  they  were  formally  loosed  from  their  old  connection.  It  was  neither 
respectful  to  themselves  nor  considerate  towards  others.  But  there  was  something 
more  than  indecent  haste  in  the  matter ;  there  was  a  want  of  even  the  form  of 
legal  proceedings.  On  this  point  Mr.  Robertson  spoke  frequently,  firmly,  and 
truly.  Surely  only  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Church  could  have  received  ministerer 
and  their  congregations  in  such  a  wholesale  manner.  Apart  from  its  action,  the 
conrse  to  be  pursued  evidently  was  for  the  congregation,  after  it  had  been  connected 
-with  the  Established  Church,  to  address  a  call  to  the  minister  after  he  had  also 
become  a  minister  in  it.  But  this  work  had  been  too  tedious  and  formal ;  and  so, 
for  reasons  which  were  transparently  fallacious,  the  work  was  done  at  once  and 
altogether. 

The  Free  Church  has  certainly  sustained  no  loss  by  this  movement  in  any  sense. 
The  tone  and  action  of  the  Presbytery  were  such  as  was  to  be  expected  and 
desired  in  the  circumstances.  There  are  losses  that  are  gains,  and  gains  which  are 
losses ;  and  the  truth  of  this  will  speedily  be  felt  in  both  Churches  by  a  movement 
which  may  cause  momentary  sensation,  but  which  will  speedily  sink  into  the 
obscurity  of  its  authors. 

THE  MEETING  OF  THE  BRITISH  SCIENTIFIC  ASSOCIATION 
IN  GLASGOW. 

The  gathering  together  of  so  many  able  and  distinguished  men  to  speak  on 
important  scienti^c  subjects  which  they  have  specially  studied,  cannot  but  be 
regarded  with  interest  At  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  it  might  come  to  be  regarded 
with  fear,  inasmuch  as  the  scientist  became  also  the  theologian,  and  as  such 
propounded  doctrines  which  were  subversive  of  the  very  existence  of  religion.. 
This  fearj  however,  has  passed  away,  and  the  utterances  of  the  most  considerable 
of  sages  on  such  subjects  as  anthropology  and  biology,  etc.,  are  carefully  in  the  line' 
of  the  ancient  faith. 

The  appearance  of  Commander  Cameron,  the  distinguished  African  traveller,, 
added  interest  to  the  meetings,  and  his  addresses  on  Africa  and  the  African 
races  were  eagerly  listened  to.  What  he  said  about  the  slave  trade  shows  how 
fearfully  it  still  prevails,  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  take  energetic  and  com^ 
mensurate  measures  for  its  suppression. 

Several' distinguished  clergymen  delivered  sermons  in  connection  with  tha 
objects  of  the  association.  Those  by  Drs.  Smith  and  Bums  were  in  the  usual  line 
of  remark  as  to  the  essential  agreement  of  true  science  and  true  religion,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  the  adherents  of  both  cherishing  feelings  of  mutual  charity  and  respect ;  while 
Professor  Knight  set  forth  in  a  clear  and  philosophic  manner  the  usual  argument 
in  support  of  the  divine  existence  as  being  necessitated  by  feelings  and  capacities 
in  man  which  are  as  readly  a  part  of  his  nature  as  reason  or  understanding,  and 
-whose  conclusions  are  as  valid  and  reliable.  A  very  noteworthy  feature  was  the 
holding  of  a  devotional  meeting  on  the  Sabbath  evening  by  some  of  those  con- 
nected with  the  association.  It  has  been  said  *  an  undevout  astronomer  is  mad.*" 
Certainly  the  element  of  devotion  has  too  often  been  eliminated  from  the  pursuits 
of  science,  but  we  trust  the  day  is  not  distant  when  all  earnest  students  of  nature 
will  '  rise  from  nature  up  to  nature's  God,'  and  baptize  their  efforts  for  the  pro- 
motion of  knowledge  and  the  benefit  of  the  race  with  a  spirit  of  fervent,  humble^ 
and  believing  prayer. 

A  part  of  the  proceedings  worthy  of  special  notice  in  connection  with  Professor 
Tyndall's  famous  deliverance  of  two  years  ago,  is  Professor  Tait's  remarks  on 
*  force.'  Professor  Tait  evidently  has  more  than  the  usual  share  of  the  'perferyidiim 
ingenium  of  his  countrymen,  and  his  remarks  have  drawn  forth  hostile  criticism  ; 
but  his  great  powers  and  attainments  in  his  special  walk  are  universally 
acknowledged,  and  therefore  we  are  willing  respectfully  to  listen  to  any  pro^ 


listen  to  any 
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nouncements  of  bis  on  such  a  vitally  important  subject  as  tbat  on  wbicb  be  spoke. 
He  said  *  tbat  perbaps  no  Englisb  scientific  woixL  bad  been  so  mucb  abused  as  this 
of  *^  force ;  ^' '  and  be  proceeded  to  point  out  wbat  be  considered  tbe  mistakeii  and 
fallacious  notions  of  force  entertained  bj  some  inquirers.  One  of  the  extraordinary 
mistakes  involved  in  tbe  definition  adopted  by  Professor  Tyndall,  be  pointed  out, 
was  tbe  obvious  one  tbat  it  took  no  account  whatever  of  gravitation,  When  he 
found  men  who  made  these  blunders  in  science,  where  at  least  the  element  of 
4iccuracy  was  not  only  indispensable,  but  easily  attainable — ^when  he  found  men 
unsettling  by  vague  and  altogether  unscientific  speculation  the  cherished  beliefs  of 
their  fellow-men  on  matters  of  unutterably  greater  moment — be  conceived  that  he 
was  morally  bound,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  take  every  possible  opportunity 
of  showing  the  true  value  at  which  to  estimate  their  scientific  authority.  *  Shall 
these,'  be  adced,  ^  be  thy  gods,  0  Israel  ?^  In  conclusion,  in  defence  of  accuracy, 
which  was  tbe  sine  qua  non  of  all  science,  ^  we  must,*  said  the  lecturer,  *  be  zealous, 
as  it  were  even  to  slaying.  And  as  all  the  power  of  the  Times  would  not  compel  us 
to  put  a  **  y  "  instead  of  an  "  e  "  to  the  word  chemist,  so  neither  would  the  bad 
example  of  Germany  and  France,  though  recommended  to  us  with  all  the  authority 
which  might  be  attributed  to  an  ex-president  of  tbat  Association,  succeed  in  indtt<;- 
ing  us  to  attach  two  or  more  perfectly  distinct  and  incompatible  scientific  meanlDgs 
to  that  useful  little  word  **  force,"  which  Newton  had  once  and  for  ever  defined 
for  us  with  his  transcendent  clearness  of  conception.' 


THE  FREE  ITALIAN  CHURCH. 
We  had  tbe  pleasure  lately  of  hearing  that  well-tried  and  indefatigable  friend  of 
Italy,  the  Rev.  J.  M*Dougal,  give  an  account  of  tbe  work  of  God  in  that  country. 
He  was  accompanied  by  a  very  interesting  fellow-worker,  an  Italian  by  birth,  who, 
though  not  at  all  gifted  with  the  great  oratorical  powers  of  Gavazzi,  is  yet  a 
graceful  and  effective  speaker,  and  well  fitted,  by  tbe  earnestness  of  his  spirit  and 
the  gentleness  of  bis  bearing,  to  do  good  work  among  bis  countrymen. 

Mr.  M^Dougal  kindly  put  into  our  bands  tbe  report  for  tbe  previous  year.  It  is 
certainly  a  very  interesting  document,  and  whilst  it  speaks  of  no  inconsiderable 
performance,  it  is  more  full  of  promise.  Italy  is  being  enclosed,  as  it  were,  by  a 
network  of  little  churches,  in  which  is  proclaimed  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus ;  and 
though  tbe  difficulties  arising  from  deep-seated  scepticism  on  tbe  one  hand,  and  a 
gross  and  long  dominant  superstition  on  tbe  other,  are  exceedingly  great,  yet  pro- 
gress is  being  made.  Mr.  M^Dougal  seems  to  think  tbe  difficulties  arising  from 
scepticism  are  greater  than  those  arising  from  Romanism  ;  tbe  latter  is  effete  and 
incapable  of  defence ;  tbe  former  is  meanwhile  living  and  fierce,  and  forties  itself 
with  arguments  which  need  intellectual  power  and  scholarship  of  no  mean  order 
fiuccessfully  to  encounter. 

Many  of  the  members  and  ministers  of  our  churches  at  bome  are  now  findipg 
their  way  to  Italy  at  once  for  relaxation  and  delectation ;  and  whilst  they  rejoice 
in  the  beauties  of  Italian  scenery  and  tbe  wonderful  works  of  art  with  which  that 
fair  country  abounds,  they  turn  with  special  interest  to  the  Free  Italian  Church, 
and  all  are  agreed  as  to  the  great  door  and  effectual  that  is  bemg  opened,  and 
tbe  admirable  manner  in  which  that  Church  is  entering  in  to  possess  tbe  land. 
Among  tbe  testimonies  to  this  effect,  we  give  one  from  tbe  able  and  accomplished 
minister  of  Cambridge  Street  Church,  Glasgow.  Mr.  Cameron,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Martin,  one  of  the  treasurers  for  the  fund  in  connection  with  this  Church,  says: 
*  It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  I  take  this  opportunity  of  recommending  the  Free 
Italian  Church.  Having,  during  the  spring  of  1876,  woKdiipped  in  some  of  the 
chapels  of  tbat  Church,  and  having  seen  in  seversd  places  something  of  the  un- 
portant  work  which  it  is  carrying  on,  I  very  decidedly  feel  that  any  aid  which 
may  be  given  it  is  service  wisely  rendered  to  the  cause  of  a  pure  and  free  gospel  in 
Italy.  Trusting  it  may  secure  a  yet  larger  place  in  the  prayers  and  sympathies  of 
all  evangelical  Christians,  I  am,  my  dear  sir,  yours  most  truly,  Robert  Cameron. 

We  observe  that  a  circular  has  been  sent  to  our  Sabbath  schools,  requesting  a 
monthly  collection  in  aid  of  this  important  cause.  Accompanying  this  circular  are 
four  letters,  in  which  mucb  information  is  simply  and  clearly  given  for  the  benefit 
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of  the  children,  and  which  is  well  fitted  to  enlist  their  sympathies.  We  trusfc 
this  appeal  will  meet  with  a  cordial  response.  Amongst  all  the  fields  of  missionary 
labour,  none  has  a  stronger  claim  or  greater  attraction.  Rome  has  been  a  mighty* 
word  for  many  centuries.  Alas !  to  what  a  large  extent  it  has  been  mighty  for 
evil  I  Its  wickedness  at  one  period  shocked  the  mind  of  Luther,  and  was  greatly 
instrumental  in  opening  his  eyes  to  the  true  nature  of  Popery.  And  Popery  is  the 
same  in  all  ages,  and  no  greater  blessing  can  be  conferred  on  a  nation  than  to  set 
it  free  from  its  degrading  and  oppressive  bondage ;  and  this  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  the  agency  of  gospel  truth.  *  Ye  shall  know  the  truth,'  said  Christ  to  His 
■disciples,  *  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free.' 


HORSE-RACING  AND  ITS  ATTENDANTS. 
The  sport  of  horse-racing  has  long  been  a  favourite  one  with  *the  world,' 
and  it  has  been  always  condemned  by  *the  Church.'  Now,  it  is  the  habit  of 
the  men  of  the  world  to  denounce  the  members  of  the  Church  as  narrow  and 
austere,  and  forbidding  pleasures  that  are  natural  and  innocent.  In  this  par- 
ticular, which  is  right?  Judging  by  results,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  casting  in 
our  lot  with  the  Church.  It  is  true  that  men  in  very  high  places  countenance  the 
gport  of  horse-racing,  and  that  the  British  House  of  Parliament  devotes  one  whole 
day  to  the  enjoyment  of  it ;  but  still  we  maintain  our  opinion,  and  rejoice  to  see 
that  the  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  large  and  increasing  which  would 
liave  Parliament  attend  to  its  serious  and  important  duties  on  *  the  Derby  day.* 

The  ancient  town  of  Musselburgh,  on  account  of  possessing  some  local 
advantages  in  the  racing  line,  is  made  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  scene  of 
much  excitement  and  riot.  However  much  such  days  may  promote  the  interests 
of  the  publican,  they  by  no  means  are  favourable  to  the  interests  of  the  public, 
and  many  a  virtuous  burgher  would  gladly  see  these  racing  days  abolished  entirely 
And  for  ever. 

In  connection  with  this,  we  observe  in  a  newspaper  the  following  notice: 
*  Musselburgh — ^After  the  Races. — ^At  the  Police  Court  held  at  Musselburgh — 
Bailie  Keir  on  the  bench-^ohn  Thornton,  groom,  Edinburgh,  was  convicted  of 
assaulting  Peter  Brown,  station- agent,  to  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  was  fined  30s., 
in  default  thirty  days'  imprisonment.  Upwards  of  twenty-five  gamblers  and  other 
offenders  were  arrested  during  the  three  days  over  which  the  races  were 
-extended.' 

This  is  one  of  those  many  similar  notices  which  we  are  apt  to  read  and  pass 
slightly  by,  but  it  is  fraught  with  much  and  mournful  meaning,  and  tells  a  tale 
which  in  many  parts  of  it  is  a  tale  of  sin  and  woe.  It  brings  us  face  to  face  with 
the  direct  evils  coimected  with  the  amusement  in  question. 

When  it  is  advanced  as  an  argument  against  horse-racing  that  it  is  *  cruel  sport,' 
the  reply  is,  that  it  is  enjoyed  by  the  animals  themselves.  This,  of  course,  it  is 
impossible  to  refute,  as  horses  are  incapable  of  stating  what  may  exactly  be  their 
feelings  in  the  matter ;  but  even  granting  they  enjoyed  it,  it  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  indulged  in  it.  Many  of  the  superior  animals  have  limits  set  to 
their  enjoyment,  in  their  own  best  interests,  and  why  may  this  not  be  so  with  the 
inferior  ?  But  the  concomitants  of  the  racecourse  is  an  argument  that  is  quite 
irresistible.  No  one  who  looks  on  such  a  scene  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  kind 
of  creatures  which  it  calls  forth.  And  what  the  frequenters  of  such  places  in 
general  are  chiefly  intent  on,  is  not  the  ostensible  object  of  the  day,  but  betting  on 
what  are  called  *  the  events.'  *  Where  the  carcase  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be 
gathered;'  and  so  professional  gamblers  congregate  in  multitudes  and  prey  on  the 
young  and  inexperienced.  Alas!  how  many  fortunes  are  lost  and  characters 
ruined  on  such  occasions  I  The  gambling,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the  imme- 
diate scene  of  action.  There  are  agents  who  communicate  with  parties  all  over 
the  kingdom,  and  the  Derby  and  the  Doncaster  fill  with  anxiety  hearts  many 
hundreds  of  miles  distant.  The  mother  who  observes  with  grief  and  alarm  the 
unsettled  look  and  restless  movements  of  her  boy,  still  in  his  teens,  is  not  aware 
that,  by  reason  of  a  certain;  horse  first  reaching  the  goal  on  a  distant  racecourse, 
he  has  lost  money  not  his  own,  and,  being  utterly  impoverished,  is  well-nigh 
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desperate,  and  prepared  for  the  perpetration,  it  may  be,  of  grieyons  crime.  Is  not^ 
then,  the  Church  right  when  it  denounces  this  fayourite  sport  ? 

THE  LATE  LORD  ARDMILLAN. 

The  Free  Church  has  sustained  no  small  loss  in  the  death  of  this  n^ost  admirable 
man  and  distinguished  judge.  Bom  in  connection  with  the  Episcopal  Church,  in 
his  early  days  he  was  attracted  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  by  the  powerful 
ministry  of  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson.  He  connected  himself  with  St.  George's,  and 
continued  in  connection  with  it,  as  Free  St.  George's,  till  the  period  of  his  death. 
In  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  Free  Church  he  took  a  deep 
interest.  He  was  an  ardent  friend  of  union  with  our  own  Church,  and  for  many 
of  its  ministers  and  members  he  cherished  a  great  affection  and  esteem.  His 
admiration  of  Dr.  Cairns  as  a  preacher  and  a  man  was  unbounded,  and.he  ofteQ 
expressed  his  deep  regret  that  among  other  eyils  which  the  failure  of  the  negotia- 
tions for  uoion  entailed  was  the  loss  to  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged  of  one  so 
gifted. 

Lord  Ardmillan  was  warmly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  young  men,  and  many 
were  iJtie  lectures  he  delivered  and  addresses  he.  gave  to  them.  These  frequently 
found  their  way  to  the  newspapers,  and  were  gladly  welcomed  and  eagerly 
perused  by  the  entire  Christian  community.  They  were  always  characterized  by 
the  warmest  sympathy  with  his  audience,  the  deepest  loyalty  to  scriptuial  truth, 
and  at  the  same  time  by  a  literary  grace  which  invested  them  with  great  interest,  as 
well  as  commended  them  to  the  most  cultured  classes.  The  story  of  his  life  is 
eminently  worthy  of  being  told,  and  we  trust  that  it  will  be  told  faithfully  by  one 
possessed  of  ample  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  the  ability  to  do  it  justice. 


THE  TURKISH  ATROCITIES  IN  BULGARIA. 

For  many  weeks  but  one  object  has  supremely  engaged  the  attention  and  stirred 
the  heart  of  the  nation.  By  degrees  it  became  known  that  the  Turks,  true  to 
their  nature,  religion,  and  traditions,  had  been  committing  horrible  and  nameless 
atrocities  upon  their  Christian  subjects.  As  the  facts  became  known,  a  fierce  and 
terrible  indignation  took  possession  of  the  country ;  and  from  one  end  of  the  land 
to  the  other,  in  cities  and  in  towns,  meetings  were  held,  and  very  strong  language 
used  and  very  stem  resolutions  passed.  Our  Government  came  in  for  a  large 
share  of  indignant  reproach.  A  Roman  general  once  saved  the  empire  by  wise 
dday,  but  our  Government  seemed  to  have  tarnished  the  fair  fame  of  Britain  by 
most  unwise  remissness.  Well,  it  was  supposed  that  the  fury  of  the  people  would 
be,  like  a  nine-days'  wonder,  soon  over  and  gone ;  but  time  only  increased  its 
volume  and  force.  And  when  our  *  great  Achilles'  came  to  the  front,  he  at  once 
gave  expression  to  and  stirred  more  deeply  the  universal  horror.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
pamphlet  and  his  speech  at  Blackheath  have  found  a  response  in  the  nation's 
heart,  and  it  is  not  to  his  reproach,  but  to  his  honour,  that  he  is  a  man  more  than 
a  statesman,  and  will  not  sacrifice  the  rights  of  humanity  to  the  schemes  of 
diplomacy ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  details  of  future  action  in  reference  to  these 
astounding  and  utterly  abominable  crimes  that  will  be  an  eyerlasting  shame  to 
the  people  that  perpetrated  them,  the  just  and  fair  requirements  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
must  be  demanded  and  enforced.  He  says :  *  I  myself  lean  to  the  simpler  method 
of  saying  to  Turkey,  what  I  believe  to  be  yery  good  terms  for  her,  "You receive 
a  reasonable  tribute ;  you  shall  retain  your  titul^  sovereignty ;  your  empire  shall 
not  be  invaded ;  but  never  again,  whilst  the  years  roll  their  courses,  so  far  as  it  is 
in  our  power  to  determine — never  again  shall  the  hand  of  violence  be  raised  by 
you  ;  never  again  shall  the  floodgates  of  lust  be  opened  by  you ;  never  again  shall 
the  dire  refinement  of  cruelty  be  devised  by  you  for  the  sake  of  making  mankind 
miserable  in  Bulgaria." ' 

Printed  by  Mcrbat  and  Gibb,  11  Qaeen  Street,  and  Published  by  Wiuu* 
Oliphant  AHD  Co.,  24  St.  Giles  Street,  Edinburgh,  on  the  2d  of  October 
1876* 
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THE  EASTERN  QUESTION. 

BY  BEV.  WILLIAM  6BAHAM,  LIVERPOOL. 

Our  presbytery  has  done  well  in  recommending  ministers  within  its  bounds 
to  lay  before  their  congregations  the  news  from  the  East,  both  for  the  sake 
of  instruction  and  liberality.     Otherwise  I  confess  I  should  have  shrunk 
from  the  topic,  and  kept  within  the  usual  lines  of  direct  scriptural  and 
spiritual  truth  and  practice.     But  herein  we  do  not  follow  the  generous 
method  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  is  full  of  the  higher  politics  of  every 
question  that  concerns  the  progress  of  God*s  Church,  and  with' it  the  progress 
of  humanity  in  its  greatest  interests.    The  whole  history  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, while  on  one  side  a  story  of  opposition  to  idolatry  and  wickedness,  is, 
on  the  other,  one  of  opposition  to  slavery  and  tyranny ;  and  thus  it  comes 
into  conflict  with  all  despotic  systems  of  government.    And  if  in  the  New 
Testament  there  is  a  calmer  and  more  spiritual  tone,  it  is  there  only 
because,  in  Ufting  by  its  redemption  each  man  nearer  to  God,  he  is  thereby 
lifted  nearer  to  his  fellow-man ;  and  so  the  germs  of  divine  life  the  more 
fruitfully  bring  forth  liberty,  peace,  and  purity  in  men  and  in  their  govern- 
ments.   Such  was  the  great  prophetic  office  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  its 
blasts  against  national  sin  and  evil.     And  we  know  that  in  the  great  con- 
flicts of  the  Reformation  everywhere,  and  pre-eminently  of  the  Covenant  in 
Scotland,  not  one  step  could  be  gained  in  the  direction  of  spiritual  truth  and 
national  freedom  without  protests,  and  even  drawing  of  the  sword,  against 
tyranny  and  oppression.     I  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  the  present  state  of 
affairs  is  at  all  unfit  for  pulpit  treatment ;  unless  a  pulpit  is  now  a  place 
which  Moses  and  Elijah,  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  could  not  have  filled  for  one 
hour  without  shocking  some  ignorant  and  narrow  susceptibilities ;  or  a  place 
where  Christ  Himself  might  have. been  called  to  prompt  and  severe  account, 
when  He  might  happen  to  call  the  existing  ruler  Herod  '  a  fox,'  and  the 
Pharisees  who  were  in  office '  vipers '  and '  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing.'   Luther 
and  Knox  sjioke  the  leading  articles  of  the  day.     To  their  generation  they 
were  press  and  platform  as  well  as  pulpit. 

Of  course  a  great  power  like  this  requires  great  wisdom  in  its  use ;  and, 
remembering  this,  we  shall  separate  our  remarks  under  two  heads,  namely, 
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some  that  touch  on  the  general  facts  of  the  present  agitation,  and,  second, 
some  that  concern  oar  national  and  indiTidual  relation  to  it. 

I.  1.  To  understand  the  whole  position, — ^the  lie  of  the  present  state  of 
matters, — ^let  us  widen  our  view,  and  see  what  in  history  alike  pf  race  and 
reUgion  goes  back  of  the  present  situation.  What  we  have  been  reading  of 
more  than  enough, — the  horrors  and  atrocities  now  authenticated  too  well 
from  all  quarters,  private  and  official, — are,  after  all,  only  an  acute  attack 
easily  and  naturally  superinduced  on  a  chronic  state  that  goes  centuries 
back  and  lies  deep  in  the  nature  of  the  Turkish  race,  and  I  shall  add  their 
religion  too.  Some  are  at  present  so  liberal  as  to  say  that  this  is  not  a  ques- 
tion at  all  as  betwixt  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism, — ^that  it  goes  deeper, 
and  is  a  question  of  humanity.  No  doubt  it  is ;  but  humanity  is  affected 
vitally  in  the  action  of  its  civil  poh'cy,  and  also  in  the  sudden  and  startling 
outbursts  of  national  character,  by  religion  as  well  as  by  race.  And  I  have 
no  hesitation  m  saying  that  Turkish  Mohammedanism  works  directly  to  the 
creation  of  those  deeds  that  have  shocked  and  stunned  the  moral  sentiment 
of  the  world.  If  you  wish  thoroughly  to  understand  the  present  crisis,  leave 
for  a  tune  daily  leading  articles  which  comment  on  passing  events,  and  it 
may  be  with  party  bias,  and  read  Gibbon's  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire^  and  there  you  will  find  the  infidel,  who  sneers  at 
Christianity  whenever  he  can  get  or  make  a  chance,  when  as  historian  he 
writes  of  the  Turkish  invasion  of  Western  and  Southern  Asia  and  of 
Eastern  Europe,  writing  in  every  page  the  history  of  a  nation  conquering 
by  brute  force  and  impetus  as  well  as  by  fierce  fanaticism,  and  always 
wielding  its  two  great  instruments  of  rule, — cruelty  and  lust.  Gibbon's 
history  is  one  great  indictment  of  the  whole  race, — a  race  magnificent,  no 
doubt,  in  its  progress,  full  of  barbaric  splendour,  sometimes  full  of  an  Oriental 
wisdom  and  an  Oriental  passive  tenderness,  beneath  the  glossy  skin  of  which, 
however,  lurks  the  Tartar,  as  our  proverb  has  it ;  but  a  race  which  hates  all 
civilisation  going  deeper  than  the  splendour  of  dress  and  pomp ;  that  hates 
all  international  relations,  except  so  far  as  they  serve  a  subtle  and  selfish 
policy  of  despotism ;  and  in  the  government  of  other  races  and  nations,  treats 
them  as  infidel  dogs,  to  be  used  for  the  pleasure  of  its  lust  or  the  infiictions 
of  its  power,  whether  for  contempt  or  for  destruction.  The  Turks,  a  distinct 
section  of  the  Tartar  race,  came  originally  from  the  far  eastern  highlands 
of  Asia;  and  in  the  fifth  century,  when  hordes  of  northern  nations  were 
pouring  down  from  Scandinavia  and  Germany  upon  Italy  and  the  fairer 
portions  of  Europe,  the  Turks  were  coming  down  upon  the  southern  and 
sunnier  parts  of  Asia,  far  east  to  the  plains  of  India,  making  their  capital 
in  Delhi,  and  far  west  to  Antioch,  Asia  Minor,  with  its  seven  cities,  memor- 
able because  of  its  seven  churches,  and  Greece,  till  at  last  they  fixed  them- 
selves in  a  permanent  capital  in  Europe  at  Constantinople  in  the  famous  date 
year,  1453.  Prom  that  hour  the  Turkish  Empire  has  lain  partly  in  Asia, 
partly  in  Europe,  Hke  a  great  nightmare,  ruining  the  fairest  countries, 
suppressing  agriculture,  commerce,  art,  literature,  religion,  freedom,  turning 
the  lands  haunted  by  the  traditions  of  Christian  and  classical  story  into 
wastes, — desolating  aUke  the  Homeric  plains  of  Troy  and  the  haUowed 
churches  of  Asia  Minor.  Consider  one  fact  which  gathers  in  it  all  others, 
and  is  indeed  the  essence  of  all.  The  Goths,  Franks,  AUemanni,  Saxons,  who 
came  down  upon  Italy  and  the  south, — what  became  of  them  ?  TRiey  adopted 
the  faith  of  the  nations  they  conquered,  and  became  Christian ;  they  adopted 
also  their  civil  institutions  and  their  habits  of  municipal  government.  In 
one  word,  they  founded  Christendom;  and  France,  Germany,  and  Great 
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Britain,  and  now  America  and  Australia,  are  the  fruits  of  these  northern 
barbarians  so  converted  and  so  raised  in  the  scale  of  free  and  well-ordered 
nations.  But  the  Turks,  starting  southward  at  the  same  time, — what  has 
become  of  them  I  They  are  what  they  were  when  thej'  left, — it  may  be  with  a 
little  varnish  of  outward  civilisation,  but,  as  history  shows,  by  race  still 
savage  to  the  core,  and  by  reUgion  fatalistic  and  fanatic.  The  Turkish  nation 
has  been  the  most  formidable  opponent  and  rejecter  of  Christianity,  and 
neither  for  conversion  nor  civilisation  has  it  yielded  during  these  many 
centuries.  And  what  is  their  government?  It  is  simply  tyranny  in  those 
European  countries  where  the  majority  are  Christians.  No  Christian  can 
bear  arms,  and  the  Turk  goes  about,  if  he  choose,  armed  to  the  teeth.  No 
Christian  can  give  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice.  He  is  treated  at  thi» 
hour  in  Turkey  as  a  slave  was  not  long  ago  in  America,  and  as  you  would 
be  at  this  hour  if  you  were  Servian  or  Bulgarian,  What  are  called  the 
Bulgarian  atrocities  have  happened  over  and  over  again,  but  we  did  not 
hear  so  much  about  them.  There  have  been  like  massacres  in  the  Island  of 
Scio  and  Crete.  Wherever  Turkish  rule  prevails,  Bulgarian  atrocities  are 
in  fact  Turkish  commonplaces. 

That,  I  believe,  is  a  simple  statement  of  the  truth,  and  it  dominates  every 
solution  of  the  question  before  the  British  public.  Do  we  wish  such  a  state 
of  matters  to  continue  1  Can  we  help  in  some  way  to  change,  and  that 
definitfely,  the  whole  issue,  and  should  we?  We  cannot  help  having  a 
judgment  on  this  question.  Can  we  interfere  by  firm  pressm^e  of  wise 
counsel,  and  make  our  judgment  effective?  All  admit  that  the  long  disease 
called  the  Turkish  empire  is  about  to  end  in  death.  Dr.  Newman,  in  his 
'  Lectures  on  the  Turks,'  delivered  now  twenty-two  years  ago,  during  the 
Crimean  war,  and  which  deserve  to  be  read  at  this  time  along  with 
Mr.  Bright's  eloquent  protests,  for  their  marvellous  historical  prevision, 
closes  with  these  statesmanlike  words:  'Many  things  are  possible;  one 
thing  is  inconceivable, — ^that  the  Turks  should,  as  a  nation,  accept  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  in  default  of  it,  that  they  should  be  able  to  stand  their  ground 
against  the  encroachments  of  Russia,  the  interested  and  contemptuous 
patronage  of  Europe,  and  the  hatred  of  their  subject  populations.' 

2.  This  brings  us  to  the  state  of  matters  in  the  Christian  dependencies  or 
Turkey.  Let  it  be  always  marked  and  remembered,  that  nearly  three-fourths 
of  their  population  are  Christian.  Now  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  these 
dependencies  have  acted  in  the  way  in  which  the  Servians  have  acted.  We 
have  at  present  a  Kingdom  of  Greece.  Greece  was  once  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  Turkey  as  Servia  is  at  this  moment.  But  Greece  rebelled,  as 
Edward  i.  said  of  the  Scottish  nation  when  Wallace  and  Bruce  led  it,  or 
rather  Greece  resolved  to  be  free,  and  France,  Russia,  and  England  assisted 
Greece.  Our  nation  was  enthusiastic  for  its  freedom, — from  men  of  poetic 
fervour  hke  Lord  Byron,  to  men  of  far-seeing  historical  sagacity  Uke 
Thomas  M'Crie ;  and  Turkey,  bringing  the  matter  to  an  issue,  its  navy  and 
its  rule  over  that  old  land  of  genius  and  heroism  were  destroyed  at  Navarino. 
Greece  henceforth  has  been  free,  as  also  Roumania,  formed  out  of  WaUachia 
;and  Moldavia ;  so  in  part  is  Servia,  but  not  effectively.  What  Bulgaria 
would  seek,  and  to  prevent  which  the  atrocities  were  in  rage  and  by  antici- 
pation committed,  both  for  extermination  and  terror,  will  be  sought  in  the 
course  of  time  by  all  the  Christian  provinces  of  Turkey,  and  will  no  doubt, 
after  resistance  enough,  he  gained  by  all.  We  are  told  that  secret  societies 
are  the  cause  of  the  Servian  movement,  and  that  the  Servians  and  not  the  Turks 
.are  the  parties  to  be  condemned.    They  are  in  severe  terms  stvled  as  simply 
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and  ontrageonslj  nngratefnl  to  Turkey.  No  donbt  there  are  secret  societies. 
Despotism  turns  a  whole  nation  first  into  a  secret  society,  and  in  dne  time 
into  an  open  army.  I  wonld  ask  you,  if  you  were  taxed  within  an  inch  of 
starvation  and  actually  into  it, — ^if  you  were  compelled  to  go  unarmed,  and  be 
at  the  irresponsible  mercy  of  erery  Turk  you  met, — if  in  courts  of  justice  you 
were  counted  a  chattel  or  perjured, — ^would  your  filial  gratitude  be  strong 
enough  to  endure  the  oppressive  weight  of  kindnesses  so  fatherly  t  I  have 
been  told  that  if  you  wish  people  to  be  your  enemies,  treat  them  with  more  than 
usual  kindness.  The  Servians  seem,  in  the  eyes  of  some,  to  be  the  most 
recent  and  illustrious  case  in  support  of  this  cynical  maxim.  Bat  is  it  not, 
after  all,  the  first  right  of  a  man  and  a  nation  to  be  free  ?  There  is  a  man  in 
the  highest  place,  very  proud,  and  justly,  of  his  Jewish  descent ;  but  were  there 
no  secret  societies  when  the  Jews  murmured  among  the  brick-kihs  of 
Egypt  t  Were  Moses  and  the  Jews  laden  with  gratitude  to  Pharaoh  for 
killing  their  children  and  making  slaves  of  themselves  ?  And  if  the  exodns 
was  the  glorious  birthday  of  Jewish  freedom,  would  such  a  day  he  less 
glorious  to  Servians  and  Bosnians  ?  What  about  the  formation  and  growth 
of  English  freedom?  I  do  not  believe  that  WilUam  of  Orange  told 
King  James,  though  he  was  his  father-in-law,  what  he  was  going  to  do 
on  coming  to  Torbay;  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  English  nation 
looks  on  its  glorious  Revolution  as  a  deed  over  which  to  fast  and 
repent,  because  of  its  base  ingratitude  to  the  Stuart  dynasty.  The 
Covenanters  fought  and  did  well;  so  also  Wallace  and  Bruce.  Italy 
is  united  because  it  rose  up  against  Austria  and  the  Pope.  Nor  do 
I  know  that  any  one  now  regrets  that  the  slaves  in  America  obtained 
their  freedom,  though  it  was  through  war  and  blood.  We  cannot  help 
sympathizing  with  a  struggle  for  liberty.  Other  nations  may  look  on 
unsympathizingly,  but  not  we  who  bear  the  traditions  of  our  old  struggles. 
Other  nations  may  look  on  selfishly,  and  seek  to  make  spoil  of  such  efforts, 
but  we  cannot,  and  do  not ;  and  if  others  are  opposed  and  selfish,  all  the 
more  should  we,  who  are  neither,  be  the  more  vigUant.  This  should  we  do 
all  the  more,  when  we  remember  that  year  after  year  the  Turkish  power  is 
surely  dying  out.  The  great  brute  life  is  getting  feebler  every  year,— its 
strength  lying  only  in  passions  which  terribly  illustrate  the  deep  moral  truth 
expressed  by  Milton — '  Hate  sat  hard  by  lust.*  Being  such,  it  must  die  out. 
It  has  no  principle  of  reproduction  in  itself.  Thirty  millions  in  number,  it 
has  taken  the  field  against  one  and  a  half  millions  in  Servia,  and  its  only 
great  victory  has  been,  after  all,  the  Bulgarian  atrocities.  It  can  fight  well 
against  old  men  -  and  women,  nuns  and  schoohnistresses  and  little  children, 
with  brutal  and  diabolical  weapons;  but  when  it  meets  armed  men, the 
situation  is  altered.  The  fact  is,  it  has  not  conquered.  No  doubt  it  has 
killed  some,  but  it  has  not  killed  the  nation, — ^it  has  only  quickened  it  into 
sterner  life  and  made  it  more  resolved.  Our  Foreign  Secretary  says  that  the 
Sick  Man  is  dying,  but  we  need  not  hasten  his  end,  and  meanwhile  he  would 
ehill  down  and  suppress  the  wholesome  life  of  hberty  stirring  in  its  Christian 
provinces.  It  was  not  always  so  with  him.  Twelve  years  ago,  in  1864, 
when  speaking  unoflScially  and  with  independent  judgment,  he  uttered  what 
I  suppose  is  still  his  opinion,  and  at  this  hour^  ought  certainly  to  rule  his 
policy:  'I  do  not  understand  the  determination  of  our  older  statesmen 
to  stand  by  the  Turkish  rule,  whether  right  or  wrong.  I  think  we  are 
making  ourselves  wiemies  of  races  which  will  very  soon  become  in  Eastern 
countries  dominant  races,  and  I  think  we  are  keeping  back  countries  hj 
whose  improvement  we,  as  the  great  traders  of  the  world,  shall  be  the  great 
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gainers,  and  that  we  are  doing  this  for  no  earthly  advantage  either  present 
or  prospective.' 

3.  And  a  third  fact,  in  addition  to  these, — that  the  Tnrkish  empire  is 
an  incurable  system  of  which  these  atrocities  are  the  natural  outbreak, 
and  the  right  of  freedom '  in  the  Christian  provinces,  is  the  enthusiasm 
of  our  own  nation  for  humanity,  and  for  some  method  by  which  these 
things  shall  take  end.  Now  this  country,  we  are  told,  is  an  enthusiastic 
country.  I  suppose  our  British  and  Saxon  race  must  contain  in  it  a 
great  amount  of  latent  unconsumable  heat  to  maintain  its  persistent 
energies  in  matters  of  religion,  literature,  science,  travels,  and  conmierce. 
It  was  said  of  us  by  a  Frenchman,  ^  The  Enghsh  can  toil  terribly.'  This 
comes  from  a  deep  enthusiasm,  which  spends  itself  too  freely  and  too  often 
on  lower  objects, — on  amusements,  money-making,  and  hard  Uving  and 
working.  Ajad  it  is  a  great  gain  to  us  when  it  is  poured  into  nobler — ^into 
disinterested  and  divine  channels.  At  present  this  enthusiasm  is  on  the  side 
of  purity,  mercy,  pity,  and  against  despotism  and  cruelty.  It  was  not  raised, 
and  it  could  not  be,  by  men  wishing  to  make  pohtical  capital.  If  so,  then 
I  would  advise  men  who  think  or  wish  to  make  others  think  so,  to  raise  a 
counter-enthusiasm  for  the  Turks  and  their  government.  It  is  quite 
true,  that  all  the  more  because  such  stirrings  of  noble  passion  are  full 
of  power,  the  more  carefully  should  they  be  guided.  In  Germany, 
the  regenerating  movement  of  the  Reformation  was  accompanied  by  the 
Anabaptist  fanaticism  and  folly, — as  the  storm  that  makes  ocean  sublime 
and  pure,  brings  to  Ught  foulness  that  in  calmer  times  would  have  lain 
unstirred.  The  people  were  in  earnest  in  Scotland  in  the  abolition  of  Popery; 
but  some  nobles  meanly  used  the  national  breeze  to  waft  large  estates  to 
themselves.  Still  it  is  a  redeeming  quality  in  a  nation  to  be  capable  of  such 
wholesome  regenerating  passions.  There  will  always  be  bars  enough  to  pre? 
vent  the  vessel  of  liberty  and  right  from  entering  safely  and  swiftly  into  port  $ 
but  when  such  a  great  springtide  heaves  high,  then  is  the  time  to  do  in  an 
hour  the  work  of  centuries.  Through  much  tribulation  must  we  enter  into 
any  kingdom  of  righteousness  and  reform. 

II.  But  it  may  be  said,  What  have  we  as  a  nation  or  as  individuals  to  do 
with  it?  Are  we  to  be  knight-errants,  modem  crusaders,  going  out  as  humani- 
tarian adventurers  to  interfere  with  other  people's  domestic  quarrels,  and 
settle  the  grievances  of  weaker  nations  1  There  is  'some  truth  in  this,  but 
not  the  noblest,  and  it  is  used  for  cynical  and  selfish  purposes.  This  at 
least  is  true  in  every  case, — we  should  think  and  feel  rightly ;  we  should  never 
espouse  the  cause  of  cruelty  and  slavery, — never  think  unsympathizingly  of 
those  who  are  struggling.  We  are  a  free  and  strong  nation,  and  we  wrought 
and  fought  our  way  to  the  freedom  we  now  have.  I  hope  it  is  not  true,  as  I 
have  heard  it  said,  of  persons,  that  being  hardly  treated  as  apprentices,  they 
inflicted  the  same  treatment  on  their  juniors  when  themselves  became 
journeymen  and  masters.  Certainly  it  should  not  be  true  of  strong,  free 
nations  toward  those  who  are  weak  and  struggling.  But  in  the  present 
matter  we  cannot  help  acting,  and  for  three  reasons. 

First,  we  have  acted,  and  must  still  act.  It  is  now  twenty-two  years  since, 
along  with  France,  we  fought  for  Turkey  against  Russia.  Whether  that 
was  a  wise  or  an  unwise  action  we  need  not  ask  here.  Certainly  that  war 
then  and  since  cost  us  100,000  lives,  and  400  millions  of  money.  Turkey, 
our  client,  appointed  us  trustee  over  her  affairs,  under  distinct  conditions  of 
her  own  sanctioning,  that  she  should  govern  her  Christian  provinces  justly. 

Nobody  says  she  has ;  the  Bulgarian  horrors  hardly  prove  it.  What  have  we 
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to  do  now  1  We  hare  to  ask  her  to  perform  what  she  promised.  That  to  begin 
with ;  and  also,  as  she  does  not  seem  to  know  how  to  perform  her  promises, 
to  take  secniities  that  her  word  shall  be  her  deed  in  all  future  time.  What 
fleenrities  can  we  take  ?  There  lies  the  whole  question,  and  the  hinge  of  out 
duty  or  diflSculty,  whichever  we  choose  to  call  it.  Does  any  one  trust  her 
promises  ?  I  suppose  none ;  then  the  status  qtto  must  be  shifted.  If  in  the 
future  we  are  to  take  part  with  Turkey  with  moral,  much  more  with  material 
support,  there  must  be  promises  plus  guarantees.  I  shall  leare  to  statesmen 
to  manipulate  this  part  of  the  matter.  Honest  intentions  will  easily  and 
speedily  find  their  way  to  decisions  that  will  sufficiently  remove  difficulties  in 
the  interests  of  fiberty  and  peace.  For  the  sake  of  Turkey,  then,  this  is  the 
wise  course. 

But,  secondly,  it  is  wise  also  for  ourselves.  European  peace  and 
British  interests  will  thereby  be  most  effectually  maintained.  Men  begin 
to  see  at  last,  that  whatever  be  the  designs  of  Russia  upon  Turkey  and  Con- 
stantinople, and,  in  some  more  distant  day,  upon  our  Eastern  possessions,  the 
most  irresistible  barrier  we  can  erect  against  them  is  to  gather  round  the 
assailable  points  the  cordon  of  a  number  of  free  nations,  resistant  to  Russia 
because  independent,  favourable  to  us  because  grateful. 

And  of  course  the  third  and  greatest  reason  for  our  action  is  the  help 
we  give  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  also  to  the  cause  ever  one  with  free- 
dom,— ^that  of  the  gospel.  And  in  assuming  this  policy  at  the  present 
critical  and  creative  juncture,  we  are  only  following  a  noble  and  memorahle 
eotample  given  in  the  best  period  of  our  English  history.  The  Duke  of 
Savoy  had  dealt  in  the  same  horrible  way  with  his  subjects  the  Waldenses 
as  the  Sultan  has  done  with  the  Bulgarians.  Oliver  Cromwell  stirred  him- 
self in  the  matter,  and  sent  to  the  duke  and  to  Protestant  princes  letters 
worthy  of  a  foreign  secretary  of  England, — ^worthy  of  the  greatest  foreign 
secretary  England  ever  had,  John  Milton.  Cromwell,  in  words  Milton  gave, 
said  to  the  duke : — 

'  When  they  applied  to  Your  Royal  Highness  in  a  most  suppliant  manner, 
imploring  a  revocation  of  the  said  edict,  and  that,  being  received  into  pris- 
tine favour,  they  might  be  restored  to  the  liberty  granted  th«n  by  yonr 
predecessors,  a  part  of  your  army  fell  upon  them,  most  cruelly  slew  seTcral, 
put  others  in  chains,  and  compelled  the  rest  to  fly  into  desert  places  and  to 
the  mountains  covered  with  snow,  where  some  hundreds  of  families  were 
reduced  to  such  a  distress,  that  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  they  will  in  » 
short  time  all  miserably  perish  through  cold  and  hunger.  These  things, 
when  they  were  related  to  us,  we  could  not  choose  but  be  touched  with 
extreme  grief  and  compassion  for  the  sufferings  and  calamities  of  this 
afficted  people.  Now,  in  regard  we  must  acknowledge  ourselves  linked 
together  not  only  by  the  same  tie  of  humanity,  but  by  joint  communion  of 
the  same  religion,  we  thought  it  impossible  for  us  to  satisfy  our  dnty  to 
Q-od,  to  brotherly  charity,  or  our.  profession  of  the  same  rehgion,  if  we 
should  only  be  affected  with  a  bare  sorrow  for  the  misery  and  calamity  of  our 
brethren,  and  not  contribute  all  our  endeavours  to  relieve  and  succour  them 
in  their  unexpected  adversity,  as  much  as  in  us  lies.' 

Altering  his  tone,  he  thus  addresses  the  Protestant  Prince  of  Transylvania: 
— *In  the  meantime,  we  cannot,  without  an  extreme  and  penetrating  sorrow^ 
forbear  putting  Your  Highness  in  mind  how  unmercifully  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
has  persecuted  his  own  subjects,  professing  the  orthodox  faith,  in  certain 
valleys  at  the  feet  of  the  Alps.'  .  .  .  '  For  oqr  part,  we  have  written  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  beseeching  him  to  remove  his  incensed  anger  from  his  sub- 
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jects ;  as  also  to  the  King  of  France,  that  he  would  vouchsafe  to  do  the 
same ;  and,  lastly,  to  the  princes  of  the  reformed  religion,  to  the  end  that 
thej  might  understand  our  sentiments  concerning  so  fell  and  savage  a  piece 
of  cruelty, — which,  though  first  begun  upon  those  poor  and  helpless  people, 
however,  threatens  all  that  profess  the  same  religion,  and  therefore  imposes 
upon  all  a  greater  necessity  of  providing  for  themselves  in  general,  and  con- 
sulting the  common  safety,  which  is  the  course  that  we  shall  always  follow, 
as  God  shall  be  pleased  to  direct  us.' 

Here  is  a  passage  from  another  despatch, — one  to  Gustavus  of  Sweden, — 
in  which  diplomacy  becomes  a  noble  art,  and  ceases  to  be  a  double-minded 
craft,  and  which  makes  us  cry  with  the  poet,  ^  Milton,  thou  shouldst  be 
living  at  this  hour : ' — '  Now  there  is  nobody  can  be  ignorant  that  the  kings 
of  the  Swedes  have  always  joined  with  the  reformed,  carrying  their  victorious 
arms  into  Germany  in  defence  of  the  Protestants  without  distinction. 
Therefore  we  make  it  our  chief  request,  and  that  in  a  more  especial  manner 
to  Your  Majesty,  that  you  would  solicit  the  Duke  of  Savoy  by  letters,  and 
by  interposing  your  intermediating  authority,  endeavour  to  avert  the  horrid 
cruelty  of  this  edict,  if  possible,  from  people  no  less  innocent  than  religious. 
For  we  think  it  superfluous  to  admonish  Your  Majesty  whither  these 
rigorous  beginnings  tend,  and  what  they  threaten  to  all  the  Protestants  in 
general.  But  if  he  rather  choose  to  listen  to  his  anger  than  to  our  joint 
entreaties  and  intercessions, — ^if  there  be  any  tie,  any  charity  or  communion 
of  religion  to  be  believed  and  worshipped,  upon  consultations,  duly  first 
communicated  to  Your  Majesty  and  the  chief  of  the  Protestant  princes,  some 
other  course  is  to  be  speedily  taken,  that  such  a'  numerous  multitude  of 
our  innocent  brethren  may  not  miserably  perish  for  want  of  succour  and 
assistance.  Which  in  regard  we  make  no  question  but  that  it  is  Your 
Majesty's  opinion  and  determination,  there  can  be  nothing  in  our  opinion 
more  prudently  resolved  than  to  join  our  reputation,  authority,  counsels, 
forces,  and  whatever  else  is  needful,  with  all  the  speed  that  may  be,  in 
pursuance  of  so  pious  a  design.' 

And  to  the  Senate  of  Geneva,  as  bdng  nearest  the  point  of  persecution, 
Cromwell  transmits  £2000,  not  from  the  national  revenue,  but  wisely  raised 
by  voluntary  subscription,  to  be  distributed  by  them  for  the  immediate 
relief  of  the  sufferers. 

We  can  add  nothing  to  the  lesson  of  this  great  example.  It  prompts  to 
a  generous  policy  and  a  liberal  help ;  and  it  suggests  that  to  make  men 
truly  free  we  must  send  to  them  that  gospel  which  will,  through  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  make  the  Turks  Christians  and  the  Greeks  better  Christians.  Matters 
are  at  this  moment  full  of  peril  and  uncertainty,  but  the  counsel  of  the  Lord 
shall  stand,  and  He  will  in  His  own  time  and  way  defend  the  right. 


SENNACHERIB'S  NARRATIVE  OF  HIS  EXPEDITION  AGAINST 
THE  WESTERN  LANDS  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  HEZEKIAH 
(2  Kings  xviii.,  xix. ;  2  Chron.  xxxii. ;  Isa.  xxxvi.,  xxxvii.),  AS  IT 
APPEARS  IN  THE  CUNEIFORM  LITERATURE. 

BY  ALEXANDER  ROBB,  D.D. 

Since  the  whole  of  our  canonical  Scripture  '  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,' 
we  must,  as  Christians,  honestly  believe  that  all  it  offers  to  us  as  history  is« 
genuine,  however  ancient  the  facts,  and  however  unlike  to  our  own  experi- 
ence or  above  it,  they  may  be.    If  one  sincerely  takes  in  all  the  theology 
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and  christology  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, — ^the  whole  of  what  God 
says  regarding  Himself  and  His  Son, — there  should  be  Uttle  difficulty  in 
accepting  aU  the  history  which  His  word  contains,  however  strange  and 
startling  as  compared  with  the  conrse  of  events  during  these  later  centuries. 
It  is  when  men  will  not  allow  God  to  speak  for  Himself,  or  think  they  know 
enough  already,  that  they  find  difficulty  in  accepting  the  Bible  narratives  of 
divine  judgments,  and  of  miraculous  dealings  with  men  and  with  nature. 
Are  those  of  us  who  find  the  least  difficulty,  the  least  intellectual,  or  scien- 
tific, or  learned?  Is  brain  always  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  faith?  Simple 
believers  are  not  disposed  to  submit  with  meekness  to  this  reproach,  and 
they  possess  the  weapon  of  an  effective  enough  attack  on  their  assailants. 
They  can  with  perfect  safety  and  charity,  because  with  equal  trnthfakess, 
reply,  that  if  their  inabiUty  to  doubt  he  intellectual,  the  inability  of  the 
assiolants  to  believe  is  moral. 

However  we  may  define  inspiration,  or  whatever  view  we  may  have  regard- 
ing the  manner  and  measure  of  it,  we  must  hold  that  it  makes  God  stand  as 
voucher  for  every  statement  of  facts  which  the  inspired  authors  wrote  with 
their  own  hand3,  or  by  the  hands  of  their  amanuenses. 

Yet  it  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  Christians  to  see  evidence  corrobora- 
tive of  Scripture  history  in  the  literatures  of  ancient  peoples.  After  the 
spirit  of  infidelity  has  become  bold,  and  rationalism  has  become  used  to 
handle  the  Scriptures  as  if  they  were  merely  or  mainly  a  human  literature, 
God  causes  documents  to  arise  from  the  grave  of  two  and  a  half  millenmums, 
written  in  a  strange  and  almost  indecipherable  character,  gives  to  indefatig- 
able and  sagacious  effort  the  key  of  the  casket,  and  lays  bare  to  us,  in  a 
dialect  of  the  old  Shemitic,  contemporary  narratives  of  the  same  events  as  are 
told  us  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  kings  of  Assyria  were  wont  to  put 
on  record  their  exploits  against  hostile  and  rebellious  peoples. 

Among  the  remains  of  the  cuneiform  literature  already  recovered,  are 
several  pieces,  original  or  subsequently  copied,  of  these  transactions  of 
Sennacherib.  The  most  complete  is  a  narrative  of  eight  campaigns,  inscribed 
on  a  six-sided  prism,  or  barrel-shapeli  cylinder  of  clay.  It  was  discovered  in 
1880  in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  and  was  purchased  by  the  nation  from  the 
estate  of  Colonel  Taylor,  after  whom  it  is  usually  termed  Taylor's  cylinder. 
A  translation  of  it  by  Talbot  is  found  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Becords  of 
the  Pastj  being  English  Translations  of  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  Mowir 
ments,  published  by  Bagster  under  the  sanction  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Archaeology.  That  portion  which  narrates  the  third  expedition,  contained 
in  91  lines  on  the  2d  and  3d  columns,  is  given,  the  Assyrian  words 
being  transliterated  and  translated  into  German,  with  illustrations,  by  Pro- 
fessor Schrader  in  his  interesting  work,  Die  Keilen-schrtften  und  das  Ahe 
Testament,  in  which  he  collects  all  the  results  of  Assyrioiogical  study  bear- 
ing on  the  sacred  history,  that  had  been  attained  at  the  date  of  the  publica- 
tion of  his  work  in  1872.  A  somewhat  condensed  account,  agreeing  with 
that  on  Taylor's  cylinder,  is  found  engraven  on  bulls  disentombed  at  Koyun- 
jik,  where  Sennacherib  built  his  great  palace. 

About  722  B.C.,  Shahnaneser  subdued  and  scattered  the  northern  king- 
dom of  Israel.  The  southern  kingdom — ^that  of  Judah — entered  into 
friendly  connection  with  Assyria  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  (2  Kings  xv.);  and 
under  Sargon,  the  successor  of  Shalmaneser,  this  relation  had  passed  into 
•that  of  vassalage.  Indeed,  the  peoples  on  the  Mediterranean  shore  had  no 
escape  from  entanglement  in  the  strife  between  Egypt  and  Assyria,  with 
which  in  their  distresses  they  alternately  sided.     When  Sennacherib  snc- 
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ceeded  his  father  Sargon  in  705  B.C.,  the  western  peoples  were  led  to  form 
an  alliance  with  Egypt,  in  the  hope  of  being  freed  from  the  Assyrian 
domination.  This  brought  npon  them  the  forces  of  the  ^  great  king,'  who 
led  the  expedition  against  them  in  person.  We  have  no  reason  to  expect 
true  history  from  such  a  source  as  the  annals  of  Sennacherib,  except  in  so 
far  as  the  truth  tended  to  glorify  himself.  We  of  course  look  for  the  exag- 
geration of  his  own  feats,  and  for  the  suppression  or  softening  down  of  all 
that  was  disastrous.  The  sacred  history  alone  tells  all  the  truth  about  its 
heroes,  extenuating  nothing,  and  setting  down  nought  in  malice  about  either 
saints  or  sinners. 

'  In  my  third  expedition,'  so  runs  the  narrative,  *  I  went  against  the  land 
of  the  B^ttites.'  This  name  was  given  by  the  Assyrians,  as  well  as  by  the 
Egyptians,  to  the  tribes  thai  lived  in  what  is  now  called  Syria,  from 
Damascus  and  Hamath  on  the  east  to  the  Mediterranean  shore,  including 
Phenicia  on  the  north  and  the  country  of  the  Philistines  on  the  south.  It 
was  lately  intimated  that  Mr.  Smith  *  of  the  British  Museum,  having  been 
prevented  by  the  political  troubles  in  Turkey  from  proceeding  to  the  site  of 
his  former  discoveries  among  the  ruins  of  the  north  palace  at  Koyunjik, — 
that  of  Asurbanipal,  the  Sardanapalus  of  Greek  history, — in  order  to  rescue 
the  remains  of  that  monarch's  library,  had  struck  upon  the  site  of  the  old 
capital  of  the  Hittites,  and  discovered  indications  which  point  in  the  direc- 
tion of  an  early  connection  between  Chaldeea  and  Egypt,  which  promise 
valuable  light  regarding  both  of  these  nations.  But  in  the  Assyrian  records 
the  term  Hittites  embraces  all  the  tribes  of  that  region.  These  tribes  had 
been  planning  a  revolt,  leaning  on  the  promised  support  of  Egypt ;  and,  as 
we  shaU  see,  the  leading  spirits  had  been  dealing  violently  with  some  of  their 
neighbours  who  refused  to  join  in  this  measure.  The  Assyrian  armies  sur- 
prised the  confederates  before  their  preparations  were  advanced  enough  for 
tbeir  makmg  a  united  stand.  Egypt  was  also  behind-hand ;  and  the  re- 
Yolters  were  crushed  piecemeal  before  there  were  even  rumours  of  the  advance 
of  the  Egyptian  forces.  It  is  probable  that  Sennacherib  had  received  early 
notice  of  the  revolt  from  some  of  those  who  opposed  it. 

One  Lulii,  the  Eluleeus  of  Josephns  and  of  classical  authors,  was  then 
king  of  Sidon ;  and,  terrified  by  the  myriad  powers  of  Assyria,  the  tablet 
record  says  he  fled  by  sea,  leaving  his  towns  a  prey.  Among  these  are 
the  familiar  names  of  Sarepta  (Sariptav),  Achzib  (Akzib),  Acho  (Aku),  and 
Sidon  (Sidunnu).  But  two  Sidons  are  here  named  together, — Sidon  rabbah 
(great  Sidon)  and  Sidon  tsahru  (little  Sidon), — showing  that  the  former  was 
not  so  named  merely  from  its  importance,  but  to  distiDguish  it  from  a 
smaller  town  of  the  same  name  and  in  the  same  vicinity. 

On  the  throne  of  Elulseus  Sennacherib  set  as  vassal  king  one  Tubaalu,  in 
whom  we  recognise  a  descendant,  or  at  least  one  bearing  the  name,  of  that 
Sidonian  Ethbaal,  the  marriage  of  whose  daughter  Jezebel  with  Ahab,  two 
centuries  before,  had  brought  so  much  woe  on  Israel.  In  the  old  Assyrian 
the  words  run  thus :  '  Tdbaalu  ina  kussu  sarruti  'ilisun  usisib,  vabilat  man- 
dattu  bilutiya  kisidti  ulamat  ukin  tsirussu.'  This  vassal  king,  with  one  Mena- 
hem,  king  of  the  Samaritans,  and  the  kings  of  the  peoples  of  Arvad,  Gebal, 

•  In  common  with  all  interested  in  the  work  to  which  Mr.  Smith  devoted  himself,  and 
in  which  he  was  so  fruitful  a  labourer,  we  regret  to  hear  of  his  unexpected  death  in  the 
£ast  since  the  above  was  written.  Present  troubles  have  prevented  him  from  accomplishing 
hJ8  chief  undertaking.  The  rest  of  the  Assyrian  tablets  slumber  in  the  mounds ;  but 
other  ancient  monuments,  which  he  has  elsewhere  recovered,  are  on  their  way  to  England ; 
and  Dr.  Friedrich  Delitzsch,  now  in  London,  has  been  asked  to  examine  them  before  he 
returns  to  his  labours  in  the  University  of  Leipzig. 
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Asbdod  (Asdadaai),  the  bouse  of  Ammon,  and  the  children  of  Moab  and 
Edom  (Udamaai),  brought  gifts  to  the  '  great  king,'  and  '  kissed  his  feet.' 
These  chiefs  are  called/  the  kings  of  the  western  land '  (sarrani  mat  Acharri), 
the  Assyrians  using,  to  express  the  western  quarter,  the  same  word  as  the 
Hebrews  used. 

One  Zidka,  whose  name  we  meet  as  the  designation  of  Phenician  pnnces 
in  Adonizedek  (Lord  Zedek)  and  Melkizedek  (king  Zedek),  was  ruler  of 
Askelon  (Iskalunaai) ;  he  was  anti- Assyrian,  and  was  captured  along  with 
the  gods  of  his  father's  house,  his  wife,  children,  and  relatives,  and  trans- 
ported to  Assyria ;  and  another,  the  son  of  a  former  king,  was  appointed  in 
his  stead.  Professor  Schrader  notices  the  fact  that  all  the  names  of  Philis- 
tine princes  found  in  the  Assyrian  records  are  Shemitic.  A  son  of  Necho, 
an  Egyptian  king,  is  also  found  with  an  Assyrian  or  Shemitic  name;  and 
this  is  explained  by  the  custom  of  giving  new  names  to  vassal  kings,  of 
which  the  sacred  history  itself  affords  instances  (2  Kings  xxiii.  84,  xiir. 
17).  But  Schrader  thinks  that  this  carries  in  it  proof  that  the  Philistines 
were  also  Shemites, — ^rather  a  large  deduction  from  a  few  proper  names. 
The  Shemitic  tongue  prevailed  over  the  whole  region,  and  obvioasly  was  the 
mother  tongue  of  the  Hamites  as  well  as  the  Shemites  that  dwelt  in  it. 

The  great  king  tells  that  he  plundered  four  towns  of  Zidka  that  refused 
him  homage ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  in  them  names  that  occur,  and  in 
the  same  region,  in  the  book  of  Joshua.  They  lay  within  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
or  on  the  western  border  of  Judah.  On  Assyrian  tongues  they  sounded 
Bit-Dakanna  (Beth-Dagon,  Josh.  xv.  41),  Yappu  (Joppa),  Banaibarka 
(Beneberak,  Josh.  xix.  45),  and  Azuru,  which  Talbot  identifies  with  Hazar- 
shual  (Josh.  xix.  2).  But  this  town  lay  in  Simeon,  and  seems  too  far  east. 
I  think  that  Azuru  is  more  Ukely  to  have  been  Zorah,  which  lay  within  the 
tribe  of  f)an  in  the  west. 

Sennacherib  then  tells  how  he  dealt  with  the  people  of  Ekron.  Padiah 
had  been  appointed  king  by  the  Assyrians,  or  had  become  their  vassal;  and, 
refusing  to  join  in  the  revolt,  he  had  been  deposed  by  the  heads  of  the  people 
over  whom  he  ruled,  and  had  been  delivered  into  the  custody  of  Hezekiah. 
But  before  Sennacherib  reached  Ekron,  he  heard  of  the  advance  of  the 
Egyptian  forces.  '  The  kings  of  the  land  of  Muzuri  (Mizraim),  with  the 
troops  of  the  king  of  Meroe,  countless  hosts  of  archers,  chariots  and  cavalry, 
assembled  and  came  to  the  help'  of  their  allies  in  the  north.  He  drew  off  to 
meet  these,  and  fought  them  near  Altaku,  in  which  we  are  to  recognise  not 
Eltekon  of  Josh.  xv.  59  (Talbot),  but  rather  Eltekeh  (Josh.  xix.  44),  the 
former  being  farther  east  in  Judah,  the  latter  a  town  which  was  given  to 
the  Kohathites  (Josh.  xxi.  23),  and  named  along  with  Ekron,  Zorah,  and 
Beneberak,  as  lying  within  the  tribe  of  Dan. 

In  the  sacred  history  there  is  allusion  to  the  advance  of  the  Egyptian 
forces  (Isa.  xxxvii.  9),  but  we  are  told  nothing  of  the  battle  of  Eltekeh. 
Sennacherib  claims  a  victory,  and  says  that  he  captured  the  sons  of  the 
king  of  Egypt,  with  other  important  chiefs  of  the  hostile  army.  This  victory 
gave  him  possession  of  Eltekeh  ftnd  Tanma  (Timnah),  another  of  the  once 
Danite  towns.  '  These,'  he  says,  '  I  attacked,  captured  and  plundered 
(Tr  Altakuu,  'ir  Tanmaa  alvi  aksud  aslula  sallasun). 

He  now  marched  against  Ekron,  and  seems  to  have  obtained  easy  posses- 
sion of  it,  as  only  a  portion  of  the  Ekronites,  including  their  chief  mei^haa 
revolted,  and  delivered  Padiah  to  the  king  of  the  Jews  (Yahudaai).  Those 
who  had  not  joined  in  the  attempt  at  revolt,  were  rewarded ;  the  leaders  m 
the  revolt  were  impaled  round  the  city ;  and  those  who  had  followed  tnein» 
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along  with  their  wives,  were  doomed  to  slavery  and  exile.  *  I  approached,' 
he  says,  '  the  town  of  Bkron.  The  chiefs  and  great  men  (sakkanaki,  rub- 
bnti)  who  had  committed  crimes  I  slew,  and  on  pales  aronnd  the  town  I 
spiked  their  corpses  (ina  dimti  sicharti  'ir  alib  pagrisun).*  On  a  slab  from 
Khorsabad,  figured  in  Botta's  work,  and  on  one  secured  by  Layard  at  Nim- 
rud,  we  see  such  scenes  portrayed, — ^bodies  impaled  on  stakes  in^rows  in 
front  of  a  besieged  town,  to  strike  terror  into  those  within  the  walls. 
Herodotus  (iiL  159)  also  states  that  Darius  impaled  3000  of  the  chiefs  of 
Babylon.  Sennacherib  secured  the  release  of  Padiah,  and  restored  him  to 
his  former  position.  '  Padiah  their  king  I  caused  to  be  brought  out  of  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  and  on  the  throne  I  placed  him,  and  imposed  upon  him 
tribute.' 

To  he  continued. 


NOTES  OF  A  TOUR  THROUGH  FRANCE  AND  ITALY. 

BT  REV.  BENJAMIN  MARTIN,  A.M.,  LESUE. 

IV, — Over  the  Apennines  from  Florence  to  Venice, 

HAYiNa  seen  Naples  both  in  its  aspect  of  beauty  and  terror,  we  get  a  parting 
glance,  as  we  drive  through  its  streets,  of  weU-dressed,  but  somewhat  repulsive- 
looking  citizens,  ill-clad  women  lazily  lying  about  their  doors,  and  ugly  men 
sound  asleep  even  on  the  top  of  the  harbour  walls.  Rapidly  whirling  through  its 
suburbs,  and  taking  a  farewell  look  at  Vesuvius  with  its  scorched  sides  and  black 
summit,  out  of  which  curl  wreaths  of  white  smoke,  we  soon  find  ourselves  re- 
traversing  the  region  through  which  we  had  so  recently  passed,  and,  after  a  long, 
dusty,  weary  ride,  we  re-enter  Rome,  catching  another  glimpse  ia  the  lamp-light  of 
its  many-storied  yellow  edifices  and  some  of  the  huge  gaunt  ruins  of  ancient  times. 

On  the  morrow,  bidding  a  final  fareweU  to  the  Eternal  City,  we  set  out  for  the 
capital  of  Tuscany.  Running,  first,  up  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  we  enter  a  district 
most  lovely  in  itself  and  doubly  interesting  from  its  associations.  As  your  eye 
rests,  now,  on  rich  sreen  meadows,  now,  on  weU- cultured  fields,  and,  now,  on  beau- 
tifully-wooded knolls  and  picturesque  glades,  opening  up  as  you  advance,  with 
the  whitish  waters  of  the  Tiber  glancing  in  the  sunshine,  you  could  imagine  you 
were  traveUing  through  some  parts  of  Scotland,  were  it  not  that  the  black  ruins 
occasionally  looking  out  from  the  midst  of  green  mounds,  and  the  names  of  stations 
— ^like  Oorrese,  a  corraption  of  the  ancient  Cures,  where  Numa  Pompilius  was 
bom — ^remind  you  that  you  are  in  the  classic  land  of  Italy.  Away  up  on  the  right 
in  the  direction  of  the  dark  Sabine  Mountains,  lies  Mentana,  where  Garibaldi 
was  defeated  by  the  French ;  in  the  distance,  on  the  left,  there  rise  above  a  lower 
range  of  brown  hills,  thinly  wooded  at  their  base,  the  sharp  rugged  peaks  of 
Soracte ;  while,  at  our  side,  with  a  small  boat  on  its  bosom,  lazily  glides  the  Tiber 
between  its  osier-covered  banks,  from  which,  as  the  train  rushes  past,  flocks  of 
white  goats  and  sheep,  startled  cattle  and  horses  scamper  in  wild  confusion  across 
the  plain.  How  strangely  different  eras  are  in  this  region  brought,  together ! 
While  looking  up  towards  the  site  of  an  old  Etruscan  town,  we  pass  a  bridge  con- 
structed by  Augustus,  which  is  scarcely  out  of  sight  when  the  fragments  of  a  hoary 
castle  of  the  middle  ages  come  into  view ;  and,  at  length,  the  eye,  glancing  from 
a  modern  town  on  the  heights,  falls  on  a  band  of  coarsely-clad  female  field- 
labourers,  squatting  under  a  tree  enjoying  their  midday  refreshment.  Between 
Orte  and  Orvieto,  we  pass  through  a  volcanic  district;  its  broad  bare  hills 
alternating  with  conical  peaks ;  sluggish  streams  opening  out  into  yellow  muddy 
pools;  bare  trees,  as  if  blasted  by  Hghtning,  standing  among  their  green  and 
flourishing  fellows ;  and,  further  on,  lower  ranges  of  purple  hills  in  the  foreground, 
with  dark  massive  mountains  lonng  themselves  in  the  mist  beyond. 

Leaving  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  for  that  of  the  Chiana,  we  roll  through  a  richly 
variegated  country,  and  reach  Chiusi— the  ancient  Olusium,  and  one  of  the  twelve 
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Etruscan  cities — ^wbere  numerous  Etruscan  tombs  are  still  visible.  In  passmg 
from  Chiusi  to  Arezzo,  we  traverse  a  most  interesting  district.  The  land  is  much 
more  level ;  the  trees  are  larger  and  more  umbrageous ;  and  the  vegetation  is 
richer.  There,  through  the  trees,  we  have  a  peep  of  Lake  Thrasymene,  not  unlike 
Lochleven,  only  on  a  much  larger  scale.  Behmd  it  rise  olive-clad  hills.  On  a 
dark  rock  above  it  is  perched  a  small  white  town.  In  the  centre  of  its  lovely  blae 
waters  lie  three  green  islands.  On  its  reedy  banks  are  herds  of  cattle.  And  round 
that  bend  of  the  lake,  Hannibal,  2000  years  ago,  gamed  a  great  victory  over  the 
Romans,  whose  slaughter  was  so  great  that  its  waters  were  reddened  with  the 
blood  of  the  slain,  skirting  the  lake,  we  pass  the  ancient  Gortona,  safely  looking 
down  on  the  plain  and  protected  behind  by  a  strong  battlement  of  broad  broim 
hills,  and  reach  Arezzo,  once  the  most  powerful  ciiy  in  the  Etruscan  Confedera- 
tion, and  now  a  comparativdy  small,  but  interesting  town,  beautifully  situated  on 
the  heights. 

On  entering,  next,  the  valley  of  the  Amo,  the  country  assumes  a  most  peculiar 
configuration.  Immense  mounds  of  what  seems  reddish-brown  sand  cover  the 
whole  region,  upheaved  and  twisted  about  into  the  most  fantastic  shapes,  which 
fancy  may  picture  to  be  the  vast  amphitheatres,  the  cycbpean  ruined  temples, 
and  the  colossal  monuments  of  some  primeval  race  of  giants.  As  we  descend,  the 
scenery  in  the  valley  changes.  How  pleasantly  the  white  villages  beneath  sleep  in 
the  golden  sunshine,  while  the  dark-grey  mountains  are  lost  in  the  white  mist! 
Among  the  caves  in  these  long  ranges  of  low  hills,  indented  almost  as  regularly  as 
a  castellated  battlement,  have  been  found  the  remains  of  the  rhinoceros,  mastodon, 
and  hippopotamus.  Yonder,  behind  the  Monastery  of  Yallombrosa,  tower  the 
Apennines,  clad  in  their  sober  robe  of  mountain-blue.  On  the  slopes  on  this  side 
extend  long  rows  of  mulberry  trees,  with  vines  hanging  in  festoons  between.  And 
in  front  of  us,  the  Amo  is  seen  gliding  stealthily  along  like  a  glittering  serpent, 
or  rushing  headlong  like  a  fierce  torrent,  or  leaping  over  the  rocks  in  the  form  of 
a  foaming  cascade.  As  the  sun  sinks  over  the  hifis,  we  wind  round  the  suburbs 
of  a  large  town,  whose  elegant  houses  and  tasteful  gardens  speak  of  refinement, 
and  enter  the  Athens  of  Etruria,  the  f aur  dty  of  Florence. 

Let  us  visit,  first,  the  Uffizi  and  Pitti  Galleries.  By  this  narrow  street,  through 
which  hurry  yoimg  men  to  their  work,  comely  boys  and  girls  on  the  way  to  school, 
and  women  returning  from  their  morning  marketing  in  a  square  where  flowers, 
vegetables,  and  drapery  goods  are  exposed  for  sale,  we  enter  the  Piazza  della  Sig- 
noria.  That  grim  edifice,  weU-nigh  600  years  old,  which,  with  its  OYerhanging 
battlements,  looks  more  like  a  fortress  than  a  j^alace,  has  shared  in  all  the  vidssi- 
tudes  of  the  city,  having  been,  in  turns,  the  residence  of  the  Medicean  princes,  the 
headquarters  of  Savonarola^s  Theocratic  Republic,  and  the  meeting-place  ci  the 
Italian  Parliament.  In  front  of  it,  not  far  from  where  that  fountain  is  playing, 
the  great  Dominican,  who  was  a  Protestant  before  the  Reformation,  was,  400 
years  ago,  first  hanged  and  then  burnt  by  the  emissaries  of  Rome.  Passing  be- 
tween this  palace  and  an  open  Loggia,  filled  with' marble  sculptures,  we  enter  the 
Galleries.  In  the  long  corridors  and  spacious  saloons,  you  have  an  opportunily  of 
reading  from  authentic  busts  the  character  of  the  Roman  emperors  m>noL  Gsesar  to 
Constantino,  comparing  the  genius  of  modem  and  ancient  scidptors  in  the  restored 
heads,  arms,  and  legs  of  the  mutilated  statues  of  gods  and  men,  and  studying  tiie 
masterpieces  of  the  Tuscan,  Venetian,  Flenaish,  Dutch,  and  French  schools  of 
painting.  How  curiously  time  and  space  are  set  at  nought  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  pictures  I  Your  imagination  is  just  filled  with  the  beauties  of  some  mythdo- 
gical  subject,  when  you  are  arrested  by  a  Mary  Magdalene  with  brown  waving 
hair,  spiritual  countenance,  and  blue  eyes  lifted  up  in  gratitude  and  hope ;  from 
the  study  of  which  you  have  not  long  gone,  when  Onver  Cromwell,  with  hisnuuBiTe 
head  and  thoughtful,  anxious  face,  looks  down  on  you  from  the  midst  of  saints  and 
Madonnas.  Judging  from  these  paintings,  we  should  consider  the  religion  of  Rome 
to  consist  largely  in  the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  the  contemplation  of  a  dead  Christy 
and  the  adoration  of  martyrs.  Nor  are  numerous  living  artists  wanting,  who  Hto 
by  reproducing  imperfect  imitations  of  the  works  of  me  dead.  There,  before  a 
picture  of  Christ,  stands  a  gaunt-eyed  artist  copying  it,  line  by  line, — ^a  reminder 
to  the  Christian  of  his  life-work,  daily  and  faithfully  to  copy  the  Master. 
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Going  next  to  the  Gharch  of  Santa  Groce,  we  find  before  it  a  white  marble 
statue  of  Dante,  whose  calm,  stem  features  look  down  on  the  city  that  once 
banished  him,  and  now  cherishes  his  memory  as  its  most  precious  inheritance — 

'  Here  repose 
Angelo^s,  Alfierfs  bones,  and  his, 
The  starry  Galileo,  with  his  woes ; 
Here  Maohiavelirs  earth  returned  to  whence  it  rose/ 

Thence,  walking  through  the  crowded  streets,  we  come  to  the  Piazza  del  Duomo. 
The  Baptistery,  octagonal  in  form  and  among  the  oldest  edifices  in  the  city,  pos- 
sesses beautinilly- executed  bronze  doors,  one  of  which,  containing  marvellously 
perfect  representations  of  Old  Testament  scenes,  Michael  Angelo  pronounced 
worthy  to  be  a  gate  of  Paradise.  The  Campanile,  designed  by  Giotto,  rich  in 
delicate  tracery  and  ornamented  by  statues,  is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  perfectly 
beautiful  works  of  art  in  Florence.  The  Cathedral,  whose  lofty  dome,  of  which  St. 
Peter^s  at  Rome  is  a  copy,  towers  abore  all  other  buildings,  presents  in  its  Italian 
Gothic  style  and  marble-faced  exterior  a  most  graceful  appearance.  When  inside 
the  spacious  temple  and  looking  round  on  the  stained-glass  windows,  the  bare  walls, 
and  the  funereal  gloom,  you  are  impressed  with  the  thought  that,  as  in  her  cathe- 
drals, so  in  her  whole  system  Rome  first  shuts  out  the  clear  beams  of  hearen,  and 
then  sets  up  her  own  miserable  candle-light  as  the  only  Divine  light  of  the  world. 
A  funeral  service  goin^  on  for  a  dignitary  of  the  Church,  whose  coflSn,  surrounded 
by  eight  candles  e^ht  feet  high,  rests  on  a  catafalque  in  the  nave,  harmonizes  well 
with  our  own  feelings  and  the  pervading  gloom.  In  a  glass-incased  chapel  sit 
the  priests  and  mourners.  The  choristers,  dressed  in  red  tunics  and  black  hats, 
chant  a  funeral  dirge  in  a  gallery  behind.  Violins  and  trumpets,  blending  with 
the  human  voice,  awaken  strains  now  of  plaintive  wail  and  now  of  bold  triumph, 
which  roll  along  the  broad  aisles  and  up  into  the  lofty  cupola  with  startling  effect. 

As  specisd  interest  attaches  to  the  history  of  Savonarola,  we  inspect  somewhat 
minutely  the  Monastery  of  S.  Marco,  of  which  he  was  prior.  Let  us  walk  round 
the  cloisters,  beautifully  decorated  with  frescoes,  some  of  which,  still  fresh  and 
distiiict,  are  more  than  400  years  old.  In  these  gardens,  Lorenzo  di  Medici  was 
wont  to  linger  after  sermon  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  eloquent  monk, 
who  denounced  him  for  his  dissolute  life  and  tyrannical  rule.  Sit  down  in  this 
Refectory,  a  long  hall  with  lofty  roof,  where  the  monks  dined.  On  the  wall  is  a 
painting  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  and  beneath  it  Dominicans  in  black  hood  and  white 
gown  sit  round  a  table,  while  two  angels  humbly  wait  on  the  holy  brethren  at  their 
meals.  Ascend  this  staircase,  well-worn  during  hundreds  of  years  by  the  sandals 
of  monks,  and  inspect  the  cells  in  which  they  lived.  Each  cell  is  about  twelve  feet 
square,  and  possesses  a  small  window,  a  picture  on  the  wall  of  some  event  in  the 
life  of  Christ,  and  a  red  brick  floor  hollowed  out  by  the  footsteps  of  the  sacred 
brotherhood.  One  has  an  interest  above  all  the  others, — that  in  which  lived 
Savonarola,  who,  400  years  ago,  overthrew  the  government,  proclaimed  Christ 
King  of  Florence,  banished  the  libertines,  and  besought  the  citizens  to  believe  only 
in  Christ,  and  they  should  be  saved.  Here  is  the  common  wooden  chair  on  which 
he  sat.  In  that  box  on  the  wall  are  black  fragments  of  the  martyr*s  dress.  In 
this  glass  case  are  preserved  his  Latin  Bible,  with  annotations  on  the  margin  in 
a  small,  distinct  character,  and  a  manuscript  volume  of  discourses  and  meditations, 
also  beautifully  written.  In  an  antechamber  hangs  an  old  picture  of  his  execution, 
when  the  populace,  who  had  reverenced  him  as  a  prophet,  jeered  at  him  as  an 
impostor,  and  cried  out,  *  Now  is  the  time  for  a  miracle ; '  and  when  the  very  boys 
he  had  trained  to  call  him  brother  pricked  him  with  pointed  sticks  as  he  ascended 
the  scaffold.  Descending  to  the  lower  cells,  we  see  one  of  the  'brotherhood  still 
haunting  the  courts  of  m&  secularized  monastery ;  and  entering  the  neighbouring 
Church  of  S.  Marco,  we  observe  priests  in  black  tunics  and  white  skirts  flitting 
about  the  high  altar,  and  devout  men  and  women,  evidently  deeply  affected, 
kneeling  before  an  image  of  Christ,  with  a  crown  of  thorns  on  His  head  and  blood 
streaming  down  His  sorrowful  and  compassionate  face. 

Then,  driving  through  the  entire  breadth  of  the  city,  the  refined  aspect  of  whose 
houses  and  inhabitants  contrasts  strongly  with  the  squalor  of  Naples,  and  crossing 
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the  river,  we  ascend  by  the  celebrated  Boboli  Gardens  to  tiie  hdghts  on  the  sontii. 
It  hajB  jast  rained,  and  the  sun,  glancing  on  the  tender  green  foliage  of  the  trees 
and  shnibs  surrounding  the  elegant  villas,  arrays  the  whole  suburb  in  robes  of 
exquisite  beauty.  From  a  broad  terrace  adorned  with  statues  we  look  down  on  the 
brown-tiled  and  white-walled  houses ;  away  up  to  the  finely  rounded  hills,  covered 
with  a  mantle  of  dark  green  and  spotted  with  bright  patches  of  golden  sonshine ; 
and  along  the  cream-coloured  Arno,  winding  like  a  thing  of  life  through  the 
beautiful  City  of  Flowers,  *  girt  by  her  theatre  of  hills.' 

But  Sabbath  morning  comes  round,  bringing  with  it  the  sharp  ringing  notes  of 
a  neighbouring  anvil  blending  with*  the  sweet  chimes  of  Church  bells;  the  soft 
tones  of  pianos  within  answering  the  harsher  music  of  the  hurdy-gurdy  without; 
and  the  announcement,  for  the  benefit  of  the  foreigners  in  the  hotel,  when  the 
museums  and  theatres  would  be  open.  Avoiding  theatrical  displays  both  of  the 
religious  and  the  secular  order,  we  wend  our  way  along  the  banks  of  the  smiling 
Arno  to  the  Scotch  Church,  where,  in  the  f orenooo,  we  enjoy  a  sermon  by  the  pastor 
on  *•  Awake,  thou  that  sleepest ; '  and,  in  the  afternoon,  hear  Signer  Gavazzi  prttch 
on  *  Thy  kingdom,'  and  give  an  account  of  a  visit  he  had  just  paid  to  the  Charches 
in  the  south  of  Italy.  Wishing  to  hear  him  address  the  Florentines,  we  find  our- 
selves, as  night  falls,  entering  along  with  a  crowd  the  Free  Christian  Church.  The 
building  is  spacious,  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  picture  on  the  roof,  and  a  few 
marble  ornaments  about  the  doors,  plain  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  rigid  GoveDan- 
ter.  In  a  short  time  it  is  densely  packed  with  a  promiscuous  audience  evidently 
of  the  working  class,  the  majority  of  whom  are  young  men.  Some  sit  readhig  their 
Bibles,  many  stand  in  the  crowded  passages,  and  all  are  outwardly  reverentiaL 
An  evangelist,  without  the  aid  either  of  organ  or  choir,  leads  the  music  as  well  as 
conducts  the  devotions.  The  preacher,  who  in  the  afternoon  was  lisping  like  a 
babe  in  English,  now  thunders  like  a  giant  in  his  sonorous  Italian.  Some  smile 
and  nod  assent  to  their  neighbours ;  others  weep,  and  all  seem  deeply  interested 
and  moved.  In  closing,  an  ecstatic  glow  overspreads  his  countenance,  as,  lifting  up 
his  eyes  to  heaven  and  uttering  the  words,  '  0  corona  I  *  he  apostrophizes  the  crown 
of  glory  like  one  just  about  to  receive  his  eternal  reward.  What  a  mighty  change 
in  Italy  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  when,  in  a  city  where  the  Madiai  were 
imprisoned  for  possessing  the  Scriptures,  such  an  audience  can  assemble  in  what 
was  a  Catholic  church  belonging  to  one  of  the  monasteries  to  hear  the  Gospel! 
How  encouraging  to  find  schools  and  a  depot  for  religious  books  thus  established 
in  a  suppressed  monastery !  As  we  look  into  the  anteroom  at  the  grey-haired 
elders  anxiously  counting  the  evening  collection,  we  almost  fancy  we  are  back 
again  among  the  worthy  elders  in  Presbyterian  Scotland.  Although  there  ia  not 
as  yet  a  wide-spread  national  movement  in  Italy  towards  a  Scriptural  Chnrcb, 
there  are  many  Italians  who  are  favourably  disposed  towards  the  true  evangel. 
While  all  foreign  agencies,  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  order  and  love,  are  needed  and 
welcomed,  it  stands  to  reason  that  if  ever  Italy  is  to  be  thoroughly  evangelized, 
Italians  themselves  must  be  the  most  prominent  labourers  in  the  field.  Bat 
however  willing  the  people  may  be,  they  are  too  few  and  poor  to  overtake 
such  a  work.  What  they  need  from  the  Protestant  Churches  of  this  country  ifl 
sympathy,  counsel,  material  support,  and  encouragement  to  build  up  a  Scriptoral 
Church  adapted  to  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  circumstances  of  the  Italian 
nation. 

On  a  glorious  morning,  with  the  sun  smiling  down  from  his  golden  throne  in 
the  blue  sky,  we  quit  Florence,  sleeping  among  its  purple  hills ;  gradually  wind  up 
the  sides  of  the  Apennines,  over  which  are  scattered  towns  and  villages,  surrounded 
by  vines,  olives,  and  cypress  trees ;  look  down  from  a  height  of  a  thousand  feet  on 
Pistoja,  spread  out  in  the  green  valley  like  a  brown -coloured  map,  on  which  we 
distinctly  trace  the  outline  of  the  houses,  the  dome  of  the  Cathedral,  and  the  walls 
encircling  the  city ;  thread  our  zig-zag  way,  now  on  this  side  and  now  on  that, 
over  bridges,  along  galleries,  and  through  tunnels,  till,  when  we  are  abopt 
2000  feet  high,  and  in  the  middle  of  a  long  tunnel,  we  feel,  by  a  change  ifi 
the  inclination  of  the  carriages,  that  we  have  begun  the  descent  toward  Bologna 
On  emerging  from  the  darkness,  we  are  surrounded  by  scenery  of  a  totaUy  different 
character  from  that  on  which  our  eyes  last  rested.    Immense  precipitous  rocks, 
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riven  and  shattered  as  by  an  earthquake,  tower  up  on  either  hand.  The  rich  full 
foliage  of  the  trees  in  the  Tuscan  Plain,  has  given  place  to  scanty  leaves  just 
beginning  to  unfold  on  a  few  stunted  trees  on  the  bare  moimtain-s  brow.  Down 
the  shelving  rocks  dash  numerous  waterfalls  to  augment  the  waters  of  the  Reno, 
which  rush  along  their  rocky  channel,  white  with  foam.  The  air,  so  hot  and 
oppressive  in  the  early  morning,  has  become  deliciously  cool  and  refreshing 
towards  midday.  At  Porretta,  where  there  are  mineral  springs,  you  look  round 
on  a  barren  and  thinly  inhabited  region  and  up  to  snow-covered  mountains  right 
overhead.  Near  Sasso,  where  the  small  stream  Setta  joins  the  Reno,  the  grey, 
rugged,  weather-beaten  rocks  disappear ;  the  valley  widens  out  into  a  beautiful 
green  plain,  adorned  with  mulberry  trees  and  trellised  vines;  and,  at  length, 
Bologna  is  reached,  one  of  the  most  ancient  as  it  is  still  one  of  the  largest  cities  of 
Italy,  whose  most  honourable  distinction  is,  that  early  in  the  twelfth  century, 
when  the  diffusion  of  learning  was  little  encouraged,  its  University  was  attended 
by  10,000  students. 

On  leaving  Bologna,  we  enter  the  valley  of  the  Po.  Traversing  a  wide,  level 
plain,  largely  cultivated  as  rice-fields,  with  comparatively  few  trees  to  adorn  it, 
and  numerous  sluggish  streams  flowing  through  it,  we  arrive  at  Ferrara,  once 
a  place  of  100,000  inhabitants  and  an  important  centre  of  intellectual  and 
politicid  life,  but  now,  with  only  a  fourth  of  that  number,  so  shrunk  within 
its  torn  and  ragged  walls  that  large  fields  and  gardens  stand  where  crowded 
streets  formerly  extended.  Crossing  the  Po,  whose  deep  blue  waters  flow  smoothly 
between  broad  embankments,  not  unlike  the  Dykes  in  Holland,  we  continue  our 
journey  through  a  flat  country,  drained  by  full-flowing  rivers  and  intersected  by 
shallow  canals.  Passing  Rovigo  and  Este— both  of  which  seem  to  have  leaning 
towers — we  draw  near  the  Euganean  Hills,  which  we  have  long  seen  conspicuously 
raising  their  purple  heads,  bathed  in  sunshine,  over  the  light-g^een  plain.  How 
changed  the  state  and  prospects  of  Italy,  now  free  and  united,  since  Shelley  stood 
on  these  mountains,  enraptured  by  its  beauty,  and  blasting  its  foreign  tyrants  with 
a  poet's  curse,  as  he  looked  over 

<  The  waveless  plain  of  Lombardy, 
Bounded  by  the  vaporous  air, 
Islanded  by  cities  fair.* 

Skirting  the  base  of  the  *  mountains  Euganean,'  we  are  regaled  by  the  unwonted 
song  of  the  skylark,  and  delighted  at  the  unexpected  sight  of  startled  brown  deer 
in  a  park  surrounding  a  beautiful  chateau  on  a  wooded  knoll ;  and,  erelong,  we 
draw  up  at  Padua,  whose  many  eastern-like  domes  still  tower  over  the  brown 
house-tops,  but  in  whose  halls  of  learning  the  lamp  of  knowledge  that  shone  so 
brightly  is  but  feebly  burning.  And  now,  with  the  *  olive-sandalled  *  Apennines 
far  behind  us,  and  the  vast,  silent  plain  of  the  Po,  covered  with  a  rich  emerald 
robe,  around  us,  we  are  adnuring,  as  we  cross  the  Brenta,  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  lifting 
their  snow-clad  shoulders  into  the  fleecy  clouds,  when,  lo,  high  above  the  highest 
cloud,  their  broad  white  summits  are  unexpectedly  seen  serenely  reposing  with  the 
blue  heavens  around  them.  But  this  pale-green  canal,  these  ragged  patches  of 
rank  grass  and  quaking  morass,  and  that  broad  blue  lagoon  forewarn  us  that  we 
are  nearing  our  destination.  And  yonder,  far  out  on  the  horizon,  mark  a  white, 
airy,  irregular  line,  like  a  string  of  different-sized  pearls  lying  on  the  bosom  of  the 
sparkling  sea.  As  we  draw  nearer,  the  pearls  are  transformed,  as  by  the  wand  of 
a  magician,  into  the  marble  palaces,  the  lofty  towers,  the  proud  domes,  and  the 
glittering  spires  of  sea-girt  Venice — the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic. 

Next  to  Rome,  no  city  in  Italy  possesses  more  interesting  associations  than 
Venice.  Driven  from  the  mainland  in  the  fifth  century  by  the  hordes  of  Attila, 
the  scourge  of  God,  the  Veneti  took  refuge  among  the  marshy  islands  in  the 
lagoons ;  in  course  ojf  time,  united  their  island  villages  into  one  strong  city ;  as  a 
Republic,  built  up  a  powerful  empire  on  the  Italian  shores ;  under  their  warlike 
Doges,  extended  their  conquests  to  the  Daknatian  and  Egyptian  coasts ;  &b  a  cruel 
and  corrupt  oligarchy,  gradually  lost  their  supremacy  on  the  seas ;  diminished,  on 
losing  their  independence  at  the  ruthless  hand  of  Napoleon,  from  a  city  of 
200,000  to  one  of  60,000  inhabitants ;  and  now,  after  contmuing  for  about  half 
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a  centary  under  the  hateful  despotism  of  Austria,  Venice  is  beginning  to  renew 
its  youth  as  part  of  United  Italy. 

In  the  early  morning,  walking  along  narrow  tortuous  streets,  through  wbicb, 
without  a  comnass,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  thread  your  way,  mark  how  many  of 
tiie  dingy  dwellings  even  of  the  poor  are  built  of  white  or  red-grained  marble, 
cracked  and  stained  by  time,  but  still  retaining  their  delicate  carving  and  tracery; 
and  sauntering  down  shaded  alleys  to  the  edge  of  the  Grand  Canal,  shimmering  in 
the  early  sunlight,  watch  the  long  black  gondolas  with  burnished  steel  prow  glid- 
ing in  and  out  of  the  mooring-places  in  front  of  the  marble  palaces.  At  mid- 
day, stroll  along  by  the  Ducal  Palace,  where  may  be  seen  handsome  well-dressed 
merchants  hastening  about  their  business,  and  ragged  vendors  of  coral,  shell,  and 
coloured-glass  ornaments  lying  in  wait  for  their  foreign  Tictims ;  cross  a  wide 
street  bordeored  by  mean  houses  and  peopled  by  shabbSy-clad  men  and  women, 
and  enter  the  Public  Gardens,  adorned  with  rows  of  acacias  and  sycamores,  from  a 
gentle  elevation  at  the  end  of  which  you  have  a  fine  view  of  the  surroaDding 
islands  with  their  red-tiled  and  white- walled  houses  embosomed  among, light- 
green  trees,  and  the  fairy  city  lifting  its  marble  palaces  and  glittering  pinnacles 
into  the  azure  air.  At  night,  wander  in  the  labyrinth  of  lanes  and  alleys  ohseir- 
ing  the  richly- furnished  shops,  most  of  them  possessing  a  conspicuously-placed 
image  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  parti-coloured  throngs  of  rich  and  poor,  young  and 
old,  out  for  their  evening  promenade ;  and  as  the  moon  begins  to  show  its  slender 
crescent  with  one  bright  star  beneath  it,  wend  your  way  down  to  the  Eazzetta, 
and  standing  between  the  two  granite  pillars  there,  one  of  which  is  surmomited  by 
the  Venetian  winged  lion,  drmk  in  the  marvellous  beauty  of  the  scene— aiiy 
barges  afloat  on  the  trembling  waters,  lovely  islands  sleeping  in  the  soft  moon- 
beams, ancient  palaces  and  snowy-domed  Churches  reposing  in  the  silvery 
radiance. 

Entering  a  gondola,  we  are  soon,  under  the  swift  strokes  of  a  stalwart  gondolier 
standing  near  the  prow,  shooting  along  the  complicated  network  of  canals  to  the 
Arsenal,  at  the  gates  of  which  are  four  colossal  marble  lions,  one  of  them  supposed 
to  have  stood  on  the  plain  of  Marathon.  There  is  a  melancholy  air  of  departed 
greatness  about  the  docks  and  the  long  red  empty  workshops  by  which  we  pass  to 
3ie  Museum,  where  are  treasured  up  revolving  and  breech-loading  cannon  two 
hundred  years  old;  poisoned  arrows,  iron  collars,  and  torturing  littmb-screws; 
the  supposed  helmet  of  Attila,  and  the  armour  of  King  Henry  of  Navarre ;  Turkish 
horse-tail  standards  surmounted  by  crescents,  a  splendid  crimson  and  yellow  sillc 
banner  captured  at  Lepanto,  and  the  red-painted  and  gold-^t  state-barge 
Bucentaur,  in  which  the  Doge  annually  sailed  out  into  the  open  sea,  and  wedded 
the  Adriatic  by  dropping  into  it  a  gold  ring.  Starting  from  the  Arsenal,  we  sail 
through  the  cfifferent  quarters  of  the  city,  vievnng  the  humble  shops,  the  red- 
brick bidldings,  and  the  dirty  ragged  children  in  the  outskirts,  as  well  as  the 
magnificent  ^aces  and  fashionably  dressed  inhabitants  in  the  centre.  Mooring 
the  gondola  beside  the  stately  portico  of  an  old  palace,  we  ascend  its  marble  steps, 
slippery  with  green  sea-weed,  and  enter  a  glass-work  where  some  are  cutting  and 

Eolishing  glass  ornaments,  others  mani^acturing  brooches  and  coloured  beads,  and 
ere  is  a  young  man  chipping  bits  of  skin- tinted  glass  and  constructing  a  mosaic 
portrait  of  Pio  Nono.  Flitting  along  from  one  narrow  canal  to  another,  and 
passing,  now,  the  square  where  the  patriotic  Manin  roused  the  Venetians  by  his 
eloquence,  and,  now,  an  Italian  Gothic  church  with  pillared  front  and  mosque- 
like dome,  we  land  at  the  Church  of  the  Frari,  in  which,  conspicuous  among 
numerous  monuments,"  are  the  gorgeous  and  artistic  tombs  of  the  two  great  repre- 
sentatives of  Venetian  painting  and  sculpture,  Titian  and  Canova.  Gliding  along 
the  Grand  Canal,  note  at  each  side  marble  palaces  rich  in  interwoven  tracery  and 
varying  in  size,  age,  and  style,  but  all  telling  of  a  wealth  and  glory  long  since 
departed.  Were  their  former  occupants  to  return,  one  noble  would  find  his 
stately  residence  converted  into  a  fashionable  hotel,  and  another  would  see  his 
used  as  a  post-office ;  one  of  the  Doges  would  discover  himself  in  a  bank,  vie 
King  of  Cyprus  would  enter  the  municipal  courts,  and  his  queen  would  come  back 
to  a  pawn-shop.  Here,  is  the  palace  of  the  Doge  Cristofero  Moro,  the  Othello  of 
Shakespeare,  and  yonder,  the  ornate  palace  in  which  Lord  Byron  wrote  some  ot 
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his  finest  poetry,  and  dlshononred  his  name  bv  shamdess  reveby.  Landing  at 
the  Rialto,  a  low-arched  marble  bridge  with  a  double  row  of  shops  in  the  form  of 
arcades,  we  yisit  the  reputed  house  of  Shylock ;  widk  among  the  dark-f eatuied 
noisy  buyers  and  sellers  in  the  old  commercial  centre  of  Venice;  stand  on  the 
busy  Rialto,  looking  up  and  down  the  gleaming  waters  of  the  Grand  Canal,  and 
fixing  the  strange  fascinating  picture  on  the  canvas  of  memory;  re -embark  in 
our  fleet  black  canoe,  and,  after  a  pleasing  trip  out  to  the  broad  smooth  channels 
between  the  islands,  skim  rapidly  home  among  swift- shooting  skiffs,  under  the 
shadow  of  ancient  palaces  glowing  in  richest  hues,  and  through  winding  watery 
highways,  to  reflect  on  the  past  splendour  and  the  still  potent  charms  of  Sie  Siren 
of  the  A^atic. 

Let  us  now  visit  the  most  interesting  group  of  buildings  in  Venice.  Standing 
on  the  spacious  Piazza  of  St.  Mark^s,  you  see,  stretching  away  on  either  hand  with 
their  orderly  array  of  pillars  and  arches,  massive  th^-storied  marble  edifices, 
formerly  the  official  residences  of  the  procurators  of  the  Republic.  At  the  farther 
side,  the  vast  brown  Campanile  towers  up  above  the  highest  buildings.  At  the  end, 
shutting  in  the  square,  stands  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Mark's,  resting  on  porphyry, 
jaspar  and  serpentine  pillars,  in  which  are  broad-arched  and  richly-carved  door- 
ways ;  glowing  with  finely- wrought  mosaics,  delicately-executed  wreathen-work,  and 
the  four  bronze  horses  which  have  successively  graced  Rome,  Constantinople,  Paris, 
and  Venice ;  and  shooting  up  into  lofty  Byzantine  domes  and  a  forest  of  gHttering 
turrets,  fantastic  figures,  and  ainr  pinnacles.  And  in  front  of  it,  there  rise  three 
tall  cedar  flag-staffs,  where  once  fluttered  the  ensigns  of  conquered  Candia,  Cyprus, 
and  the  Morea,  and  now  waves  the  Italian  banner  in  white,  red,  and  green. 
Crossing  the  square,  scatter  a  handful  of  Indian  com,  and  countless  pigeons  from 
the  recesses  among  the  sculptured  edifices  alight  around  you  and  timorously  feed 
out  of  your  hand.  Entering  St.  Mark's,  note  on  the  threshold  a  red  lozenge- 
shaped  marble:  there,  seven  hundred  years  ago,  kneeled  Frederic  Barbarossa, 
when,  lit  token  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  over  the  State,  the  Pope  placed 
his  foot  on  the  neck  of  the  penitent  Emperor.  When  within,  look  up  to  the  domes 
in  the  roof,  glowing  in  golden  mosaic  work,  along  the  walls  linea  with  richest 
alabaster,  around  on  the  devout  multitude  prostrate  on  the  uneven  floor,  covered 
with  devices  in  variegated  marble,  and  forward  to  the  choir  glittering  under  the 
lamp-light  in  marble  and  gold  and  filled  with  priests  in  red  and  black  intoning  the 
service,  and  you  are  impressed  no  less  with  its  funereal  gloom  and  veDcrable 
antiquity  than  the  surpassing  richness  and  gloiy  of  its  architecture.  Walk  round 
the  back  of  the  choir,  as  laughing  priests  file  into  their  seats,  and  try  to  imagine 
that  these  semi-transparent  pillt^  of  alabaster  once  adorned  the  Temple  of 
Solomon  at  Jerusalem  ;  and,  passing  on  to  the  Baptistery,  there  test  the  strength 
of  your  credulity  by  an  inspection  of  the  stone  from  Tabor  whereon  our  Lord  was 
transfigured,  and  the  red-stained  block  on  which  John  the  Baptist  was  beheaded ! 

The  adjoining  Ducal  Palace,  designed  in  the  Saracenic  style,  rests  on  a  double 
row  of  short  pillars  with  richly-carved  capitals  and  pointed  arches.  Between 
these  two  red  pillars  in  the  upper  row  criminals  were  sentenced  to  death ;  and 
between  those  two  grey  granite  pillars  beneath,  they  were  executed.  By  this 
doorway,  thickly  covered  with  elaborate  decorations,  enter  tiie  splendid;  inner 
court,  ascend  the  Giant's  Staircase,  at  the  top  of  which  the  Doges  were  crowned,  and 
mark  the  dreaded  lion's  mouth,  in  which  were  deposited  secret  and  anonymous 
accusations.  Passing  through  tiie  Hall  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  adorned  with  fine 
paintings,  and  sitting  down  in  one  of  the  carved  seats  in  the  Senate  Hall,  look 
round  on  the  Doge's  throne  surrounded  by  a  low  platform  and  surmounted  by  a 
bust  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  the  walls  glowing  with  exquisite  paintings  by 
Tintoretto,  and  the  ceiling  heavily  laden  with  omamentaf  work  ;  and,  after 
inspecting  some  smaller  chambers,  visit  the  magnificent  Hall  of  the  Grand  Council, 
where  were  permitted  to  assemble  only  the  nobles,  whose  names  were  inscribed  in 
the  Golden  Book,  and  study  tiie  numerous  historical  paintings  by  the  Venetian 
masters,  T^toretto's  grand  but  faded  and  apparently  confused  picture  of  Paradise, 
and  the  portraits  of  all  the  Doges,  with  the  black  space  that  ought  to  have  been 
occupied  by  that  of  »the  traitor,  Marino  Faliero.  Going  along  tlus  dark  corridor, 
cross  tiie  Bridge  of  Sighs.      Through  the  delicate  fretwork  in  the  walls,  the 
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prisoner  saw  the  sweet  ligbt  of  daj  for  the  last  tame,  and  sighed  as  he  desoeiided 
into  these  gloomy  cells.  What  miserable,  cold,  damp,  dark,  dreary  dungeons  in 
which  to  confine  human  beings,  however  guilty;  and  what  a  relief  for  the  con* 
demned  criminal  to  know  that,  by  the  narrow  gate  of  strangulation,  he  would  soon 
escape  from  his  liying-death,  while  his  body,  flung  out  into  the  black  death-baige, 
would  be  speedily  sunk  in  the  sullen  sea ! 

Twice  we  ascend  the  Campanile,  once  in  the  morning  and  once  at  eventide, 
by  its  brick-pav«i  inclined  planes.  We  prefer  the  view  in  the  declining  sunlight. 
Beneath  us  lie  the  brown  roofs  of  the  houses,  the  Oriental  domes  of  the  Churches, 
and  the  network  of  blue  canals ;  beyond  the  treacherous  sand-banks,  the  resta 
waters  in  the  lagoons,  and  the  small  islands  on  the  right,  stretches  the  Adriatic 
towards  the  Istrian  coast ;  away  on  the  left,  the  Euganean  Hills  stand  ont  in 
purple  robas  on  the  horizon,  reddened  by  the  setting  sun ;  and  on  the  north, 
above  the  dark-blue  Friuli  mountains,  rise  the  snow-capt  Tyrolese  Alps.  Devoting 
an  afternoon  to  the  Lido,  a  long,  low  island  which  serves  as  a  breakwater  between 
Venice  and  the  Adriatic,  we  sail  out  to  it  among  the  trembling  sands  and  the 
tortuous  channels  in  the  shallow  lagoons.  Crossing  the  island  by  sunny  gardens 
and  smiling  vineyards  with  the  grapes  just  beginning  to  form,  we  soon  reach  ^le 
surging  Adriatic,  rolling  its  green  swelling  billows  over  the  gently-sloping  sands; 
pick  up  some  pretty  shells  as  we  saunter  along  the  resounding  shore,  where  Lord 
Byron  was  wont  to  ride ;  look  out  towards  the  invisible  coast  in  the  sooth^east, 
where  we  know  the  Herzegovinians  are  bravely  battling  for  their  freedom;  and, 
after  a  .delightful  trip,  we  re-embark,  as  two  Rabbis  in  black  gowns  march  a  class 
of  Jewish  students  in  red  caps  and  brown  uniforms  across  the  island,  and  retom 
to  *  Venice  throned  on  her  hundred  isles.' 

{To  he  continued.) 


THE  LATE  REV.  ALEXANDER  ANDERSON,  A.M. 

BY  REV.  JOHN  M*NAB,  JOHNSHAVEN. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Anderson,  A.M.,  and  his  own  people,  who  could  hest 

of  Mill  Street  Church,  Montrose,  died  appreciate  his  excellence  as  a  man,  and 

there  on  Saturday  the  19th  August  last,  his  earnestness  andabihty  as  amiiuster, 

in  the  61st  year  of  his  age  and  the  32d  of  were  devoted  to  him.    He  did  not  often 

his  ministry.  Mr.  Anderson  was  a  native  appear  in  print.    A  pamphlet  on  the 

of  Perth,  and  brought  up  in  connection  Temperance  Question,,  and  another  on 

with  the  North  Church  there — to  which  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  late 

his  parents  belonged — under  the  ministry  Joint  Committee  on  Union,  would  Been 

of  the  late  Rev.  Drs.  Pringleand  Young,  to  be  the  chief  published  prodoctions  rf 

He  was  educated  at  Perth  Academy  his  pen. 

and  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews ;  Mr.  Anderson's  health,  at  no  tinie 
in  which  last  seat  of  learning  he  robust,  began  seriously  to  give  vay  m 
acquired  the  triple  distinction  of  bursar,  the  autumn  of  last  year.  Afterabnei 
mathematical  gold  medalist,  and  gra-  period  of  rest,  he  was  able  to  resome 
duate  in  Arts.  Having  entered  the  and  continue  his  work  throughout  the 
Divinity  Hall  in  1837,  and  taken  the  winter,  but  the  burden  felt  heavier  to 
usual  course  of  five  sessions, — though  before.  As  spring  advanced,  he  vafi 
not  quite  consecutively,  owing  to  a  advised  to  try  the  effect  of  further  re- 
tutorial  engagement  in  England, — ^he  laxation  and  change ;  and  with  this  vie'' 
was  licensed  as  a  preacher  by  the  Pres-  spent  a  fortnight  at  Crieff,  and  shorfj 
bytery  of  Perth  in  1843.  After  oflaciat-  thereafter  another  fortnight  at  pj- 
ing  for  some  time  as  a  probationer,  he  Andrews,  but  in  neither  case  with 
was,  on  the  12th  of  August  1845,  any  perceptible  benefit.  After  another 
ordained  colleague  and  successor  to  the  week  or  two  at  home,  he  again  resnmeo 
late  Rev.  Andrew  Wilson,  Montrose,  public  duty,  but  with  a  continued  anj 
through  whose  resignation,  soon  after,  he  deepening  conviction  that  his  strengw 
became  sole  pastor  of  the  congregation,  was  no  longer  adequate  to  the  ^• 
His  public  life  was^  of  a  quiet  and  even  His  work,  however,  was  accompliw^' 
tenor.    He  was  devoted  to  his  work;  and  he  had  only  preached  four  Sabhatns 
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when  the  sommons  of  release  arrired. 
Meantime,  his  congregation,  at  a  meet- 
ing held  only  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  had  resolved  to  give  him  the  aid 
of  a  coUea^e, — a  prospect  which  greatly 
pleased  him,  and  was  all  the  more 
gratifying,  from  the  spontaneous,  kindly, 
and  harmonious  action  of  his  people  in 
relation  to  it.  That  help  he  was  not  to 
require ;  but  it  was  well  that  it  was  in 
their  hearts  to  give  it.  It  cheered  him 
during  his  last  few  days  on  earth.  It 
was  the  last  seal  of  their  ever  affectionate 
regard  to  him,  ere  he  was  called  to  his 
Master^s  joy. 

Mr.  Anaerson's  hopes  of  recovery, 
after  the  &ilure  of  his  health,  never 
seemed  to  be  very  sanguine.  *I  will 
perhaps  get  over  this  yet,'  he  once 
remarked  to  a  friend ;  but  immediately 
added,  with  a  touching  sense  of  decaying 
vigour,  '  I  don't  know  either ;  I  am  an 
old  man  now.'  That  lengthened  period 
of  infirmity,  however,  was  not  allotted 
to  him  in  vain.  During  the  whole 
course  of  it,  it  would  now  appear,  an 
unseen  hand  had  been  gently  loosening 
the  ties  that  bound  him  to  earth,  and 
beckoning  his  spirit  onward  to  that 
invisible  world  on  which  he  was  soon  to 
enter.  There  were  various  indications 
of  this,  and  they  become  more  signifi- 
cant now.  It  was  noticed  that  latterly, 
and  quite  apart  from  his  wont,  he 
allud^  repeatedly  to  a  dearly-beloved 
child  —  his  only  son  and  first-bom — 
who  died  in  childhood  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  the  loss  of  whom  was  a  deep 
and  abiding  sorrow,  which  he  could  not 
endure  even  to  have  recalled,  and  to 
whose  very  name,  therefore,  his  lips  had 
long  been  sealed.  David's  consolation 
was  now  probably  coming  vividly  home 
to  him,  'I  shall  go  to  him.'  *My 
mind,'  he  remarked  on  a  certain 
occasion  towards  the  close  of  his  life, 
'  dwells  dmost  entirely  on  spiritual 
things  now.'  On  being  reminded  that 
Paul,  with  a  desire  to  depart,  was  yet 
-willing  to  remain  for  the  sake  of  others, 
he  promptly  replied  that  that  was  just 
the  case  with  him, — ^that  he  would  like 
to  remain  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
would  feel  desolate, if  he  were  gone; 
*  and  I  would  like,'  he  added,  *to  do 
something  yet  for  the  promotion  of 
God's  kingdom  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness.' On  the  mominff  of  the  day  on 
which  he  was  seized  with  fatal  illness, — 
the  day  before  he  diied, — he  remarked 


to  his  partner,  'Well,  I  was  just  think- 
ing this  last  night  that  I  might  perhaps 
get  away  soon  to  the  better  country.* 
In  reply  to  a  suggestion  that  he  might 
have  been  dreaming,  he  quickly  re- 
sponded, *•  Oh  no,  it  was  no  dream ; 
and  if  it  were  not  for  yon  and  B — — ,  I 
would  be  very  glad  to  go.'  His  epirit 
was  ripe  for  departure,  and  the  hour 
was  just  at  hand.  The  twofold  tie, 
t^der  and  strong, — ^the  only  tie  that 
with  any  sensible  remaining  influence 
still  detained  him  here,  — was  to  be 
severed  without  any  protracted  pain  to 
him.  For  an  hour  or  two  after  his 
seizure,  it  was  thought  he  could  recog- 
nise those  around  hun,  though  unable 
to  speak  ;  thereafter  he  sank  into  a  state 
of  unconsciousness,  and,  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  day  following,  entered  into 
rest. 

On  the  Sabbath  after  the  funeral,  the 
pulpit  of  Mill  Street  Church  was  occu- 
pied in  the  forenoon  by  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Aird,  Brechin,  and  in  the  afternoon  by 
the  Rev.  John  M^Nab,  Johnshaven; 
the  latter  of  whom,  the  author  of  these 
lines,  referred  to  the  deceased  at  the 
close  of  his  sermon  in  the  following 
terms: — ^I  may  be  expected  on  this 
occasion  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  com- 
memoration of  the  character  of  your 
late  excellent  pastor.  My  acquaintance 
with  him  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced with  my  own  settlement  as  a 
minister  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  has 
thus  extended  over  a  period  of  nearly 
twenty  years.  During  the  greater  por- 
tion of  that  period,  our  intercourse  has 
been  somewhat  frequent,  and  I  may 
even  say  intimate ;  during  the  whole  of 
it,  it  has  been  marked  by  unbroken 
friendliness ;  and  it  has  been  to  me  so 
much  a  source  of  satisfaction,  that  it 
saddens  my  heart  this  day  to  think  that 
on  this  side  the  grave  it  can  never 
again  be  renewed. 

1.  In  regard  to  his  intellectnal 
qualities,  your  late  minister  was  well 
known  to  be  a  man  of  superior  gifts  and 
acquirements.  His  mind  was  naturallT 
of  a  logical  and  masculine  order ;  well 
cultivated  by  the  early  discipline  both 
of  classical  and  scientific  studies, — in 
the  latter  of  which,  especially,  he  ex- 
ceUed, — and  subsequenUy  informed  and 
invigorated  by  a*  course  of  varied  read- 
ing and  reflection,  which  may  be  said 
to  have  ended  only  with  his  life.  There 
were  few  subjects,  whether  of  Mj^iijlific 
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or  general  interest,  into  which  he  -was 
not  capable  of  entering  with  a  measure 
of  sympathy.  His  chief  interest,  how- 
ever, was  in  theological  studies, — in  such 
lines  of  thought  and  inquiry  as  might 
bear  most  du^ctly  on  God,  on  man's 
relation  to  God,  and  to  the  future  and 
unseen.  He  had  a  dear  perception,  a 
deep  and  abiding  sense,  of  the  mystery 
of  human  life,  and  of  the  diyine  govern- 
ment of  the  world;  but  he  had  an 
equally  strong  conviction  of  the  facts 
and  verities  of  divine  revelation, — of 
the  wisdom,  goodness,  and  righteous- 
ness with  wMch  all  Grod's  ways  are 
ordered, — ^and  especially  of  the  ^  great 
goodness '  which  He  has  *  laid  up°  for 
them  that  fear  Him,  and  *  wrought'  for 
them  that  trust  in  Him  before  the  sons 
of  men.  While  cherishing  for  himself 
a  simple  and  childlike  faith,  he  could 
perfectly  understand  the  difficulties  of 
unbelief ;  but  he  could  understand  also 
wh^t  those  who  keep  always  harping 
on  these  difficulties  entirely  overlook, 
namely,  that  in  their  very  existence — 
in  the  very  anomalies  of  human  life  and 
divine  providence — is  to  be  found  the 
set  trial,  the  invigorating  and  perfecting 
discipline  of  the  faith  and  patience  of 
the  saints.  With  a  mind  not  unfitted 
to  prompt  him  to  seek  the  solution  of 
the  insoluble,  and  to  be  wise  above 
what  is  written,  he  yet  never  forgot 
the  necessary  limits  of  the  human  under- 
standing, or  the  reverence  due  to  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  word  of  God. 
Above  all,  in  relation  to  all  speculative 
doubts  and  difficulties  whatsoever,  he 
continually  kept  in  view  the  formula  of 
the  Master,  *  My  doctrine  is  not  mine, 
but  His  that  sent  me ;  if  any  man  will 
do  His  will,  he  shall  know  of  the 
doctrine.'  And  when  I  think  of  his 
devout  spirit,  and  thoughtful  and 
inquiring  intelligence,  and  consider  in 
how  much  brighter  a  light,  and  from 
how  much  loftier  a  point  of  view,  he 
sees  all  things  now,  I  am  forcibly 
reminded  of  the  contrast  implied  in  the 
words  of  the  apostle:  *Now  we  see 
through  a  glass,  darkly ;  but  then  face 
to  face :  now  I  know  in  part ;  but  then 
shall  I  know  even  as  also  I  am  known.' 
2.  That  which  lay  at  the  foundation 
of  all  that  wafi  most  ezceUent  in  the 
character  of  your  late  pastor, — that 
which  much  endeared  him  to  you  and 
to  all  Christian  friends, — ^was  his  serious 
personal  godliness.     He  was   a   good 


man,  and  feared  the  Lord  above  many ; 
devout,  reverential,  sincere,  and  without 
offence.  He  walked  with  God  ;  and  it 
was  his  habitual  endeavour  himself  to 
live  upon  those  truths,  and  to  exemplify 
those  graces  of  character  which,  as  a 
minister,  he  was  called  to  inculcate 
upon  others.  At  what  period  of  his 
life,  or  under  what  drcumstances,  he 
first  began  to  think  of  divine  things,  1 
do  not  certainly  know ;  but  I  strongly 
incline  to  believe  that  in  his  case  the 
memory  of  serious  predispositions  would 
be  almost  coeval  with  his  earliest  recol- 
lections of  himself  and  his  father's  house. 
He  was  the  child  of  godly  parents, — 
daily  witnessing  a  consistent  example  of 
Christian  life  and  conversation.  He 
was  brought  up  in  a  congregation  that 
had  lon^  been  favoured  with  an  able 
and  gomy  ministry,  and  was  thus  in 
circumstances  peculiarly  fitted  by  the 
blessing  of  God  to  impress  his  youthful 
heart  with  a  deep  feeling  of  the  reality 
and  importance  of  eternal  things.  I 
have  often  thought  that  I  could  detect 
in  his  character  evidence  of  the  sanctified 
influence  of  such  early  surroundings, 
and  evidence  also  of  the  blessed  results 
of  a  certain  antique  type  of  religious 
life,  family  and  ecclesiastical,  which, 
within  the  last  generation'  or  so,  has,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  to  a  great  extent  passed 
away.  He  was  not  much  given  to  speak 
of  his  own  religious  experience.  The 
inner  shrine  of  his  own  deeper  feelings 
was  usually  guarded  with  a  certain 
amount  of  reserve ;  but  his  daily  walk,— 
the  tone  and  tenor  of  his  public  ministra- 
tions,— ^the  deep  fervour  and  emphasis 
with  which  he  would  utter  or  assent  to 
occasional  remarks,  in  private  converse, 
bearing  on  matters  of  Christian  faith 
and  hope, — the  frequently  experimental 
character  of  his  pulpit  themes,  and  the 
depth,  feeHng,  and  judgment  with  which 
he  handled  them,  —  all  conclusively 
showed  how  much  his  own  heart  was  set 
on  the  things  that  are  above,  and  how 
deeply  he  was  exercised  both  in  the  con- 
fficts  and  the  consolations  of  faith.  His 
last  text,  in  addressing  you  from  this 
pulpit,  may  be  regarded  as  his  own  dyiug 
testimony ;  and  specially  toy  ou,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  church,  a  testimony  in  con- 
firmation of  all  his  previous  teaching,— 
a  testimony  embodymg  the  final  expres- 
sion of  his  own  deep^t  convictions,  the 
realized  result  of  nis  own  experience 
throughout  the  whole  vicissitudes   of 
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life,  and  especially  during  those  months 
of  weakness  which  preceded  its  close : 
*  The  Lord  is  good,  a  stronghold  in  the 
day  of  trouble ;  and  He  knoweth  them 
that  trust  in  Him/ 

3.  Of  the  professional  character  of 
your  late  pastor  it  is  scarcely  necessary, 
I  think,  that  I  should  say  anything  to 
you,  who  have  so  long  had  the  privuege 
of  sitting  under  his  ministry.  His 
preaching,  while  making  no  pretensions 
to  the  glitter  of  a  showy  rhetoric,  was 
marked  by  qualities  of  great  and  sterling 
excellence,— thoughtful,  spiritual,  scrip- 
tural, devoutly  earnest,  and  of  direct 
practical  aim.  Nor  was  it  only  by  you, 
the  members  of  this  congregation,  that 
his  public  ministrations  were  thus  highly 
appreciated.  Wherever  he  went,  and  on 
all  occasions,  the  most  competent  judges, 
the  most  intelligent  and  experienced 
Christians,  were  ever  the  most  forward 
to  recognise  in  him  '  a  scribe  instructed 
unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven,^  an  *  able 
minister  of  the  New  Testament,'  '  rightly 
dividing  the  word  of  truth.*  Of  his 
diligence  in  pastoral  work,  his  care  of 
the  young,  his  attention  to  the  sick  and 
the  aged,  his  anxious  solicitude  for  the 
welfare  of  *the  flock  over  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  had  made  him  an  overseer,* 
it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  speak.  If 
any  message  could  be  returned  by  him 
to  you  this  day  from  the  regions  of  bliss, 
the  words  of  the  apostle  might  well  be 
those  in  which  he  snould  remind  you  of 
his  labours  among  you :  ^  Ye  are  wit- 
nesses, and  God  also,  how  holily  and 
justly  and  unblameably  we  behaved  our- 
selves among  you  that  believe :  as  ye 
know  how  we  exhorted  and  comforted 
and  charged  every  one  of  you,  as  a  father 
doth  his  children,  that  ye  would  walk 
worthy  of  God,  who  hath  called  you 
unto  His  kingdom  and  glory.* 


4.  As  a  friend  and  neighbour,  in  his 
relations  to  his  co-presbyters  and  to  his 
brethren  in  the  ministiy,  whether  of  his 
own  or  other  denominations,  vour  late 
minister  was  held  in  universal  respect. 
His  cultivated  intelligence,  his  unassum- 
ing gentleness,  his  readiness  to  oblige, 
all  gracing  a  character  of  singular  ex- 
cellence, secured  for  him  the  regard  of 
all  who  knew  him.  The  large  assem- 
blage that  accompanied  his  remains  to 
their  last  resting-place  testified  to  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
community  among  whom  he  lived  and 
laboured  for  upwards  of  thirty  yeans. 
Now  that  he  is  gone,  he  will  be  missed 
and  mourned  by  many  friends;  and  I 
do  not  think  he  left  an  enemy  behind 
him,  but  died  as  he  studied  to  live,  in 
peace  and  charity  with  all  men.  On  his 
more  private  relationships  we  must  not 
intrude,  further  than  to  express  deep 
sympathy  with  that  inner  circle  of  near 
relatives  who  have  known  hun  best  and 
longest,  and  who  are  this  day  sorrowing 
over  a  great  loss. 

I  have  now,  in  conclusion,  only  to 
exhort  you,  the  members  of  thu  congre- 
gation, and  this  audience  generally,  to 
cherish  the  memory  of  the  life  and 
teaching  of  him  whom  God  has  taken 
from  a^  place  to  a  place  in  the  sanc- 
tuary above,  *  considering  the  end  of 
his  conversation,  Jesus  Christ,  the  same 
yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever.' 
He  has  run  the  race,  and  obtained  the 
crown.  May  we  all  of  us  be  animated 
by  tiie  example  he  has  left  us,  stedf astly 
to  press  on.  And  when  this  life,  with 
all  its  separations  and  sorrows,  shall 
have  come  to  an  end,  may  we  be  re- 
united in  that  land  the  inhabitant  of 
which  shall  not  say,  ^  I  am  sick ;  *  and 
where  there  are  no  partings,  no  death, 
and  no  tears. 


THE  LATE  REV.  JAMES  WOOD,  OF  HADDINGTON. 


Makt  of  our  readers  doubtless  received 
with  sorrow  the  intelligence  of  the 
lamented  death  of  Rev.  Mr.  Wood,  of 
Haddington.  His  short  ministry  was 
one  of  great  prosperity,  and  gave  pro- 
mise, if  he  had  been  spared,  of  much 
usefulness.  We  give  the  following 
sketch  of  his  character  and  of  his  clos- 
ing days  from  the  AttstraUan  Witness  of 
June  17  :— 

It  is  our  sad  duty  to  record  the  death 


of  this  young  minister,  who  arrived  in 
the  colony  o^y  six  or  seven  weeks  ago. 
Mr.  Wood  expired  at  the  residence  of 
the  Rev.  R.  S.  Paterson,  Glebe  Point,  at 
noon,  on  Thursday  the  8th  instant.  A 
short  account  of  his  life  and  death  will 
be  acceptable  to  many  of  our  readers. 

Mr.  Wood  was  bom  in  Belf  ord,  Nor- 
thumberland, England,  in  the  year  1844. 
His  parents  were  members  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  in  that  place.  ,  He 
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r^ired  much  of  the  literary  part  of 
lu8  training  in  London,  but  to  pursue 
hia  divinity  studies  he  came  to  Edin- 
hvof^  to  the  Theological  Hall  of  the 
United  Presbjterian  Church  in  August 
1867.  Here  tor  fire  successiye  sessions 
he  remained,  with  much  diligence  and 
success  doing  the  work  assigned  him. 
During  the  long  yacations  he  supported 
himseu  by  teadiing, — ^for  the  last  three 
of  them  being  engaged  in  a  well-known 

Ereparatory  school  in  India  Street,  Edin- 
urgh.  There  he  was  much  beloved 
both  by  his  fellow-teachers  and  pupils. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Wood  was  one  who  made 
friends  and  kept  them.  There  was  some- 
thing in  him  that  drew  others  towards 
him ;  and  the  more  he  was  known,  the 
more  he  was  respected  and  admired. 
Among  his  fellow-students  he  had  many 
friends  and  no  enemies.  The  truth  and 
uprightness  of  his  character,  no  less  than 
the  open  frankness  of  his  disposition,  in- 
flnenced  for  good  all  who  came  near 
him.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  there- 
fore, that  when  Mr.  Wood  was  licensed 
to  preach  the  gospel,  many  inquiries 
were  made  regarding  him  by  vacant 
congregations.  Mr.  Wood  was  very 
nearly  called  to  a  newly  formed  congre- 
gation in  Edinburgh,  being  only  three 
below  the  successful  candidate.  He 
received  but  declined  a  call  to  Auchter- 
aider.  Afterwards  he  received  a  una- 
nimous call  to  the  East  Congregation, 
Haddington,  where  the  famous  John 
Brown  had  laboiued  so  long.  This  call 
Mr.  Wood  accepted,  and  he  was  ordained 
and  inducted  to  the  Haddington  charge 
about  the  middle  of  1873.  Under  ms 
ministry  the  congregation  prospered  and 
increased ;  but  the  heavy  work  told  on 
the  youDg  minister's  health.  About  a 
year  after  his  settlement,  driving  one 
night  to  preach  at  a  village  some  miles 
distant,  alter  doing  heavy  work  during 
the  day,  he  caught  a  cold,  to  which  he 
traced  the  disease  which  terminated  in 
his  death.  He  tried  rest  and  change, 
but  he  was  not  able  to  shake  it  off. 
Through  the  kindness  of  his  beloved 
people,  he  spent  a  winter  in  the  south  of 
Europe  in  search  of  health,  but  all  in 
vain.  At  length,  with  the  advice  of  the 
late  Dr.  Warburton  Begbie,  he  resolved 
to  resign  his  charge  and  come  to  Aus- 
tralia. He  did  not  improve  on  the 
voyage,  but  still  he  was  pretty  well 
when  he  landed  in  Melbourne  some 
eleven  weeks  ago.      He  stayed   there 


with  kind  friends  for  a  month,  and  then 
came  to  Sydn^with  the  view  of  settling 
amongst  us.  He  was  most  fortunate  in 
getting  into  the  family  of  the  Ber.  K  S. 
Paterson. 

The  first  Sabbath  after  hisamyalin 
Sydney,  he  preached  in  the  morning  at 
the  Glebe,  and  in  the  evening  at  New- 
town, suburbs  of  Sydney.  He  also 
preached  at  Newtown  on  we  three  suc- 
ceeding Sabbaths,  both  in  the  morning 
and  evening,  and  with  great  acceptance ; 
and  the  congregation  beiog  without  a 
settled  minister,  steps  were  taken  by 
many  of  the  members  tiiereof  to  nrocure 
a  call  in  his  favour.  Ere  that  call  could 
be  brought  out,  he  turned  very  ill,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  Lord  gare  him 
a  higher  call, — it  was  to  join  the  general 
assembly  and  church  of  the  fiist-bom 
whose  names  are  written  in  the  Lamb's 
book  of  life.  The  last  Sabbath-day  on 
which  he  preached  at  Newtown  was  cold 
and  wet,  especially  in  the  evening,  and 
after  the  day's  services  he  had  to  walk 
from  that  place.to  Mr.  Patereon's  resi- 
dence, the  distimce  being  not  much  less 
than  two  miles.  The  day's  labour  and 
the  long  walk  thereafter,  together  vitb 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  g&ve  his 
delicate  system  such  a  shock,  that  ^ 
Monday  he  was  weak  and  disinclined 
for  food ;  on  the  Tuesday  he  was  not 
better,  yea,  rather  weaker,  so  much  so 
that  in  moving  from  one  room  to 
another  his  limbs  yielded  under  hm, 
and  he  would  have  fallen  had  not  Mr. 
Paterson  put  his  arms  around  him  and 
helped  him  to  a  seat;  on  the  Wednes- 
day he  rallied,  and  his  appetite  for 
victuals  returned ;  but  on  the  Thmsday 
evening  he  became  rather  excited,  m 
thereafter  grew  gradually  worse,  wjjj 
alternate  gleams  of  returning  healtn 
during  a  few  of  the  following  days. 
At  length  it  was  very  manifest  that 
his  life  could  not  be  of  very  long  dura- 
tion. From  that  Thursday  evening  t^ 
the  Thursday  fortnight,  when  he  paow 
away  peacefully,  he  had  to  be  attoidea 
more  or  less  both  by  day  and  nig«, 
and  during  all  that  time  he  bad  weary, 
weary  days  and  nights  of  bodily  distitfs 
appointed  him ;  but— praise  be  unto  wa. 
—he  felt  and  acknowledged  it  was  done 
by  the  wiU  of  his  heavenly  Father,  wflo 
chastises  every  son  whom  He  lores  ^^ 
receives,  and  subjects  every  one  to 
fires  of  affliction  whom  He  destines  to 
be  a  jewel  in  the  Saviour's  crown.  »« 
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was  able  to  be  up  and  to  come  to  the 
drawing-room  during  the  day  until  the 
last  day  of  his  life,  and  his  mind  re- 
mained dear,  and  he  talked  to  those 
around  him  on  bis  own  state  of  health, 
and  on  his  own  state  of  mind  in  regard 
to  his  Saviour  and  his  future  home,  as 
well  as  on  various  other  subjects.  On 
the  Thursday  evening  of  the  first  week 
of  his  severe  illness,  he  declared  he  had 
received  a  revelation  from  heaven,  and 
that  his  peace  was  made  up  with  Grod. 
He  had  gone  to  a  corner  of  the  drawing- 
room  that  evening  while  he  was  left  alone 
a  little  while,  and  prayed  most  earnestly 
unto  God,  and  made  most  earnest  con- 
fession of  his  sins,  and  God  heard  him, 
and  granted  him  the  grace  of  assurance 
of  his  own  personal  sidvation.  He  was 
a  sincere  Christian  from  his  boyhood; 
but  it  was  during  his  last  illness  that 
God  granted  him  the  grace  of  assurance, 
so  that  he  could  say,  *If  I  die,  not  I 
hope,  but  I  shall  be  taken  to  heaven.* 
He,  talking  over  this  matter  on  more 
than  one  occasion  thereafter,  said,  ^  Sup- 
pose it  were  given  me,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  choose  to  have  good  health  and  my 
former  state  of  mind,  though  I  believe 
I  was  converted  in  early  youth,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  be  in  my  present 
bodily  weakness,  but  with  the  peace  of 
mind  which  I  now  enjoy,  and  the  strong 
persuasion  which  I  now  possess  that  if 
I  were  to  die  I  would  be  at  once  with 
the  Lord  in  paradise,  I  would  choose  the 
latter  alternative.'  Glory  be  unto  God, 
he  never  swerved  from  such  a  decision. 
His  faith  in  his  blessed  Saviour  was 
firm  as  a  rock.  But  an  hour  prior  to 
his  decease  he  replied  to  Dr.  Douglas, 
when  the  doctor  said  to  him,  'Mr. 
Wood,  you  are  a  step  nearer  home  this 
morning.'  'Yes,  doctor,  several;  and 
I  thank  you  for  your  visits, — I  have 
eujoyed  them  very  much.  Good-bye, 
doctor;  we  shall  all  meet  in  heaven,' 
taking  in  the  rest  of  those  around  his 
bedside.  .  He  was  not  a  man  who  had 
much  to  say  on  his  own  religious  feel- 
ings and  views,  but  at  times  he  spoke 
the  language  of  exultant  faith.  For 
example,  Mrs.  Paterson  said  to  him 
one  evening,  'There  is  a  friend  coming 
to  see  you.'  'Yes,'  he  replied,  'he  is 
come  to  speak  about  Queensland;  and 
I  shall  soon  be  in  Queen's  Land  and 


see  the  King  in  His  beauty.'  He  said  to 
a  lady,  '  I  am  not  afraid  to  die.'  She 
said,  '  I  am  so  glad,  Mr.  Wood'  '  Yes,' 
he  said,  'it  is  splendid.'  With  another 
lady  he  talked  about  the  three  wonders 
to  be  seen  by  the  redeemed  when  they 
enter  heaven.  She  said,  '  The  first  is, 
when  one  reaches  heaven,  to  see  many 
persons  there  one  did  not  expect  to  see; 
the  next,  to  miss  many  persons  one  did 
expect  to  see  there;  and  the  last,  to 
find  oneself  there.'  'That's  it,'  he 
said.  At  times  he  desired  Mrs.  Pater- 
son to  read  to  him  some  of  the  promises 
of  God's  word,  and  some  of  the  Para- 
phrases which  are  full  of  Christ, — all 
of  which  he  enjoyed  exceedingly.  It 
was  only  about  an  hour  after  he  was 
speaking  with  Dr.  Douglas  that  he 
showed  symptoms  of  rapid  decay,  and 
in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Paterson,  the 
Her.  Mr.  Gardiner,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Paterson,  he  speedily  and  quietly  passed 
away,  at  noon  on  Thursday  the  8th  of 
June;  and  just  as  he  was  departing, 
his  countenance  was  lighted  up  with  a 
most  expressive  and  impressive  smile, 
which  they  all  remarked  at  the  time, 
and  which  they  can  never  forget.  In 
his  departure  the  Church  has  lost  a 
most  excellent  minister.  His  literary 
and  theological  attainments  were  exten- 
sive, his  principles  most  liberal,  and 
his  views  of  Christian  truth  and  know- 
ledge most  evangelical.  All  who  were 
brought  into  contact  with  him  felt  they 
were  in  th^  presence  of  a  true  servant 
of  Christ,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  man 
of  the  most  refined  feelings  and  senti- 
ments. 

Many  kind  Christian  friends  minis- 
tered to  him  during  his  illness,  among 
others  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gardiner,  who  along 
with  him  attended  the  same  Divinity 
Hall  in  Edinburgh,  and  also  taught 
together  in  the  same  school  in  that 
city;  and  he  was  buried  on  Saturday 
afternoon  last,  at  the  Necropolis,  in 
the  burying  ground  of  Joseph  Paxton, 
Esq.,  J.P.  Most  of  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  of  the  city,  and  numerous 
other  friends,  followed  his  mortal  re- 
mains to  their  last  resting-place.  The 
ministers  who  took  part  in  his  funeral 
service  were  the  Revs.  Dr.  Steel,  J. 
Cosh,  R.  S.  Paterson,  A.  Gardiner,  J. 
Niven,  and  Dr.  Lang. 
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hopSful  wobk  among  the  kasses. 

«  Visited (a  young  man,  very  ill)  and  found  him  in  a  dying  state.    His 

mother  is  a  Christian  woman,  and  has  long  watched  and  prayed  for  his  salvation. 
I  asked  him  if  he  had  been  seeking  the  Saviour,  and  if  he  had  found  Him,  and  had 
obtained  forgiveness  ?  He  looked  at  me  with  a  deep  and  anxious  eye,  and  said 
distinctly,  '*  No,  I  have  not,^'  and  seemed  very  distressed  in  mind.  I  said,  *^  Do 
you  know  that  Jesus  Christ  is  seeking  you,  that  you  may  give  Him  your  heart? '' 
A  woman  who  had  come  in  and  overheard  our  conversation,  said,  **  Oh,  he  has 
been  a  vetr  kind,  good  boy,^'  and  more  to  the  same  effect.  I  said,  "  That  is  not 
.  the  ground  on  which  to  trust  for  salvation.  It  is  not  what  we  have  done,  but  what 
Christ  has  done  for  us.'^  I  asked  the  boy  himself  if  there  was  any  passage  of  the 
Bible  he  would  like  me  to  read.  "  Read,"  he  nervously  said,  "  the  place  about  the 
dying  t^ief."  I  was  struck  at  his  choice,  and  read  the  place  with  suent  prayer  for 
a  blessing.  I  eepecially  took  notice  of  the  prayer  of  the  malefactor,  and  asked  him 
if  he  comd  not  just  make  that  prayer  his  own.  His  mother  with  tears  urged  him 
to  do  so.  And  he  did  pray  with  deep  emotion,  "  0  Lord,  I  have  been  a  bad,  wicked 
boy, — I  have  spoken  bad  words,  cursing,  and  swearing,  and  lying ;  have  mercy  on 
me,"  and  so  on,  audibly  before  us  all.  I  read  to  him  the  hymn,  ^'  Just  as  I  am,'' 
and  asked  him  if  he  could  not  make  these  words  his  own.  He  said  he  thought  he 
could.  We  sang  the  first  two  verses,  in  which  he  with  much  earnestness  joined. 
He  then  asked  his  mother  to  come  close  to  him,  when  he  clasped  her  round  the 
neck  and  kimed  her,  and  said,  ^'111  meet  you  in  heaven,  mother ;  my  mother,  111 
meet  you  in  heaven  !  "  Then  he  said,  "  Tell  John  (his  younger  brother)  to  be  a 
good  boy,  and  come  to  Jesus  now."  It  was  a  solemn  and  melting  scene,  never  to 
be  forgotten.  His  mother  was  overcome  with  joy  that  her  long-prayed-for  boy 
was  at  last  brought  to  the  Lord,  as  I  trust  he  really  was.    The  same  d&j  he  died. 

*  Speaking  in  the  Drill  Hall,  one  Sabbath  afternoon,  I  saw  there  a  woman  whom 
I  had  known  for  ten  years  as  a  drunken,  swearing,  terrible  woman.  The  last  time 
I  met  her  in  the  district  she  sent  me  down  the  stair  with  language  ringing  in  my 
ears  very  unpleasant  to  remember.  She  hung  about  the  street  till  I  came  out  of 
the  hall,  and  met  me  with  a  smile.  Holding  out  her  hand,  she  said,  *'  I  am  glad 
to  see  you  there  this  afternoon."  '^  Not  more  than  I  am  to  see  you  ;  when  did 
this  change  come  over  you  ?  "  ^^  It^s  eight  weeks  since  I  began  to  go  to  the  hall, 
and  a*thing^s  changed  wi'  me  thegither.  I  have  taken  the  pledge,  and  they  have 
got  work  for  me,  and  I  have  gotten  a  bit  hoosie  o^  ma  ain  noa"  Truly  the  change 
is  great.  Her  face  has  lost  much  of  its  former  ferocity,  her  dress  is  decent,  and  her 
whole  mann^er  civilised  compared  with  what  it  was. 

'  I  have  known for  many  years,  and  during  the  most  of  the  time  he  has 

been  much  given  to  drink.  Now  and  again  he  would  get  into  a  good  situation, 
but  only  to  lose  it  again  soon.  I  well  remember  standing  before  him  in  ti^e  door 
of  his  house  and  barring  his  way  out  to  get  more  drink.  Though  now  residing  out 
of  the  district,  the  link  of  connection  has  not  been  entirely  broken.  The  other  day 
he  called,  and  after  conversing  on  the  object  of  his  visit,  I  inquired  of  him  how  it 
was  with  his  soul, — ^if  he  had  got  saved  yet  He  told  me  that  for  months  past  he 
had  been  an  abstainer,  and  what  a  change  for  the  better  he  had  felt,  and  ^at  for 
the  rest  he  hoped  so  and  so,  according  to  the  old  story.  I  said  I  was  not  asking 
about  his  hopes,  but  whether  he  had  got  Christ  as  his  Saviour ;  and  this  point  I 
pressed  earnestly  upon  him,  so  that  tears  flowed  from  his  eyes,  and  he  seemed 
unable  to  speak.  I  put  into  his  hands  a  tract,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  got  it  or 
only  hoped  to  get  it  ?  He  of  course  replied  that  he  had  it,  holding  it  up.  "  What, 
then,"  I  asked,  "  is  the  difference  between  hoping  and  having?"  He  seemed 
like  one  awaking  from  sleep,  and  looking  at  me,  he  said,  <*  I  see  it,  I  see 
it;  I  never  saw  it  in  that  light  before."  I  had  before  shown  him  the  passage, 
"  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life."  I  put  into  his  hands  a  copy  of  GocTs  Way  oj 
Peace,  and  he  left  expressing  much  gratitude.  A  few  days  afterwards  I  met  him 
in  the  street,  and  with  a  full  heart  he  told  me  how  he  would  bless  God  throng  all 
eternity  for  what  had  been  said  to  him  that  day.    He  said  he  had  been  so  happy 
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since.     '^  It  was  the  word  about  not  looking  in  bnt  out  that  set  me  free.    Oh,  Mr. 

,  I  am  so  happy."    "Then  are  you  sure  vou  are  saved,  John?'*    "Quite 

sure,  Mr. ;  it  s  not  myself  I  am  trusting,  it's  all  in  Jesus  Christ.'' 

^  Knocked  at  the  door  of  a  family  who  have  recently  come  to  ihe  district,  and  it 
was  opened  by  a  little  girL  "  Is  mother  in?  "  I  asked.  "  Yes,  but  she  is  lying 
ill  in  the  room,"  was  tibe  reply.  Then  a  female  voice  cried,  "  Who  is  there?  " 
"  Ifs  the  missionary,"  I  said  •  to  which  came  back  the  answer,  "  Just  come  this 

way."    I  went  in  and  found  Mrs. in  bed,  and  was  about  to  withdraw,  but 

she  beeged  me  not  to  do  so,  and  invited  me  to  take  a  seat.  After  a  little  conver- 
sation I  proceeded  to  inquire  about  her  spiritual  state.  She  at  once  owned  sfce 
was  not  a  Christian,  but  said  she  desired  to  become  one.  She  added,  "  Oh,  sir,  I 
have  for  some  time  been  in  a  terrible  state  of  mind  regarding  my  soul,  and  if  I 
don't  find  peace  soon  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do."  Whereupon  she  burst  into 
tears,  and  covered  her  eyes  with  a  comer  of  the  bedcover.  "  I  have  been  such  a 
sinner,  especially  for  the  last  ten  years,  that  I  cannot  expect  to  find  mercy." 
'*  That  may  be,'  I  said,  "  but  I  am  here  to-day  to  invite  you  to  a  great  Saviour." 
Here  she  began  to  give  me  a  little  of  her  history.  "  I  belong  to  the  north.  My 
father  and  mother  were  both  earnest  Christians,  and  all  our  family  are  well-doing 
but  me.  I  have  been  the  prodigal  of  the  family.  I  have  been  twice  married,  and 
my  first  husband  was  a  God-fearing  man,  and  while  he  was  alive  I  was  happy  and 
did  well.  After  his  death  I  had  to  go  to  service  again  to  provide  for  my  four 
children.  I  then  became  acquainted  with  my  present  husband,  and  before  our 
marriage  I  was  led  astray  and  had  a  child  to  him.  Ever  since  our  marriage  I  have 
gone  from  bad  to  worse  for  the  last  ten  years.  I  have  abandoned  the  church,  and 
forgotten  everything  that  is  good,  and  now  I  feel  as  if  I  were  lost  beyond  the 
reach  of  mercy."  Here  c^e  stopped  again  and  burst  into  tears.  After  some  suit- 
able instruction  and  prayers,  I  left  her,  promising  at  her  request  to  see  her 
next  day.  Next  morning  when  I  saw  her  I  asked  if  she  had  seen  her  way  any 
clearer.  She  said  she  thought  she  had,  but  could  not  say  she  had  peace.  She 
added  that  her  past  life  seemed  always  to  rise  up  before  her,  and  to  come  between 
her  and  Christ.  In  the  course  of  conversation  sne  was  referred  to  Acts  xiii.  38,  39, 
and  was  asked  to  read  the  verses  for  herself,  which  she  did  slowly,  and  when  she 
came  to  the  words,  "  By  Him  all  that  believe  are  justified  from  all  things,"  eta, 
she  exclaimed  in  surprise,  **  I  never  read  that  in  the  Bible  before."  *'  That  may 
be,"  I  said,  "  but  it  has  always  been  there ;  and  if  you  will  now  take  the  comfort 
these  verses  are  fitted  to  give,  you  may  at  once  be  at  peace."  She  said,  ^'  I  see  it 
all  clear  now,  and  in  a  way  I  never  saw  it  before,"  and  she  asked  me  to  mark  the 
passage  along  with  some  others.  When  again  visited,  she  said  she  had  been  much 
happier,  but  would  not  like  to  flatter  either  herself  or  me  by  saying  she  had  found 
peace  when  she  had  not.  The  gospel  in  its  simplicity  was  again  presented,  and  she 
was  asked  when  Christ  the  Son  of  God  had  become  our  substitute,  and  God  was 
satisfied  with  His  sacrifice,  why  she  should  not  also  be  satisfied  ?  She  seemed  for 
a  moment  lost  in  thought,  and  then  exclaimed,  "  I  am  satisfied ;  yes,  I  am  satisfied 
with  Christ ;  I  can  trust  Him  as  my  Saviour ;  He  is  mine,  and  I  am  happy." ' 

Another  case  reoorted  is  that  of  a  man  whose  wife  is  a  Christian  woman,  but 
who  himself  was  addicted  to  intemperance,  betting,  etc.  The  missionary  got  into 
contact  with  him,  and  they  had  some  conversation  with  which  beseemed  impressed. 
On  parting  the  missionary  left  him  a  little  book,  and  promised  to  see  him  next 
day.    On  going  again  to  his  house,  and  after  some  conversation,  the  man,  with 

some  hesitation,  said,  *  Mr. ,  do  you  know  I  could  not  help  thinking  about  you 

last  night  and  this  morning  ? '  '  Indeed,'  replied  the  missionary,  *  what  made  you 
think  about  me? '  After  some  delay,  he  said  with  much  emotion,  *  WeU,  I  have 
been  thinking  about  what  you  said  yesterday,  and  I  have  read  the  little  book  you 
gave  me,  and  it  is  just  my  case,  and  I  would  now  like  to  know  how  I  am  to  obtain 
salvation.'  He  added,  *  Last  night,  long  after  my  wife  was  asleep,  I  lay  awake 
thinking  about  my  soul,  and  the  last  woi^  I  remember  saying  before  I  fell  asleep 
were  these,  "  Lord  Jesus,  have  mercy  upon  my  soul." '  Having  said  this  he  burst 
into  tears.  Thereupon  the  missionary  went  over  with  him  the  way  of  salvation, 
directing  his  attention  to  numerous  passages  of  the  word  of  God.  ^  The  light  seemed 
gradually  to  break  in  upon  his  mind,  till  at  last  he  said,  "  I  see  it  all  now ;  I  believe 
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that  Jesos  Christ  died  for  me,  and  I  can  trofit  Him  as  my  Saviour."  His  counte- 
nance brightened  up,  and  he  said,  "  Oh,  Mr. ,  let  us  pray  together,"   I  at 

once  complied  with  his  request,  and  we  both  knelt  at  the  dirone  of  grace ;  and 
after  I  had  prayed  shortly,  I  asked  him  to  pray.  It  was  some  time  before  he  could 
compose  himself,  but  at  last  he  offered  up  the  following  simple  prayer:— "0 
heavenly  Father,  I  look  up  to  Thee,  and  thank  lliee  for  giving  Jesus  Christ  Thy  Son 
to  die  for  me.  Give  me  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  He  may  dweU  with  me  now  and  for 
evermore.  Amen."  When  we  rose  from  our  knees  he  grasped  mv  hand  in  a  vay 
I  can  never  forget.* — From  Thirty-third  Report  of  the  Edinburgh  City  Mission, 

HIS  BROTH£B  WAS  BT  HIS  SIDE. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago  there  was  a  little  boy  in  Glasgow  who  was  very  fond 
of  stories.  He  was  accustomed  to  go  in  the  afternoon  to  a  neighbour's  house, 
where  stories  were  told  all  round  by  boys  like  himself.  There  were  stories  told 
about  robbers,  and  stories  about  ghosts — ^foolish  stories! — and  stories  about  poor 
boys  who  went  to  rich  London  and  became  great  men ;  and  stories  ahout  saflor 
boys  who  had  been  shipwrecked  and  cast  on  desert  islands  in  the  midst  of  the 
tumbling  sea-*-fine  stories !  It  was  a  very  pleasant  sight  to  see  the  fire  blazing  on 
the  hearth,  and  the  boys  all  seated  within  its  light,  each  one  telling  his  stoiy  m 
his  turn. 

The  boy  I  speak  of  would  have  been  entirely  happy  at  that  fireside  but  for  one 
little  fear.  In  the  street  where  he  lived  there  was  a  graveyard.  His  father's 
house  was  on  one  side,  and  the  house  where  the  stories  were  told  was  on  the  oth^. 
To  go  back  to  his  father's  house  he  had  to  pass  this  graveyard,  and  he  was  afraid 
to  pass  that  way  after  dark,  so  he  had  to  leave  every  evening  before  the  stories 
were  ended.  Sometimes,  in  the  midst  of  a  very  good  story,  he  would  be  seen 
turning  his  eyes  to  the  window,  and  watching  the  darkaung  sky,  as  if  he  would 
ke^  the  night  from  coming  on. 

One  day  the  boys  happened  to  be  alone  in  the  house.  The  stories  were  all  fine, 
and  the  fire  was  warm,  and  they  all  forgot  that  the  hours  were  passing  away.  The 
sun  went  down ;  the  sky  grew  dark ;  nothing  was  to  be  seen  at  the  window  but 
blackness.  But  just  as  they  had  reached  the  middle  of  a  story  there  came  a  flash 
of  lightning  from  the  sky,  and  after  that  a  peal  of  thunder,  and  then  rain,  thick 
and  heavy,  dashing  against  the  panes. 

My  little  friend  remembered  the  graveyard  in  a  moment,  and  wished  he  were 
home.  He  went  to  the  door,  but  the  light  of  the  fire,  as  it  fell  forward  across  the 
street,  made  the  darkness  seem  more  dark. 

'  I  wish  I  were  home,'  he  said. 

He  was  a  timid  little  boy,  and  began  to  weep.  He  was  afraid  of  the  dark  night 
and  the  rolling  thunder,  but  especiaiUy  he  was  afraid  of  the  graveyard. 

After  a  long  while  he  got  courage  to  say,  '  Keep  the  door  open,  and  cry  afttf 
me  till  I  am  out  of  hearing,  and  I  will  not  be  afraid'  The  other  boys  agreed,  and 
opened  the  door  to  let  him  out.  But  just  at  that  moment  there  came  another  flash 
of  lightning,  and  another  roll  of  thunder,  and  he  and  they  ran  back  and  cowered 
beside  the  Sie. 

'  Come  with  me,  some  of  you,'  he  next  said.  *  Come  two  of  you ;  I  am  afraid 
to  go  alone.'  But  the  other  boys  were  very  little  older  than  himself.  And  now 
they  also  were  afraid,  and  they  began  to  cry. 

Eight  o'clock !    Ninel 

'  Oh,  I  wish  I  were  at  home  1 ' 

Ten !  and  still  he  is  afraid  to  go. 

Half -past  ten !    Eleven  I 

'  I  wish — I  wish  I  were  at  home.'  .  , . 

He  went  to  the  door  a  third  time.  He  still  saw  nothing  but  the  black  wet  nigw. 
He  cried  more  bitterly  than  before.  He  cried  as  if  his  heart  would  break—  I  viw» 
— I  wish — I  wish  I  were  at  home ! '  .      i,     ah 

While  he  was  sobbing  out  these  words,  he  saw  a  star  of  light  twinkling  *^^, 
the  gloom.  It  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  grew  bigger  the  nearer  it  came.  J^y. 
It  was  light  from  his  father's  house  I  His  brother,  carrying  a  lantern,  had  co®^ 
to  fetch  him  home.    It  was  as  if  daylight  had  come  back  again.    His  crying  v» 
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at  an  end ;  his  tears  were  dried  up.  He  became  bold  as  a  lion.  The  fear  of  the 
graveyard  went  away,  and  he  stepped  oat  into  the  darkness  with  a  smile  on  his 
face.  His  hroiher  was  by  his  side,  and  the  light  in  his  brother's  lantern  would  light 
him  home  I 

Now  Christ  does  for  His  dying  brothers  and  sisters  just  what  this  boy^s  brother 
did  fophim.  He  comes  for  them  with  light  from  their  Father's  house,  and  takes 
them  by  the  hand  to  lead  them  home. 

Our  life  upon  the  earth  is  like  the  story-telling  of  these  boys.  We  are  all  story- 
tellers, telling  our  stories  to  each  other.  The  hour  of  death  comes  to  bring  our 
story-telling  to  an  end.  Suddenly  we  find  that  the  day  of  life  is  ^>ent.  The  sun 
goes  down.  The  night  comes  up.  We  cannot  remain  on  the  green  earth  and 
beside  the  ruddy  fires  any  loneer.  Oh,  it  is  pleasant  in  that  hour— it  dries  up  all 
our  sorrows — when  the  Elder  Brother  is  seen  by  the  soul  of  the  dying  one  coming 
from  the  home  in  the  sky ! — Dr.  A,  Macleod, 

ON  PREACHING. 

I  GAijiKOT  pass  from  the  subject  of  Christian  services  without  touching  on  the 
important  subject  of  Preaching,  which  is  much  more  vital  than  anything  pertaining 
to  mere  sentiment  or  taste.  Whether  we  consider  t^e  meaning  of  the  word 
'  gospel,'  or  whether  we  reflect  on  the  frequency  and  emphasis  with  which  preach- 
ing is  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament — aa,  for  example :  '  In  those  days  came 
John  the  Baptist  ^^  preaching  "  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea ; '  *  From  that  time  Jesus 
began  to  preach,  and  to  say;'  ^He  appointed  seventy  disciples,  and  sent  them 
forth ;  and  He  said  imto  them.  As  ye  go,  '^  preach  "  ; '  and  the  great  commission, 
'  Preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature ; '  and  the  proud  boast — shall  I  call  it  ? — of 
the  Apostle  Paul,  *  So  that  from  Jerusalem,  and  round  about  even  unto  lUyricum, 
I  have  fully  preached  t^e  gospel  of  Christ ; '  or  the  plain  statement  of  the  same 
apostle,  which  contains  all  arguments  in  one,  '  It  hath  pleased  God,  by  the  f ool- 
i^mess  of  "  preaching,"  to  save  them  that  believe ; ' — ^any  way  we  take  it,  we  are 
forced  to  conclude  that  preaching  has  received  such  prominence  in  the  Christian 
system,  that  it  cannot  be  pushed  into  a  comer  for  the  sake  of  rites  and  ceremonies, 
or  anything  whatever,  without  violence  being  done  to  the  whole  meaning  and  aim 
of  the  Christian  economy. 

By  the  Church  to  which  we  belong  this  has  been  always  recognised.  Preaching 
has  received  its  New  Testament  place ;  and  our  training  of  students  has  been  largely 
directed  towards  securing  efficiency  in  this  regard.  And  I  do  not  suppose  that, 
taken  as  a  whole,  our  preaching  has  been  inferior  to  that  of  any  other  Church.  I 
have  the  impression,  moreover,  that  it  has  been  growing  even  better  of  late, — less 
ri^dly  conventional,  and  more  with  the  aim  of  bringing  the  great  principles  of  the 
gospel  into  living  contact  with  the  human  heart.  I  do  not  know  how  better  to 
express  my  meaning  than  by  quoting  the  words  of  the  late  Mr.  Arnot.  That 
thoroughly  sound  yet  able  and  suggestive  preacher  repeatedly  said  that  *'  his  desire 
from  the  first  was  to  lay  the  Ckristian  ^stem  along  the  surface  of  human  life, 
without  removing  it  from  its  foundations  in  the  doctrines  of  grace,'  to  lay  it  closely, 
he  added,  '  around  the  life  of  man.'  This  expresses  the  idea  exactly.  We  are 
never  to  quit  our  hold  of  foundational  truths ;  but  we  are  not  to  deal  with  these  as 
dry,  scholastic  abstractions,  couched  in  a  sort  of  technical  phraseology  which  the 
age  has  grown  out  of  sympathy  with,  and  which  is  more  for  the  shelves  of  the 
antiquary  than  for  the  armoury  of  those  who,  by  laying  the  finger  of  truth  on  the 
chords  of  the  human  heart,  would  touch  it  to  happy  issues,  and  influence  for  good 
the  men  and  women  of  their  own  generation.  And  by  many  noble  examples  we 
know  how  perfectly  compatible  this  is  with  faithful  adherence  to  evangelical  truth. 
It  may  not  be  idways  formally  announced,  but  it  is  there  in  spirit,  underlying  and 
permeating  all  that  is  said,  and  working  its  way  to  its  end  amid  a  glow  of  human 
feeling,  which  kindles  an  answering  glow  as  it  goes.  Material  nature  even  is  to 
such  men  only  the  shadow,  lower  down,  of  the  spiritual  and  the  absolute,  sometimes 
more  directly  announced — sometimes  coming  as  a  sudden  gleam  of  poetical  recol- 
lection— always  a  symbology  so  beautiful  and  true,  so  suggestive,  self -evidencing, 
and  elevating,  that  it  becomes,  as  it  were,  the  very  transfiguration  of  the  actual, 
the  shining  up  through  it  of  that  ultimate  truth  which  lies  at  the  heart  of  things, 
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and  makee  Bigns  of  its  presence  by  all  that  gleams  and  glitters  in  the  sphere  of  the 
outward — a  path  of  moondiine  on  the  deep,  along  which  sense  runs  tiU  it  touches 
heaven. 

And  in  this,  they,  in  their  own  humble  measure,  take  after  their  Lord,  to  whom 
the  material  was  everywhere  the  mirror  of  something  higher  than  itself.  He  was 
not  content  to  be  the  lawgiver  only.  He  was  the  poet  as  well,  embeddhig  His 
precepts  in  the  strong  life  of  a  principle ;  giving  them  at  the  same  time  the  setting 
of  a  picture,  or  the  vivid  interest  of  a  drama,  as  in  His  parables,  so  that  they  are 
good  always  and  everywhere,  laying  hold  of  the  universal  heart  which  God  has 
everywhere  fashioned  alike. 

It  is  excee^ngly  important  that  preaching  should  be  after  some  such  pattern  as 
this.  Exegesis  is  absolutely  necessary.  But  it  is  onlv  a  means,  and  should  be  used 
as  such,  that  is,  to  guide  us  to  the  precise  meaning  of  Scripture,  and  the  root-idea 
of  any  particular  passage  or  verse,  which  when  we  have  reached,  we  have  virtually 
got  hold  of  all  that  the  verse  or  passage  contains.  This,  clearly  stated,  and  then 
illustrated  and  enforced  by  a  reference  not  only  to  other  scriptures,  but  to  facts  of 
human  life  and  principles  of  human  nature  which  are  patent  to  all,  would  never  be 
without  interest  and  benefit  to  man.  I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  loud  cry  against 
preaching  in  some  quarters  at  present.  The  sermon,  we  are  told,  is  stupid,  weak, 
and,  generally  speaking,  the  greatest  soporific  going.  It  should  be  abolimied,  or  at 
all  events  separated  from  worahip,  as  a  mere  human  invention.  Possibly  something 
might  be  said  about  the  idea  of  expecting  two  carefully  prepared  sermons  from  each 
minister  per  week.  In  any  circumstances,  this  could  only  be  done  by  men  of  excep- 
tional gifts ;  and,  with  all  the  other  duties  of  the  pastorate,  it  seems  unreasonable 
to  expect  it  even  from  them.  But.  to  abolish  preaching,  or  even  to  diminish  its 
importance,  would  be  to  abolish  that  which,  so  far  from  l^g  a  mere  human  inven- 
tion, is  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  tiie  Christian  dispensation,  and  to  withdraw 
instruction  from  multitudes  who  would  in  consequence  remain  without  it  The 
sermon  may  be  often  foolish,  as  everything  having  a  human  element  in  it  is, — and 
from  that  reproach  it  should  be  as  far  as  possible  guarded, — ^but  the  institution  of 
preaching  is  divine.  If  there  be  foolishness  there,  it  is  the  *  foolishness '  of  God, 
which  is  better  than  the  wisdom  of  man.  It  is  the  foolishness  of  Him  who  batb 
'  chosen '  the  foolish  things  of  this  world  to  confound  the  things  that  are  wise,  and 
whose  '  pleasure '  it  is  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them  that  believe. 
As  to  separating  preaching  &om  worship,  that  would  be  to  secularize  the  sermon 
without  miproving  the  worship.  The  emotional  element  constantly  and  exclusively 
appealed  to  is  what  no  one  could  endure.  It  is  contrary  to  human  nature.  And 
while  the  sermon  would  lose  much  of  the  sanctity  of  association  by  its  severance 
from  worship,  worship,  on  the  other  hand,  by  its  disconnection  from  teaching, 
would  speedily  sink  into  the  dreariest  form  or  the  weakest  sentimentality.  Oar 
censors  themselves  would  be  among  the  first  to  cnr  out  against  continual  *  psahn- 
singing,*  and  the  whole  movement  would  most  likely  lead  on  to  the  entire  abolition 
of  public  worship.— i?ct?.  A,  L,  Simpson,  D,D. 


THE  WHITE  BLOSSOM.* 

ALEXANDER  ANDERSON,  KIRKCONNELL,  DUMFRIESSHIRE. 

Our  little  blossom  came  in  l^e  still  night. 
When  God's  sweet  stars  were  over  all  the  skies ; 

And  lay  within  our  arms  as  soft  and  light 
As  summer  dews  that  fall  in  Paradise. 

God,  too,  came  down  with  it,  and  we  could  hear 

His  whispers  far  within  our  inmost  heart, 
Bringing  pure  thoughts  that  came  to  draw  us  near 

To  that  high  home  from  which  their  sources  start. 

From  Ninth  Edition  of  Logan's  •  Words  of  Comfort  for  Bereaved  Parents.'    London :  James 
Nisbet  &  Co.    1876. 
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A  new  life,  other  than  the  earthly,  now 

Was  with  us ;  and  the  future  with  its  years 
Lay  in  its  light,  that  had  a  sacred  glow, 

As  if  it  fdl  from  heaven  through  angels^  tears. 

Strange,  too,  those  heavenward  aims  that  never  die^ 
Though  hampered  and  held  down  by  things  of  earth. 

Hose  up,  as  underneath  a  new  spring  skv 
Flowers  turn  their  face  to  heaven  at  their  birth. 

Our  waking  dreams  that?  came  were  pure  and  sweet, 

Like  glimpses  from  a  far-off  sinless  time ; 
And  we  could  hear  in  fancy  tiny  feet, 

Like  distant  echoes  from  a  fairy  clime. 

Ay,  heaven  was  very  near  to  us,  and  lay 

Like  summer  light  upon  our  bud  that  grew, 
Unfolding  in  its  beauty  day  by  day, 

To  richer  fragrance  ever  sweet  and  new ; 

Till,  as  if  earth  was  not  its  fit  abode, 

Our  darling,  that  we  fondly  thought  our  own, 

Folded  itself  against  the  breast  of  God, 
Shut  its  pure  leaves,  and  we  were  left  alone. 

Then  sorrow  came,  and  flung  a  veil  of  mist 

On  all  around,  until  our  very  breath 
Grew  thick  with  doubt  as  we  knelt  down,  and  kissed 

The  pale  still  lips  thatliad  the  seal  of  death. 

It  may  be  God  Himself,  in  the  pure  light 

Of  His  high  home  that  mortals  may  not  see, 
Said,  ^  I  will  take  this  blossom  from  their  sight, 

For  fear  their  love  should  turn  away  from  me.' 

Then  He  came  down,  and  folded  to  His  breast 
Our  fair  white  blossom  withered  ere  its  prime. 

Laid  His  own  hands  upon  our  heart,  and  blessed, 
Although  we  did  not  feel  Him  at  the  time. 

But  after,  when  the  little  grave  was  green 

Within  the  quiet  churchyard  on  the  hill, 
A  love,  far  other  than  at  first  had  been. 

Was  with  us  working  out  its  quiet  will. 

Then  life  took  deeper  meaning,  and  we  saw 

(For  grief  at  the  first  loss  is  always  blind) 
God  walking  in  the  limits  of  that  law 

That  made  Christ  take  His  manhood  with  our  kind. 

So  we  move  on  to  all  those  aims  that  tend 

To  lift  us  upward  from  our  daily  fears ; 
Knowing  that  God,  to  suit  His  own  great  ends, 

Arches  a  rainbow  over  all  our  tears. 

And  knowing  too,  that,  after  all  our  grief, 

Our  bud  that  would  not  grow  in  light  so  dim, 
Is  now  with  God,  unfolding  leaf  by  leaf, 

Till  we  get  back  the  perfect  flower  from  Him. 
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A  MOTHER'S  COMFORT:  A  SERMON  TO  CHILDREN. 

BY  R£V.  ANDBEW  G.  FLEMING,  PAISLEY. 


One  day  a  little  girl  ran  to  her  mother, 
and  said,  ^Mother,  give  me  something 
to  love  and  care  for  as  my  very  own.' 
Her  mother  gave  her  a  rose.  It  was  very 
beautlfiil,  its  leaves  soft  and  fresh,  its 
fragrance  as  if  it  had  just  come  from  the 
ga]^en  of  Eden.  The  rose  was  a  treasure 
of  delight  Placed  by  and  by  in  a  tiny 
Utile  vase  with  water,  it  wore  its  crown 
of  beauty  for  a  whole  summer  day. 
Next  day  its  b^uty  had  begun  to  fade, 
and  its  leaves  to  wither.  By  another 
day  nothing  remained  but  the  bare  stalk. 
Again  the  girl  came  to  her  mother  for 
something  to  love.  This  time  the  mother 
gave  her  a  little  lamb.  The  lamb  was  a 
still  greater  delight  than  the  rose  had 
l)een.  She  watehed  its  gambols  in  the 
green,  she  brought  it  milk,  morning, 
noon,  and  night.  It  was  her  companion, 
playmate,  pet,  all  in  one.  One  day,  as 
autumn  wore  on,  her  lamb  was  taken 
away  she  knew  not  where,  and  she  saw 
it  no  more.  In  her  new  disappointment 
ahecametohermother,andsaid,  'Mother, 
give  me  something  else  to  love.'  *■  Foolish 
child,'  the  mother  replied,  *  what  better 
could  you  have  than  your  own  little 
Henry  ? '  Ashamed  that  she  had  never 
thought  of  Henry  aa  one  to  be  loved  or 
tended,  she  took  to  her  little  brother 
from  that  day.  She  played  with 
him,  walked  with  him;  when  he  fell, 
lifted  him ;  when  he  cried,  soothed  him ; 
and  was  to  him  quite  a  little  mother. 
But  one  day  Henry  fell  ill.  The  sick- 
ness was  so  sore  that  he  died.  When 
the  funeral  was  over,  the  mother  and 
daughter  went  to  the  graveyard.  Ab 
they  sat  on  the  grassy  mound  beneath 
which  Henry  lay  buried,  the  mother 
wept,  the  daughter  sobbed.  At  last, 
drawing  her  girl  close  to  her,  the  mother 
said,  'The  rose  faded,  the  liunb  was 
taken  away,  and  Henry  died.  There  is 
only  One  that  never  dies,  and  His  love 
is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting.  Love 
Him,  trust  Him,  serve  Him.'  As  the 
mother  spoke  thus,  the  sobs  died  away 
in  the  little  bosom,  and  the  cheek  which 
the  tears  had  glued  to  hers  recovered 
colour  and  warmth.  The  child  was  com- 
forted. She  was  one  whom  a  mother 
comforteth.  • 


The  story  ends  there ;  but  I  used  to 
think,  when  I  listened  to  it  long  ago, 
that  it  should  not  end  there.  And  so  I 
drew  a  picture  of  this  little  girl  grown 
into  a  young  woman.  She  is  sitting  onoe 
more  on  the  grassy  mound  where,  twenty 
years  ago,  she  sat  before ;  but  ehe  is  aU 
alone  now,  for  Henzy's  grave  is  her 
mother's  grave  too.  She  cannof  nestle 
in  her  mother's  arms  in  this  soirow. 
There  is  no  mother's  cheek  now  against 
which  she  can  lay  hers;  there  is  no 
mother's  voice  to  comfort  and  to  soothe. 
But  she  is  not  alone.  '  There  is  One  who 
never  dies.'  '  His  love  is  from  everlast- 
ing to  everlasting.'  She  hears  these 
words  once  more.  Though  dead,  her 
mother  still  speaks.  Though  departed, 
her  mother  still  comforts,  for  the  text 
says,  *  As  one  whom  his  mother  comforteth^ 
80  will  I  comfort  you,^ 

Children  can  comfort  one  another: 
even  a  very  little  child  can  be  a  com- 
forter. One  day,  as  she  was  playing  in 
the  nursery,  Nellie  knocked  her  fiiee 
against  a  chair.  The  pain  made  her  cry 
very  sorely.  None  of  the  bigger  chil- 
dren present  paid  any  attention  to  the 
little  sufferer.  Entering  the  room  at 
the  moment,  Nellie's  father  saw  the  up- 
turned face  of  the  little  baby  brother, 
who  was  sitting  on  the  floor,  and  whose 
heart  was  at  his  mouth  for  his  playmate's 
distress.  ^  See,  Nellie,'  he  said,  *  Andrew 
is  vexed  that  your  knee  is  so  sore.'  She 
looked  through  her  tears.  The  sympathy 
of  the  little  boy  made  her  stop  crying. 
And  then,  forgetting  her  own  pain,  and 
anxious  to  soothe  him,  she  ran  and  put 
her  arms  round  his  neck,  saying,  'My 
darling  boy.'  Each  in  turn  was  com- 
forter and  comforted. 

Children  can  comfort  their  parents 
too.  A  daughter's  love  and  thoughtfol- 
ness  can  help  to  carry  a  mother  through 
an  illness.  A  boy's  dutifulness  ami 
obedience  can  lighten  the  burden  on  his 
father's  back.  Children  can  be  a  com- 
fort to  one  another,  and  to  their  parents ; 
and  this  is  only  a  small  return  for  what 
they  have  themselves  received.  If  I 
were  to  say,  *  Children,  who  was  your 
first  and  best  comforter?'  I  think  you 
would  nearly  all  be  able  to  give  the  same 
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^mswer.  Who  took  you  on  her  knees 
yon  winter  day  when  you  came  into  the 
house,  your  feet  like  lumps  of  lead,  your 
fingers  tingling  with  the  cold?  It  was 
your  mother.  Who  nursed  you  through 
the  fever  when  you  lay  so  ill,  watching 
s,t  your  bedside,  night  and  day,  till  the 
danger  was  past?  It  was  your  mother. 
Ah  I  it's  our  mother  that  is  oar  first  and 
best  comforter;  and  so,  when  God  com- 
forts, it  is  just  in  the  way  a  mother 
comforts. 

I.  A  Mother  comforts  by  Tier  presence. 

You  have  seen  the  mother  nursing  the 
Mck  (Mid.  The  little  one  has  gone  to 
«leep.  He  is  laid  in  the  cradle.  But  the 
sleep  is  very  short  and  broken.  And  so 
tbe  mother  does  not  leave  the  room;  and 
€ver,  as  she  hears  the  little  wakeful  cry, 
she  speaks  some  soothing  word.  By 
that,  baby  knows  that  mother  is  nigh, 
and  so  he  turns  to  take  another  little 
snatch  of  sleep.  The  very  presence  of 
the  mother  soothes  her  child. 

■*  The  watchful  mother  tarries  nigh, 
Though  sleep  have  closed  her  infant's  eye ; 
Per  shoxdd  he  wake,  and  find  her  gone, 
She  knows  she  could  not  bear  his  moan. 
But  I  am  weaker  than  a  child. 

And  Thou  art  more  than  mother  dear : 
Without  Thee,  heaven  were  but  a  wild ; 

Without  Thee,  earth  a  desert  drear.' 

l^ow,  when  God  comforts,  it  is  just  after 
this  fashion.  He  comforts  us  by  His 
presence,  by  letting  us  know  that  He 
is  nigh,  that  His  ear  is  open  to  our 
prayer,  and  that  His  hand  is  ever  ready 
to  go  out  in  blessing.  That  was 
the  reason  why  €rod  sent  His  Son  into 
the  world, — ^it  was  just  that  we  might 
feel  that  God  is  nigh;  near  to  us 
in  our  sorrow  for  sin,  to  take  it  away, 
when  we  ask  Him  to  do  so  for  Jesus^ 
sake ;  near  to  us  in  our  bereavement,  to 
dry  up  our  tears ;  near  to  us  in  tempta- 
tion, to  help  us  against  the  tempter.  And 
this  was  the  reason  why  Jesus,  when  He 
was  about  to  leave  the  disciples,  pro- 
mised to  send  the  Comforter, — it  was 
that  they  might  feel  that  God  was  nearer 
to  them  still,  yea,  dwelling  in  their  hearts. 
What  a  sweet  name  is  this  which  is  given 
to  the  Holy  Spirit!  He  is  the  Com- 
forter,— the  Comforter  that  abideth  for 
^ver,  that  makes  His  abode  in  the  heart, 
and  dwells  there,  to  let  us  feel  how  near 
GodisI 

When  Lord  Macaulay  was  at  school, 
•he  felt  his  separation  from  home  very 
much.     Sometimes-  a  letter  came  from 


his  mother,  and  that  brightened  him  up 
a  good  deal.  His  mother's  letters  are 
very  beautiful.  Here  is  a  little  bit  from 
one ;— *  My  dear  Tom,— The  first  time  I 
saw  your  face,  I  repeated  those  beautiful 
lines  of  Watt's  cradle  hymn, — 

"  Ma^*st  thou  live  to  know  and  fear  Him, 
Trust  and  love  Him  all  thydays; 
7%ef»,  go  dwell  for  ever  near  Him, 
See  His  face  and  sing  His  praise !  ^ — 

and  this  is  the  substance  of  all  my  prayers 
for  you. — I  am  ever,  my  dear  Tom,  your 
affectionate  mother,  Selina  Macaulay.* 
On  one  occasion,  when  he  had  taken  ill 
at  Aspenden,  his  mother  came  to  see 
him.  How  his  room  brightened  up  as 
his  mother  entered !  how  his  face  gleamed 
with  joy  when  the  light  of  his  mother's 
countenance  fell  upon  him !  and  how  the 
fever  seemed  to  abate  as  she  sat  and 
talked  with  her  sick  boy !  Writing  to  his 
mother  afterwards  about  it,  he  said, 
'  The  sound  of  your  voice,  the  touch  of 
your  hand,  are  present  to  me  now, 
and  will  be,  I  trust  in  God,  to  my  last 
hour.' 

May  you  have  God  to  be  with  you  as 
really  as  that  mother  was  with  her  be- 
loved boy.  May  you  never  be  without 
the  sound  of  His  voice.  When  sinners 
are  enticing  you,  may  you  hear  it  saying, 
Consent  not.  When  you  are  beginning 
to  forget  God,  may  its  warning  reach 
you — Remember  now  thy  Creator.  In  the 
midst  of  danger,  may  you  catch  its  tones, 
as  the  disciples  did  in  the  storm — Be  of 
good  cheer ;  it  is  /,  be  not  afraid.  And 
may  you  have  the  totich  of  His  hand^ — a 
Father's  hand, — ^yes,  that  Father's  hand 
which  in  Jesus  Christ  is  also  a  brother's 
hand. 

II.  A  Mother  comforts  by  her  sympathy. 

A  mother  does  not  comfort  by  her 
presence  only,  but  by  her  sympathy  as 
well.     What  is  sympathy?    Well,  it  is 

J'ust  the  heart  of  another  going  into  your 
leart  when  it  is  sore,  and  feeling  the 
pain  along  with  you  till  the  pain  is  a 
little  less.  None  can  find  the  way  to  the 
heart  so  readily  as  a  mother ;  none  can 
find  out  its  secret  smart  so  surely;  none 
can  help  to  bear  it  a  little  for  us  so 
lovingly.  A  mother's  sympathy  speaks 
in  the  tones  of  her  voice ;  it  shines  in 
the  glance  of  her  eye;  it  drops  from  her 
hand  as  it  feels  whether  you  are  laid  and 
warm  for  the  night.  The  sad  thing  about 
children  who  have  lost  their  mother,  is 
just  this  want  of  sympathy.  , 
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The  mitherless  bairn  gangs  to  his  lane  bed, 
Kane  coTers  his  canld  back,  or  haps  his 

bare  head ; 
His  wee  backet  heelies  are  hard  as  the  aim, 
An'  litheless  the  lair  o*  the  mitherless  bairn. 
Aneath  his  canld  brow  siccan  dreams  hover 

there, 
0'  hands  that  wont  kindly  to  kame  his  dark 

hair; 
But  morning  brings  clutches,  a*  reckless  and 

stern, 
That  lo*e  nae  the  locks  o*  the  mitherless 

bairn.' 

Just  as  a  mother  comforts  by  her 
sympathy,  so  does  God  comfort  Bat 
some  one  will  ask,  How  can  the  great 
God  sympathize  with  us?  How  can 
His  heart  put  itself  into  our  hearts  and 
feel  tlie  sorrow  they  feel?  How  can 
His  blessedness  ever  know  the  least  touch 
of  our  pain?  You  have  heard  of  the 
place  in  the  East  where  people  who  are 
afflicted  with  leprosy  live  together.  Those 
who  once  enter  the  leper  community 
never  come  back.  Their  life  is  a  kind 
of  living  death,  thehr  place  of  abode  a 
great  tomb,  which  they  exchange  only 
for  the  grave.  A  good  man  was  once 
touched  with  pity  for  these  sufferers. 
He  would  enter  the  leper  oonmiunity,  he 
would  live  and  die  as  a  leper,  t^at 
he  might  carry  the  gospel  of  Ghrist^s 
love  to  that  abode  of  disease  and  suffer- 
ing. And  he  did  enter  it ;  he  became  a 
leper  among  lepers.  He  knew  their 
sufferings ;  he  learned  by  experience  their 
peculiar  sorrows.  His  heart,  that  had 
been  filled  with  love  to  them,  was  by  and 
by  filled  with  sympathy.  He  became 
a  real  brother  of  the  lepers.  He  found 
the  way  to  their  hearts,  and  he  tried  to 
find  a  way  there  for  something  better — 
the  love  of  the  great  Elder  Brother  who 
died  to  save  them. 

In  some  such  way  it  was  that  the  Son 
of  God  left  the  bosom  of  the  Father  and 
came  to  this  earth.  He  came  as  a  little 
child,  that  He  might  know  what  was  in 
the  heart  of  children.  He  grew  up  a 
man  among  men,  that  He  might  know 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  men.  He  went 
a  great  deal  among  the  diseased  and 
suffering,  that  He  might  learn  to  have 
perfect  sympathy  with  their  pain.  He 
suffered  pam  in  His  own  body,  that 
He  might  know  it  by  experience.  On 
the  cross  He  was  made  to  feel  the 
awful  darkness  of  sin,  that  He  might 
roll  it  away  from  all  that  cry  to  Bum 
for  licht  He  even^  knew  what  death 
was,  that  He  might  be  the  comforter  in 
death  for  all  that  put  their  trust  in  Him. 


Thus  did  He  become  our  very  Brother, 
able  to  i^pathize  with  us.  His  heart 
entering  into  our  very  hearts.  Nor  was 
this  all,  for  God  was  in  Christ  h 
Christ,  God^s  own  heart  was  feeling  for 
our  sorrow.  In  Christ,  God's  own  hand 
was  stretched  out  to  save.  When  we 
think  of  God  in  Christ,  heiding  the 
diseased,  touching  the  leper,  comforting 
the  mourner,  we  begin  to  feel  that  He 
is  the  Father  of  mercies  and  God  of  all 
comfort  Why  can  He  be  kind  and 
gracious  to  the  poor  leper  who  tarns  to 
Him  amid  his  living  death  ?  On  euib, 
He  touched  the  leper  and  made  hk 
whole.  Why  can  He  dry  up  the  teais 
of  those  who  turn  to  Him  in  their 
sorrow  ?  On  earth  He  was  Himself  » 
weeper.  Why  can  He  be  tender  to  those 
who  are  without  homes  to  shelter  them  ? 
On  earth  He  sometimes  had  not  wh&te 
to  lay  His  head.  Why  can  He  he  gentle 
to  those  who,  amid,  the  fear  of  death, 
cry  to  Him  ?  Just  because  he  felt  the 
same  fear,  and  Himself  passed  through 
the  same  dark  valley. 

III.  A  Mother  comforts  hy  her  merity, 
A  mother's  sympathy  is  very  sweet, 
but  there  are  times  when  it  is  not  sym- 
pathy that  you  need,  but  severity.   If 
your  heart  is  sore  for  some  fault  you 
nave    committed,  your    mother   sym- 
pathizes with  you,  and  shows  her  sym- 
pathy by  forgiving  you,  and  caationiDg 
and    strengthening    you   against  that 
fault  in  the  future.     But  if  you  are  in 
a  fault,  and  your  heart  is  not  sore,— if 
you  have  been  fallhig  into  the  same 
fault  time  a^r  time,  and  giving  no 
heed  to  mend  it, — then  your  mother 
withdraws   her   sympathy.     There  is 
severity  in  the  way  she  looks  to  you,  in 
the  way  she  speaks  to  you,  in  the  fact 
that  she  does  not  ^speak  very  much  to 
youatalL   You  do  not  like  this  severity. 
Tbu  think  that  your  mother  is  getting 
hard-hearted  towards  you.     You  are 
very  wrong,  my  children,  in  thinking 
so.      Could  you   see  down  into  your 
mother's  heart,  you  would  know  that 
the  love  was  still  there,  and  that,  when 
all  alone,  she  was  shedding  tears  over 
your  hardness  of  heart     Jost  because 
your  mother  loves  you,  she  cannot  Jove 
your   faults.      If   the  faults  grov  up 
m  you,— if  the  bad   temper  is  not 
crushed,  if  the  untruthful  habit  is  not 
rooted  out,  if  the  self-wifl  is  not  sub- 
dued, —  you  will    become   the  devils 
child.    Your  mother  shrinks  from  the 
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thought  of  this.  And  so  she  is  severe 
to  your  faults.  She  is  severe,  that  you 
may  see  and  feel  their  evil,  she 
withdraws  her  love,  that  when  you  turn 
from  your  faults  she  may  give  it  to  you 
TYith  a  true  heart. 

A  little  child  had  told  a  lie.  As  far 
as  her  parents  knew,  it  was  her  first. 
She  woidd  not  confess  her  fault.  Night 
came,  and  still  she  was  hardening  her 
Httle  heart.  Bed-time,  but  her  mother 
would  not  let  her  say  her  prayer.  She 
could  not  ask  Grod  to  forgive  her  sins, 
for  there  was  one  sin  she  was  hiding 
from  Him.  She  came  to  say  good-night ; 
the  mother  would  say  no  good-night  to 
a  child  that  loved  a  lie  better  than  her 
mother.  The  father  was  stem,  too,  and 
asked  how  she  could  expect  the  good 
angels  to  be  around  her  during  the  dark, 
when  she  was  beginning  to  do  what  the 
bad  angels  wished.  This  kept  her  awake. 
She  could  not  fall  asleep,  neither  would 
she  acknowledge  her  sin ;  and  so  it  wore 
on  till  midnight  About  that  time  her 
hard  heart  began  to  melt,  but  it  took 
some  time.  O^e  little  bit  was  confessed, 
and  then  another,  but  the  confession 
was  not  taken  till  she  had  confessed 
all.  The  child  wept,  the  mother  wept. 
She  was  forgiven  as  far  as  her  parents 
could  forgive;  she  was  taught  to  ask 
forgiveness  from  God.  Her  father  prayed 
for  his  child  also.  Then  came  the  good- 
night ;  then  the  kiss  of  love ;  then  the 
assurance  that  the  good  angels  would  be 
with  her  now. 

Now  God  comforts  just  as  that  mother 
comforted.  The  Comforter  whom  He 
sends  into  our  hearts  convinces  us  of 
sin.  He  shows  us  its  evil ;  He  makes 
us  feel  its  guilt.  But  when  we  have 
felt  its  guilt,  and  said,  ^  I  have  sinned,' 
He  does  not  leave  us  there.  He  shows 
us  what  Jesus  did  to  save  us  from  our 
sins ;  He  teaches  us  to  cry  for  pardon 
through  His  dying  love.  And  when  the 
pardon  comes,  what  happiness  there  is 
in  the  heart ! — what  peace,  what  comfort 
— true  comfort  I  Goi  is  severe  with  us 
about  our  sins,  just  because  He  is  so 
loving  to  ourselves;  and  He  is  severe 
with  US  about  them,  that  He  may  deliver 
us  from  them. 

rV.  A  Mother  comforts  hy  Iter  instruct 
tions. 

There  are  no  lessons  like  those  learned 
at  a  mother's  knee.  The  first  prayer 
she  taught  you — ^how  deeply  engraven  it 
is  on  your  memory  still !    The  first  psalm 


she  helped  you  to  commit ;  her  favourite 
paraphrase,  * 0  God  of  Bethel;'  the 
texts  she  was  specially  fond  of, — are 
all  written  on  your  heart.  And  then 
the  old  Bible  stories  she  told  you,  how 
fascinating  they  are  still!— how  Moses 
slept  in  his  crib,  and  the  princess  came 
and  adopted  him;  how  Samuel  was 
called  by  God  in  the  night,  and  became 
the  boy-mimster  to  old  Eli ;  how  David 
fought  with  the  giant,  and  afterwards 
became  king  instead  of  Saul;  how  Jesus 
was  born  in  a  stable,  and  laid  in  a 
manger  cradle;  how  Timothy  learned 
the  Scriptures,  now  from  his  mother 
Eunice,  and  then  from  hia  grandmother 
Lois. 

When  John  Todd  was  a  boy,  his 
mother  was  insane.  One  day  she  ran  at 
him  with  a  drawn  sword,  but  something 
struck  her,  and  she  stood  stock  stilL  One 
evening  she  burst  into  the  room  where 
he  was  sitting,  the  wild  glare  in  her  eyes, 
and  excitement  in  her  whole  appearance. 
Her  eye  caught  the  setting  sun  ;  she  sat 
down  and  watched  it  for  awhile.  The ' 
madness  cooled  in  her  brain  ;  she  became 
quite  calm.  Her  reason  came  back; 
she  spoke  kindly  to  her  boy, — told  him 
of  God  that  made  the  sun,  the  earth, 
and  all  things,  and  how  he  must  love 
and  serve  Him.  The  madness  very  soon 
returned,  but  the  boy  never  forgot  that 
lesson — his  only  lesson  at  a  mother's 
knee.  It  made  him  serious;  it  made 
him  a  minister,  and  the  writer  of 
Lectures  to  Children.  It  gave  him  the 
delicious  feeling  that,  for  once  in  his 
life,  he  had  been  as  ^one  whom  his 
mother  comforteth.' 

Perhaps  some  of  you  do  not  think 
very  much  of  these  things  now,  just 
because  your  mother  is  stUl  with  you ; 
but  after  your  mother  is  teken  away, 
how  differently  you  will  regard  them ! 
As  you  sit  reading  ^e  Bible,  you  will 
come  to  some  text,  and  as  your  voice 
lowers,  you  will  whisper,  'That  was 
mother's  favourite  verse.'  When  the 
hymn  is  given  out  for  praise  in  the 
church,  you  will  pause  to  remember, 
that  was  the  last  hymn  she  asked  me  to 
read.  All  her  instructions  will  then 
come  back  with  redoubled  power.  The 
letters  she  wrote  you  will  be  taken  out 
and  read,  and  read  agam,  and  then  care- 
fully laid  past  as  treasures. 

It  is  in  just  such  ways  that  God  com- 
forts us.  He  comforts  us  by  His  word. 
You  are  left  alone  some  day  far  from 
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father  and  mother — ^far  from  home. 
But  you  turn  to  your  Bible  ere  lying 
down  at  night,  and  it  says,  *  Alone, 
and  yet  I  am  not  alone,  for  my 
Father  is  with  me.'  That  soothes  your 
loneliness,  and  you  can  go  to  sleep  upon 
it.  Perhaps  you  are  an  orphan,  with 
none  to  cflul  father  and  mother  on  the 
earth.  But  you  turn  to  your  Bible,  and 
your  hungry  orphan  heart  comes  upon 
the  words,  '  When  my  father  and  mother 
forsake  me,  then  the  Lord  will  take  me 
up.'  Perhaps  you  have  been  to  the 
graveyard,  seeing  the  place  where  some 


brother  has  been  laid  to  rest.  Bat  you 
turn  to  a  scene  beside  another  grave,  and 
you  read,  *Thy  brother  shall  rise  again.' 
Grod  comforts  by  His  word.  The 
Psalmist  felt  this,  for  he  said,  *  This  is 
my  comfort  in  my  affliction;  for  Thy 
word  hath  comforted  me.'  He  comforts 
by  its  promises, — of  rest  for  the  weary, 
and  pardon  for  the  guilty.  He  comforts 
by  its  hopes, — of  life  beyond  death,  resnr- 
rection  beyond  the  grave.  He  comforts 
by  its  exhortations, — *  Looking  unto 
Jesus,'  *  Casting  all  your  care  on  Him/ 
*  Only  believe.' 


A  DOMESTIC  DIFFICULTY.    ' 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  MAGAZINE. 


Dear  Sir, — May  I  be  permitted  to  ask 
your  assistance  in  a  matter  which  I 
believe  is  one  of  difficulty  not  to  myself 
only,  but  to  very  many  members  of  our 
Church?  The  difficulty  refers  to  the 
question  of  amusements. 

The  other  evening,  after  my  daughters 
had  returned  from  a  gathering  of  young 
friends,  they  commenced  simultaneously 
and  most  earnestly  to  beseech  me  to 
permit  them  to  learn  to  dance.  They 
averred  that  much  of  the  occupation 
and  enjoyment  of  the  evening  consisted 
in  dancing ;  that  they  found  themselves 
in  a  very  awkward  plight  because  they 
were  unable  to  join  the  rest,  and  were 
generally  and  greatly  commiserated. 
They  also  said  I  was  not  a  little  blamed 
for  the  hardships  to  which  my  *  narrow 
views'  subjected  them. 

A  day  or  two  after  this  attack  by  the 
female  members  of  my  family,  I  was 
applied  to  by  my  sons  for  permission  to 
play  at  whist.  In  the  evening  parties 
which  they  attended,  and  were  per- 
mitted by  me  to  attend,  whist  was  one 
of  the  favourite  amusements.  There  was 
no  betting  allowed, — the  game  was 
enjoyed  simply  for  its  own  sake. 

Kow,  sir,  I,  as  a  son  of  one  of  the 
elders  of  our  Church,  was  brought  up  to 
regard  dancing  and  card-playing  as  un- 
mitigated evils,  in  which  only  '  worldly 
people' indulged,  and  not  for  a  moment 
to  be  thought  of  by  those  consistently 
professing  godliness;  and  I  no  more 
thought  of  daring  to  wish  to  learn  to 
dance  or  to  play  at  cards,  than  I  would 
have  thought  of  being  allowed  to  get 


drunk  or  steal.  I  do  not  remember  that 
I  was  ever  instructed  as  to  the  different 
grounds  on  which  these  two  kinds  of 
things  morally  stood.  For  me  no  line 
of  distinction  was  drawn  between  things 
in  themselves  sinful  and  things  that 
might  more  or  less  surely  lead  to  sin. 
Now  this  distinction  ought  ever  to  be 
kept  in  view,  and  it  is  in  regard  to  the 
latter  that  the  difficulty  is  felt. 

Thus,  when  I  urged  with  my  young 
people  that  though  there  was  nothhig 
wrong  per  se  in  the  amusements  they 
desirS,  yet  they  powerfully  tempted  to 
evil,  and  had  indeed  ensnared,  if  not 
ruined,  very  many.  They  took  up  two 
positions — First,  they  would  be  very 
careful  and  never  dance  in  any  but  the 
best  of  company,  and  at  entirely  season- 
able hours,  and  never  play  at  cards  for 
even  the  smallest  coin. 

Second,  as  to  certain  amusements 
being  sources  of  temptation,  where  was 
the  line  to  be  drawn  ?  Singing  and 
concert  parties  and  novel-reading  might 
be  and  were  greatly  abused,  and  betting 
might  be  made  and  had  been  made  on 
the  progress  of  a  couple  of  snails  as 
well  as  on  the  result  of  a  game  of 
cards. 

And  then  some  of  the  youthful  logi- 
cians took  rather  a  lofty  tone,  and  quite 
in  the  Cambyses  vein,  declared  that  u 
we  were  to  escape  temptation  we  would 
require  to  live  in  a  dark  room  and  see 
and  hear  and  do  nothing  whatever. 

I  have  thus,  Mr.  Editor,  stated  my 
difficulty ;  and,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  » 
widespread  and  somewhat  difltressmg 
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one.  I,  in  common  with  the  other  elders 
and  members  of  our  Church,  wish,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  make  the  lives  of  our  young 
people  as  bright  and  cheerful  as  possible, 
and,  on  the  other,  to  do  nothing  incon- 
sistent with  our  Christian  profession, 
and  dangerous  to  the  best  interests  of 
those  who  are  so  very  dear  to  us. 

Perhaps  some  of  us  have  been  brought 
up  in  a  school  unnaturally  and  unneces- 
sarily rigid,  and  this  may  to  some  extent 


account  for  the  present  state  of  things. 
It  may  be  that  the  pendulum  which  had 
swayed  too  much  to  the  right  now  re- 
bounds beyond  its  just  position  to  the 
left. 

At  all  events,  the  subject  is  one  of 
the  gravest  importance ;  and  if  you  or 
any  of  your  contributors  can  throw  some 
light  on  it,  you  will  do  a  great  service  to 
very  many  besides,  yours  faithfully, 
An  Elder. 


THE  THEOLOGICAL  HALt— OUR  FIRST  YEAR'S  STUDENTS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  MAGAZINE. 


Sir, — From  the  statement  just  issued 
to  Presbyteries  by  the  Committee  on 
Theological  Education,  I  learn  that 
twenty-four  students  have  passed  the 
entrance  examination  for  the  Hall. 

Have  we  reason  to  be  satisfied,  or 
have  we  reason  to  be  disappointed,  with 
such  a  number? 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  Synod  has 
determined  that  a  student  must  now 
complete  his  Arts  curriculum  before  he 
is  admitted  to  the  Hall.  In  other  words, 
whereas  formerly  a  student  could  enter 
the  Hall  after  his  third  session  at 
College,  he  can  only  enter  now  (in 
ordinary  circumstances)  after  hia  fourth, 
Mark  then  what  we  might  have  expected 
as  the  result  of  this  new  ai^rangement. 
For  one  year  we  might  have  expected  no 
students  e?itering  at  all,  inasmuch  as  we 
have  virtually  added  a  year  to  the  pre- 
liminary course.  Those  who  enter  the 
Hall  this  year  must  have  commenced  their 
University  studies  in  session  1872-73. 
But  aU  who  commenced  their  studies 
then  were  entitled  to  enter  the  Hall  in 


autumn  1875  (the  last  session  under 
the  old  system).  So  that  this  year  we 
were  only  entitled  to  look  for  those  who 
might  have  entered  in  autumn  1875, 
but  who  oTNiheir  own  accord  delayed 
entering  till  they  could  enter  under  the 
new  system.  I  understand  that  eleven 
students  who  had  intimated  their  inten- 
tion of  entering  in  autumn  1875  after- 
wards withdrew,  preferring  to  postpone 
their  entrance  till  this  year.  But  now, 
instead  of  eleven,  we  have  no  fewer 
than  twenty-four  entering  for  the  first 
time. 

The  result,  I  submit,  is  not  only  not 
disappointing,  but  eminently  gratifying, 
and  augurs  weU  for  the  success  of  our 
new  Theological  System.  I  am  fully 
persuaded  that  the  fears  of  our  more 
timid  friends  will  be  happily  dis- 
appointed, and  that  the  hopes  of  the 
most  sanguine  will  not  fail  of  being 
realized. — I  am,  ete., 

James  Buchanan. 

Gretfriaks',  Glasgow, 
October  12,  1876. 


^ntdlxQtna.—WimUji  '^xmh)iUxxm  Cj^wrtj^^ 


PBESBYTEBIAL  FROOBEDINGS. 

Aberdeen. — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
21st  September  for  the  induction  of  Kev. 
J.  Robson,  B.D.,  to  the  pastoral  charge 
of  St.  Nicholas  Lane  congregation.  Be- 
8i4es  ministers  of  several  denominations 
in  Aberdeen,  there  were  present  Rev,  Dr. 
Black  and  Mr.  M*Rae,  Glasgow;  C.  G. 
Squair,  Bachan  ;  and  Dr.  Valentine  and 
Mr.  Traill  from  India*  Rev.  Andrew 
Dickie  acted  as  moderator.  Mr.  J.  B. 
Duncan,  Lyntnrk,  preached  from  Matt, 
xxriii.  20  ;  the  moderator  put  the  ques- 
tions of  the  formula  to  Dr.  Robson,  en- 


gaged in  prayer,  and  addressed  the  newly 
inducted  pastor.  Mr.  Dempster,  Lnmsden, 
addressed  the  congregation  ;  after  which 
Dr.  Robson  was  welcomed  by  the  members 
of  the  charcb,  and,  after  being  introduced 
to  his  place  in  the  session,  was  enrolled  as 
a  member  of  presbytery,  and  took  his  seat 
in  the  court.  All  the  services  were  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  and  solemn,  and  the 
settlement  gives  promise  of  acceptability 
and  usefulness. 

Annandale.  —  This  presbytery  met  at 
Ecclefechan  on  the  3d  alt.— the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Watson,  moderator  pro  die.  The 
clerk  reported  that  he  had  received  a  call, 
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regularly  proceeded  in,  with  relatire 
papers,  addressed  by  the  Falmerston  Place 
ooogregation,  Edinburgh,  to  the  Rev. 
Annstrong  Black,  Waterbeck.  Commit- 
sioners  from  both  congregatioDS  concerned 
were  present.  Parties  were  heard  and 
removed.  Mr.  Black,  in  whose  hands  the 
call  had  been  placed,  declared  his  accept- 
ance of  said  cidl,  with  the  demission  of  his 
charge  of  Waterbeck  congregation.  The 
presbytery,  after  reasoi^ing,  unanimonsly 
agreed  to  dissolve  the  pastoral  tie  between 
Mr.  Black  and  the  Waterbeck  congrega- 
tion. The  moderator  intimated  this  deci- 
sion in  the  nsnal  form.  Mr.  Ronald  was 
appointed  to  preach  at  Waterbeck  on  the 
following  Sabbath,  intimate  the  presby- 
tery's decision,  and  declare  the  church 
raeant.  Mr.  Ronald  was  also  appointed 
moderator  of  Waterbeck  session  daring 
the  vacancy.  The  clerk  farther  reported 
that  he  had  received  a  call,  r«|fdlarlv  pro- 
ceeded in,  with  relative  papers,  admssed 
by  the  Bell  Street  congregation,  Dundee,  to 
the  Rev.  David  Thomas,  Lockerbie.  Com- 
missioners from  the  two  congregations  con- 
cerned were  present.  Parties  were  heard 
and  removed.  Mr.  Thomas,  in  whose  hands 
the  call  had  been  placed,  declared  his 
decision  to  remain  in  his  present  charge. 
The  presbytery,  after  reasoning,  unani- 
mously aereed  to  set  aside  the  call  de- 
clined by  Mr.  Thomas,  and  the  moderator 
intimated  this  decision  in  the  usual  form. 
Called  for  edict  relative  to  the  ordination 
of  Mr.  Archibald  Smith,  preacher,  ap- 
pointed to  be  served  on  the  congregation, 
which  was  presented,  and  found  to  be  duly 
attested ;  and  said  edict  having  been  again 
read  three  times,  according  to  rule,  the 
presbytery  proceeded,  constituted,  to  the 
church,  for  the  solemn  work  of  ordination. 
The  moderator,  after  devotional  exercises, 
preached  a  sermon  from  Isa.  Iz.  13:  *I 
will  make  the  place  of  my  feet  glorious.' 
The  clerk  narrated  the  steps.  The  mode- 
rator put  the  questions  of  the  formula  to 
Mr.  Smith,  who,  having  answered  them 
satisfactorily,  was,  by  prayer  and  the  im- 
position of  hands,  ordained  to  the  office  of 
the  holy  ministry  and  to  the  pastoral  over- 
sight of  Ecclefechan  congregation.  Mr. 
Ballantyne,  in  terms  of  appointment,  ad- 
dressed the  minister  and  congregation  on 
their  relative  duties.  The  ordination  ser- 
vices were  concluded  in  the  usual  manner. 
Mr.  Ronald  gave  notice  that  at  next  meet- 
ing of  presbytery  he  would  call  attention 
to  the  Synod's  remit  on  the  question  of  the 
imposition  of  hands  by  ruling  elders  in  the 
ordination  of  ministers,  and  would  move 
a  resolution  thereanent.  The  presbytery 
finding  that  Mr.  George  Smart,  student, 
had  completed  his  infer- sessional  exercises 
in    a   satisfactory   manner,  unanimonsly 


agreed  to  certify  him  for  admission  to  tlic 
ensuing  session  of  the  Theological  Hall 
Next  meeting  of  presbyteiy  is  to  be  held 
at  Annan  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  2d 
Sabbath  of  December  next,  at  11.30  i.m. 

Cupar. — ^This  presbytery  met  in  Boston 
ChArch  class-room  on  Tuesday  the  10th 
October— Mr.  Alison,  moderator  pro  tem- 
pore, A  petition  was  presented  from  the 
South  Congregation  of  Anchtermnchty, 
pra^ng  the  presbytery  to  appoint  one  of 
their  nivnber  to  moderate  in  a  call  to  one 
to  be  their  minister.  The  moderation  was 
granted,  and  the  moderator  appointed  to 
preach  and  preside  on  the  occasion.  The 
clerk  reported  his  procedure  in  the  matter 
of  the  supplemented  congregations  remitted 
to  him  at  last  meeting,  and  his  conduct 
was  approved  of.  A  communication  was 
laid  on  the  table  from  the  Theological 
Committee,  containing  a  list  of  entrants 
to  the  Divinity  Hall  for  the  first  jear. 
Several  congregations  reported  that  they 
had  made  the  collection  for  the  Synod's 
General  Fund ;  and  the  attention  of  the 
members  was  called  to  the  collection  for 
the  Divinity  Hall  to  be  made  in  Norem- 
her.  Appointed  the  next  meeting  to  be 
held  in  the  same  place  on  the  Taesdar 
after  the  1st  Sabbath  of  Novemher,  and 
agreed  to  consider  at  that  time  the  remit 
of  Synod  anent  the  imposition  of  hands 
by  ruling  elders  in  ordination  of  ministers. 

Dundee,^The  monthly  meeting  of  this 
presbytery  yra*  <  held  on  Tuesday,  I9th 
September^the  Eev.  Mr.  M*Lean,  modera- 
tor. The  report  of  the  Students'  Com- 
mittee for  the  past  year  was  read,  which 
stated  that  eight  students  had  been  under 
the  inspection  of  the  committee  during  the 
past  year,  that  they  had  been  examined  by 
written  papers,  and  that  they  all  had 
passed  the  prescribed  examinations  with 
the  following  averages  per  cent,  for  all  the 
branches:— 74-5,  72,  69*5,  653,  648, 62'5, 
58-9,  57-4.  The  presbytery  cordially 
thanked  the  committee  for  their  dih'gence, 
and  commended  the  students  for  their 
ability  and  diligence.  Beports  on  written 
discourses  by  Messrs.  Gk)odaIl,  Brown,  and 
Bruce,  students,  were  read  to  the  presby- 
tery by  members  of  the  Students' Commit- 
tee. On  the  recommendation  of  these 
reports,  it  was  agreed  cordially  to  sustain 
these  discourses.  It  was  agreed,  at  flj* 
own  request,  to  transfer  Mr.  W.  S.Goodau, 
student  of  the  fourth  year,  to  the  rres- 
bytery  of  Kinross.  Bead  a  letter  from 
the  convener  of  the  presbytery's  comm«- 
tee  appointed  to  make  aJTangements  w 
the  supply  of  ordinances  to  the  X«ewtyie 
congregation,  stating  that  only  one  stuacos 
had  applied,  and  had  afterwards  withdraw^ 
his  application.  It  was  agreed  *o  rem» 
the  matter  to  the  committee,  with  mr^'* 
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tions  that  tho  committee  shonld  visit  New- 
tjie  and  report  to  the  next  meeting  of 
presbytery,  and  also  that  they  shonld  com- 
municate with  preachers  who  might  be 
willing  to  take  a  location  for  a  few  months. 
^The  monthly  meeting  of  this  presbytery 
was  held  on  Tuesday,  17th  October — the 
Rev.  Alexander  M'Lean,  moderator.  The 
Bev.  Alexander  Miller  was  chosen  mode- 
rator for  the  next  six  months,  and  took  the 
•chair  accordingly.  Bead  a  note  from  the 
conyener  of  the  Synod's  Finance  Commit- 
tee, and  a  list  of  the  congregations  within 
the  bounds  of  the  presbytery,  with  the 
sums  payable  by  each  to  the  Synod's  Fund 
for  the  year  1876.  Bead  a  note  from  the 
Presbyteiy  of  Ireland,  stating  that  the  Bey. 
J.  li.  Rintoul,  of  Lisburn,  had  applied  for 
the  return  of  his  credentials  as  a  minister 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland,  and 
that  the  presbytery  had  granted  the  ap- 
plication, and  had  declared  that  Mr.  Bin- 
toul  was  no  longer  possessed  of  the  status 
of  a  minister  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  clerk  read  an  extract 
minute  of  the  Presbytery  of  Annandale, 
which  stated  that  the  Rev.  David  Thomas, 
liockerbie,  had  declined  the  call  to  Bell 
Street  congregation,  Dundee,  and  that  the 
call  was  set  aside  accordingly.  A  petition, 
fiigned  \3^  43  members  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  worshipping  in  the  New 
Hall  in  the  west  end  of  Dundee,  was  laid 
on  the  table,  which  prayed  that  they  should 
be  formed  iuto  a  regular  congregation. 
Messrs.  Edward  Cox,  W.  F.  Sommerville, 
James  Rae,  and  John  Fisher  appeared  as 
commissioners  in  support  of  the  petition. 
After  hearing  the  commissioners,  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  grant  the  prayer 
of  the  petition.  Mr.  Laurie  was  appointed 
to  preach  and  congregate  them  on  Tues- 
day the  31st.  The  Bev.  Dr.  M<6avin 
gave  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  for 
Superintending  Young  Men  preparing  for 
College  with  a  view  to  work  in  the  Church. 
The  report  stated  that  the  committee  was 
formed  about  two  years  ago,  and  that  at 
the  outset  eight  young  men  were  found 
who  were  willing  to  prosecute  preparatory 
studies  for  entering  college.  Two  of  these 
had  never  presented  themselves  to  the 
committee;  two  who  had  been  under  a 
previous  course  of  training,  entered  college 
last  year ;  of  the  rest,  three  have  prosecuted 
preparatory  studies  for  eighteen  months, 
and  one  is  preparing  to  enter  college  this 
session.  These  young  men,  it  was  believed, 
would  form  a  most  useful  and  profitable 
accession  to  the  ministerial  or  missionary 
£taff  of  the  Church.  The  report  was  re- 
ceived, and  the  hearty  thanks  of  the 
presbytery  accorded  to  the  committee  and 
its  convener.  The  committee  was  reap- 
pointed.    The  committee   appointed   to 


visit  Newtyle  gave  in  their  report,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  Mr.  Lawrle,  student,  was 
willing  to  supply  the  pulpit  of  the  Newtvle 
congregation  till  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
presbytery  received  and  adopted  the  re- 
port, and  appointed  as  a  committee  the 
Bev.  John  Duulop  and  Mr.  David  Saunders, 
to  make  arrangements  for  supplying  the 
pulpit  after  the  New  Year.  The  Bev.  Mr. 
Hay  gave  in  the  report  of  the  Evangelistic 
Committee  for  the  past  year,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  a  series  of  evangelistic 
meetings  was  held  in  connection  with 
several  of  the  congregations  of  the  presby- 
tery, and  that  the  attendance  at  some  of 
these  meetings  was  very  encouraging,  while 
at  others  it  was  not  so  good.  The  thanks 
of  the  presbyteiy  were  accorded  to  the 
committee  and  its  convener.  The  clerk 
laid  on  the  table  several  papers  from  the 
convener  of  the  Sjrnod's  Committee  on 
Theological  Education,  giving  the  results 
of  the  examination  of  students  for  the  pre- 
sent year  for  entrance  to  the  Hall.  It  was 
agreed  to  certify  to  the  Hall  the  following 
students : — ^Mr.  John  Dundas,  of  the  fourth 
year ;  Messrs.  James  Brown,  James  Gray, 
William  Lawrie,  of  the  third  year;  Mr. 
John  Cook,  of  the  first  year ;  and  Mr. 
David  W.  Lawson  as  an  entrant  to  the 
Hall. 

Dunfermline,— This  presbytery  met  on 
Tuesday  the  10th  of  October— Bev.  Mr, 
Dunbar,  moderator.  A  letter  was  read 
from  the  clerk  of  the  Irish  Presbytery, 
intimating  that  the  Bev.  John  L.  Bintoiu, 
who  had  been  received  by  the  S^nod  at 
its  meeting  in  Liverpool  as  a  minister  in 
full  status  in  this  Church,  had  asked  for 
the  return  of  his  credentials ;  that  he  had 
received  the  same,  and  was  no  longer 
possessed  of  the  status  of  a  minister  of  tiie 
United  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  Bnssell 
reported  that  he  had  moderated  in  a  call 
by  the  Caimeyhill  congregation,  and  that 
Mr,  John  Moir,  A.M.,  B.D.,  had  been 
unanimously  called.  The  call,  signed  by 
68  members,  and  a  paper  of  concurrence 
by  26  adherents,  were  laid  on  the  table. 
The  call  was  sustained,  and  Mr.  Moir,  beinff 
present,  intimated  his  acceptance  of  it,  and 
it  was  accordingly  put  into  his  hands. 
Trials  were  appointed  for  his  ordination, 
viz.,  a  critical  exercise  (Phil.  ii.  6-11),  with 
an  examination  in  theology  and  practical 
religion.  Arrangements  were  made  for 
the  augmentation  of  stipend  in  Caimey- 
hill, the  presbytery  agreeing  to  recommend 
the  Home  Board  to  grant  them  the  full 
supplement  of  £70.  The  three  mission- 
aries connected  with  the  presbytery  gave 
in  their  reports.  All  the  reports  were 
extremely  interesting  and  gratifying ;  they 
all  showed  great  fidelity  and  zeal  in  the 
discharge  of  duty,  and  a  large  amount  of 
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work  and  no  small  measure  of  good  ac- 
complished. The  presbytery  agreed  to 
express  their  great  satisfaction  with  the 
reports ;  to  enconrage  Mr.  Hayworth,  who 
continnes  his  labours,  in  the  prosecntion  of 
them ;  and,  further,  to  express  their  belief 
that  the  success  attending  the  summer 
labours  of  the  two  students  is  such  as  to 
warrant  a  repetition  of  the  same.  The 
Synod's  remit  on  missionary  presbyteries 
was  next  taken  up.  The  special  rules  for 
said  presbyteries,  and  the  formula  for 
native  ministers  and  elders  at  their  ordina- 
tion in  mission  churches,  were  both  read 
and  fully  considered,  and  the  presbytery 
unanimously  agreed  to  approye  generally 
of  the  same.  It  was  agreed  to  take  up  the 
remit  anent  nomination  for  Chair  of 
Practical  Training    at   next  meeting  of 

Sresbytery,  which  is  to  be  held  on  Tues- 
ay  the  7th  of  Noyember. 
Edinburgh, — A  meeting  of  this  presby- 
tery was  held  on  Tuesday,  8d  October,  at  5 
Queen  Street,  Edinburgh — Mr.Nicol,  Aber- 
lady,  moderator.  Commissioners  were  pre- 
sent from  Bristo  Street  congregation,  in 
support  of  a  petition  praying  the  presby- 
tery to  appoint  one  of  their  number  to 
moaerate  m  a  call  to  a  colleague  and  suc- 
cessor to  the  Bey.  Br.  Feddie,  in  room  of 
the  Bey.  Thomas  Dunlop,  resigned.  In 
answer  to  the  moderator,  Mr.Thin,  session- 
derk,  explained  that   the  stipend  to  be 

S'yen  to  each  of  the  ministers  was  £400. 
jr.  Gardiner  moyed  that  the  prayer  of  the 
petition  be  granted.  Mr.  Gemmell  seconded 
the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to ;  and  the 
moderation  was  fixed  to  take  place  on  the 
eyening  of  the  17th.  Dr.  Peddie  was 
appointed  to  preach  and  preside  on  the 
occasion,  assisted  by  Dr.  Kennedy.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  presbytery  should 
meet  during  the  winter  months  in  the  hall 
of  the  Toung  Men's  Christian  Association, 
the  usual  place  of  meeting  being  required 
as  a  class-room  by  the  professors  of  the 
Theological  Hall.  The  moderator  read  a 
telegram  from  the  clerk  of  the  Annandale 
Presbytery,  intimating  that  the  Bey.  Arm- 
strong Black  had  accepted  the  call  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  the  congregation  of 
Palmerston  Place,  and  that  the  9th  No- 
rember  would  be  suitable  for  his  induction. 
The  presbytery  resolyed  to  delay  fixing 
the  date  of  the  induction  till  a  special 
meeting  of  the  court,  to  beheld  a  fortnight 
hence.  Answers  haying  been  read  to  the 
reasons  of  dissent  lodged  by  Mr.  Gemmell 
at  the  September  meeting  of  presbytery, 
against  the  decision  of  the  court  agreeing 
to  proceed  with  the  ordination  of  Professor 
Paterson  without  the  ordinair  trials,  Mr. 
Gemmell  said  he  wished  to  know  if  the 
arrangements  were  in  a  satisfactory  con- 
dition for  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Paterson, 


as  had  been  arranged,  on  the  erening  of 
Tuesday  next.  Though  he  had  objected 
to  Mr.  Paterson's  ordination  without  the 
usual  trials,  the  presbytery  had  agreed  to 
ordain  him,  and  he  therefore  desired  to 
know  if  the  edict  was  also  to  be  dispensed 
with.  Mr.'  Williamson,  who  officiated  as 
clerk  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Bruce,  stated 
that,  according  to  the  minutes,  the  edict 
had  been  ordered  to  be  senred  in  Queen 
Street  Church  on  the  two  Sabbaths  preced- 
ing the  ordination.  In  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Forbes  explained  that  the  edict 
had  not  been  seryed  last  Sabbath.  Mr.  T. 
B.  Johnston  thereupon  moyed  that,  in 
order  to  avoid  delaying  the  ordination  of 
Mr.  Paterson,  the  edict  be  read  twice  in 
Queen  Street  Church  next  Sunday.  Pro- 
fessor Calderwood  thought  it  desirable  that 
the  presbyteiT  should  delay  the  ordination 
rather  than  dispense  with  the  edict.  Dr. 
Peddie  and  Professor  Calderwood  were 
then  appointed  to  wait  upon  Professor 
Cairns,  Harper,  and  Paterson  with  the 
yiew  of  ascertaining  whether  such  a  post- 
ponement would  in  any  way  inconyenience 
those  gentlemen.  The  deputation,  on 
their  return,  intimated  that  the  professors 
were  quite  agreeable  that  the  ordination 
should  be  postponed  for  a  week.  Mr. 
Johnston  withdrew  his  motion,  and 
seconded  one  by  Mr.  Gemmell,  to  delay 
Mr.  Paterson's  ordination  till  the  1 7th 
inst.  This  was  agreed  to.  Mr.  Gray  re- 
ported that,  in  response  to  an  application 
Dy  the  Eyangelistic  Committee,  two  of  the 
Synod's  eyangelists  were  to  commence 
work  within  the  bounds  of  the  presbytery 
on  Sabbath  first,  and  continue  labouring 
till  the  end  of  the  year.  Mr.  Matthew 
Dickie,  A.M.,  B.D.,  under  call  to  Hadding- 
ton (East),  haying  deliyered  his  trial  dis- 
courses, his  ordination  was  fixed  to  take 
place  on  9th  November, — the  Bev.  Thomas 
M'Ewan,  Hope  Park  Church,  Edinburgh, 
to  preach,  and  Bev.  Alexander  Shennan, 
Bathgate,  to  preside  and  address  the  pastor 
and  people. — ^This  presbytery  met  in  5 
Queen  Street  on  Tuesday,  17th  October, 
for  the  ordination  of  Professor  Paterscn 
to  the  office  of  the  ministiy.  Dr.  Andrew 
Thomson  preached.  Principal  Harper 
ordained,  and  Professor  Cairns  addressed 
the  newly  -  ordained  minister  and  the 
audience.  The  induction  of  Mr.  Arm- 
strong Black  as  minister  of  Palmerston 
Place  Church  was  fixed  to  take  place  on 
the  31st  October. 

Elgin  and  Inverness, — ^This  presbytery 
met  at  Nairn  on  the  27th  September,  for 
the  ordination  of  Mr.  Henry  J.  T.  Turn- 
bull  as  colleague  and  successor  to  the  Bev. 
John  Bisset,  who  has  during  a  consider- 
able time  past  been  laid  aside  from  pastoral 
duty  by  severe  affliction.    There  was  a 
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fall  attendance  of  the  members  of  presby- 
tery on  the  occasion.    The  Rey.  William 
Galletly,  Tillicoultry,  and  the  Rey.  Charles 
G.  Sqnair,  New  Deer,  being  present,  were 
inyited   to    correspond.     Mr.    M*Martin 
preached,  Mr.  Lind  presided  in  the  ordina- 
tion, and  Mr.  Ferrier  addressed  the  newly- 
ordained    pastor   and    the   congregation. 
There  was  a  large  attendance,  and  the 
senrices  throaghont  were  most  appropriate 
and  impressiye.      Allusions  were    made 
frequently  and  feelingly,  in  the  course  of 
the  serrices,  by  the  respectiye  speakers  to 
the  afflicted  state  of  the  much- esteemed 
senior  pastor,  while  earnest  prayers  were 
offered  up  for  his  restoration,  if  consistent 
with  the  will  of  his  diyine  Master.     Mr. 
Tambull  was  cordially  welcomed  by  the 
members  and  adherents  of  the  congrega- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  sendees.    'Hie 
congregation  entertained  the  members  of 
presbytery  and  other  friends  to  dinner ;  and 
in  the  eyening  a  public  meeting  was  held 
in  the  church — Mr.  TumbuU  presiding — 
when  addresses  were  deliyered  by  the  Rey. 
Messrs.  Lind    and  Watson,  Mr.  Gould, 
probationer,  and  Messrs.  Murray,  Gilray, 
andTait  from  Edinburgh.    In  the  course 
of  die  eyening,  Mr.  TumbuU  was  presented 
by  ex-Proyost  Mackintosh,  in  the  name 
of  the  ladies  of  the  congregation,  with  a 
palpit  gown  and  cassock,  and  also  a  pulpit 
Bible  and  Psalm-book.    By  an  undesigned 
coincidence,  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Tum- 
bnll  took  place  on  the  same  day  of  the 
same  month  as  that  of  Mr.  Bisset — thirty- 
three  years  before  (27th  jSeptember  1843). 
Fa&irk, — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Ayon- 
bridge  on  the  25th   September,  for  the 
ordination  of  Mr.  Hugh  Logan  M'Millan. 
The  Rey.  Robert  Leckie,  Airth,  preached, 
and  the  Rey.  Hugh  Baird,  Cumbernauld, 
ordained;   and    addressed    minister   and 
people.    Mr.  McMillan  receiyed  a  cordial 
welcome,  and  begins  his  ministry  in  auspi- 
cious circumstances. — ^This  presbytery  met 
at  Falkirk  on  the  3d  October— the  Rey. 
John  M.Lambie,  Grangemouth,  moderator. 
Mr.    George    Strang,   M.A.y   student   of 
I^iyinity,  haying  giyen  all  the  discourses 
and  examinations  prescribed  by  the  Synod 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  presbytery,  was 
certified  to  the  Diyinity  Hall.     Delayed 
certain  Synod  remits.    Next  meeting  on 
5th  December,  at  11  ▲.]!. 

OdUoway,  — This  presbytery  met  at 
Newton- Stewart  on  8d  October,  and  was 
constituted  by  Mr.Watson,moderator.  De- 
Totional  exercises  were  conducted  by  Mr. 
Sqnair.  Extract  minute  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Ireland  was  read,  informing  the  presby- 
tery that  the  Rey.  Alexander  Scott  had 
accepted  the  call  to  Eirkcowan,  and  had 
been  loosed  from  his  charge  at  Ballyfrenis. 
Mr.  Scott's  induction  at  Eirkcowan  was 


appointed  to  take  place  on   Wednesday 
the   18th — Mr.  Mnirhead  to  preach,  ana 
Mr.  Lindsay  to  preside  and  address  the 
minister  and  people.    The  clerk  reported 
that  Mr.  Dunlop  of  Portwilliam  was  un- 
well, and  had  been  laid  aside  from  preach- 
ing for  some  weeks  past.    Provision  was 
made  for  the  supply  of  his  pulpit  for  some 
Sabbaths.     The  schedule  of  arrangements 
with  supplemented  congregations  for  term 
ending  3lst  March  1879  was  filled  up. 
As  formerly  agreed  on,  a  conference  waa 
held  on  eyangelistic  eflFort.    The  subject 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Hogarth.    Along 
and  interesting  conyersation  took  place, 
and  it  was  agreed  to  recommend  ministers 
and  sessions  to  prosecute  this  work  in  their 
seyeral  localities.    It  was  also  agreed  to 
recommend  ministers  to  call  the  attention 
of  their  congregations  to  the  subject,  and 
urge  upon  the  members  of  the  Church  their 
individual  responsibility  and  the  propriety 
of  combined  congregational  action.     Next 
ordinary  meeting  of  presbytery  to  be  held 
at  Newton-Stewart  on  Tuesday  after  the 
first  Sabbath  of  December,   at  half-past 
eleyen  o'clock. — This  presbytery  met  at 
Edrkcowan,  18th  October,  for  the  induction 
of  the  Rey.  Alexander  Scott,  B.D.,  late  of 
Ballyfrenis,  Ireland.     There  was  a  full 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  court.  •The 
Rey.    Messrs    Williamson,   Queensferry; 
Clark,  Haugh  of  Urr ;  and  M*Lay,  Belfast, 
being  present,  were  inyited  to  correspond. 
Mr.  Muirhead  preached,  and  Mr.  Lindsay, 
who  presided,  inducted  and  addressed  the 
minister  and  congregation. 

Glasgow, — A  meeting  of  this  presbytery 
was  held  on  Tuesday,  10th  October,  when 
a  call  by  the  congregation  of  theTollcross 
Church  to  Rer.  C.  M*Ewen,  M.A.,  Stomo- 
way,  was  sustained.  The  26th  inst.  was 
fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  Lansdowne 
congregation  to  moderate  in  a  call ;  and  the 
27th  was  fixed  for  a  meeting  of  the  Cath- 
cart  Road  congregation  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. In  reply  to  the  remit  as  to  the 
rearrangement  of  Sunday  services,  replies 
had  been  receiyed  from  26  congregations, 
9  of  whom  were  in  fayour  of,  and  17  against 
the  proposal.  After  discussion,  the  pres- 
bytery deemed  it  inexpedient  to  proceed 
any  further  in  the  matter  at  present. 

Kilmarnock. — ^This  presbytery  met  at 
Kilmarnock  on  the  10th  October — Rey. 
Henry  Reid,  moderator.  Mr.  James  E. 
Nisbet,  student,  having  performed  all  his 
exercises  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  presby- 
tery, was  certified  to  the  Hall.  Approyed 
of  a  draft  address  to  be  presented  to  Mr. 
Cairns  at  his  jubilee  in  Stewarton  on  the 
31st  October.  Received  notice  of  results 
of  examination  of  entrants  to  the  Hall. 
Circular  anent  Synod  Fund  was  laid  on  the 
table,and  congregations  instructed  to  make 
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their  respectiye  collections  at  the  proper 
time.  Bead  extract  minute  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Ireland,  intimating  that  the  Rev. 
John  L.  Bintoul  is  no  longer  possessed  of 
the  status  of  a  minister  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Charch.  Mr.  Wilson,  stu- 
dent, gave  a  sermon,  which  was  sustained 
as  part  of  trials  for  licence.  Mr.  George 
Copland  gaye  notice  that  at  the  December 
meeting  of  presbytery  he  would  call  atten- 
tion to  the  working  of  the  Synod's  Selection 
Committee,  and  propose  an  overture  to 
the  Synod  on  the  subject.  Next  meeting 
of  presbytery  is  to  be  held  at  Stewarton, 
Oct.  31,  and  next  ordinary  meeting  at  Kil- 
marnock on  2d  Tuesday  of  December. . 

Kirkcaldy,  —  This  presbytery  met  at 
Leyen  on  the  4th  of  October — ^Bey.  J.  W. 
Thomson,  moderator.  It  was  intimated 
that  since  last  meeting  of  presbytexy  the 
Bey.  Dayid  G.  Crawford,  of  Burntisland, 
had  been  remoyed  by  death.  In  removing 
the  name  of  Mr.  Crawford  from  the  roll, 
the  presbytery  engaged  in  prayer,  led  by 
Mr.  Hyslop.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the 
presbytery  express  their  deep  sense  of  the 
loss  they  have  sustained  in  the  removal  of 
one  of  their  number,  so  amiable,  so  highly 
gifted,  whose  life  has  always  been  so  much 
in  harmony  with  the  sacred  office  he  held, 
and  who,  while  health  and  strength  con- 
tinued, preached  the  gospel  and  discharged 
his  pastoral  duties  with  so  much  fidelity, 
acceptance,  and  success ;  their  admiration 
of  the  faith,  meekness,  patience,  and  for- 
titude with  which  he  had  been  enabled  by 
divine  grace  to  bear  his  painful  and  long- 
continued  illness;  and  their  deep  sym- 
pathy  with  his  widow  and  other  relatives, 
as  well  as  with  his  colleague,  session,  and 
congregation,  in  the  great  loss  they  have 
sustained.  The  clerk  was  instructed  to 
send  a  copy  of  this  minute  to  Mrs.  Craw- 
ford. Agreed  to  sanction  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Home  Committee  with  sup- 
plemented congregations  for  the  three  years 
ending  31st  March  1879.  Instructed  the 
Committee  on  Stipend  Augmentation  to 
prepare  a  statement  showing  the  position 
of  the  presbytery  in  the  matter,  to  be  read 
from  the  pulpit  on  some  suitable  occasion. 
The  rules  on  the  representation  of  mission- 
ary presbyteries  were  approved  of. 

Melrose, — This  presbytery  met  on  Tues- 
day the  3d  October— Mr.  Robert  Muir, 
moderator.  Mr.  Hislop,  from  the  Presby- 
tery of  Glasgow,  was  present.  Mr.  John 
Fender  Blair,  student,  was  examined  on 
personal  religion  and  the  motives  prompt- 
ing him  to  study  for  the  gospel  ministry, 
with  a  view  to  his  admission  to  the  Divinity 
Hall.  The  arrangements  as  to  supplement 
of  stipend  for  the  next  three  years  for 
.  Earlston  East  and  Lilliesleaf  congregations 
were  agreed  upon.    The  Statistical  Com- 


mittee were  appointed  to  collect  informa- 
tion regarding  the  larger  centres  of  popu- 
lation in  the  bounds  of  the  presbyteiy,  and 
to  report  to  next  meeting,  when  the  subject 
of  Church  Extension  will  be  considered. 
Mr.  Bichard  Tumbull,  elder,  Selkirl^  re- 
ported that  a  largely  attended  conference 
of  elders  had  been  held  in  Hawick  last 
Saturday,  at^  which  it  was  resolved  to 
memoralize  the  presbyteiy  as  follows: — 1st, 
That  ministers  and  sessions  should  be  en- 
joined to  require  more  faithful  family 
dealing  and  control  of  the  young  from 
church  members ;  2d,  That  the  evil  of  the 
very  common  use  of  intoxicating  liquors 
and  doubtful  recreations  among  the  young 
should  be  specially  pointed  out  and  gnuded 
against;  and,  dd,  That  the  presbyteiy 
should  be  requested  to  ask  sessions  to  con- 
sider yrhether  a  rearrangement  of  thehonrs 
of  public  worship  should  be  made,  in  order 
that  some  special  means  of  instnzction  for 
the  young  might  form  a  part  of  the  r^^ar 
Sabbath  service.  After  consideration,  the 
presbytery  agreed  to  recommend  the  first 
two  subjects  to  the  serious  attention  of 
sessions,  and  to  allow  the  last  to  lie  on  the 
table  for  future  discussion. 

PcUsley  and  GfreenocL — ^This  presbyteiy 
met  at  Paisley,  17  th  October.  Beaffinned 
former  decision  against  the  proposal  to 
have  representative  elders.  Mr.  Lambie 
and  Mr.  Anderson  were  certified  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Hall.  Bev.  James  Brown 
gave  notice  of  an  overture  for  revision  of 
Forms  of  Procedure ;  also  an  overture  that 
the  Synod  should  devise  some  iietter 
method  of  electing  its  Moderator. 

GALLS. 

Tollcross  (Glasgow). — ^Bey.  C.  H^wen, 
A.M.,  Stomoway,  called  to  be  colleague  to 
Bev.  Mr.  Auld. 

Edinburgh  (Bristo  Street  Chnrch),-^Bef. 
G.  F.  James,  Kilmarnock,  called  to  be 
colleague  to  Dr.  Peddle,  17th  October. 

ORDD7ATIONS. 

Nairn. — ^Mr.  Heniy  Tumbull,  ordained 
as  colleague  to  Bev.  Mr.  Bisset,  27th  Sept. 

Edinburgh, — Mr.  John  Paterson,  AJf., 
Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament 
Exegesis,  ordained  17th  October. 

Awmbridge. — Mr.  Hugh  L.  McMillan, 
ordained  25th  September. 

Ecclefechan, — Mr.  A.  Smith,  ordained 
October  3. 

nmucnoir. 
Kirkcowan, — Bev.  A.  Scott,  A.M.,  late 
of  Bally  frenis,  Ireland,  ordained  18th  Oct. 

OBITUAST. 

At  Avonbridge,  on  6th  Jane,  Bev. 
Andrew  Dodds,  aged  57  years. 
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The    Ministry   of   the   Word.      By 
Wm.  M.  Taylor,  D.D.,  New  York. 

London:  T.  Nelson  &  Sons.    1876. 

Dr.  Taylor  has  already  made  himself 
widely  and  favourably  known  as  an 
author,  by  various  excellent  publications 
during  the  course  of  his  ministry.  They 
■showed  not  only  how  able  and  successful 
a  minister  he  was,  but  how  laboiiously 
he  had  continued  to  study.  These 
publications,  however,  were  all  in  the 
line  of  his  pulpit  work,  and  we  suppose 
as  a  whole  had  done  duty  in  that  direc- 
tion. Consequently,  though  they  en- 
tailed considerable  labour  in  preparing 
them  for  the  press,  yet  it  was  not  by 
any  means  so  great  as  if  they  had  been 
issued  only  in  a  printed  form. 

The  lectures,  however,  which  compose 
the  admirable  volume  before  us,  are  out 
of  the  ordinary  line  of  the  weekly  minis- 
tration.  They  were  prepared  for  and 
delivered  to  the  students  connected  with 
one  of  the  most  notable  seminaries  in 
America ;  and  one  can  only  wonder  how, 
amidst  the  on^x>us  and  multitudinous 
labours  of  the  ministry  in  a  city  like 
New  York,  he  found  time  (we  shall 
not  say  leisure)  for  their  production. 
In  his  preface.  Dr.  Taylor  thus  ex- 
plains their  origin  and  character :  *  This 
book  is  not  a  treatise  on  Homiletics, 
neither  is  it  a  ministerial  autobiography ; 
but  it  is  an  attempt  to  give  to  my 
younger  brethren  in  the  pulpit,  and  to 
those  who  are  preparing  for  the  ministry, 
some  practical  hints  which  I  should 
have  been  thankful  to  receive  twenty 
years  ago,  and  which  have  been  suggested 
to  me  as  much  by  the  blunders  as  the 
successes  of  my  public  life. 

'  To  my  seniors  they  may  seem  to  be 
of  little  importance  ;  but  I  was  not 
writing  for  them.  My  aim  has  been  to 
set  before  my  readers  a  few  first  prin- 
ciples, emphasized  by  experience ;  and  if 
my  book  idiall  be  to  any  young  minister 
like  the  hand  of  an  elder  brother  held 
back  to  help  him  forward,  I  shall  rejcnce 
even  more  than  he. 

*The  course  was  prepared  especially 
for  the  theological  students  of  Yale 
Collegeas  the  "  LymanBeecher  Lectures" 
for  1876,  but  selections  from  it  were 
delivered  also  to  the  members  of  Union, 
Princeton,  and  Oberlin  Theological 
Seminaries.' 


The  lectures  are  twelve  in  number, 
and  embrace  the  most  important  topics 
connected  with  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try, —  the  substance  and  manner  of 
preaching — the  wbrkjof  the  pastorate, 
and  the  equipments  required  for  success- 
ful service.  These  are  topics  which 
have  been  handled  by  many  able  and 
distinguished  men,  and  in  which,  as  Dr. 
Taylor  himself  would  say,  it  is  not 
possible  at  this  time  of  day  to  advance 
anything  absolutely  new.  Our  author, 
however,  is  a  man  of  marked  indivi-. 
duality,  and  his  book  has  a  character  of' 
its  own. 

It  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  vigorous 
and  independent  mind,  of  catholic  sym- 
pathies, of  wide  and  various  reading, 
and  great  good  sense,  who  rejoices  in 
his  work  with  his  whole  soul,  and  speaks 
with  evident  and  infectious  enthusiasm 
of  it  to  others.  The  illustrations,  which 
give  a  special  interest  to  it,  are  drawn 
from  a  wide  area;  but  not  the  least 
effective  are  those  which  are  drawn 
from  his  own  personal  experience.  The 
lectures  are  designed  to  be,  according 
to  the  will  of  the  founder,  to  a  large 
extent  autobiographical.  Of  course 
this  involves  a  certain  difficulty,  for  it 
is  not  easy  to  speak  rightly  of  one- 
self. Dr.  Taylor,  however,  has  well 
met  this  difficulty,  and  avoided  the  danger 
to  which  it  exposed  him.  He  gives 
his  experience  as  a  student — ^as  an  editor 
of  a  newspaper— as  a  writer  for  current 
literature— as  a  pastor  in  the  country 
and  the  city — ^with  entire  simplicity  and 
the  absence  of  display.  He  is  not  one 
of  those  who  are  continually  involved 
in  impossible  circumstances,  out  of  which 
and  over  which  they  achieve  impossible 
triumphs,  and  who  are  always  encoun- 
tering in  argument  redoubtable  person- 
ages, whom  they  easily  and  beautifully 
'  squelch.'  He  records  nothing  wonder- 
ful about  himself,  and  his  'blunders' 
are  as  faithfully  chronicled  as  his 
*  successes.' 

It  would  be  very  easy  for  us  to  fill 
many  pages  of  a  most  interesting  and 
instructive  kind  with  quotations  from 
this  attractive  volume.  Meanwhile, 
however,  we  refrain,  and  earnestly 
advise  aU  students  of  theology  and 
junior  ministers  to  get  and  read  the 
book  for  themselves.    It  is  one  which 
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has  a  special  interest  for  the  stadents 
of  our  own  Theological  H«dl.  Many 
of  us  remember  Wflliam  Taylor,  the 
promising  student  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  and  have  followed  his 
honoured  and  useful  career  with  interest, 
and  it  may  be  also  with  a  sort  of  legiti- 
mate pride.  Of  the  men  of  the  old 
country  he  is  not  unmindful ;  and  to  us 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  fre- 
quent, loying,  and  at  times  grateful 
reference  to  such  familiar  and  distin- 
guished names  as  Eer  and  Calderwood, 
Macleod  and  Graham  and  others,  brings 
the  volume  very  near  in  intimate  com- 
panionship. Its  diligent  perusal  will 
act  as  a  vigorous  and  delightful  stimulus, 
bracing  the  minds  of  the  rising  hopes 
of  our  Church,  and  animating  them  to 
noble  deeds  by  the  example  of  one 
whose  career  has  been  one  both  of  high 
distinction  and  great  usefulness. 

The  Teaching  of  the  Little  Child  :  A 
Sermon.  By  Rev.  Walter  Robebts, 
A.M.,  Glasgow. 

Glasgow :  WUliam  Colliiu,  Sons,  A  Co.    1876. 

Mb.  Robebts,  in  a  prefatory  note,  says 
— *  The  following  discourse,  written  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  ptdpit  ministra* 
tion,  is  published  at  the  urgent  request 
of  some  of  the  friends  whose  bereave- 
ment suggested  the  subject.'  The  dis- 
course is  one  of  great  excellence,  and 
well  fitted  to  teach  and  to  touch  its 
readers.  The  author's  whole  nature, 
intellectual  and  emotional,  seems  to 
have  been  stirred,  and  hence  the  move- 
ment of  his  thought  is  swift  and  strong. 
He  shows,  with  much  skill  and  tender- 
ness, how  the  nttle  child  leads  us  into  a 
true  knowledge  of  deepest  truths,  both 
of  a  mournful  and  joyous  kind,  enabling 
us  to  understand  the  relation  in  which 
we  stand  to  our  heavenly  Father  and 
His  dealings  with  us  as  otherwise  it 
would  be  impossible  to  do.  Under  the 
last  head  of  discourse,  Mr.  Roberts  shows 
the  comfort  that  may  come  to  us  even 
in  and  from  the  removal  by  death  of 
the  little  ones;  and  then  eloquently 
says — 'Who  of  us  has  not  sometimes, 
in  the  struggle  and  the  sin  and  sorrow 
of  our  life,  envied  the  little  children  their 
early  dying?  They  have  known  nothing 
of  the  gathering  clouds  and  coming 
darkness :  they  have  "  played  only  in 
the  morning  dawn  and  the  ascending 
beams  and  eastern  light;  they  have 
looked  out  for  a  moment  on  a  world  of 


freshness  and  blossoms,  and  have  fallen 
asleep  in  innocence  before  the  morning 
dew  has  passed  away." ' 

The  sermon  is  one  .of  much  beauty, 
both  of  thought  and  expression,  and 
proves  its  author  to  be  eminently 
endowed  with  that  gift  so  needed  in  this 
sorrowful  world  of  ours, — the  gift  of 
consolation. 

Chbist  in  the  Tabebnacle  ;  with  some 

Remabks  ON-  the   Offebings.     By 

Fbank  H.  White.      Illustrated   by 

Twelve  Chromo-Liihographs.     Third 

Edition.     Fifth  Thousand. 

London :  S.  W.  Partridge  A  Co.    Edinburgh : 
Andrew  Elliot    1876. 

The  favour  with  which  this  book  has 
been  received  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
it  has  reached  a  third  edition.  But  we 
do  not  wonder  at  this.  It  is  a  book  of 
quite  remarkable  excellence.  One  is  at 
once  attracted  to  it  by  the  excee^dng 
beauty  of  its  up-getting  and  illustr&tions. 
These  latter,  however,  are  not  merely 
ornamental,  though  they  are  highly 
so.  They  serve  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  given,  and  enable  the  reader 
vividly  to  apprehend  the  facts  and  truths 
set  forth.  The  services  connected  with 
the  tabernacle  and  its  various  instru- 
ments and  uses  are  described  in  a  clear, 
simple,  and  interesting  manner ;  and  the 
relation  in  which  they  stand  to  Christ, 
and  the  lessons  they  teach  concerning 
Him,  well  set  forth.  In  this  way  it  is 
at  once  in  a  remarkable  degree  both 
useful  and  ornamental,  and  will  form 
an  admirable  gift-book  at  the  (now 
near)    coming   of    the    gift-bestowing 


The  Intebcessobt  Pbateb  of  cub 
LoBD :  An  Exposition  of  the  17th 
Chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel.  By 
the  late  James  Spence,  A.M.,  D.D. 

London :  Hodder  A  Stonghton.  1876. 
DuBiNG  the  later  years  of  his  life,  Dr. 
Spence  acted  as  editor  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Magazine,  and  was  known  as  a 
man  of  fine  taste  and  of  superior  ability 
and  scholarship.  In  the  volume  before 
us  these  qualities  are  everywhere  con- 
spicuous. The  discourses  which  com- 
pose it  are  not  distinguished  by  any- 
thing like  originality  or  wide  range  of 
thought,  but  they  are  very  pleasing  in 
their  strain,  and  are  well  fitted  at  once 
to  gratify  and  edify  the  reader.  Dr. 
Spence's  teaching  reminds  one  of  the 
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Bcriptural  phrase, '  drop  as  the  rain  and 
distil  as  the  dew.'  It  falls  gently,  but 
on  this  account  all  the  more  impres- 
siTely,  on  many  minds.  Dr.  Spence, 
however,  also  possessed  a  vigorous 
logical  faculty.  ThiB  is  seen  in  the  ad- 
mirable way  in  which  the  various  pas- 
sages brought  under  notice  are  analyzed, 
and  their  lessons  set  forth.  Altogether, 
the  volume  is  one  of  great  excellence, 
and  will  be  much  prized  by  readers  who 
desire  to  have  evangelical  truth  set  forth 
in  a  graceful  and  gracious  manner. 

How  Two  Anointed  Men  lost  their 
Heads;  or, The  Beauty  of  Holiness. 
An  Historical  Lecture  on  Anglican- 
ism, Ancient  and  Modem,  addressed 
to  Evangelical  Protestants.  By 
Presbyter  Scotus. 

London :  J.  Nisbet  &  Co.    Edinburgh :  Andrew 
Elliot.    1876. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  disclaims 
any  attempt  at  jocularity  in  the  some- 
what strange  caption  which  he  has  given 
to  it.  The  two  anointed  men  are 
Archbishop  Laud  and  Charles  I. ;  and 
the  purport  of  the  essay  is  to  show  the 
nature  of  and  connection  between 
Anglicanism  and  Romanism.  This  is 
done  chiefly  by  tracing  their  history  and 
relation  to  the  two  very  famous  in^vi- 
doals  referred  to. 

The  author  treats  the  subject  after 
his  own  fashion,  which  is  in  some 
respects  not  quite  the  common  one  ;  but 
he  presents  clearly  and  forcibly  a  great 
deal  of  truth,  both  historical  and  doc- 
trinal, which  it  is  of  much  importance 
to  know ;  and  the  pamphlet  may  well 
be  regarded  as  '  a  tract  for  the  times.' 


Sanctipied   Solicitude  :   A   Sermon. 

By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Adam,  Bowden, 

St.  Boswells,  Roxburghshire. 

Edinburgh:  The  Edinburgh  FabllshlDg  Company. 
1876. 

In  this  sermon,  Mr.  Adam  discourses 
feelingly  and  impressively  from  these 
words  of  the  Psalmist:  *0  spare  me,  that 
I  may  recover  strength  before  I  go 
hence  and  be  no  more.* 

The  natural  shrinking  from  death  is 
well  portrayed,  and  the  way  in  which  it 
may  be  overcome  clearly  and  evangeli- 
cally set  forth.  It  may  be  profitably 
perused  by  all,  but  it  will  be  specially 
acceptable  to  those  who  are  placed  in 
tiie  affecting  circumstances  described. 

A  Course  of  Addresses  on  the  Words 
AND  Works  of  God,  delivered  to  an 
Evangelical  Association  of  Young 
Men.    By  Maurice  Lothian. 

The  Life  of  Faith,  as  illustrated  by 
THE  Apostle  Paul,  with  a  Brief 
Notice  of  one  of  the  Grounds  of 
Faith.  By  John  Thomson,  D.D., 
Paisley. 
Edinburgh:  Johnstone,  Hunter,  A  Co.    1876.] 

These  treatises,  the  one  by  an  eminent 
layman,  the  other  by  an  eminent 
minister  of  the  Free  Church,  contain 
lectures  and  addresses  originally  de- 
livered to  young  men.  They  give  much 
valuable  information,  both  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  Christian  religion  and  the 
evidence  on  which  it  rests,  in  a  clear, 
simple,  and  forcible  manner.  They 
should  be  widely  circulated  amongst  the 
important  class  to  whom  they  are 
addressed. 


SABBATH  CONVENTION  AT  GENEVA. 

Some  weeks  ago,  a  convention  was  held  at  Geneva  for  the  consideration  of  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest  and  religious  worship.  There  were 
about  200  delegates  present  from  various  countries.  Scotland  was  represented  by 
Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  whose  deep  interest  in  this  subject  is  well  known,  and 
whose  able  writings  in  its  exposition  and  defence  have  done  good  service. 

A  continental  Sabbath  is,  as  we  think,  really  no  Sabbath  at  all.  The  business, 
not  only  of  merchants,  but  of  the  State,  is  carried  on  as  vigorously  as  on  other 
days,  and  railway  trains  run  with  crowding  passengers,  and  pleasure  is  sought  with 
utmost  eagerness  in  every  possible  form,  while  churches  are  deserted  and  the 
worship  of  God  left  to  be  observed  by  a  very  small  minority. 

The  Rev.  James  Stark,  writing  in  the  Scottish  Congregational  Magazine  (of 
wbich  he  is  the  accomplished  editor)  on  *  A  Sabbath  in  Hamburg,'  says : — *  My 
description  of  a  Sabbath  in  Hamburg  would  be  very  incomplete  did  I  not  refer  to 
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what  I  saw  in  the  eyening  of  that  day  in  the  streets  and  suburbs  of  the  city.  We 
have  been  in  synagogues,  cathedrals,  and  chapels,  and  seen  some  persons  in  them ; 
but  to  see  the  people  of  Hamburg  we  must  go  elsewhere, — ^to  steamboats  on  the 
river,  pleasure-gardens,  concert  halls,  and  theatres.  We  did  not  follow  them  to 
such  places,  but  we  saw  enough  in  the  streets  to  convince  us  that  the  Sabbath  is 
nothing  more  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  this  part  of  Germany  than  a  day 
of  ^pleasure  and  mirth.  Children  were  flying  their  kites  in  the  public  parks,  or 
riding  on  the  merry-go-rounds ;  young  men  and  women  were  flockmg  into  dancing 
saloons ;  and  their  f aUiers  and  mothers  were  drinking  coffee  or  beer  in  the  gardens, 
and  listening  to  the  performances  of  an  instrumental  band.' 

There  were  two  grounds  on  which  it  was  sought  to  base  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  at  the  Greneva  Conference, — ^its  religious  obligation  and  its  beneficent 
design.  The  Sabbath  is  a  divine  institution,  and,  when  rightly  observed,  confers 
on  man  the  most  precious  blessings.  And  these  two  points  were  well  and  ably 
dwelt  on  by  various  speakers,  and  various  most  interesting  admissions  made  and 
important  resolutions  passed. 

It  has  been  very  often  said  in  many  quarters  of  late  that  we  as  a  nation  are 
greatly  degenerating  in  respect  of  Sabbath  observance,  and  that  our  Scottish  Sab- 
bath is  rapidly  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  continental  one.  Now  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  Sabbath  excursions  are  becoming  alarmingly  prevalent,  and  that 
business  in  many  forms  is  being  extensively  and  unnecessmly  pursued.  How  is 
this  state  of  things  to  be  accounted  for,  and  how  is  it  to  be  remedied?  Are  we 
to  seek  to  return  to  the  very  strict  observance  of  our  pious  ancestors  ?  or  are  we 
to  endeavour  to  retain  what  was  best  in  their  system,  with  the  more  genial  and 
tolerant  spirit  which  is  now  abroad?  It  is  a  great  and  difficult  subject,—- one  in 
reference  to  which  there  is  need  of  wise  speaking  and  careful  acting. 

The  Daily  Review,  in  closing  a  leading  article  on  the  Geneva  Conference,  says 
very  truly  and  opportunely : — '  Too  often  there  is  a  reaction  from  gloomy  Sabbaths, 
and,  what  is  worse,  from  a  fictitious  or  false  conscience  on  the  subject.  The  rising 
generation  will  not  have  this  to  plead.  But  none  the  less,  i£  this  country  ia  to 
keep  its  birthright,  must  the  theologians  me^t  the  wants  of  their  age,  without 
sacrificing  the  higher  sanctions  of  the  day.  Boutine  preaching  in  professional 
phrases,  andean  unvarying  presentation  of  the  ascetic  theory  of  life,  while  with- 
drawing all  vicious  pleasures,  ignore  nature  in  its  healthiest  cravings,  and  drive 
the  mass  to  the  lowest  forms  of  meeting  these  cravings.  Teachers  of  aU  kinds, 
whether  in  the  pulpit  or  out  of  it,  through  the  press  or  the  living  word,  and 
parents  in  their  families,  must  do  a  little  more  to  hdp  the  young  and  the  half- 
educated,  the  sensually  inclined  and  the  pure  idler,  to  a  practical  means  of  so 
spending  the  Sunday  as  to  "  make  the  week" — and  more  than  the  week.  This  can 
be  done  by  taking  trouble ;  and  the  doing  of  it  will  involve  a  good  many  little 
ecclesiastical  changes,  a  catholic  putting  of  mere  secondary  truths  and  narrow 
opinions  in  their  proper  place,  and  a  diminution  of  selfishness  in  family  life.' 

NATIONAL  HOMAGE  TO  CHRIST. 
This  subject  is  one  which  is  more  and  more  deeply  engaging  men's  nunds,  and  it 
is  widely  felt  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  and  important  of  the  day.  How 
may  national  homage  best  be  rendered  to  Christ  ?  Very  many^  and  these  able  and 
excellent  men,  reply  at  once,  '  By  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  the  Church 
of  Christ.'  The  benefita  resulting  frwn  this  to  the  nation  were  dwelt  on  at  a 
congress  of  the  Church  of  England  lately  held  at  Plymoubb.  The  advantages  <rf 
having  the  Church  related  by  law  to  the  State,  and  supported  by  the  law  of  the 
State,  were  much  discussed ;  and  we  were  asked  to  look  at  America,  and  then  at 
Britain,  in  order  to  see  how  great  the  difference  between  countries  differing  in  this 
respect.  Well,  it  surely  argued  no  little  ignorance  of  ourselves,  and  injustice  to 
our  neighbours,  to  hold  up  ourselves  as  a  very  moral  people,  and  them  as  sinneis 
exceedingly.  In  considering  the  condition  of  America,  many  things  are  to  be  taken 
into  account  which  the  brethren  at  Plymouth  ignored,  and  much  is  to  be  said  of  tiie 
great  liberality  of  the  American  Churches  and  the  great  excellences  of  multitudes 
of  the  American  people,  which  certainly  was  left  unsaid.  On  this,  however,  we 
cannot  meanwhile  dwell. 
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It  is  well  known  that  our  Free  Church  friends  and  ourselves  are  not  all  of  one 
way  of  thinking  on  this  very  important  subject  of  national  homage  to  Christ ;  but 
it  is  also  becoming  increasingly  known  that  they  are  not  entirely  of  one  mind 
among  themselves.  There  is  a  party — a  small  one,  it  may  be,  but  we  belieye 
an  increasing  one — who  are  almost  if  not  entirely  with  us  in  this  matter. 

We  have  just  read  with  much  pleasure  a  pamphlet  on  this  subject.  The  name 
of  the  writer  is  not  given,  but  we  have  reason  to  beliere  that  it  is  the  production  of 
a  member  or  elder  of  the  Free  Church.  -  It  is,  in  effect,  a  reply  to  a  pamphlet 
-which  was  published  more  than  a  year  ago  by  a  Free  Church  elder,  who  pro- 
pounded and  defended  the  opposite  side  of  the  question.  This  reply  is  written  in 
an  admirable  spirit,  and  is  m  no  way  dogmatic.  At  the  same  time,  the  author 
administers  a  well-merited  rebuke  to  his  opponent,  if  such  he  may  be  called.  He 
says — '  Before  going  on  to  his  argument,  we  make  a  remark,  as  aside,  on  our 
author's  classing  Voluntaries  with  certain  others  who  hold  ^*  unsound,  unscrip- 
tural  theories''  as  to  Church  and  State.  He  groups  them  thus :  '*  Ultramontanisra, 
Erastianism,  Moderatism,  and,  I  may  add,  Yolimtaryism — ^these  all  profess,"  etc. 
That  Voluntaries  have  earned  the  name  which  describes  them — if  not  prettily,  yet 
correctly  enough^— is  true  ;  but  that  their  distinctive  system  and  practice  should 
cause  them  being  so  catalogued,  we  indeed  think  as  strange.  For  the  profession 
of  such  a  Church  is,  not  only  that  it  giye  willingly,  as  expressed  in  its  name,  but 
this  further,  that  it  charges  itself  to  giye  sufficiently  all  that  Christ  claims  as  due 
to  His  ambassadors.  We  hope  the  time  is  not  yery  distant  when  it  will  be  found 
a  little  hard  to  comprehend  how  that  in  this  our  day  there  were  Christians  who 
comited  it  as  less  than  orthodox  for  their  neighbours  to  giye  their  offerings  unto 
their  Lord  yoluntarily,  whUe  themselyes  preferred  to  do  it  at  the  bland  inyitatioa 
of  the  tax-gatherer.' 

Haying  jJlowed  the  excellence  of  the  object  which  the  Reformers  had  in  yiew  in 
af&rming  the  necessity  for  a  national  establishment,  the  writer  goes  on  to  ask.  May 
not  increasing  light,  coming  by  increasing  experience,  show  us  a  more  excellent 
way  ?  and  then  shows  that,  from  the  teaching  of  Scripture  and  the  nature  of  the 
case,  the  more  excellent  way  is  not  that  of  compulsion,  but  of  willinghood ;  and 
thus  concludes : — *  National  homage  to  Christ — ^what,  then,  is  it  ?  Is  it  not  some* 
thing  worthier  than  for  a  generous  Cabinet  to  endow  the  Church  with  money  which 
costs  itself  but  little ;  for  a  magnanimous  Goyemment  to  giye  to  the  church  of  the 
squire  what  it  would  by  no  means  bestow  on  the  chapel  of  the  tradesman  ?  Or 
iniat,  then,  is  He  to  whom  this  is  offered  as  a  well-pleasing  sacrifice  ?  Is  it  not 
rather  in  each  citizen  of  the  commonwealth  doing  honestly  and  reyerently  all  the 
work  his  God  has  put  in  his  hands,  and  giving  unto  Him  intelligent  worship, — ^and 
that  just  in  proportion  as  these  are  done  is  this  homage  given  or  withheld  ?  And 
this  includes  that  collectively  they  secure,  as  far  as  they  may,  that  the  State,  like 
the  Eyerlasting  Father,  and  in  obedience  to  Him,  makes  judgment  and  justice  the 
habitation  of  the  throne ;  and  that  the  Church,  with  growing  loye,  zeal,  and  self- 
denial,  shall  diligently  build  itself  up  on  its  most  holy  faith,  "  go  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  eyery  creature,"  and  so,  within  each  individual  soul,  and  in  "  all  the 
wond,"  enlarge  to  its  yery  uttermost  the  dominion  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.' 

MR  SPURGEON  ON  PREACHING. 
When  a  man  has  highly  distinguished  himself  in  any  department^  ordinary  mortals 
are  always  ready  to  listen,  if  not  eager  to  learn.    Perhaps  no  preacher  of  the  day 
has  won  a  greater  reputation  than  Mr.  Spurgeon. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  Dr.  So-and-so  is  more  profound,  and  Mr.  So-and-so  more 
polished,  and  that  we  miss  in  his  sermons  the  nne  classical  aroma  which  giyes  a 
peculiar  and  delightful  flayour  to  the  discourses  of  those  who  haye  drunk  long 
and  deeply  at  the  f otmt  of  classic  lore.  But  who  in  the  present  day  can  gather 
such  masses  of  men  to  listen  to  him,  and  who  can  wield  such  power  oyer  them 
when  gathered  ?  It  is  said  that  the  poet  is  bom,  not  made ;  and  so  is  it  with  the 
eminently  successful  preacher.  What  others  neyer  reach  after  years  of  most 
painstakmg  and  plodding  labour,  he  possesses  as  a  fee-simple  from  nature ;  and  his 
artless  utterances  carry  a  weight  of  which  the  ponderous  commonplaces  of  learned 
men  are  utterly  destitute. 
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Mr.  Spurgeon  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  rising  ministry.  His  college  for 
students  and  his  addresses  to  those  students  attest  this.  But  Mr.  Spurgeon 
knows  that  many  things  are  required  to  make  a  successful  preacher  and  an  effectiye 
sermon. 

Dr.  William  Taylor  discourses,  in  his  excellent  volume  on  The  Work  of  the 
Ministry,  on  elements  of  success  in  the  sermon  itself,  and  in  the  preacher  who 
deUvers  it ;  but  there  is  a  third  element  of  success  out  of  both  the  sermon  and  the 
preacher,  and  that  is  the  circumstances  in  which  the  sermon  is  delivered,  and  to 
these  Mr.  Spurgeon  directs  attention.  In  speaking  at  the  laying  of  the  foundation* 
stone  of  a  new  chapd  in  London  lately,  he  adverted  amongst  other  things  to  the 
subject  of  Ventilation. 

On  one  occasion,  preaching  in  a  small,  overcrowded  chapel,  and  nearly  suffo- 
cated, he  asked  those  near  &e  win«iows  to  smash  some  of  the  panes.  This  was 
done,  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  preacher  and  the  welfare  of  the  audience.  Now 
Mr.  Spurgeon  here  adverts  to  a  subject  that  is  of  vastly  more  importance  than  is 
generally  supposed.  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  in  one  of  her  books,  speaks  of  the 
want  of  appreciation  of  this  in  multitudes  of  cases  in  her  own  country,  and 
tells  of  chapels  remaining  hermetically  sealed  during  the  week,  and  in  no  way 
ventilated  on  l^e  Sabbath,  in  which  preachers  labour  apoplectically  to  say  some- 
thing to  hearers  who  are  so  chloroformed  that  they  can  listen  to  nothing.  The 
late  Canon  Kingsley,  treating  this  subject  in  wider  relations  in  an  essay  on  ^  The 
Two  Breaths,'  shows  how  fatally  mischievous  is  this  prevalence  of  liWng  and 
working  in  a  vitiated  atmosphere. 

But  how  is  this  to  be  remedied  ?  it  may  be  asked.  If  windows  are  opened,  those 
near  them  complain ;  and  many  sore  disputes,  creating  evil  in  churches,  have  arisen 
from  this  very  source.  Well,  it  may  be  difficult  to  find  a  remedy,  but  it  is  worth 
while  for  some  inventive  genius  to  try  his  utmost  to  do  what  open  windows  and 
apertures  in  the  roof  seem  to  do  unsuccessfully  and  unsatisfactorily. 

When  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  speaking  on  this  subject^  there  were  other  points  to 
which  he  might  have  adverted. 

Thus  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  very  many  churches  are  miserably  adapted  both 
for  speaking  and  hearing  purposes.  There  is  a  pulpit  erected  in  an  aerial  situatioii, 
the  occupant  of  which  is  held  in,  indeed,  by  strong  and  very  contiguous  surround- 
ings, but  at  whose  giddy  height  he  often  finds  himself  more  concerned  about 
keeping  his  equilibrium  than  delivering  his  thoughts.  That  was  a  very  sensible 
divine  who  averred  that  an  elevated  machine  like  a  barrel,  called  a  pulpit,  was  a 
clearly  satanic  invention,  devised  for  the  express  purpose  of  marring  the  preacher's 
powers,  and  thus  hindering  the  good  of  the  hearers. 

Then  as  to  the  acoustic  properties  of  our  churches,  many  of  them  are  sadly 
deficient  in  this  respect.  We  believe  that  not  a  few  of  them  are  too  large  to  be 
thoroughly  and  easUy  filled  by  men  possessing  only  ordinary  powers  of  voice ;  and 
yet  the  evil  does  not  lie  altogether  in  the  size  of  the  building,  for  some  of  large 
dimensions  are  eaay  of  hearing,  while  the  preacher's  voice  is  muffled  in  some  of 
small  proportions.  In  this  connection,  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Spurgeon's  Taber- 
nacle IS  an  immense  building,  and  yet  he  is  easily  heard  in  it ;  but  then,  amongst 
other  great  natural  endowments  which  he  possesses,  is  that  of  a  voice  of  wonderful 
range  and  power.  Ordinary  people  are  not  to  be  either  judged  or  provided  for  in 
the  same  way  as  extraordinary  men. 

It  is  indeed  very  discouraging,  after  much  anxious  labour  and  expense  have 
been  devoted  to  the  erection  of  a  place  of  worship,  to  find  that  the  voice  wanders 
everywhere  in  it  but  to  the  ears  of  those  who  gladly  would  be  hearers,  but  listen 
altogether  in  vain. 

Dr.  Taylor  says,  in  the  work  already  referred  to,  that  theatres  are  constructed  on 
greatly  better  acoustic  principles  than  churches,  and  rightly  adds,  '  The  morels  the 
pity.'  Alas !  as  to  how  many  things  are  *'  the  children  of  this  world  wiser  in  thdr 
generation  than  the  children  of  light.* 

As  the  winter  is  now  drawing  near,  the  question  of  the  heating  of  churcheB 
becomes  pressmg.  Most  of  our  much-enduring  forefathers  seemed  to  think 
*  warming '  a  church  out  of  the  question ;  and  some  of  us,  in  our  youth  connected 
with  country  churches,  whose  services  were  all  at  one  diet,  and  that  diet  for  three 
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hours,  can  remember  the  frozen  state  in  which  the  last  hour  was  spent,  and  the 
benumbed  condition  in  which  we  reached  home  at  last.  This  has  been  altered  and 
improved.  Still  the  effectiveness  of  the  discourse  is  helped  or  hindered  in  this 
direction,  for  we  can  neither  speak  nor  hear  to  any  purpose  in  the  torrid  or  the 
frigid  zone.  Most  of  our  churches  have  heating  apparatus  now-a-days,  and  in 
most  instances,  if  tolerably  attended  to,  they  work  not  unsatisfactorily.  Sometimes, 
however,  this  is  not  the  case ;  e.g,^  one  winter  lately  that  happened  to  be  unusually 
and  unseasonably  mild,  a  minister  said  to  the  person  who  had  charge  of  the  stove, 
that  he  had  been  rather  overdoing  it  for  some  time.  Whereupon  the  person  in 
question  replied,  'The  folk  are  commeenin'  o'  the  kirk  being  owre  warm ;  but  it's  no 
iny  blame,  it's  the  weather's  outside,  for  I  put  on  jist  the  same  coals  every  day.' 

The  matters  here  adverted  to  may  seem  of  very  minor  moment,  but  in  their  own 
place  they  are  of  great  importance.  It  is  only  of  late  that  their  importance  has 
begun  to  be  observed  and  allowed,  and  we  rejoice  that  one  so  greatly  successful 
in  his  work,  and  earnestly  intent  on  its  spiritual  aspects,  has  called  attention  to  a 
department  of  it  in  which  much  amendment  is  necessary,  and  which  doubtless,  by 
wise  and  energetic  action,  may  be  largely  secured. 


TORONTO— THE  HERESY  CASE. 

In  out  numbers  for  July  and  August  last,  it  was  concisely  reported  that  the  Rev. 
D.  J.  MacdonneU,  of  Toronto,  with  whom  the  presbytery  had  had  dealings  on 
account  of  views  expressed  by  him  respecting  the  duration  of  future  punishment, 
and  who  had  submitted  several  statements  on  the  subject,  did  on  30th  May  give 
in  a  communication  which  the  presbytery  were  generally  disposed  to  regard  as 
satisfactory,  but  transmitted  to  the  General  Assembly  very  much  as  a  matter  of 
form ;  that  the  Assembly  took  up  the  whole  case,  declared  itself  dissatisfied  with 
his  views,  and  that  he  having  expressed  regret  for  preaching  the  sermon  which 
occasioned  these  proceedings,  and  engaged  not  to  contravene  the  traditions  of  the 
Church  on  the  subject,  it  was  resolved  that  he  be  requested  to  report  to  next 
Assembly  whether  he  accepts  the  teaching  of  the  Church  on  the  point  in  question. 
All  this  we  believe  is  correct;  but  we  understand  some  regret  is  felt  that  we  did  not 
state  a  fact  explanatory  of  the  seeming  difference  between  the  presbytery  and  the 
Assembly,  and  of*  the  apparently  greater  strictness  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. 
That  fact  is,  that  when  the  Assembly  entered  on  the  business,  Mr.  MacdonneU 
stated  that  his  last  communication  was  not  meant  to  express  anything  different 
from  the  preceding.  This  altered  entirely  the  complexion  of  the  whole  case.  The 
representatives  of  the  presbytery  in  the  Assembly,  finding  that  they  had  misinter- 
preted his  document,  withdrew  their  support,  and  hence  the  action  of  the  Assembly, 
which  accepted  his  own  interpretation. 

Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  another  fact  connected  with  this  unpleasant 
business.  A  Unitarian  minister  in  Toronto,  who  had  preached  zealously  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Macdonnell's  views,  and  lauded  him  a^-the  champion  of  free  thought,  etc., 
ere  long  resigned  his  office,  having  adopted  a  sound  theological  creed,  and  in  the 
course  of  last  summer  he  became  a  member  of  Gould  Street  Congregation,  and 
purposes  attending  Knox  College  with  a  view  to  the  ministry  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  We  understand  very  favourable  opinions  are  entertained  of  his  talents, 
and  of  his  candour  and  integrity. 


SPAIN  AND  RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY. 

The  Eastern  Question,  with  its  uncertainties  of  complication  and  vastly  important 
issues,  is  so  engaging  the  attention  of  the  nation,  that  other  questions  even  of 
great  moment  are  apt  to  be  somewhat  overlooked.  One  of  these  is  the  question 
of  religious  liberty  in  Spain. 

Two  things  in  this  connection  must  be  kept  carefully  in  mind, — Spanish  tradi- 
tions, and  the  essentially  and  imalterably  persecuting  nature  of  Popery.  The 
name  of  Spain  is  indissolubly  associated  with  the  Inquisition, — ^a  word  of  horror 
which  even  yet  causes  Protestant  ears  to  tingle ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if,  could 
Rome  have  her  own  way,  the  days  of  the  Inquisition  might  be  restored. 
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It  was  sappoeed,  indeed,  that  for  yarious  reasons  better  tunes  had  come  for  poor 
priest-ridden  Spain.  Bibles  were  being  circolated,  Protestant  places  of  wonhip 
were  being  opened ;  and  it  seem«d  as  if  at  last  even  in  Spain  the  woid  of  God 
wovdd  haye  free  course  and  be  glorified.  But  it  was  soon  discoyered  that  this  was 
a  delusion.  For  the  Goyemment  could  permit,  in  connection  with  Protestant 
worship,  no  '  external  manifestations.'  ijid  what  the  suppression  of  'eztenud 
manifestations '  meant  was  soon  seen.  It  meant  yirtually  the  extinction  of  that 
from  which  the  *  manifestation '  came. 

At  a  meeting  in  London  on  the  16th  ult.,  presided  oyer  by  Sir  Thomas  Ghamben, 
M.P.,  for  prayer  on  behalf  of  the  Protestants  in  Spain,  some  terrible  things  were 
disclosed  as  to  what  was  being  done  in  Minorca ;  and  it  was  asserted  that  nothing 
but  '  blood  ^  would  satisfy  the  demands  of  Boman  bigots.  It  was  also  affirmed 
that  the  Bishop  of  Minorca  a  few  days  ago  read  at  high  mass,  in  the  parish  church 
of  Mahon,  a  pastoral,  which  has  since  been  diculated.  It  contains  the  major  ex- 
communication against  all  Protestants,  and  thosQ  who  may  giye  them  any  asastance 
or  countenance. 

It  is  wortl^  of  note  that  the  newspaper  of  the  day,  giying  an  account  of  the 
meeting  in  London  for  prayer,  contains  the  following: — ^Yesterday  the  Pope 
receiyed  at  the  Vatican  a  body  of  oyer  6000  Spanish  pSgrims,  whose  presence  he 
hailed  as  an  evidence  that  the  reyolutionary  spirit  would  not  succeed  in  destroying 
faith.  His  Holiness  congratulated  the  Spanish  people  on  haying  decided  to  pre- 
serye  their  religious  unity.  One  of  the  methods  adopted  for  this  purpose  is 
recorded  in  a  Madrid  telegram,  which  states  that  the  Bishop  of  Minorca  has  issued 
a  circular,  enjoining  the  masters  of  primary  schools  not  to  admit  the  children  of 
Protestants  and  other  dissenters  as  pupib.' 

It  is  eyident  that  matters  are  reaching  a  crisis  in  Spain,  and  that  that  country) 
so  long  and  terribly  the  abode  of  popish  domination  and  utter  intolerance,  is  not 
to  be  set  free  in  a  day.  And  as  among  the  nations  of  Europe  that  of  Britain  is 
emphatically  the  home  of  Protestantism  and  the  asylum  of  liberty,  it  hecomes 
the  British  Churches  and  the  British  Goyemment  to  maintain  the  utmost  yigilance, 
and  to  exercise  their  great  and  legitimate  influence,  for  the  preyention  of  a  letom 
in  Spain  to  days  akin  to  those  of  medisByal  oppression  and  persecution. 


OUR  SUPPLY  OF  STUDENTS. 
One  of  the  questions  yenr  anxiously  considered  in  connection  with  the  lengthened 
session  of  our  Diyinity  Hall,  was  the  supply  of  students.  Would  it  be  possible  to 
get  a  sufficient  number,  seeing  they  had  to  assemble  in  one  dty  only,  and  ^^^ 
find  the  means  of  maintenance  for  seyeral  years  during  a  greatly  extended  period? 
At  the  ordination  of  Professor  Paterson,  Professor  Cairns  took  occasion  to 
refer  to  this  vitally  important  subject,  and  spoke  in  substance  as  follows :— ^®^^ 
at  any  time  had  the  Church's  interest  in  the  Hall  failed,  although  it  could  not  be 
said  that  that  interest  was  sufficient,  nor  was  it  so  still.  They  were  in  a  criffls, » 
it  were,  and  they  were  to  forget  those  things  which  were  behind,  and  reach  forth 
to  those  things  that  were  before.  He  said  he  wished  it  to  go  forth,  that  if  t^®^^ 
any  students  on  their  list  who  shrank  from  facing  the  difficulties  of  an  extendea 
session,  if  they  w'ould  only  put  themselves  in  conmiunication  with  any  of  the 
professors,  they  would  do  their  utmost  in  the  way  of  providing,  through  Christian 
friends,  the  means  of  prosecuting  their  studies.  Their  Church  was  surely  eqnai' 
to  every  emergency  of  that  kind.  But  they  wanted  not  only  pecuniary  effort,-;- 
they  wanted  a  deeper  spirit  of  interest  throughout  tiio  whole  Church  in  their 
Theological  Hall,  a  better  understanding  of  what  the  life  of  the  Christian  student 
is,  a  better  sympathy  of  what  the  great  aim  of  tiie  student  in  preparing  for  tne 
work  of  the  ministiy  necessarily  must  be.  They  wanted  more  intelligent,  mpJJ 
sincere,  more  earnest,  and  contiDued  prayer  throughout  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  on  behalf  of  professors  and  students. 
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ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  PRINCIPAL  HARPER  AT  THE 
OPENING  OF  THE  THEOLOGICAL  HALL. 

Rev.  Brethren,  Students  op  Theology,  and  Christian  Friends, — It 
is  with  a  deep — I  may  truly  say,  an  overpowering — sense  of  responsibility 
that  I  address  such  an  audience  as  I  see  before  me  on  an  occasion  so  pecu- 
liarly important  to  the  interests  of  our  Theological  Hall  and  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  at  large.  We  have  seen  the  completion  of  arrange- 
ments for  the  more  efficient  training  of  our  theological  students,  and  in  the 
manner  in  which  this  has  been  brought  about  we  have  cause  to  acknowledge 
the  good  hand  of  our  God  upon  us.  The  change  effected  has  not  been  the 
result  of  hasty  counsels.  As  a  matter  of  acknowledged  importance,  and 
not  unattended  with  difficulty,  methods  of  theological  training  engaged  the 
attention  of  this  Church  more  or  less  from  an  early  period.  From  time  to 
time  succ^sive  improvements  were  adopted,  which  one  after  another  led 
more  earnestly  to  the  question  whether  a  change  more  thorough  still  might 
not  be  attempted  with  adyantage.  Recent  discussions  in  Synod  on  the 
expediency  of  extending  our  system,  and  the  circulation  of  the  very  able 
report  of  the  Synod's  Committee  on  Theological  Training,  brought  the 
subject  under  notice  of  the  Church  in  general,  and  prepared  the  minds  of 
our  people  to  have  the  question  carried  to  a  practical  issue.  The  readiness 
and  cordiality  with  which  the  great  majority  of  presbyteries  approved  of 
the  findings  of  the  Committee  in  favour  of  longer  sessions  of  the  Divinity 
Hall,  together  with  other  improvements  proposed  by  them,  and  the  prompti- 
tude with  which  funds  were  forthcoming  in  various  quarters  in  response  to 
the  Committee's  appeal  to  the  Church's  liberality,  evinced  on  the  part  of 
numerous  donors  a  large-hearted  estimation  of  the  work  and  of  the  claims 
of  the  pulpit,  which  augurs  well  for  the  preparedness  of  our  people  to  main- 
tain a  high  standard  of  education,  and  thereby  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
ministerial  office.  Nor  is  this  a  Hght  matter.  On  every  side  we  hear  of  it 
as  one  of  the  urgent  demands  of  the  day.  Speculations  in  science  and  philo- 
sophy are  made  to  bear  with  hostile  intent  on  the  doctrines  of  revelation^ 
and  even  on  the  truths  of  natural  religion.  To  meet  these  speculations  with 
the  appropriate  antidote,  and  to  raise  the  standard  generally  in  the  training 
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o!  candidates  for  the  ministry,  is  the  object  aimed  at  in  the  new  arrange- 
ments of  our  theological  course. 

Admitting  all  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  short  sessions  of  the  Divinity 
Hall,  compensated  by  a  cnrriculum  of  five  years  as  affording  to  studious 
youth  a  lengthened  recess  for  personal  improvement,  I  think  it  cannot  be 
reasonably  expected  of  young  men  in  general,  that,  unaided  by  the  stimulus 
and  the  drill  of  a  continuous  course  of  tuition,  they  should  by  personal 
application,  even  with  the  advantage  of  inter-sessional  examinations  by 
presbyterial  committees,  neutralize  the  relaxing  influence  of  an  annual  vaca- 
tion of  ten  months,  and  resume  with  unabated  spirit  their  studies  in  the 
Divinity  Hall.  It  would  appear  to  me  that  suspension  of  the  regular  course 
for  so  long  a  time  must  in  ordinary  cases  have  the  effect  of  impairing  the 
impression  of  previous  studies,  and  of  making  return  to  another  session  too 
much  like  a  start  de  novo  in  a  work  that  gives  full  scope  to  sustained 
application. 

But  it  would  ill  become  me,  and  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  experience 
and  fact,  to  speak  of  our  method  hitherto  as  having  failed  to  accomplish  the 
high  ends  of  ministerial  training.  Were  I  so  to  speak,  practical  results 
would  rebuke  me.  These  results  have  been  realized  in  the  pulpit  gifts  and 
pastoral  efficiency  of  the  Secession  and  Relief  ministry  during  their  not  un- 
eventful nor  unblessed  career,  as  is  seen  this  day  in  the  vigorous  and  wide- 
spread growth  of  our  denomination,  in  its  influence  on  the  interests  of 
our  country,  social  and  religious,  and  in  the  wonderful  increase  of  its  mis- 
sionary resources,  enabling  our  Church  to  sound  abroad  the  glad  tidings, 
and  to  plant  the  standard  of  the  Cross  in  far  distant  lands.  With  a  ministry 
under  whose  teaching  all  this  has  been  effected,  let  us  be  thankful  for  the 
past  and  improve  it  as  an  animating  motive  to  reach  forth  unto  things 
before.  After  long  and  careful  consideration  of  the  proposed  changes,  the 
Synod  adopted  the  scheme  of  study  which  we  meet  this  day  to  inaugurate. 

No  sooner  had  the  framework  been  completed  at  last  meeting  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  all  were  anticipating  a  happy  and  prosperous  start, 
than  the  Church  was  struck — may  I  not  say,  stunned — by  the  sudden 
announcement  that  a  prince  and  a  great  man  had  fallen  in  Israel  In  any 
circumstances,  the  death  of  Dr.  Eadie  would  have  been  felt  as  one  of  the 
heaviest  losses  that  could  have  befallen  usi  Occurring  at  such  a  juncture, 
it  smote  the  heart  of  our  entire  Church  with  a  crushing  sense  of  bereavement, 
and  brought  home  with  vivid  force  a  conviction  of  the  frail  tenure  by  which 
we  hold  our  most  valued  possessions,  teaching  us  to  cease  from  man,  and 
to  look  for  the  supply  of  all  our  need  to  Him  who,  as  Head  of  the  Church, 
has  all  gifts  to  bestow — Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for 
«ver. 

The  legacy  which  Professor  Eadie  left  to  the  Church  in  his  voluminous 
writings,  shows  that  the  deep  son'ow  which  pervaded  the  whole  denomination 
was  a  fitting  tribute  to  his  extraordinary  merits  as  a  biblical  scholar,  and 
to  his  invaluable  services  in  the  important  Chair  which  he  held  in  this  institu- 
tion. The  department  which  he  occupied,  was  that  which  he  was  peculiarly 
qualified  to  fill.  The  bent  of  his  richly-endowed  and  masculine  intellect  was 
towards  the  acquisition  of  languages  in  connection  with  the  interpretation 
of  the  sacred  oracles ;  indeed,  he  might  be  deemed  an  enthusiast  in  this 
branch  of  literary  accomplishment  and  professional  learning.  His  powerful 
memory  availed  him  much  in  his  favourite  pursuit ;  while  the  keenness  of  his 
perception  was  quick  to  discern  and  to  trace  in  modes  of  expression,  lexical 
affinities,  and  latent  associations  of  thought  which  would  have  escaped  the 
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notice  of  an  eye  less  sharp  for  verbal  and  idiomatic  analysis.  .The  soand- 
ness  and  solidity  of  his  jadgment  enabled  him  to  subordinate  his  critical 
acnmen  to  the  great  purpose  of  recognising  and  seizing  the  central  troth  in 
his  expositions  of  the  Word,  without  being  swayed  by  the  theories  of  any 
school  or  giving  loose  to  fancy  and  conjecture.  Sober-minded  in  the 
apostolic  sense,  he  was  above  affecting  singularity  in  his  handling  of  Holy 
Scripture.  He  trembled  at  the  Word  with  devout  reverence,  and  bowed  to 
its  dictates  without  challenge  when  he  had  ascertained  by  careful  and 
patient  exegesis  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  as  therein  expressed.  His  high 
appreciation  of  the  office  which  he  held,  was  nobly  exemplified  by  the  con- 
centration of  his  exti'aordinary  powers  on  the  business  of  the  Chair^  and  by 
the  vast  amount  of  work  which,  with  ever-increasing  ease  and  efficiency,  he 
was  enabled  to  accomplish. 

For  a  brief  moment  the  Chair  long  so  nobly  filled  became  vacant  Our 
best  wishes  for  the  brother  who  now  occupies  it  are,  that  his  approved  and 
accurate  scholarship  may  realize  those  valuable  results  which  we  had  antici- 
pated from  his  predecessor's  labours,  when  at  an  unexpected  hour  he  was 
called  to  go  hence. 

From  the  origin  of  the  three  denominations  which  now  form  this  United 
Church,  the  necessity  of  sound  theological  training  of  aspii*ants  to  the 
ministry  has  been  fully  recognised.  For  a  period  after  its  commencement, 
the  Synod  of  Relief  sustained  attendance  at  the  Halls  of  the  Established 
Church,  but  experience  taught  them  the  more  excellent  way  of  maintaining 
a  theological  school  of  their  own.  From  that  time  forward  the  Churches  of 
the  Relief  and  Secession  have  had  in  their  own  hand  security  that  candidates 
for  the  ministry  shall  be  educated  in  the  principles  and  doctrinal  views  of 
their  own  denomination.  In  all  circumstances  this  is  a  wise  course,  and 
one  that  was  specially  called  for  at  a  time  when  departure  from  evangelical 
truth  had  become  a  fashionable  latitudinarianism  against  which  both  Churches 
deemed  it  necessary  by  this  means  to  guard  the  purity  of  their  respective 
communions. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  our  history,  the  means  were  wanting  to  institute  a 
method  of  training  on  a  comprehensive  scale.  But  though  for  a  length  of 
time  circumstances  did  not  warrant  more  enlarged  improvements,  we  have 
no  cause  to  be  ashamed.  May  we  not  rather  look  back  upon  the  efforts  of 
our  forefathers  with  gratitude,  if  I  may  not  say  with  pride,  as  a  proof  of 
enlightened  views  of  the  benefit  of  an  educated  ministry  I  At  no  time,  not 
for  a  moment,  when  numerically  and  financially  dissent  was  weakest,  did 
this  Church  in  any  of  her  separate  branches,  much  less  in  her  united  strength, 
entertain  the  idea  of  lowermg  the  standard  of  ministerial  qualification.  To 
my  mind  the  subject  presents  a  noble  struggle  under  disadvantages  to  secure 
for  the  Church  '  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament,' — workmen  competent 
rightly  to  divide  the  word  of  truth.  For  this  end  students  were  required  to 
take  their  course  iu.literature  and  philosophy  in  the  national  Universities,  and 
to  receive  their  theological  training  in  Halls  of  their  own  denomination. 
This  system  was  maintained  on  the  Church's  own  resources,  and  fulfilled 
its  ends,  not  unfr6quently  under  the  supercilious  eye,  if  not  the  occasional 
frown,  of  privileged  parties  upon  our  humble  but  independent  struggle. 
Meanwhile  the  Theological  Halls  of  dissent  unostentatiously  and  industriously 
kept  their  ground,  sending  forth  from  time  to  time  scribes  instructed  unto 
the  kingdom  of  God ;  and  along  with  this  contributing  their  fair  quota  to 
the  sacred  literature  of  their  day.  In  both  departments  of  service  this 
United  Church  purposes  to  continue  and  to  extend  her  usefulness,  as  the 
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present  moYement  bears  witness,  gratefnl  for  the  honourable  fame  which  her 
great  men  of  the  past  hare  earned  for  themselves  by  the  frnits  of  their  pen^ 
and  which  we  hope  to  see  extended  by  the  enrolment  of  names  in  the  fresh- 
ness of  a  vigorous  manhood  for  the  defence  of  a  sound  and  enlightened 
scriptural  theology. 

Under  the  new  arrangements,  Systematic  and  Polemical  Theology  and 
History  of  Doctrine  hold  the  same  place  of  importance  as  hitherto  in  the 
relative  distribution  of  subjects  embraced  by  the  general  scheme.     Of  the 
improvements  adopted,  the  most  important  are  the  enlarged  space  allotted 
to  Exegesis  and  to  the  new  Chair  of  Practical  Training.    At  no  time  have 
exegetical  studies  been  omitted  in  the  training  provided  by  our  Church,  but 
they  were  blended  with  the  work  of  the  Systematic  Chair  previous  to   the 
professorship  of  BibUcal  Literature.  The  method  pursued  by  successive  pro- 
fessors did  not  materially  differ.    Together  with  instruction  in  systematic 
theology,  the  professor  read  lectures  on  the  study  and  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures,  gave  expositions  of  select  portions,  and  exercised  the  students  in 
the  critical  analysis  of  parts  in  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek.    In  1822, 
shortly  after  the  union  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Secession,  the  subject  of 
theological  training  was  brought  prominently  before  the  Synod  in  the  report 
of  a  committee.    This  report  was  drawn  up  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Brown^ 
then  of  Biggar.     It  was  well  known  by  Dr.  Brown's  brethren  in  the  ministry 
that  biblical  literature  was  the  branch  of  professional  study  to  which  he  was 
specially  attached.    The  report  justified  the  expectations  of  aU  who  were 
best  qualified  to  judge.    Not  only  did  it  outline  the  scheme  which  in  our  day 
the  Church  has  seen  cause  to  adopt,  but  stated  the  case  with  a  fulness  and 
force  which  failed  of  success  only  from  the  fact  that  the  resources  of  the 
Church  were  not  then  adequate  to  support  a  change  so  extensive  as  the  one 
recommended.    The  result,  however,  was  the  institution  of  a  professorship 
of  Biblical  Criticism,  and  the  election  of  Dr.  John  Mitchell  to  the  Chcdr. 
From  this  time  forward.  Biblical  Criticism  continued  to  be  a  distinct  depart- 
ment of  training  in  the  Hall  of  the  United  Secession  Church.    Increasingly 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  this  branch,  in  the  equipment  of  a  Theolo- 
gical Hall,  the  Synod  in  1834  instituted  a  Chair  of  Exegetical  Theology,  and 
appointed  Dr.  Brown  Professor.     On  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Mitchell,  from 
failing  health.  Dr.  John  Eadie  had  the  honour  of  succeeding  to  the  vacant 
Chair.    Several  years  prior  to  this,  the  Synod  of  Relief  had  adopted  the  same 
enlightened  course  by  appointing  Dr.  Lindsay  to  the  Chair  of  Exegetical 
Theology  and  Biblical  Criticism.    On  the  union  of  the  Secession  and  Relief 
Churches,  still  more  ample  provision  was  made  for  Criticism  and  Exegesis.  And 
now  under  a  different  and,  it  is  confidently  hoped,  an  improved  arrangement, 
the  whole  field  extending  to  between  five  and  six  months  is  divided  between 
the  two  Chairs  of  Old  and  New  Testanient  Literature  and  Exegesis. 

On  the  special  prominence  thus  given  to  the  literature  and  interpretation 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  the  Committee  on  Theological  Training  remark  that, 
'  as  the  Word  of  God  is  the  fountainhead  of  all  theology,  and  the  one  text- 
book of  all  pulpit  instruction,  it  is  of  supreme  importance  that  our  ministers 
be  made  increasingly  familiar  with  that  Word  in  its  original  tongues,  and 
made  intimately  acquainted  with  the  best  rules  and  the  best  methods  and 
models  of  interpretation.'  Following  out  the  Committee's  views,  our  scheme, 
as  matured  by  the  Synod,  makes  full  provision  for  the  sound  interpretation  of 
the  sacred  volume.  The  Church  derives  from  the  fountainhead  her  doctrinal 
creed,  and  on  all  questions  of  doctrine  is  prepared  to  make  her  appeal  to  a 
supreme  and  infallible  standard.     A  Church  thus  equipped  maybe  sujppo^ 
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to  understand  well  the  basis  on  which  she  rests,  and  to  exhibit  in  her  history 
a  unity  and  harmony  of  doctrinal  -belief  amidst  shif tings  of  opinion  that 
draw,  and  not  seldom  distract,  public  attention.    In  short,  Scripture  exegesis 
is  the  groundwork  of  our  whole  system  of  training.     For  what  is  systematic 
theology  but  the  doctrine  of  the  word,  ascertained  by  sound  interpretation 
and  arranged  in  natural  order?  and  what   apologetic  theology  but  the 
science  which  gathers  from  exegesis  what  the  apologist  is  called  on  to 
defend  f    And  what  is  the  history  of  doctrine  but  the  exposition  of  various  and 
adverse  opinions,  the  more  clearly  to  distinguish  scriptural  truth  from  human 
speculation?    And  what  is  practical  training  but  the  preparing  men  of  pious 
mind  to  apply  the  results  of  previous  study  to  the  sacred  function  of  showing 
the  way  of  salvation  to  their  fellow-men  ?    One  of  the  most  beneficial  fruits 
of  past  exegetical  training — ^happily  well-nigh  universal  in  our  pulpits — ^is  the 
exposition  of  Scripture  as  one  of  the  stated  services  on  the  Lord's  day.    This 
practice  of  lecturing  on  the  word  is  evidently  calculated  to  impress  an 
audience  with  the  divine  authority  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  to  enable  the 
people  to  peruse  them  with  interest  and  profit,  to  judge  of  doctrine  for  them- 
selves, and  to  satisfy  their  minds  that  their  views  of  divine  truth  rest  on  a 
divinely  sanctioned  basis.     Not  less  profitable  to  the  preacher  are  such 
expository  services.    Dealing  immediately  with  the  mind  of  God  in  the  word, 
and  himself  an  interpreter  to  declare  the  counsel  of  God  to  others,  he  is  thus 
reminded  that  not  to  divide  rightly  the  word  of  truth  is  profane  carelessness 
or  profane  trifling,  and  that  to  handle  it  deceitfully  is  the  most  awful  of 
deceits.    We  regard  our  position,  then,  as  a  testimony  to  th«  principle,  that 
the  Bible  and    the  Bible    alone  is  the  religion   of  Protestants.      This 
principle,  which  is  carried  through  our  whole  system  of  training,  is  more 
especially  recognised  and  expressed  in  exegetical  studies.    These,  as  I  have 
said,  have  been  all  along  maintained  in  this  Church;  and  the  present  remodel- 
ling and  extension  of  our  system  is  an  enlarged  testimony  to  the  authority 
of  the  word  as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice.    To  follow  out  this 
principle  with  honesty  of  purpose  and  unswerving  consistency,  is  the  best 
security  for  coming  to  and  abiding  in  the  unity  of  the  faith.     In  these 
studies  the  student  has  constantly  before  him  as  a  prevailing  thought,  that 
in  handling  the  word  he  has  to  do  with  the  depository  and  test  of  religious 
truth.    In  his  mind  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Word  is  the  predominant 
idea.    It  is  called  up  every  time  he  opens  the  sacred  page.    His  instantaneoua 
reflection  is.  Here  I  find  my  creed,  all  my  saving  knowledge,  all  the  authority 
in  sacred  things  before  which  I  must  learn  to  bow.    In  all  this  he  knows 
that  he  follows  an  unerring  guide,  hears  His  voice  saying, '  Learn  of  Me,'  and 
&ids  rest  and  stability  in  Him  who  is  truth  itself.    Such  is  the  state  of  mind 
of  the  genuine  exegete  in  contrast  with  others  who,  not  confining  themselves 
to  legitimate  inquiries  into  the  state  of  the  text,  and  who,  being  unrestricted 
by  belief  in  inspiration,  manipulate  the  oracles  of  God  with  as  much  freedom 
as  if  they  were  scrutinizing  some  relic  of  heathen  antiquity  or  legend  of  the 
dark  ages.    Then*  interpretation  of  the  word  is  not  exegesis.    They  inter- 
pret, but  not  to  learn.    They  take  counsel  of  their  own  intuitions,  instead  of 
hearkening  to  '  Thus  saith  the  Lord.' 

Pursuing  a  course  of  devout  and  careful  exegesis,  the  student  finds  that 
the  sacred  volume  contains  a  body  of  doctrinal  truths  which,  though  not 
arranged  in  technical  order,  are  closely  related  and  mutually  illustrative ; 
that  its  statements  are  revealed  to  faith,  that  is,  made  known  that  they  may 
be  believed,  therefore  that  they  are  articles  of  a  creed,  elements  of  systematic 
or  dogmatic  theology.    It  is  natural  for  those  thinkers  to  dissent  froni  this 
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phraseology  who  object  to  any  definite  form  of  religious  belief,  and  it  is 
equally  natural  for  sciolists  to  rail  against  dogma  who  know  not  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  But  no  one  can  deny  that  the  Scriptures  teach  what  man 
is  to  beUeve  concerning  God,  with  the  relative  truths  of  human  guilt  and 
Christ's  redemption;  and  therefore,  when  Scripture  is  regarded  according  to 
its  use  and  intent,  a  true  exegete  finds  in  it  a  form  of  doctrine  to  be  believed 
and  obeyed. 

In  the  interpretation,  differences  may  be  expected.  What  certainty  then, 
it  is  asked,  can  there  be  in  Scripture  as  a  rule  1  But  surely  it  does  not 
invalidate  a  rule,  that  men  may  not  all  agree  in  their  interpretation  of  it,  or 
be  alike  careful  and  conscientious  in  its  use.  However  much  men  may 
disagree  in  interpretation,  Scripture  has  a  definite  meaning,  its  own  proper 
meaning  as  the  voice  of  God ;  and  we  are  assured  that  if  any  man  will  do 
the  will  of  God,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God. 
Certain  it  is  that  doctrinal  consensus  has  all  along  characterized  the  teach- 
ing in  the  theological  schools  of  this  United  Church.  That  this  harmony 
should  have  obtained  in  its  several  branches,  is  deserving  of  special  remark ; 
and  one  thing  that  makes  it  remarkable  is,  that  at  no  time  from  the  rise  of 
the  oldest  section — namely,  the  Secession — till  the  present,  can  the  consistency 
of  doctrine  I  speak  of  be  attributed  to  an  otiose  or  stagnant  state  of  mind, 
such  as  may  be  seen  among  a  people  who  take  things  on  trust,  and  passively 
retain  what  others  may  have  taught  them.  The  time  when  the  Secession 
and  the  Relief  Churches  arose,  was  one  when  the  minds  of  a  considerable 
body  of  the  people  of  Scotland  were  whetted  by  polemical  discussions, 
instead  of  having  passed  into  apathetic  acquiescence  in  a  received  set  of 
opinions,  or  into  torpid  insensibility  to  the  interests  of  religious  truth.  Why, 
what  was  it  that  gave  to  the  fathers  of  the  Secession  and  the  Relief  so  great 
a  command  of  public  attention,  but  the  keen  interest  that  was  extensively 
felt  in  the  topics  that  came  to  be  discussed  f  This  active  interest  in  matters 
affiecting  the  Church  has  never  slumbered  during  her  past  history.  The 
Church  was  not  without  internal  differences,  but  these  tended  only  to  illus- 
trate the  harmony  of  opinion  that  obtained  in  the  body  at  large.  The 
Secession,  in  particular,  has  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  testing  questions. 
Within  living  memory,  a  controversy  was  agitated  for  several  years  in  which 
almost  every  topic  in  man's  '  fourfold  state '  fell  to  be  discussed.  For  a 
time  it  did  appear  as  if  important  differences  existed  upon  s<»:ne^  if  not 
almost  all  the  points  raised.  Explanations  were  given,  opinions  freely 
expressed,  inquiries  and  reasons  largely  gone  into,  such  as  at  times  well- 
nigh  transformed  the  Synod  into  an  arena  of  debate.  What  then?  Why, 
the  more  fully  everything  was  pondered,  the  more  satisfactorily  was  it  made 
to  appear  that — with  individual  exceptions,  which  ended  in  separation  from 
the  body — divergencies  that  at  one  time  looked  somewhat  formidable  were 
resolved  into  modes  of  statement  not  involving  radical  differences  of  belief. 
Thus  it  was  that,  tested  by  actual  emergent  questions,  the  Church  was  found 
to  give  out  no  uncertain  sound,  and  was  ready  to  reafl&rm  with  due 
explanations  the  principles  which  she  had  all  along  professed,  and  which 
she  purposed  to  maintain.  In  ail  these  cases,  the  result  was  not  the  loosen- 
ing of  any  part  of  the  system  of  truth,  or  the  lowering  of  the  tone  of  deci- 
sion with  which  it  was  held,  but  rather  the  enunciation  of  more  clearly 
defined  views  of  some  of  the  points  that  were  brought  into  discussion. 

And  further,  this  harmony  is  the  more  to  be  noticed,  that,  holding  the 
position  of  a  free  Church,  our  compactness  as  a  body  is  not  the  effect  of 
any  compulsory  bond,  or  of  any  tie  but  that  of  voluntair  association^ 
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Freedom  in  the  adoption  of  our  creed  and  Church  polity ;  freedom  to  modify 
our  constitution,  if  we  should  see  fit  so  to  do ;  freedom,  therefore,  to  keep  in 
unison  creed  and  profession,  so  that  we  may  not  hold  forth  to  other  churches, 
and  in  view  of  the  world,  a  standard  which  has  ceased  to  be  the  index  of 
personal  belief — ^this  is  our  privilege,  highly  to  be  prized,  though  not  to  be 
boasted  of ;  valuable  in  itself,  and  specially  available  to  my  present  purpose, 
as  showing  the  strength  of  our  bond  in  our  common  faith.  I  say  not  these 
things  in  disparagement  of  brethren  otherwise  minded.  I  do  not  call  in 
question  the  sincerity  with  which,  while  adhering  to  alliance  with  the  civil 
power,  they  judge  themselves  to  be  free ;  although  we  may  be  slow  to  under- 
stand how  they  flatter  themselves  into  this  mistake,  seeing  that,  by  the  terms 
of  their  constitution,  they  confess  that  in  their  system  of  doctrine  they  are 
restricted  to  limits  which  secular  authority  maintains,  and  that,  whatever 
individuals  may  believe,  the  creed  of  the  Church  as  a  State-endowed  associa- 
tion must  continue  to  be  what  it  is  till  the  secular  power  that  creates 
corporations  shall  consent  to  a  change  either  in  the  way  of  relaxing  or 
tightening  the  bond  of  connection. 

In  a  Church  like  ours,  having  full  liberty  to  modify  her  constitution,  and 
which  mamtains  her  position  amidst  the  continual  conflict  of  religious 
opinion  around  us,  what  conservative  influence  or  element  in  our  theory 
or  practice  tends  to  consolidate  our  position?  I  believe  the  answer 
to  be,  that  the  consistency  I  speak  of  is  attributable  to  the  place  which 
has  been  and  is  assigned  to  the  word  of  God  in  our  training  for  the 
ministry,  and  in  the  work  of  the  pulpit;  and  the  more  fully  this  is  re- 
cognised in  the  training  for  the  ministry,  the  firmer  will  be  her  grasp  of 
the  truth  which  she  embraces  and  professes,  and  the  greater  her  ability  to 
defend  it.  Grounded  on  the  teachings  of  the  divine  word,  she  will  not  be 
ashamed  to  confess  her  Lord,  will  not  lose  heart  when  the  enemy  comes  in 
like  a  flood,  but  will  be  ready  to  take  a  decided  and  a  not  unhonoured  part 
with  other  witnesses  for  Christ  to  proclaim  in  its  purity  the  gospel  of  grace 
as  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation. 

Short  as  is  the  remaining  time  for  concluding  this  address,  it  would 
be  an  inexcusable  omission  not  to  express,  in  terms  of  gratitude  and 
hearty  congratulation,  the  institution  of  the  Chair  of  Practical  Training, 
and  the  measure  of  success  that  has  attended  the  steps  taken  for  con- 
ducting-the  business  of  the  class.  We  can  hardly  overrate  the  import- 
ance of  this  department  when  viewed  in  its  connection  both  with  the 
personal  welfare  of  the  students  and  their  future  usefulness  in  the  sphere 
of  duty  to  which  they  look  forward.  The  right  motive  and  the  right 
moral  tone  of  mind  are  indispensable  conditions  of  a  ministry  accept- 
able to  Jesus  Christ ;  and  hence  the  special  importance  of  this  class,  from 
the  connection  of  the  student's  practical  training  with  his  personal  piety. 
It  is  supposable  that  Systematic  Theology  might  be  taught  and  studied  as 
a  science,  without  special  reference  to  its  influence  on  individual  character. 
So  in  like  manner  Sacred  Criticism,  which  deals  with  questions  about  the 
text  and  canonicity  and  principles  of  interpretation.  Doctrine  might  be  set 
forth  historically  with  a  philosophical  and  comprehensive  breadth  of  view, 
without  reaching  the  inner  life  of  the  student.  Not  so  with  matters  of 
Practical  Training.  The  very  phraseology  points  to  the  active  powers  of 
the  believer,  and  to  the  weighty  concerns  of  conscience  and  responsibility  in 
the  reciprocal  duties  of  pastor  and  people.  It  is  to  the  peculiar  satisfaction 
of  the  Synod  and  of  the  whole  Church,  and  a  special  privilege  to  you,  gentle- 
men, who  are  more  immediately  concerned,  that  the  conducting  of  this  class 
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for  part  of  the  session,  and  it  is  fervently  hoped  not  a  small  part  of  it,  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  honoured  brother  whom  I  am  now  to  name. 
The  Chair,  which  as  yet  is  in  abeyance,  will  be  provisionally  snppUed  by  Dr. 
John  Ker,  who  with  singular  generosity  gives  himself  to  the  work  as  the 
state  of  his  health  shall  enable  him ;  and  his  services  will  be  supplemented  by 
brethren  whom  I  delight  to  name,  and  whom  you  will  rejoice  to  welcome — 
Dr.  Andrew  Thomson  and  Professor  Calderwood. 

In  reference  to  this  department  of  Practical  Training,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  add  a  remark  regarding  the  comparative  value  of  some  things  which, 
though  they  relate  to  manner  rather  than  substance,  do  nevertheless  affect 
the  acceptableness,.  and  consequently  the  usefulness,  of  a  man's  work  in  the 
pulpit.  Through  inattention  or  carelessness,  a  mannerism  is  sometimes 
acquired  which  it  would  be  well  betimes  to  amend.  To  speak  distinctly,  and 
to  read  with  due  expression,  are  gifts  in  their  own  way  to  be  coveted.  By 
the  munificence  of  a  friend  of  the  Hall,  occasional  assistance  in  this  part  of 
training  will  be  afforded  to  the  classes  during  the  session.  If  it  should 
occur  to  any  that  there  is  a  risk  of  displacing  the  freedom  and  ease  of 
nature  by  the  niceness  and  stiffness  of  art,  this  certainly  behoves  to  be 
guarded  against ;  for  nothing  is  more  offensive  to  look  on,  than  a  man  calling 
himself  an  ambassador  for  Christ  putting  on  airs  in  the  pulpit.  Well  does 
the  caustic  muse  of  our  Christian  poet  rebuke  the  profane  impertinence  of 
^  tricks  that  move  derision,  or  foppish  airs  and  histrionic  mummery  that  let 
down  the  pulpit  to  the  level  of  the  stage.'  Thank  God,  the '  start  theatric ' 
is  never  seen,  and  would  not  be  borne,  in  any  of  our  pulpits ;  but  all  approach 
to  or  semblance  of  affectation  is  to  be  eschewed.  And  surely  a  middle  line 
should  not  be  ill  to  find  between  rusticity  or  monotony  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  mincing  pedantry  of  the  mere  elocutionist  on  the  other. 

Amidst  the  many  grounds  of  gratitude  and  satisfaction  with  which  we 
inaugurate  our  new  scheme  of  theological  tuition,  I  trust  we  shall  never 
forget  that, '  except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labour  in  vain  that  build 
it.'  In  vain  we  erect  our  machinery  and  call  every  man  to  his  post,  complete 
.  our  arrangements,  and  put  all  things  in  working  order,  if  we  fail  to  place 
our  dependence  for  success  on  Divine  aid,  and  daily  to  seek  the  supply  of 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  Jesus,  in  whose  name  we  set  up  our  banner.  Teaching 
power  in  a  Theological  Hall  is  more  than  the  academic  gift  of  skill  and 
aptitude  to  communicate  what  it  is  the  tutor's  aim  to  impart.  Teaching 
power  is  power  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  the  reception  of  what 
is  taught,  is  truth  carried  home  to  the  heart  by  demonstration  of  the  Spirit, 
whose  grace  is  to  be  supplicated  aUke  by  teachers  and  taught.  It  is  thus 
we  may  hope  to  induce  and  maintain  a  frame  of  mind  congenial  to  a  work 
that  is  conversant  with  the  wants  of  immortal  souls  and  the  glory  of  th^ 
Redeemer  who  bought  them  with  a  price.  Our  studies  and  duties  in  this 
place  bring  us  face  to  face  with  the  most  solemn  realities,  which  we  most 
feel  in  their  importance  to  ourselves,  if  we  would,  as  we  ought,  speak  of 
them  to  others. 

In  the  weighty  and  well-chosen  words  of  Dr.  M'Gavin's  valedictory 
address:  ^No  mere  structure  of  arrangements  or  system  of  theological 
tuition  can  create  or  erect  for  itself  a  true  gospel  ministry.  Character  and 
conscience  may  be  enlightened  and  enriched  by  tuition ;  but  the  soul  has  to 
be  educated  in  a  far  inner  sanctuary,  more  sacred  than  all  schools,  and  by 
daily  communion  with  a  Teacher  nothing  less  than  Divine.'  With  heartfelt 
response  let  us  say,  Amen. 
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SENNACHERIB'S  NARRATIVE  OF  HIS  EXPEDITION  AGAINST 
THE  WESTERN  LANDS  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  HEZEKIAH 
(2  Kings  xviii.,  xix. ;  2  Chron.  xxxii. ;  Isa.  xxxvi.,  xxxvii,),  AS  IT 
APPEARS  IN  THE  CUNEIFORM  LITERATURE. 

BY  ALEXANDER  ROBB,  D.D. 

(Concluded.) 

The  reference  to  Hezekiah  and  to  Sennacherib's  dealings  with  him  occu- 
pies but  a  secondary  place  in  the  Assyrian  record.  We  could  not  expect  to 
find  in  it  a  full  and  faithful  narrative :  the  baffled  never  cpeak  all  the  truth 
regarding  their  own  defeat.  Yet  no  very  serious  contradiction  appears 
between  the  two  accounts.  The  one  tells  one  series  of  events,  and  the  other 
tells  another  series,  each  from  the  standpoint  of  the  respective  historians. 

We  are  told  (2  Kings  xviii.  7)  that  Hezekiah  rebelled  against  the  king  of 
Assyria,  and  refused  him  homage ;  and  that  he  smote  the  Philistines.  At 
what  period  of  the  first  fourteen  years  of  his  reign  he  attacked  these  Philis- 
tine cities,  we  ^re  not  told ;  but  from  the  fact  that  the  attack  is  narrated  in 
connection  with  Li^  revolt  from  Assyria,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  was  chiefly 
directed  against  thcf^*  places  that  stood  aloof  from  the  revolt.  And  this 
probably  explains  how  the  anti- Assyrian  party  in  Ekron  had  delivered  into 
his  custody  their  king  Padiah  who  refused  to  break  with  Sennacherib. 
Hezekiah,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  invaders,  sent  to  offer  submission 
and  beg  for  terms  (2  Kings  xviii.  14).  Probably  the  release  of  Padiah  pre- 
ceded this  embassy.  Sennacherib  demanded  thirty  talents  of  gold  and  eight 
hundred  talents  of  silver,  according  to  his  own  narrative.  The  sacred  nar- 
rative says  thirty  talents  of  gold  and  three  hundred  talents  of  silver ;  but 
this  contradiction  is  changed  into  agreement  by  the  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  the  Palestinian  silver  talent  was  more  than  double  the  weight  of  the 
Assyrian. 

Rabshakeh's  visit  to  Jerusalem  seems  to  have  followed  this  transaction, 
for  Hezekiah's  messengers  found  Sennacherib  at  Lachish ;  and  when  Rab- 
shakeh  returned  from  Jerusalem  to  that  city,  from  which  he  had  been  sent, 
he  found  that  his  master  had  gone  to  besiege  Libnah.  The  Egyptian  forces, 
whom  the  Assyrian  king  says  he  fought  and  defeated  at  Eltekeh,  may  have 
been  the  van  of  the  main  host,  for  the  sacred  history  seems  to  place  the 
approach  of  the  Ethiopians  under  Tirhakah  after  Rabshakeh's  return  from 
Jerusalem ;  and  when  he  heard  of  it,  Sennacherib  again  sent  messengers  tq 
work  on  the  fears  of  Hezekiah.  The  Assyrian  account  agrees  in  the  jmain 
with  the  true  history.  It  reads  thus :  '  As  for  Hezekiah,  king  of  the  Jews, 
who  did  not  submit  to  my  yoke,  I  assailed  with  engines  of  war  and  captured 
forty-six  of  his  towns,  his  strong  fortresses,  and  a  countless  number  of  the 
smaller  towns  about  them.  I  carried  out  of  them  200,150  people,  male  and 
female,  and  horses,  mules,  asses,  camels,  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  innumerable, 
and  distributed  them  as  plunder.  His  towns  which  I  plundered  I  severed 
from  his  land,  and  gave  to  Mitinti  king  of  Ashdod,  Padiah  king  of  Ekron, 
and  Ismibil  (Ishmael)  king  of  Gaza.  I  diminished  his  territory.  I  increased 
the  tribute  which  they  formerly  paid  as  a  token  of  subjection  to  my  authority. 
He  shut  himself  up  like  a  caged  bird  in  Jerusalem,  his  royal  city  (Sasu 
kima  izzur  kuppi  kirib  *ir  Ursalimmu  *ir  sarrutisu  *ibusu).  He  gathered 
warriors  about  himself,  and  made  them  barricade  the  exit  of  the  great 
gate  of  his  city.  Overwhelming  dread  of  my  power  prostrated  Hezekiah 
himself,  and  the  garrison,  and  his  hosts, — ^the  hosts  whom  he  bad  brought  in 
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to  defend  Jerusalem,  his  royal  city, — and  they  consented  to  pay  tribute  with 
thirty  talents  of  gold  and  eight  hundred  talents  of  silver.'  Then  follows  a 
list  of  articles,  which  has  not  been  fully  deciphered.  They  appear,  however, 
to  have  been  vessels  cast  in  precious  metal,  articles  made  of  skins  and  ivory, 
valuable  clothes,  precious  stones,  and  things  made  of  different  kinds  of  rare 
timber — *  such  things  as  were  found  among  his  treasures.' 

The  words  which  I  have  rendered  above,  *  He  (Hezekiah)  shut  himself  up 
in  Jerusalem,'  are  rendered  by  Schrader,  *I  shut  him  up.'  This  latter 
rendering  would  not  necessarily  imply  that  Sennacherib  meant  to  say  that 
he  had  headed  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  in  person.  What  was  done  by  his 
agents  was  done  by  himself.  This  is  quite  in  the  Oriental  and  barbarian  style, 
and  involves  not  the  slightest  contradiction  of  the  sacred  history. 

Besides  these  treasures,  Sennacherib,  or  his  scribes,  say  that  Hezekiah 
^  sent  his  daughters  and  palace  women  (banatisu  sikriti  'ikalsu),  and  male  and 
female  slaves,  to  the  great  king  at  Niueveh,  his  imperial  city,  and  also 
messengers  to  pay  tribute  and  homage.'  We  must  hope  that  these  last  items 
were  added  fictitiously.  The  scribes  wrote  for  posterity;  and  while  the 
terrible  overflow  inflicted  by  a  superhuman  hand,  of  which  the  Bible  tells  us, 
is  left  unnoticed,  all  was  recorded  that  could  magnify  their  master's  name. 
Tet  it  is  quite  possible  that  Hezekiah  had  to  submit  to  further  humiliation. 
Who  can  tell  the  woes  and  cruelties  that  men  have  inflicted  and  do  inflict  on 
one  another!  Who  can  count  the  tears  of  sorrow  that  are  shed  in  this 
sin-cursed  earth  of  ours  ! 

These  two  narratives,  the  one  written  by  an  inspired  man,  and  containmg 
historical  facts  for  which  the  Spirit  of  God  is  the  voucher,  and  the  other 
indented  at  Nineveh  on  the  clay  cylinder  by  the  servants  of  the  heathen 
despot  and  robber,  present  a  wonderful  accord.  Sennacherib  does  not  pre- 
tend to  have  taken  Jerusalem,  or  to  have  got  its  king  into  his  hands.  He 
says  that  he  captured  and  plundered  a  great  many  of  the  fenced  towns,  and 
this  is  what  we  read  in  2  Kings  xviii.  13.  He  says  that  Hezekiah  paid  him 
30  talents  of  gold  and  800  of  silver.  The  Bible  says  300  talents  of  silver; 
but  Schrader  refers  to  the  work  of  Brandis  on  the  coins,  weights,  and 
measures  of  Western  Asia,  in  which  evidence  is  given  that  the  Babylonian 
silver  talent  was  f  of  the  Palestinian ;  and  therefore  the  two  accounts  of 
Hezekiah's  tribute  agree  to  the  letter. 

Sennacherib  says  also  that  Hezekiah  shut  himself  up  in  Jerusalem,  gathered 
forces  around  him  there,  and  strengthened  the  fortifications  of  the  city.  This 
is  exactly  what  we  are  told  in  2  Chron.  xxxii  2-8. 

While  it  pleases  a  believer  to  see  such  agreement  between  the  one-sided 
heathen  record  and  the  true  history  of  the  inspired  book,  I  do  not  think  that 
even  serious  discrepancies  should  cause  us  a  moment's  uneasiness.  If  merely 
human  literature  contradict  the  divine,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  former. 
The  omniscient  Spirit  of  God,  who  vouches  for  the  Bible,  cannot  be  mis- 
taken, cannot  err,  cannot  lie.  The  perfect  truth  of  the  Bible  history  is  a 
necessary  inference  from  the  fact  that  it  is  inspired.  We  believe  that  it  is 
the  only  book  in  the  world  that  gives  us  really  reliable  statements  of  events, 
and  estimates  of  human  motives,  aims,  and  character.  If  critical  processes 
are  necessary  to  sift  out  a  certain  amount  of  nnhistorical,  untrustworthy 
matter  from  the  word  of  God,  then  the  faith  of  the  Church  must  rest  on  the 
wisdom  of  the  critics,  and  not  on  the  wisdom  of  God.  And  this  will  prove 
a  serious  thing  eventually  for  the  Church,  for  the  critics,  for  faith,  and  for 
all  concerned.  One  does  not  see  what  the  Bible  is  worth,  if  we  cannot  trust 
its  statements  implicitly,  and  allow  it  to  speak  for  itself.     It  contains 
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parables,  allegories,  poetry,  and  fables;  but  if  it  do  not  tell  us  what  is 
parable,  fable,  and  allegory,  the  fact  that  such  and  such  portions  are  so,  lies 
on  its  fac6.  To  bind  every  man's  conscience,  to  fit  it  to  be  God's  guiding 
voice,  God's  law  of  life  and  rule  of  judgment  for  men  of  every  class  and 
clime,  it  must  be  the  simplest  book  in  the  world ;  it  must  be  such  that  the 
most  unlearned  can  find  in  it  as  much  for  conscience,  for  hfe,  for  strength, 
as  the  greatest  Hebraist  or  Grecian,  and  that  even  without  anybody's  help, 
in  the  most  imperfect  version  that  has  been  honestly  made. 

Criticism  and  learning  should  be  agents  and  weapons  of  defence  against 
the  assaults  of  rationalism  and  infidehty ;  because  these  operate  in  certain 
directions,  with  certain  difficulties  of  an  archaeological  or  geographical 
nature,  which  indeed  have  been  seen  by  all  careful  readers  centuries  ago. 
The  large-heartedness  and  immense  good  sense  of  Chalmers  pointed  out, 
long  ago,  the  legitimate  sphere  and  work  of  all  that  belongs  to  a  learned 
criticism  of  the  word  of  God.  That  sphere  and  that  work  are  defensive. 
A  criticism  that  does  not  defend  the  citadel  of  the  faith,  but  only  weakens 
its  bulwarks,  or,  'liberal'  with  what  is  not  its  own,  surrenders  them  to  the 
assailant,  is  not  the  servant  and  helper  of  the  Church,  but  is  really  an  enemy 
within,  although  perhaps  not  intentionally  so. 

If  there  is  to  be  in  this  country  an  esoteric  system  for  the  initiated  and 
an  exoteric  for  the  '  ordinary  Christian,'— ^the  latter  taught  with  a  reserve  or 
a  want  of  conviction  which  is  certain  to  reveal  itself  to  the  least  learned  that 
listens  with  interest, — the  result  will  certainly  be  bad  indeed,  just  in  proportion 
as  the  Church's  teachers  are  of  this  description.  No  man  can  long  believe  a 
book  to  be  in  any  honest  and  effective  way  inspired  of  God,  or  spoken  by' 
Gad,  if  that  book  is  not  to  be  believed  in  what  it  says  regarding  its  own 
authorship,  or  origin,  or  history,  unless  the  'higher  criticism'  award  its 
tmprirmtur.  If  we  cannot  believe  it  when  it  tells  us  earthly  things,  how 
shall  we  credit  its  testimony  regarding  heavenly  things  ? 

The  writer  trembles  for  the  consequences  to  the  Churches  and  the  Chris- 
tian enterprises  of  this  land,  of  the  prevalence  of  rationahstic  views  regarding 
the  history  of  the  compositicm  of  the  Bible,  such  as  have  found  favour  in 
Germany  among  a  certain  school  of  critics,  and  are  finding  acceptance  among 
imitators  in  our  own  country.  During  a  five  months'  residence  in  a  city  of 
110,000  inhabitants  in  the  land  of  Luther,  he  saw  the  public  worship  of 
God  ignored  by  all  but  about  two  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Intelligent 
friends,  more  conversant  than  he  with  the  people,  whose  opinion  he  asked  as 
to  the  cause  of  a  state  of  matters  so  fraught  with  the  elements  of  coming 
evil,  could  only  reply  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  unbelief  that  had  characterized 
so  many  of  the  professors  of  the  German  universities  had  at  length  leavened 
the  mass  of  the  people. 

And  truly,  when  one  thinks  of  it,  the  cause  seems  adequate  to  much  of 
the  sad  effects.  Such  a  man  as  Gesenius, — a  man  who  could  venture  to 
mimic  in  his  class  Abraham's  intercession  with  Jehovah,  and  call  it  the  first 
instance  of  Jew-chaffering  on  record, — and  other  men  equally  destitute  of 
reverence  and  of  faith,  to  whom  the  construction  of  a  theory  of  the  origin 
of  the  Bible  was  perhaps  mainly  a  bid  for  literary  fame  or  professorial 
advancement,  could  not,  in  their  intercourse  with  theological  students, — ^the 
future  pastors  of  a  portion  of  the  churches  of  Germany, — ^help  faith  where  it 
existed,  beget  it  where  it  existed  not,  or  fail  to  blast  traditionary  beliefs  in 
many  minds.  A  shaky  pastorate  can  only  destroy  the  faith  of  the  Church. 
Such  a  pastorate  can  be  called  a  pastorate  only  from  not  feeding  the  Church 
of  God.    It  would  do  better,  and  be  honester,  in  any  other  position  in  the 
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world  than  in  one  which  assumes  to  help  in  the  fostering  of  faith  in  the 
word  of  God  There  has  been  so  much  of  this  kind  of  theological  tuition, 
and  of  the  preaching  which  is  its  natural  fruit,  in  Germany,  since  the  liberal 
critical  views  of  Hobbes,  Spinoza,  Geddes,  Grothis,  Bolingbroke,  Paine,  and 
Astruc  found  a  home  there,  that  what  has  largely  been  the  case  is  only  that 
which  might  have  quite  confidently  been  expected  The  result  among  a 
cultured  and  earnest  people,  who,  if  compelled  to  be  christened,  were  not 
forced  to  believe  more  or  rise  higher  than  then*  teachers,  has  only  been  the 
harvest  of  such  a  seed-thne.  Pastors  that  did  not  beHeve  could  only  preach 
to  shake  and  to  destroy ;  and  of  all  people  in  the  world,  the  German  people 
are  the  last  to  maintain  a  reverence  for,  or  profess  a  betief  in,  what  is  the 
veriest  of  all  possible  shams, — ^the  teaching  of  religion  by  men  who  have  not 
an  honest  conviction  within  them  of  the  truth  of  what  they  preach,  and 
whose  miun  motive  in  assuming  to  perform  the  holiest  of  functions  is  to 
secure  a  living  or  a  literary  career.  Golenso,  of  whose  second-hand  rational- 
istic attack  on  the  Old  Testament,  Professor  Delitzsch  says  that  it  can  offer 
no  gain  to  true  Biblical  science,  was  the  honest  man  in  so  far  as  he  declared 
his  unbelief ;  and  if  he  only  had  retired  from  his  position  in  the  Church  of 
God,  the  title-deeds  of  whose  inheritance  he  has  done  his  best  to  invalidate, 
his  honesty  would  have  been  crowned.  If  a  bishop  had  to  surrender  his 
faith  to  the  '  higher  criticism,'  how  shall  ordinary  Christians  maintain  theirs, 
when  that  criticism  shall  have  taught  their  teachers  to  believe  it  possible  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  prophets  has  spoken  not  a  little  of  the  divine  word, 
not  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  but  in  some  ancient  and  venerated,  yet  merely 
human,  name,  like  that  of  Moses'or  of  Solomon !  This  is  one  of  those  cases 
in  which  the  old  wine  is  better  than  the  new.  It  may  be  an  instruction  and 
a  warning  to  the  Churches  in  Britain,  when  they  see  Protestant  Germany 
almost  apostate  from  the  Christian  faith,  and  this  very  largely  through  the 
operation  of  an  infidel  criticism  that  has  lowered  the  sacred  writings  to  the 
level  of  the  heathen  classics,  and  thus  surrendered  their  Divine  inspiration. 
Those  who  are  amazed  to  see  believing  men  tojring  with  the  weapons  of  a 
De  Wette,  which  may  befit  such  hand^  as  those  of  Theodore  Parker,  but 
seem  in  their  hands  to  be  more  formidable  to  friends  than  foes,  do  yet  see  all 
the  difficulties  that  frighten  their  more/  liberal '  brethren  to  stand  and  deliver 
our  common  inheritance.  But  yet,  for  instance,  the  Mosaic  authorship 
of  the  Pentateuch,  even  as  a  theory,  is  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  that  have 
been  offiered;  and  to  this  learning,  when  combined  with  logic,  will  still 
cling,  whatever  shape  the  statement  of  it  may  ultimately  assume.  .  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  a  man  of  such  learning  as  Professor  Delitzsch, 
to  whom  the  whole  immense  literature  of  Bible  criticism  is  familiar,  down  to 
the  latest  utterance  of  every  school  in  every  language  of  Europe,  after  fyrty 
years  of  scientific  labour,  though  he  does  not  hold  the  Mosaic  authorship  of 
the  entire  Pentateuch,  yet  believes  it  to  have  received  its  present  shape  from 
younger  contemporaries  of  Moses  soon  after  the  entrance  of  Israel  into 
Canaan ;  and  reverently  submits  to  all  that  it  says  regarding  its  own  author- 
ship, thus  making  Moses  the  author  of  Deuteronomy,  and  of  all  else  that  he 
is  expressly  said  to  have  written.  He  holds  the  unsatisfactory  theory  of 
double  or  supplementary  authorship, — ^one  writer,  whose  work  is  characterized 
by  the  use  of  Elohim  as  the  divine  name,  and  a  subseq]ient  writer,  whose 
supplementary  matter  is  distinguished  by  the  prevailing  use  of  the  name 
Jehovah.  While  Lengerke  placed  the  former  under  Solomon  and  the  latter 
under  Hezekiah;  while  Tuch  placed  the  former  under  Saul  and  the  latter 
under  Solomon ;  while  Bleek  carried  back  the  former  into  the  time  of  Saul 
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or  of  the  judges,  and  the  latter  to  the  beginning  of  David's  reign;  and 
Stahelin  removed  them  still  further  into  the  times  of  the  Judges  and  of  Saul 
respectively :  Professor  Delitzsch  feels  bound  to  go  a  long  step  further  back, 
and  believes  them  to  have  been  written,  and  so  to  have  formed  the  Pentateuch 
into  its  present  completeness,  on  the  very  borders  of  the  Mosaic  era.  He 
thinks  that  a  man  like  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron,  wrote  down  the  great  work 
from  Gen.  i.  1,  incorporating  what  Moses  himself  had  written ;  and  that  one 
of  those  elders  on  whom  rested  the  spirit  of  Moses  (Num.  xi.  25),  and  many 
of  whom  outlived  Joshua  (Josh.  xxiv.  31),  enlarged  this  work  under  divine 
impulse,  incorporating  the  whole  of  Deuteronomy,  and  giving  the  Pentateuch 
its  present  form.  '  And  thus  the  Pentateuch  is  Moses,  as  the  Gospels  are 
Jesus,'  although  he  thinks  many  hands  were  employed  to  put  these  sacred 
records  in  a  written  form.  Genuine  science  and  true  faith  will  eventually 
agree  to  carry  out  the  Reformation  principle  to  its  most  rigid  result,  namely, 
to  allow  God  Himself,  in  His  infallible,  Divine-human  word,  to  speak  direct 
to  every  man,  and  to  make  that  word,  correctly  interpreted,  the  final, 
unerring  arbiter  in  every  matter  on  which  it  gives  a  plain  or  implied  deliver- 
ance, and  not  least  in  the  matter  of  its  own  authorship. 


NOTES  OF  A  TOUR  THROUGH  FRANCE  AND  ITALY. 

BY  REV.  BENJAMIN  MABTIN,  A.M.,  LESUE. 

V. — Homeward  through  Lomhardy^  Switzerland^  and  France, 

Seated  in  a  long  black  gondola,  we  once  more  glide  down  the  Grand  Canal  to  the 
railway  station;  and,  crossing  a  long  bridge,  with  the  brown  sea-weed  in  the 
empty  lagoons  around,  we  leave  Venice  behmd  us,  its  towers  and  palaces  sinking 
lower  and  lower  into  the  blue  sparkling  sea. 

Rolling  along  the  Venetian  plain,  watered  bv  brown  muddy  rivers,  adorned  with 
vines  hanging  in  festoons  between  rows  of  mulberry  trees,  and  ploughed  in  differ- 
ent parts  by  six,  eight,  and  ten  white  oxen  in  tiiie  yoke,  we  reach  Vicenza,  a 
finely-situated  town,  surrounded  by  dilapidated  walls,  its  square  towers  and  stately 
edifices  rising  up  over  the  dark-brown  roofs  of  the  humbler  dwellings.  Onward 
we  speed,  over  a  district  which  grows  richer  as  we  advance,  across  white-flowing 
tributaries  of  the  swift  Adige,  past  smiling  villages  half  hid  by  cypresses,  like 
sentinels  guarding  the  sanctuary  of  the  dead,  while  a  beautiful  plain  stretches 
southwunls  towards  Arcole,  one  of  the  scenes  of  Napoleon's  early  victories ;  and 
northward  tower  the  eternal  hills,  purple  and  studded  with  chateaus  and  castles 
near  their  base,  and  shooting  up  in  gleaming  pinnacles  of  snow  into  the  azure  ^y.  . 
Arriving  at  Verona,  which  at  a  distance  has  the  appearance  of  an  old  and  some- 
what decayed  town,  we  have  a  specimen  of  the  strong  fortifications  in  the 
celebrated  Quadrilateral, — an  inner  wall  and  ramparts,  with  numerous  redoubts 
and  bastions,  an  outer  line  of  detached  forts,  and  beyond  them  all  impregnable 
forts  on  the  sarrounding  heights.  As  we  hasten  on  to  Brescia,  we  leave  behind 
us,  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  Verona,  lofty  grey  crags  piled  up  in  irregidar  masses, 
beyond  which  lies  Trent,  of  Greneral  Council  fame ;  while  away  on  the  left,  over 
those  stunted  trees  in  the  direction  of  Mantua,  whose  towers  we  fancy  we  see  in 
the  dim  distance,  stands  Villafranca,  where,  in  1859,  peace  was  concluded  between 
Napoleon  iii.  and  Francis-Joseph.  We  then  traverse  the  region  in  which  the 
allied  armies  of  France  and  Sardinia  fought  the  battles  which  led  to  that  peace. 
Lake  Garda,  on  whose  shores  Garibaldi  performed  some  of  his  most  brilliant 
exploits,  shortly  comes  into  view,  its  blue  waters  lying  peacefully  among  the 
purple  hills,  olive-clad  in  their  lower  and  vine-clad  in  their  higher  ranges. 
Crossing  the  Mincio,  we  look  out,  as  we  pass  from  the  strongly-fortified  Peschiera 
to  Desenzano,  over  the  broken,  undulating,  and  somewhat  barren  region  where 
the  battle  of  Solferino,  one  of  the  bloodiest  of  modem  times,  was  fought.    Quit- 
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ting  Brescia,  whose  fine  edifices  and  lovely  enyirons  enchant  the'  eye,  we  run  orer 
richly -cultivated  liuids,  with  sweet  villages  nestling  under  the  reddish  rocks  in 
the  background,  and  reach  Bergamo.  Turning  towards  the  south-east,  and  leaving 
the  hills  behind  us,  we  run  along  beautiful  light-green  plains,  cross  the  Adda  with 
its  peculiarly  deep-blue  waters,  skirt  numerous  brown  fields  cut  up  into  squares 
by  deep  water-courses  for  irrigation,  and  erelong  catching  a  glimpse  of  the 
snow-white  pinnacles  of  its  celebrated  Cathedral,  enter  Milan,  the  capital  of 
Lombardy. 

Finely  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  phun,  and  repeatedly  devastated,  Milan 
was  all  but  destroyed  in  the  twelfth  century  by  Fredeiick  Barbarossa ;  but,  after 
many  trying  vicissitudes,  it  has  now,  with  a  population  of  above  two  hundred 
thousand,  attained  great  wealth  and  prosperity.  Walking  through  its  narrow  but 
clean  and  well-causewayed,  although,  from  the  height  and  sombre  hue  of  the 
houses,  somewhat  gloomy  streets,  let  us  visit  the  GaUeria  Vittorio  Emmanuele,  a 
large  cruciform  arcade,  adorned  with  the  most  brilliant  shops,  lit  up  by  two 
thousand  gas-jets  flaming  around  the  lofty  central  cupola,  and  filled  with  fashion- 
able crowds  of  dark-eyed  citizens  chatting  and  joking  in  groups,  young  men  and 
maidens,  old  men  and  matrons,  quietiy  enJQying  their  evening  promenade,  and 
the  usual  complement  of  tricky  boys  at  their  harmless  fun.  Passing,  in  the  fore- 
noon, through  long  dull  streets,  we  come  to  a  suppressed  Dominican  convent,  now 
used  as  cavalry  barracks,  and,  entering  what  was  once  the  refectory,  we  find  our- 
selves in  front  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  masterpiece  of  the  Last  Supper,  faded  and 
in  parts  obliterated,  as  if  eaten  out  by  the  dampness  of  the  wall.  The  divine 
expression  of  mingled  majesty,  sorrow,  and  love  in  the  countenance  of  Christ,  and 
the  characteristics  of  the  disciples  so  harmoniously  blended,  are  not  only  conspi- 
cuously manifest  in  the  blurred  original,  but  are  brought  out  into  greater  pro- 
minence by  contrast  with  even  the  l^  of  the  mechanically  correct,  but  compara- 
tively spiritiess  copies  beside  it.  Thence  we  go  to  S.  Ambrogio,  one  of  the  few 
very  old  buildings  in  Milan.  It  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  the  entrance  courts, 
surrounded  by  cloisters,  which  contain  frescoes  and  tombstones,  is  of  the  fourth 
century ;  but  it  is  a  severe  strain  on  your  credulity  when  you  are  told  that  these 
old  massive  wooden  doors  are  the  veritable  barriers  which  Ambrose  closed  against 
the  blood-stained  and  impenitent  llieodosius,  and  a  wild  freak  of  the  imagination 
to  suppose  that  this  black  serpent  erected  on  a  pole  inside  the  church  is  the 
same  as  that  which  Moses  lifted  up  in  the  wilderness !  Crossing  a  wide  open  space 
adorned  with  a  few  trees,  visiting  the  marble  Arch  of  Peace,  which  was  erected 
to  commemorate  the  Italian  conquests  of  Napoleon  i.,  and  is  now  converted  into 
a  monument  of  Italian  unity,  and  getting  a  peep  through  a  chink  in  the  doors  of 
a  large  amphitheatre  constructed  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  arena,  we  visit  the 
Picture  Gallery,  and  there  inspect  valuable  frescoes  of  Scripture  subjects,  paintings 
by  Titian,  Veronese,  and  Raphael,  and  sculptures  by  Canova  and  Thorvaldsen. 
Returning  to  the  centre  of  the  city,  we  enter  the  Royal  Palace,  and  wander  through 
.  its  spacious  rooms,  resplendent  in  hangings  of  red,  blue,  green,  and  gold.  Let  us 
now  walk  round  the  Cathedral,  an  immense  pile  of  white  marble,  which  has  been 
slowly  growing  up  to  its  present  state  of  perfection  for  five  hundred  years.  Its 
walls,  adorned  to  excess  with  rich  carving  and  innumerable  statues,  rise  high  above 
all  other  edifices,  and  shoot  up  into  airy  spires,  Uke  slender  tree-tops  powdered 
with  snow.  After  passing  from  the  light  of  heaven  into  the  solenm  gloom  within, 
sauntering  round  its  majestic,  but  bare,  cheerless,  double  aisles,  admiring  the 
delusive  painted  fretwork  on  the  roof  and  the  richly-illuminated  windows,  and 
reading  the  earnest  requests  to  the  living  to  pray  for  the  dead  and  for  the  inter- 
cession of  the  glorified  saints  on  behalf  of  the  living,  we  ascend  by  a  narrow  flight 
of  steps  first  to  the  roof,  and  then,  by  a  partially  open  staircase,  to  the  summit  of 
the  tower,  whence,  from  a  height  of  nearly  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  we  look 
down  on  the  white  grove  of  delicately-carved  turrets  and  the  dark  brown  roofs  of 
the  city,  spreading  out  on  all  sides  towards  the  rich  plain,  so  long  the  theatre  for 
the  display  of  miUtary  genius  and  the  battlefield  of  Europe ;  while  we  try  to  dis- 
tinguish in  the  west  and  north  Monte  Vise,  Mont  Blanc,  and  the  Matterhom 
among  the  countless  peaks  that  rise  above  the  broad  black  line  of  mountains  on 
the  horizon. 
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On  tbe  way  to  the  Lake  of  Gomo  we  traverse  at  first  a  fertile  ^lain,  covered  with 
vinevards  and  mulberry  plantatioDS ;  then,  after  leaving  Monza,  in  whose  cathedral 
the  famous  iron  crown  of  Lombardy  is  kept,  we  come  to  a  hilly  country.  Beautiful 
villas  look  out  from  the  trees ;  slender  pines  clothe  the  hill-sides ;  torrents  swollen 
by  the  rains  dash  down  the  glens ;  white  wreaths  of  vapour  envelope  the  heights ; 
the  valleys  open  up  and  disclose  a  storm-swept  lake  lying  in  the  midst  of  mist- 
crowned  mountains.  There,  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  stands  Gomo,  its  irregular 
streets  gathered  round  its  conspicuous  marble  Gathedral.  Driving  round  the  lake 
under  a  pelting  rain,  we  pass  the  village  of  Gernobbio  and  rest  at  the  Villa  d'Este, 
once  the  residence  of  Queen  Garoline,  the  consort  of  George  iv.,  and  now  enlarged 
and  converted  into  a  spacious  hotel,  glittering  with  marble  inside  and  surrounded 
by  gardens,  with  grottos  and  statues,  sloping  down  to  the  water's  edge.  As  we 
sit  at  night  in  one  of  the  tapestried  rooms  formerly  occupied  by  the  unfortunate 
queen,  vivid  lightnings  play  round  the  lone .  house,  and  thunder-peals  breaking 
overhead  reverberate  among  the  mountains.  Morning  dawns  bright  and  beautifuL 
The  variously-rounded  mountains^  with  brows  furrowed  by  the  storms  of  time,  and 
small  white  cottages  gleamiag  amid  their  wooded  spurs,  stretch  away  northward 
far  beyond  our  vision.  The  lake,  almost  unrippled  save  by  heavily-laden  barge  or 
small  skiff,  peacefully  reposes  in  the  brilliant  sunshine.  Waterfalls,  with  a  con- 
stant rushing,  thundering  sound,  in  which  there  ore  varied  undertones  blended 
in  exquisite  harmony,  leap  foaming  over  the  dark  rocks.  The  aged  village  priest, 
in  long  threadbare  coat  and  with  black  cap  on  the  crown  of  his  head,  may  be  seen 
returning  from  his  humble  red-painted  church,  with  Madonna  looking  meekly 
down  on  the  simple  worshippers  as  they  retire.  Nature  herself  keeps  Sabbath 
along  tiie  lovely  shores  of  these  Italian  lakes,  and  among  the  magnificent  moun- 
tains and  lone  valleys  of  this  earthly  paradise.  Sitting  by  the  marble  steps  which 
lead  down  to  the  lake,  and  listening  to  the  liquid  music  of  the  wavelets  lapping  on 
the  pebbles  at  our  feet,  we  drink  in  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  scenery. 

*  Sweet  vision!  do  not  fade  away;  linger  until  my  heart  shall  take 
Into  itself  the  summer  day,  and  all  the  glory  of  the  lake.' 

Leaving  the  lovely  blue  Italian  lakes  girdled  by  their  green  mountains,  we  are 
soon  rolling  over  the  verdant  valley  of  the  Tioino,  whose  blue  transparent  waters, 
issuing  from  Lake  Maggiore,  rapidly  hasten  towards  the  Po.  Here,  as  we  approach 
the  river,  is  a  pyramidEd  monument  erected  on  the  battlefield  of  Magenta,  and 
yonder  are  the  green  mounds  forming  the  humble  sepulchre  of  the  soldiers 
slaughtered  there.  As  the  town  of  Novara  comes  into  view,  we  are  whirling 
through  another  battlefield,  almost  thirty  years  ago  covered  with  the  dead  and 
dying,  and  now  with  many  of  its  fields  under  water,  over  which  the  sower  is  busy 
scattering  his  rice-seed.  A  severe  thunder-storm  breaks  over  the  country  as  we 
quit  Yercelli,  shrouding  the  hills  in  darkness  and  whitening  the  fields  with  hail. 
Towns  and  villages  succeed  each  other  in  rapid  succession  as  we  speed  over  the 
rich  plains  of  Piedmont,  till,  as  the  sun  shines  out  over  the  royal  burial-church 
on  the  summit  of  a  darkly-wooded  range  of  hills,  we  sweep  round  their  base  and 
enter  Turin,  the  capital  of  Piedmont. 

The  situation  of  Turin  is  very  advantageous  as  a  centre  of  commerce;  its 
environs  are  extremely  beautiful ;  its  sacred  edifices  are  neither  so  ancient  nor  so 
rich  in  works  of  art  as  very  deeply  to  interest  the  stranger ;  its  streets,  spacious 
and  clean,  run  at  right  angles  to  one  another ;  its  rows  of  houses  are  lofty  and 
regularly  built,  some  of  them  having  pillared  arcades  along  their  entire  course ;  its 
population,  above  two  hundred  thousand,  is  intelligent,  industrious,  and  apparently 
prosperous;  and  its  principal  article  of  trade,  from  which  its  wealth  is  chiefly 
derived,  is  silk.  Walking  through  its  broad  streets,  examining  the  statues  in  its 
numerous  squares,  and  paying  short  visits  to  some  of  its  churches,  we  gradually 
wend  our  way  to  the  banks  of  the  Po,  cross  a  granite  bridge,  climb  a  w(x>ded  hiU 
crowned  with  a  Gapuchin  monastery,  and  from  a  broad  terrace  look  down  on  the 
peaceful  river  winding  beneath,  the  wide-spreading  regularly-built  city,  over  which 
rises  the  singular  tapering  tower  of  the  Jewish  synagogue ;  while,  sweeping  the 
eye  round  the  horizon  from  north  to  west,  we  see  the  fleecy  clouds  resting  on  the 
Bummit  of  Monte  Bosa,  the  valley  opening  up  between  the  purple  hills  leading 
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upwards  to  Mont  Gems,  and  tbe  Yaudois  valleys,  '  where  the  truth  was  kept  bo 
pure  of  old,'  sloping  up  towards  Monte  Yiso. 

On  a  clear,  bright  morning  we  set  out  for  Mont  Oenis.  The  peaceful  plains  are 
filled  with  cattle ;  old  castles  appear  on  the  distant  heights ;  the  snowciad  peaks 
of  the  lofty  mountains  shine  so  bright  that  the  fleecy  clouds  assume  a  pale  tint 
beside  them.  In  the  valley  of  the  Dora  Riparia,  torrents  white  with  foam  rush 
along  their  broad  channels ;  small  huts  surrounded  by  green  patches  of  vegetation 
appear  on  the  hUl-sides ;  while  the  sunlight,  falling  on  black  rock,  pure  snow,  and 
blue  sky,  clothe  the  scene  in  surpassing  beauty.  Winding  up  through  a  narrow 
gorge,  we  next  look  out  on  the  white  threads  of  waterfalls  streaming  down  the 
black  rocks,  terraces  for  vines  on  the  slopes  above,  and  hamlets  consisting  of 
picturesque  nut-brown  cottages,  that  in  the  distance  seem  dwarfed  into  rows  of 
oirds'  cages  hung  out  along  the  moimtain^s  brow.  Here  is  a  woman  in  wide 
straw-hat  holding  up  a  railway  signal ;  there,  one  of  her  sturdy  sisters  breaking 
stones ;  and  yonder,  under  a  chestnut  tree,  are  brown -visaged  peasants  dining  on 
black  bread  and  wine.  Higher  and  higher  we  mount,  till,  when  we  are  about 
4000  feet  up,  the  vegetation  becomes  extremely  scant,  and  only  a  few  pines  are 
scattered  over  the  Mis ;  snow  covers  the  roofs  of  the  Swiss-like  cottages ;  and 
among  a  few  black-faced  sheep  trots  one  tender  lamb.  For  half-an-hour  we  are 
in  the  Mont  Genis  tunnel,  with  4000  feet  of  rock  above,  and  as  many  beneath  us  ; 
and  when  we  emerge,  we  see  on  the  slopes  overhead  snow-covered  plantations  of 
pine,  and  around  us  the  rugged  shoulders  of  the  mountains,  down  which  we  wind 
to  Modane,  where  we  bid  farewell  to  Italy  and  enter  France. 

Our  next  journey  lies  through  Savoy  to  Geneva.  Descending  the  valley  of  the 
Arc,  and  passing  deep  gorges  and  the  massive  columns  of  the  hiUs  pUed  up  on 
either  hand,  the  country  ^adually  opens  out,  till,  over  the  biUowy  shoulders  of 
the  mountains,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  Mont  Blanc,  with  its  highest  sammits 
shrouded  in  mist.  Grossing  the  oroad  valley  of  the  Is^re,  with  its  hillsides  clad 
with  vines,  and  getting  a  passing  glance  of  Ohambery,  a  small  irregularly-built 
town  beautifully  situated  between  purple  hills,  we  skirt  Lac  du  Bourget  with  its 
dull- green  waters,  on  whose  banks  stands  Aix-les-Bains,  annually  visited  by 
thousands  of  invalids  for  the  sake  of  its  hot  sulphur  springs.  Then,  as  ^y  begins 
to  decline,  we  enter  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  and,  with  its  rapid  waters  flowing 
between  deep  narrow  banks  on  one  side,  and  the  sable  hills  of  Jura  towering  up 
on  the  other,  we  whirl  past  white  cottages  and  dark-roofed  villages,  and  enter 
Geneva. 

Our  first  view  of  Geneva  is  by  moonlight.  It  is  late  when  we  walk  through  its 
almost  silent  streets,  some  of  which,  broad  and  straight,  are  bordered  by  imposing- 
looking  edifices,  while  others,  narrow  and  winding,  run  between  old  and  dingy 
dwellings.  Standing  on  one  of  its  bridges,  we  look  up  along  the  broad  bosom  of 
the  Leman  Lake,  sparkling  in  the  silvery  radiance,  and  down  towards  the  Rhone 
as  it  rushes  out  of  the  lake  on  its  impetuous  course  towards  the  ocean. 

*  AU  heaven  and  earth  are  still,  from  the  high  host 
Of  stars  to  the  lulled  lake  and  mountain  coast.' 

Strolling  through  Geneva  by  daylight,  we  are  struck  with  the  extreme  beauty  of 
its  situation, — ^facing,  on  the  one  side,  the  dark-brown  shoulders  of  lofty  mount^s, 
and  on  the  other  the  deep  blue  placid  lake,  girdled  by  its  amphitheatre  of  hills. 
Among  other  places  of  interest,  we  visit  the  Gathedral  where  Galvin  preached, 
but  where  his  doctrine  is  no  longer  heard,  —  an  edifice  elegant  in  design  and 
durable  in  construction,  but  totally  destitute  of  the  gorgeous  paintings  and  marble 
altars  so  common  in  Gatholic  churches.  For  the  Protestant  stranger  there  is 
more  interest  in  Galvin 's  old  brown  wooden  chair  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
pulpit,  and  the  curious  black  antique  pillar  at  the  door,  still  used  for  collecting  the 
offerings  of  the  worshippers,  than  in  many  of  the  gilded  shrines  and  painted 
Madonnas  so  frequently  met  with  on  the  Gontinent.  In  a  quiet,  narrow  street,  we 
find  the  house  of  the  Reformer,  which,  like  that  of  ELnox  in  Edinburgh,  seems  to 
have  been  of  a  very  plain,  humble  description.  Dreading,  apparently,  lest  Ids  burial- 
place  should  ever  become  a  resort  of  Protestant  pilgrims,  he  desired  that  no  tomb- 
stone should  be  erected  over  his  remains,  so  that  the  exact  spot  of  his  sepulture  is 
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oolf  a  matter  of  uncertain  tradition.  In  a  similarlf  narrow  street,  we  come  on 
one  of  the  many  residenoeB  of  the  erratic  Rousseau ;  and  in  a  fine  bronze  statue  of 
him,  erected  on  an  island  in  the  lake,  we  have  an  opportunity  of  studying  the 
refined  intellectual  features  of  that  *  self -torturing  sophist/  Calvin  and  Rousseau^ 
— how  strange  that  these  names  should  be  so  often  mentioned  together  in  Geneva  I 
Unlike  each  other  in  their  principles,  their  aims,  and  their  lives,  they  were  alike 
only  in  the  extraordinary  influence  they  exercised  over  their  own  age, — Calvin,  in 
extending  and  establishing  the  Reformation  ;  Rousseau,  in  propagating  principles 
which  1^  to  the  French  Revolution.  The  one  was  a  vain,  sceptical,  sentimental 
philosopher,  who  could  weep  over  imaginary  woes,  but  had  no  tear  for  the  victims 
of  his  own  vice ;  and  the  other  was  a  man  of  God,  whose  comprehensive  mind  and 
unselfish  life  were  devoted  to  God's  glory  and  the  good  of  man.  Almost  dead  in 
the  city  where  he  taught,  Calvin's  influence  is  still  powerfully  active  throughout 
the  Protestant  world ;  and  the  speculations  of  Rousseau,  after  corrupting  his  own 
age,  are  still  bearing  bitter  fruit  in  ours.  In  the  Public  Library,  which  we  next 
visit,  we  see  most  interesting  portraits  of  the  Reformers, — Luther  with  his  bold, 
defiant  air,  Calvin  with  his  keen  intellectual  features,  and  Knox  with  his  eagle 
eye ;  the  thin,  yellow,  wearied-looking  countenance  of  Farrel,  the  grey  eye  and 
white  beard  of  Beza,  and  the  full  brow  and  comely  face  of  Zuingle.  In  the  collec- 
tion of  autographs,  note  that  of  Voltaire,  whose  pen  prepared  France  for  a  Re- 
public, and  Bonaparte's,  whose  sword  destroyed  it.  Is  it  of  purpose  that  the 
signature  of  Louis  xiv.  is  placed  so  near  that  of  James  Watt,  whose  comparatively 
obscure  life  has  accelerated  the  progress  of  the  world  by  centuries,  while  the  reign 
of  the  Grand  Monarch  retarded  it  by  many  generations? 

After  having  seen  what  is  most  interesting  in  the  Town,  we  sail  up  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  to  Lausanne.  As  we  look  behind  us,  we  see,  stretching  along  the  blue 
edge  of  the  lake,  the  white  line  of  houses  over  which  rise  the  towers  of  the 
Cathedral  and  the  gilded  domes  of  the  Greek  Church ;  while  beyond  it  are  seen 
broad  brown  hills  streaked  with  white,  and  in  the  distance  the  snowy  gleaming 
summits  of  Mont  Blanc.  Around  us  are  the  peculiarly  deep-blue  waters  of  the 
placid  Leman,  with  white  lateen-sails  like  birds  skimming  along  its  bosom,  and 
from  the  snow-capped  ridges  of  the  dark  Jura  range  blow  down  on  us  keen  cutting 
winds  which  remind  us  of  our  northern  home.  One  by  one  the  sweet  villages  on 
the  quiet  shores  are  passed, — ^Versoix,  Coppet,  Nyon,  RoUe,  Merges,  with  their 
quaint  old  towers  and  lovely  environs ;  and  tnen  Ouchy  is  reached,  whence  a  short 
drive  uphill  between  neat  villas  brings  us  to  Lausanne,  beautifully  situated  on  the 
terraced  slopes  of  a  hill,  where  for  five  years  dwelt  the  young  Gibbon,  cultivating 
his  great  powers  and  laying  in  those  vast  stores  of  knowledge  wliich  he  afterwards 
used  both  to  illustrate  history  and  *  sap  a  solemn  creed  with  solemn  sneer.'  Then, 
skirting  the  lake  as  day  declines,  we  continue  our  journey  to  Berne.  The 
surrounding  mountains,  with  the  irregular  white  line  lying  along  their  heights, 
assume  a  reddish-purple  tint,  the  slanting  sunbeams  tinge  the  blue  waters  with 
an  orange  hue,  the  reddened  west  fades  into  darkness,  and  the  dim  outline  of 
the  landscape  alone  is  visible.  But,  as  the  rising  moon  begins  to  shed  its  soft 
light  around,  there  flit  past  us  rounded  hills,  undulating  valleys,  white  dashing 
streams,  high-roofed  houses,  small  hamlets  and  larger  towns,  and  at  length 
appear  the  scattered  lights  of  Berne,  the  capital  of  the  chief  canton  of  Switzer- 
land. 

Unable,  owing  to  a  cloudy  sky,  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  Bernese  Alps,  which  in 
clear  weather  are  said  to  present  such  a  magnificent  spectacle  from  the  town,  we 
continue  our  journey  to  B&le.  Shortly  after  the  houses  and  spires  of  Berne  have 
disappeared,  we  pass  immense  masses  of  sandstone  pierced  by  caves.  The  grey 
mists  trailing  along  the  mountains,  the  dark-green  pine  plantations  on  the  hill- 
sides, and  the  fresh  pastures  of  the  uplands,  remind  us  more  of  Scotland  than  any 
place  we  have  yet  seen.  The  population  seems  in  some  places  sparse,  but  indus- 
trious. Here,  are  peasants  working  near  a  village,  clad  in  blue  blouse,  black 
belt,  brown  breeches,  and  wide  boots  up  to  the  knee ;  there,  are  some  sturdy 
soldiers  on  the  way  to  military  exercise,  in  dark-blue  coats,  light-blue  trousers, 
and  with  brown  knapsack  on  their  back ;  and  on  yonder  high-road  mark  nine 
cold-faced  school-boys,  with  only  three  bonnets  among  them,  running  and  shouting 
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towards  the  humble  school-hoiue  on  the  road^side,  while  behind  them  ore  three 
litUe  girk  in  bine  £ro<^,  and  with  dates  in  their  arms  nearly  as  big  as  themaelTeB, 
hopping  and  ^pping  with  the  lightest  of  hearts.  Now,  we  pass  f arm-hooaes  witii 
their  brown  roofe  prolonged  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground,  and  snrroanded 
by  chestnnt  trees;  now,  numerous  cattle-sheds  scattered  oyer  the  pasture-lands; 
and,  as  we  dmw  near  to  Olten,  large  mills  and  factories  in  the  yalleys,  and  on  the 
heights  further  on  the  old  castle  of  Wartburg.  Erdong  we  reach  B&le,  one  of  the 
lai^t  and  wealthiest  towns  in  the  Swiss  Confederation. 

Leayiug  Bftle,  we  pass  from  Switxerhmd  into  Germany,  and  run  along  the  broad 
Talley  of  the  lUiine,  the  tall  dark  poplars  in  the  distance  marking  the  fine  of  its 
flow,  and  arrive  at  Mulhouse.  Trayeraing  the  yall^  forming  the  pass  between  the 
Vosges  mountains  on  the  right  and  the  Jura  on  the  left,  we  cross  from  Grermany 
into  France,  and  reach  Belfort,  whose  impregnable  fortress — close  by  the  side  d. 
which  the  train  passes — ^resisted  all  the  attacks  of  the  Crermans,  while  the  French 
army,  defeated  in  the  open  field,  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Switzerland.  On 
the  way  to  Ohaumont,  the  country  broadens  out  into  wide  plains  waying  with 
com,  and  without  hedge  or  yisible  landmark ;  rows  of  polled  trees  and  acres  of 
yines  with  their  grey  forests  of  slender  stakes  appear ;  yiUage  spires  look  out  from 
the  green  clumps  of  trees ;  and  red-tiled  towns  are  seen  lying  in  the  peaceful 
green  yalleys.  Croesing  the  pleasant  yalley  of  the  Aube,  and  entering  that  of  the 
Seine,  we  reach  Troyes,  whence  a  long  ride  through  a  fruitful  level  country  brings 
us,  as  the  golden  rays  of  the  setting  sun  fall  on  white-flowing  river  and  green- 
waving  fleld,  back  again  to  Paris. 

BemaiDing  in  that  fascinating  capital  till  we  had  visited  the  places  of  interest 
not  formerly  overtaken,  we  thereafter  re-traverse  the .  country  between  Amiens, 
Boulogne,  and  Calais,  and  cross  the  Channel  to  the  white  cliffs  of  Dover ;  and,  after 
a  day  or  two  spent  in  London,  we  hasten  homeward,  somewhat  fatigued  in  body, 
but  greatly  remshed  in  mind,  to  our  country,  friends,  and  work. 


LORD  AMBERLErS  'ANALYSIS  OF  RELIGIOUS  BELIEF.'* 

A  DISTINGUISHED  contributor  to  this  Magazine,  in  a  recent  article  upon  the  Duke 
of  Somerset's  little  book,  made  some  trenchant  remarks  upon  the  new-bwn 
theological  proclivities  of  the  English  aristocracy,  for  which  Lord  Amberley's 
posthumous  work  affords  additional  justification.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
these  aristocratic  tendencies  will  mark  an  epoch  in  theology.  It  might  even  be 
hinted  that,  associated  as  they  have  invariably  been  of  late  with  a  rationalistic 
and  negative  criticism,  they  are  virtually  religious  modes  of  the  communistic  spirit 
which  seeks  to  level  political  no  less  than  religious  distinctions,  and  whidi  is 
therefore  somewhat  inconsistent  with  the  social  pretensions  of  a  tilled  representa- 
tive of  an  effete  feudalism.  But,  letting  the  inconsistency  pass,  and  even  suppos- 
ing that  the  *  traditional '  theology  wfll  survive  the  assaults  of  a  duke  or  a 
viscount,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  some  noble  lords  have  a  soul 
above  pigeon-shooting,  horse-racing,  and  other  kinds  of  polite  and  imbecile  black - 
leggism.  Unquestionably,  if  Christianity  is  worth  retaining,  it  must  be  capalde  of 
bearing  critidsm  from  all  quarters;  and  while  intelligent  Christians  wUl  be 
stimulated  to  a  more  rational  system  of  apologetics  by  these  assaults,  the  critics 
themselves  are  infinitely  more  worthy  of  respect  than  others  of  their  class,  who 
seem  to  think  that  man's  chief  end  is  to  scale  the  Matterhom  or  win  '  the  Derby.' 
The  late  Lord  Amberley,  judging  from  Lady  Russell's  prefatory  note,  and  from 
the  terms  of  his  dedication  of  his  lx>ok  to  his  deceased  wife,  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  high  character  and  earnest  aim.  His  principles,  we  think,  did  not  impair 
his  moral  sentiments  and  sympathies  half  as  thoroughly  as  they  would  impair  those 
of  the  class  who  are  likely  to  adopt  them  at  second-hand,  because  a  negative 
theorist  in  religion  is  usuidly  better  than  his  opinions,  whereas  the  personfi  who 
accept  his  opinions  generally  hail  them  as  a  reasoned  apology  for  their  own  want 
of  moral  and  religious  excellence.   Though  the  book  itself  reveals  defective  spiritual 
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capacity  and  a  strong  reactionary  bias  against  Christian  doctrine,  we  can  find 
nothing  in  it  to  warrant  our  impeaching  the  anthor^s  sincerity.  Nothing  can  be 
more  unfair  or  irrelevant  than  the  attempt  to  refute  a  sceptic  by  imputing  to  him 
a  bad  motif,  even  when  his  object  is  far  from  unexceptionable.  But  m  the  present 
case  there  is  no  excuse  for  such  a  course,  hom  Amberley  seems  perfectly 
sincere,  and  his  opinions  must  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth  in  themselves. 

The  primary  question,  in  connection  with  the  appearance  of  a  work  like  tiiis,  is 
the  intellectual  prepossessions  and  standpoint  of  the  writer.  These,  in  Lord 
Amberley^s  case,  seem  to  be  of  a  hybrid  order.  He  is  a  materialist,  inasmuch  as 
he  accepts  the  doctrine  of  abiogenesis.  He  is  the  reverse,  inastnuch  as  he  believes 
that  the  soul  is  distinct  from  the  body.  '  Matter,'  he  says  (voL  ii.  p.  451),  ^  is 
supposed  in  this  (i,e,  the  materialistic)  philosophy  to  be  a  parent  of  mind,  A 
bridge  is  sought  to  be  thrown  across  the  great  gulf  which  is  fixed  between  us  and 
the  world  without ;  but  the  moment  we  seek  to  walk  over  this  imaginary  bridge,  it 
crashes  beneath  our  feet,  and  we  are  hurled  into  the  abyss  below.  Between  that 
which  feels,  thinks,  perceives,  and  reasons,  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  which  is 
felt,  thought  about,  perceived,  and  reasoned  on,  there  is  no  communitv  of  nature.' 
He  even  says  (p.  446)  that  ^  matter  is  never  sensation,  and  cannot  be  conceived 
as  ever  becoming  sensation.'  The  most  ardent  intuitionalist  could  not  say 
more.  But  such  a  declaration  is  obviously  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of 
abiogenesis,  which  asserts  that  life  and  sensation,  thought  and  sentiment,  are  evolved 
from  non-sentient  and  non-intelligent  materials.  Lord  Amberley  seems  to  have 
been  conscious  of  this  inconsistency,  for  he  tries  very  unsuccessfiuly  to  evade  the 
inference  that,  if  protoplasm  is  the  parent  of  all  things,  it  must  necessarily  be  the 
parent  of  thought  Generally  speaking,  this  half-materialistic,  half-spiritual 
conception  of  human  nature  does  not  modify  Lord  Amberley's  antipathy  to 
revealed  religion,  though  it  renders  it  more  extraordinary. 

He  essays  to  do  for  religion  what  Darwin  has  done  for  physiology.  His  estimate 
of  Christianity  is  based  upon  the  comparative  anatomy  of  other  creeds,  and  his 
conclusion,  thus  far  also  resembling  Darwin's,  is  that  all  religions  are  the  products 
of  spiritual  evolution.  The  protoplasm  from  which  he  develops  all  varieties  <^ 
religious  belief  is  a  vague  sense  of  'the  Unknowable.'  This  is  the  fundamental 
postulate  of  all  human  creeds, — ^  the  lushakeable  belief  in  an  unchangeable,  though 
unknowable,  reality '  (vol  ii.  p.  485).  This  conviction  alone  he  di^iL&es  with 
the  name  of  faith.  It  is,  he  maintains,  the  only  religious  reality,  and  all  definite 
systematized  human  creeds  are  untrustworthy  human  perversions  of  it.  Here 
emerges  another  inconsistency  with  the  evolution  theory.  Physiological  evolu- 
tionists do  not  feel  themselves  compelled,  by  their  statement  of  &  prima  materies,  to 
denounce  as  fictitious  or  inferior  its  subsequent  modifications.  According  to 
their  view,  on  the  contrary,  man,  for  example,  is  as  real  as  protoplasm,  and  at  the 
same  time  far  superior  to  it.  With  Darwin,  evolution  is  progressive ;  with  Amberley 
it  is  retrogressive.  With  the  former,  it  ascends  from  a  formless  and  imperfect 
simplicity  to  a  complex  and  perfect  unity ;  with  the  latter,  it  degenerates  from  a 
supposed  oneness  and  verity  into  manifold  and  degrading  error.  Of  these  two 
theories  of  evolution,  it  is  evident  that  Darwin's  (whatever  be  its  absolute  merits) 
is  at  once  more  inherently  logical,  and  more  in  accordance  with  ascertained  facts. 

Lord  Amberley's  method  is  to  give  a  history  of  the  leading  religions  of  the  world, 
and  to  select  from  them  common  features  of  resemblance  to  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity. These  common  points  of  resemblance  he  adduces  as  proofs  of  the  un- 
inspired source  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  It  is  interesting  to  notice,  by  the  way, 
that  these  points  of  resemblance  were  at  one  time  regarded  as  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  rdigion  of  the  Old  Testament  was  the  primal  source  of  all  other  faiths. 
This  erroneous  apologetic  arose  from  ignorance  of  the  great  antiquity  of  these  other 
faiths,  and  is  now  defunct  among  educated  persons,  though  it  is  our  prima  fade 
objection  to  Lord  Amberley's  method,  that  it  assumes  that  the  recent  conversion  of 
the  syllogism  renders  its  new  inference  unquestionable.  A  curious  fallacy  is 
perpetrated  in  such  an  assumption.  The  Christian  religion  is  assumed  to  be  a 
natural  religion  in  order  that  it  may  be  proved  to  be  so, — a  process  somewhat 
analogous  to  condemning  a  prisoner  first  and  trying  him  afterwards.  Such  a 
iault  in  method,  however,  is  merely  formal ;  for  'd  the  assumption  be  established 
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as  a  fact,  it  matters  very  little  how  it  is  establisbed.  How,  then,  does  Lord 
Amberley  succeed  la  his  attempt  to  reduce  Christianity  and  Judaism  to  the 
uninspired  lerel  of  natural  religions?  In  trying  to  answer  this  question,  we 
would  premise  that  want  of  space  precludes  our  doing  more  than  indicating  Ihe 
general  principles  on  which  his  argument  is  founded. 

The  first  yolume,  after  dealing  with  the  yarious  forms  of  ritual  common  to  all 
creeds,  proceeds  to  give  a  critical  history  of  the  six  *  founders  of  the  great  religions 
of  ihe  world,'  who  are,  according  to  Lord  Amberley — Confucius,  Tab-Tsfe,  Si^ya- 
muni  or  Gautama  Buddha,  Zoroaster,  Mohammed,  and  Jesus  Christ.    It  is  not 
surnrising  that  the  first  fire  of  these  founders  of  religions  should  reach  a  most 
exalted  magnitude  of  wisdom  and  excellence  in  Lord  Amberley's  eyes,  when  we 
reflect  that  the  effect  of  such  indiscriminate  admiration  as  he  accords  them  is  to 
detract  &om  the  supremacy  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.    These  five  impostors  would 
bulk  yery  contemptibly  in  the  estimation  of  cultured  minds  in  the  present  day,  if 
they  were  not  foimd  of  service  in  the  attempt  to  undermine  Christianity.     Who^ 
then,  are  these  rivals  of  the  divine  Redeemer?    Of  Tab-Ts^  and  Zoroaster  nothing 
is  known  but  their  doctrines.    We  suppose,  however,  that  Mohammed  is  no  stranger 
to  our  readers.    He  is  the  *  hero '  who  propagated  a  fatalistic  creed  by  the  sword, 
who  published  successive  revelations  to  palliate  his  successive  debaucheries,  whose 
conception  of  heaven  was  a  nightmal'e  of  sensuality,  and  whose  yotaries  have 
recently  ^  converted '  some  15,(]^  defenceless  men,  women,  and  children  in  Bui. 
garia  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  bestial  Prophet.    Let  '  hero- worshippers '  say 
what  they  will,  there  is  and  can  be  no  mentioning  the  name  of  Jesus  in  the  same 
breath  with  that  of  the  ^  Prophet  ^  of  the  Bashi-Bazonks.    Confucius  seems  to 
have  been  a  remarkably  sensible  man,  and,  much  to  the  disgust  of  Lord  Amberley, 
who  lays  hold  of  anything  that  may  be  construed  as  parallel  to  some  part  of  Christ's 
life,  contrived  to  get  into  the  world  and  to  get  out  of  it  without  any  attendant 
prodigies.    The  creed  of  Confucius  embraces  politics  as  well  as  religion  proper, 
and  he  expresses  his  opinions  in  a  series  of  wearisome  truisms,  the  popularity  of 
which  at  the  present  day  among  the  Chinese  is  a  striking  example  of  the  unpro- 
gressiveness  of  that  extraordinary  people,  who  move  in  a  perpetual  drde  of  imper- 
fect knowledge  and  consummate  vanity.    Lord  Amberley  fturely  must  have  been 
unconsciously  biassed  in  favour  of  Confucius,  when  he  could  describe  (vol.  i.  p. 
209)  the  following  sentences  as  *  apothegms,  the  point  and  excellence  of  which 
have  never  been  surpassed:'  'A  scholar  whose  mind  is  set  on  trutii,  and  who 
is  ashamed  of  bad  clothes  and  bad  food,  is  not  fit  to  be  discoursed  with.'     ^  Where 
the  solid  qualities  are  in  excess  of  accomplishments,  we  have  rusticity ;  where  the 
accomplishments  are  in  excess  of  the  solid  qualities,  we  have  the  manners  of  a 
derk.'    All  this  is  very  true,  and  proves  Confucius  to  have  been  a  painfully  sensible 
man,  but  it  is  as  free  irom  moral  or  literary  excellence  as  the  multiplication  table, 
and  quite  as  little  likely  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Lord  Amberley  also— somewhat  suicidally,  as  it  appears  to  us — stakes  care  to  inform 
his  readers  that  Confucius  ^  held  in  his  breath,  as  if  afraid  to  breathe,'  in  the  pre- 
sence of  any  royal  personage,  and  was  *  rather  particular  about  his  food,  rejecting 
meat  unless  cut  pronerly,  and  with  its  proper  sauce.'    And  he  admits  (p.  199)  that 
*  his  principles  would  have  resulted  rather  in  making  his  followers  perfect  Chinamen 
than  perfect  men.'    No  fear  of  competition  from  Confucius  either,  honest  man ! 
Gautama  Buddha  is  the  last  of  these  '  bogus '  mediators  of  whom  anything  personal 
is  known,  and  his  birth,  life,  and  transformation  are  attended  by  a  pro<Sgality  of 
miracles,  in  which  Lord  Amberiey  vainly  seeks'for  parallels  to  the  history  of  Jesus. 
We  shall  not  detain  our  readers  with  an  account  of  the  unseemly  and  preposterous 
puerilities  which  invest  the  life  of  the  Buddha,  though  Lord  Amberley  wades 
through  the  feculent  mass  of  rubbish  with  a  patience  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 
When  we  mention  that  the  Buddha's  father  was  'a  white  elephant,'  and  that  his 
plan  of  salvation  was  'annihilation,'  we  have  done  enough  to  show  that  there  is 
no  parallel  in  either  his  history  or  his  doctrine  to  the  l£fe  and  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

But  even  supposing  that  Lord  Amberley  had  succeeded  in  producing  incompar- 
ably stronger  parallels  than,  with  all  his  research,  he  has  been  able  to  present,  we 
should  still  challenge  asjrrational  the  principles  on  which  he  proceeds.    We  have 
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■aJreadj  alladed  to  the  fallacious  inference  drawn  by  apologists  from  the  rites  and 
ideas  tiiat  are  common  to  Christiani^  with  other  religions.  We  concede  that  the 
coincidence  is  not  confirmatory  of  Scnpture;  but  we  do  not  therefore  need 
to  admit  that  it  is  hostile  to  Scripture.  Here,  no  more  than  anywhere  else,  does 
the  falsity  of  a  proposition  prove  the  truth  of  its  conyerse.  The  points  of  resem- 
blance which  Lord  Amberley  finds  in  all  religious  systems  are,  as  he  admits,  the 
^e^ression  of  universal  necessities  in  human  nature,  and  invariable  characteristics 
of  its  conscious  relation  to  the  unseen ;  but  the  fact  that  Christianity  recognises 
these  necessities,  and  adapts  herself  to  them  in  a  way  analogous  to  that  of  other 
religions,  can  never  of  itself  be  a  proof  that  Christianity  is  of  similar  origin.  Lord 
Amberley  seeks  to  prove  the  uninspired  character  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  because, 
in  common  with  other  creeds,  it  tsui^es  account  of  a  God,  a  creation,  an  incarnation, 
■and  a  ritual.  But  so  iar  from  this  affording  any  presumption  against  a  religion, 
it  can  be  demonstrated  that  without  some  provision  for  these  doctrines  no  religion 
would  be  intelligible,  for  these  are  doctrines  answering  to  universal  wants  in  human 
nature.  The  logical  result  of  his  reasoning  is  that  Christianity  is  disproved,  because 
its  doctrines  and  methods  are  not  utterly  dissimilar  to  those  of  other  faiths,  because 
it  is  not  completely  new,  and  because  it  traverses  the  same  ground  as  other 
systems.  According  to  this  way  of  reasoning,  and  in  order  to  evade  falling  into 
Lord  Amberley^s  classification  of  natural  religions,  it  ought  to  have  abolished  the 
Deity,  or  postulated  an  utterly  incomprehensible  and  inaccessible  one ;  it  ought  to 
have  omitted  all  reference  to  the  antecedents  of  the  race  and  the  extenial  world ;  it 
ought  to  have  scouted  immortality ;  it  ought  to  have  overlooked  or  denied  the 
fact  of  sin ;  it  ought  to  have  abrogated  all  ritual.  But  thus  transformed,  it  would 
be  no  longer  a  religion.  It  would  not  even  be  a  negation  of  religion.  It 
would  be  the  systematic  annihilation  of  all  faith,  the  total  severance  of  all 
relation*  between  man  and  the  unseen,  the  renunciation  of  the  nobler  part 
of  human  nature.  But  these  common  points  of  resemblance  are  the  basis 
of  all  religion,  and  Christianity  would  not  be  a  religion  without  them.  It  is 
true  that  we  claim  for  Christianity  that  it  has  fulfilled  these  formal  necessities 
of  the  religious  understanding  in  a  supremely  satisfactory  and  final  way,  and 
that  beyond  similarity  of  form  all  resemblance  ceases.  But  to  make  the  formal 
resemblance  a  leading  ground  of  attack  upon  it,  is  singularly  irrational.  Let  us 
suppose,  to  use  a  homely  illustration,  a  certain  mark  set  up  for  a  competition  in 
musketiy.  All  the  competitors  but  one  have  tried,  and  fallen  short  or  gone  wide  of 
the  mark.  This  last  marksman  comes  forward.  His  weapon  is  constructed  on 
similar  principles,  but  with  higher  finish.  He  levels  it  in  the  same  way,  but  with 
calmer  nerve.  His  eye  scans  the  distance  in  the  same  way,  but  with  greater  keen- 
ness. His  finger  pulls  the  trigger  in  the  same  way,  but  with  happier  precision. 
And,  usiog  means  formally  and  outwardly  the  same,  but  virtually  far  superior,  he 
hits  the  mark.  That  Christianity  runs  along  the  same  lines,  uses  many  of  the  same 
means,  and  postulates  the  same  principles  as  other  reli^ons,  is  simply  the  result  of 
its  having  to  deal  with  the  same  human  nature.  That  it  succeeds  where  they  fail, 
is  equally  and  quite  intelligibly  the  result  of  its  having  a  migHtier  power  behind  it. 
i'-In  another  and  final  article  we  shall  consider  Lord  Amberley^s  strictures  on 
Judaism,  and  his  appreciation  of  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ. 

James  Landreth,  M.A. 


THE  LATE  REV.  D.  G.  CRAWFORD,  BURNTISLAND. 

This  respected  minister  departed  this  deepest  interest.  He  was  born  in  Bath- 
life  on  the  14th  of  September,  and  four  gate  in  1813,  where  his  father,  who 
days  after  his  remains  were  followed  to  had  formerly  been  minister  at  Auchin- 
the  grave  by  a  large  company  of  deeply-  leek,  then  resided.  Soon  after  his  birth 
affected  mourners,  while  very  many  who  Ids  father  removed  to  Elgin,  to  be 
had  regarded  him  with  the  highest  re-  minister  of  the  South  Street  congrega- 
spect,  and  many  who  had  in  former  days  tion  there ;  and  in  that  sunny  northern 
experienced  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  town,  under  the  shadow  of  the  ruined 
lips,    and   hand,  looked  on  with  the  cathedral,  in  a  cheeidful  Christian  home, 
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and  among  a  people  who  were  yery 
gtedfast  in  their  adnerence  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  Church,  his  youthful  days 
were  spent  Haying  resolyed  in  lus 
yery  earliest  years  to  deyote  himself  to 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  he  was  trained 
for  it  by  parents  who  loyed  him  with 
the  intensest  affection,  and  aft»  a  time, 
when  still  yery  yomig,  he  entered  Eing^s 
College  Aberdeen  as  a  student,  and  in 
due  season  passed  to  the  study  of  theo- 
logy under  the  care  of  Professor  Dick. 
Those  who  knew  him  in  those  early  days 
speak  of  him  as  one  greatly  beloyed  by 
his  fellow-students.  They  characterize 
him  as  gentle,  yery  retiring  in  his  dis- 
position, full  of  kindly  fe^g  for  his 
neighbours,  most  earnest  in  &  work, 
and  though  young,  very  mature  and 
wise,  possessed  of  an  amiable  natural 
disposition,  in  which  the  grace  he  had 
received  in  his  infancy  shone  with  ex- 
ceeding loyeliness.  After  being  licensed, 
he  received  a  call  from  the  congregation 
of  Burntisland  to  be  colleague  and  suc- 
cessor to  Mr.  Ross,  who  was  then  laid 
aside  from  duty,  and  who  soon  after- 
wards died.  He  was  ordained  there  on 
the  17th  of  January  1837,  and  entered 
on  his  work  with  great  zeal  and  devoted- 
ncBS.  It  was  his  resolution,  which  was 
well  fulfilled,  to  *give  himself  wholly' 
to  the  ministry,  ^that  his  profiting 
might  appear  unto  all.*  Those  who 
remain,  who  were  members  of  the  con- 
gregation when  he  began  his  course 
fiiere,  tell  how  youthful  he  seemed,  and 
what  a  contrast  there  was  between  his 
appearance  and  the  fatherly  tenderness 
ana  wisdom  with  which  he  spake ;  that 
he  did  not  sptae  himseH,  but  laboured 
diligently  in  the  pulpit  and  from  house 
to  house  to  instruct  both  old  and  voung, 
and  to  lead  them  in  the  ways  of  God ; 
that,  being  a  great  favourite  in  all  the 
congregations  of  the  Church  far  and 
near,  he  was  often  called  to  preach  at 
sacramental  services,  and  being  agile 
and  active,  often  walked  from  twenty 
to  thirty  miles,  or  even  more,  in  fulfil- 
ling his  engagements  to  his  brethren. 
His  discourses  were  modelled  after  the 
style  of  those  of  the  Erskines,  were  full 
of  gospel  truth,  neatly  arranged  in  many 
divisions  and  subdivisions,  that  could 
be  laid  hold  of  and  rememb^d  easily  by 
young  and  old,  and  were  interspersed 
with  many  words  of  Scripture  most 
appr(»>riately  quoted.  The  whole  being 
tingea  with  the  hues   cast  on  it  by 


a  glowing  fan(^,  and  delivered  in  a 
natural,  easy,  unnesitating  mann^,  with 
gentle,  kindly  tones  and  mudi  earnest- 
ness, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
his  ministrations  should  be  loved  by  all, 
and  especially  by  those  who  'desired 
the  sincere  nulk  of  the  word.'  As  might 
be  expected  from  the  piety  of  his  £s- 
position,  there  were  no  public  services 
that  so  awoke  the  whole  enei^:ies  of  his 
mind  and  heart  as  those  connected  with 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
When  addressing  those  assembled  around 
the  table,  his  thoughts  and  feelings  rose 
to  a  loftiness  seldom  reached  at  other 
times ;  and  those  who  have  been  present 
on  such  occasions,  have  said  that  there 
seemed  to  be  something  seraphic  in  his 

X'rit  and  tones  as  he  set  forth  with 
wing  looks  and  intense  earnestness 
the  riches  of  redeeming  love.  Accept- 
able in  his  public  ministrations,  he  was 
not  less  so  in  those  performed  in  private. 
In  the  chamber  oi  sorrow  he  was  a  wd- 
come  guest.  His  large-hearted  sympathy 
for  the  afflicted,  his  willingness  to  be  of 
service  to  those  that  the  h&xA  of  God 
had  touched,  and  the  gentle,  loving,  and 
ready  way  in  which  he  could  pour  the 
balm  into  the  wounded  spirit,  made  his 
presence  desired  by  all  ^str^ased  ones. 
Often  was  he  sent  for,  not  only  by  those 
oi  his  own  flock,  but  by  many  beyond 
it ;  and  never  did  he  receive  the  call,  but 
at  once,  often  with  much  inconvenience 
to  himself,  was  it  obeyed.  Could  the 
annals  of  the  poor  in  the  town  of  Burnt- 
island be  written,  it  would  be  found  how 
oft  the  needy  came  to  him  for  help,  and 
that  they  seldom  came  in  vain, — ^those 
whom  he  knew  to  be  destitute  receiving 
an  amoimt  of  assistance  that  would,  if 
known,  surprise  many.  Some  of  these, 
no  doubt,  were  ungrateful,  but  many 
showed,  in  their  devoted  attachment  to 
.  his  person  and  name,  how  mudi  they 
felt  towards  their  kind  friend.  It  may 
be  thought  that  one  so  habitually  serious 
and  devoted  would  be  stem  and  forbid- 
ding, but  it  was  not  so.  He  desired  to 
make  all  happy,  and  both  young  and 
old  were  drawn  to  him  as  a  companion. 
Few  could  contribute  more  effectivdy 
to  the  delight  of  a  company  by  interest- 
ing conversation,  illustrated  by  apposite 
and  well-told  anecdote.  Affable  to  all, 
he  was  loved  by  all ;  and  by  his  cheerful, 
loving  ways  he  did  much  to  op^Di  a  path 
for  the  sacred  truth  he  aimed  to  lodge 
in  the  heart.  Mr.  Crawford  ney&c  sought 
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to  obtain  a  tvansference  to  koj  other 
sphere  of  labour ;  his  affections  were  so 
drawn  to  the  people  of  his  first  diarge, 
that  he  resolved  to  Hye  and  die  among 
them.  Once  it  was  prqKMted  hj  an  in- 
fluential congregation  in  the  west  to 
give  him  a  call,  but  he  at  once  assured 
his  anxious  people  that  they  need  not 
think  he  was  going  to  leave  them  for 
any  oth^  congregation.  In  the  early 
years  of  his  ministi^,  his  home  waspre- 
sided  over  by  his  widowed  mother.  W  hen 
her  strength  began  to  fail,  he  took  as 
his  partner  in  Hfe,  in  1850,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Black,  daughter  of  Mr.  Black, 
minister  of  Kinghom,  who,  after  being 
beside  him  for  these  years,  now  waits 
till  Qod  shall  set  her  by  his  side  again. 
Soon  after  his  marriage,  the  internal 
ailment  that,  in  its  effects,  ultimately 
laid  him  low,  began  to  appear.  A  boy 
was  bom  in  his  house,  who,  as  he  grew, 
drew  the  hearts  of  his  parents  to  lum  in 
very  tender  affection ;  and  then  the  loved 
one  was  taken,  and  the  father's  heart  re- 
ceived a  wound  that  was  never  healed. 
Gradually  his  strength  was  weakened, 
until  a  colleague  had  to  be  chosen  for 
him.  Until  1869  he  still  occasionally 
took  part  in  the  work  of  the  sanctuary, 
but  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  was 
touched  by  paralysis.  In  after  years  he 
had  one  touch  after  another,  till  the  last 
reduced  him  to  helplessness  and  insen- 
sibility, and  then,  after  weeks  of  un- 
consciousness, he  passed  away.  On 
the  Sabbath  following  his  funeral,  Mr. 
Farlane,  his  colleague,  preached  in  the 
forenoon  from  the  text,  Matt.  xxv.  21 : 
'  Thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter 
thou  into  tiie  joy  of  thy  Lord.'  At  the 
close  of  the  discourse  he  said:  'This 
subject  has  been  suggested  to  me  by 
the  bereavement  this  congregation  has 
suffered  in  the  decease  of  him  who  so 
long  laboured  in  word  and  doctrine  in 
this  place.  It  is  not  my  part  at  present 
to  dwell  on  his  life  and  character.  That 
will  be  done  by  my  brother  in  the  after- 
noon ;  but,  in  connection  with  this  text, 
I  would  say  to  you  that  he  was  a  servant 
of  God.  No  one  could  come  into  contact 
with  him,  even  for  a  little,  without  see- 
ing that.  He  had  yielded  himself  body 
and  spirit  to  the  Lord,  and  aimed  to  do 
His  will.  He  took  God's  word  as  the 
rule  of  his  life,  and  bowed  to  it  in  every- 
thing. Both  in  public  and  private  duties 
it  was  his  purpose  to  do  the  will  of  his 
Father  and  Saviour.    It  was  clear  to  all 


about  him  that  he  felt  himself  to  be 
''  not  his  own,  but  bought  with  a  price.  ** 
Therefore  he  did  not  seek  to  please  men, 
nor  to  please  himself,  but  God,  "  who 
had  sealed  him  and  given  him  the  earnest 
of  the  Spirit  in  his  heart."  You  who 
knew  him  in  his  years  of  strength  can 
say  that  he  was  '^  a  good  and  faithful 
servant"  of  God;  that  his  bodily  and 
mental  vigour,  his  talents  of  time, 
strength,  influence,  were  diligently  laid 
out  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Lord's 
work  in  the  sphere  of  labour  in  whidi 
he  had  been  placed ;  that  he  was  faith- 
ful to  his  Master,  doing  His  work  as 
conscientiously  as  though  he  saw  Him 
by  his  side;  that  he  was  very  Christ- 
like,  as  much  so  as  you  may  expect  to 
see  any  one  on  this  side  the  grave ;  that 
he  had  truly  learned  of  Him  who  "  was 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart;"  that  in 
him  was  fulfilled  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner  the  description  of  Christian  love : 
^'  He  suffered  long  and  was  kind,  envied 
not,  vaunted  not  himself,  was  not  puffed 
up,  did  not  behave  himself  unseemly, 
sought  not  his  own,  was  not  easily  pro- 
voked, thought  no  evil,  rejoiced  not  in 
iniquity  but  rejoiced  in  the  truth,  bore 
all  things,  believed  all  things,  hoped  all 
things,  endured  all  things."  From  the 
nature  of  his  last  illness  he  was  not  able 
to  give  a  dying  testimony,  but  that  was 
not  needed ;  the  light  that  shone  from 
his  whole  life  bore  witness  to  his  faith, 
hope,  and  joy.  Those  who  were  about 
hhn  towards  the  end  could  perceive  that, 
amid  the  wanderings  of  unconsciousness, 
he  was  still  possessed  by  the  truths  that 
had  all  along  been  so  precious  to  hun. 
The  last  time  he  could  converse  with 
me,  he  followed  me  in  repeating  some 
consoling  passages  of  Scripture,  with 
the  tones  and  in  the  manner  of  one  who 
feasted  on  them.  We  may  doubt  the 
piety  of  many,  but  doubts  can  hardly 
be  permitted  in  regard  to  his.  Now,  we 
believe  that  according  to  the  Lord's 
own  word,  he  has  received  the  welcome, 
"  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant, 
enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord;" 
that  now  he,  who,  like  other  Christians, 
saw  "  through  a  glass  darkly,  now  sees 
face  to  face;  that  now  he  who  knew 
in  part,  knows  even  as  also  he  is 
known."  Does  he  not,  "being  dead, 
yet  speak  to  you"?  By  the  words  he 
spake,  by  the  life  he  lived,  by  what  he 
has  gained  now,  he  says,  "  Follow  me, 
in  a&  far  as  I  followed  Christ;"  oh. 
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^^Beek  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His 
righteousness  ;^'  see  that  not  one  of  you 
come  Ediort,  bat  that  each,  through  the 
&ith  of  Jesns,  obtain  an  entrance  into 
the  kingdom  and  glory  of  the  Re- 
deemer.' 

In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Alison  of  Leslie 
preached  on  the  text,  Ps.  cxii.  6 :  ^  The 
righteous  shall  be  in  everlasting  remem- 
brance.' In  the  latter  part  of  his  dis- 
course he  said :  ^  I  need  scarcely  remark 
that  tlie  subject  of  discourse  this  after- 
noon has  been  selected  in  consequence 
of  the  solemn  event  that  has  occurred 
in  this  congregation.  During  the  past 
week  you  have  been  accompanying  to 
the  narrow  house  appointed  for  all 
living,  the  remains  of  one  who  was 
near  and  dear  to  you  all.  I  know  that 
you  are  better,  acquainted  with  your 
departed  pastor  than  I  can  possibly  be, 
but  from  the  intimate  acquaintanceship 
I  enjoyed  with  him  in  the  early  part  of 
my  mmistry,  I  can  testify  from  experi- 
ence as  to  Ms  character  and  attainments. 
As  a  man,  he  was  of  a  genial  and  friendly 
disposition,  kind  .  and  obliging,  meek 
and  patient,  and  loving  to  all.  He  re- 
sembled Nathanael  of  old,  '*  who  was  an 
Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  was  no 
guile."  As  a  preacher,  he  was  judicious 
and  faithful,  rebuking  with  all  earnest- 
ness, yet  never  offending  with  impru- 
dent utterances.  His  style  was  clear 
and  chaste,  yet  lofty  and  earnest.  I 
have  frequently  admired  his  well-ar- 
ranged discourses,  appropriate  divisions, 
short  sentences,  and  striking  antitheses, 
oftentimes  accompanied  wit£  the  quaint 
remark  of  some  ancient  author.  Edu- 
cated in  a  manse,  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  the  Puritans,  and 
made  a  good  use  of  their  best  utterances. 
Attached  to  the  old  theology,  but  veised 
in  all  the  intricacies  of  modem  thought, 
he  preached  the  gospel  in  a  way  attrac- 
tive to  old  and  young ;  and,  ministering 
to  a  congregation  i£at  had  long  been 
privileged  with  the  faithful  presentation 
of  gospel  truth,  he  found  all  along  a 
sympathizing  audience.  As  a  pastor,  he 
has  been  going  out  among  you  for  nearly 
forty  years,  and,  from  his  iirst  appear- 
ance in  your  midst,  when  very  young  in 
years,  you  know  the  sedate  yet  happy 
manner  in  which  he  conducted  himself. 
His  early  domestic  training  was  such  as 
to  make  him  a  Barnabas,  or  son  of  con- 
solation, for  he  was  accustomed  some- 
times to  say  that  "  he  was  the  only  son 


of  his  mother,  and  she  was  it.  widow." 
In  these  circumstances,  he  was  ever 
eager  to  speak  a  word  of  consolation  to 
the  afflicted  and  bereaved.  You  aU 
know  his  self-sacrificing  spirit,  and  his 
generous  liberality  to  the  poor  and  to 
the  Church ;  and  you  have  heard  this  day 
from  his  worthy  successor,  of  his  deep- 
toned  piety,  his  Ghristlike  character, 
and  of  his  being  a  good  and  faithful 
servant  of  God.  Though  laid  aside  for 
many  years  from  active  labours,  yet  his 
heart  was  in  his  Master's  work.  Like 
another  Elijah,  who  prayed  and  prayed 
till  the  little  cloud  appeared,  or  Jike 
Aaron  and  Hur  on  the  mount  support- 
ing the  hands  of  Moses  the  servant  of 
the  Lord,  he  has  been  instant  in  season 
and  out  of  season;  pleading  that  showers 
of  blessing  might  descend  upon  you  all. 
He  has  been  carried  to  the  grave  amid 
a  concourse  of  sincere  mourners,  and 
although  there  were  few  earthly  rela- 
tives there  to  shed  a  tear  oi  bereavement, 
yet  he  is  now  with  **  the  Friend  ih&t 
sticketh  closer  than  a  brother,"  and  who 
is  "the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
for  ever."  * '-Having  fought  the  good 
fight,  and  kept  the  faith,  there  is  hence- 
forth laid  up  for  him  the  crown  of 
righteousness,  which  the  Lord  the  right- 
eous Judge  shall  give  him  on  the  day  of 
His  appearing.' '  I  km  sure  we  all  mingle 
our  sympathy  with  the  widow  of  Sie 
departed,  who  has  been  the  partner  of 
his  joys,  the  soother  of  his  sorrows,  and 
the  closer  of  his  eyes  at  the  hour  of  death ; 
and  I  am  sure,  also,  that  we  all  express 
the  hope  that,  when  her  watchful  life 
has  come  to  an  end,  she  may  fall  asleep 
with  the  same  peace  and  hope,  to  join 
the  friend  *'  not  lost,  but  gone  before." 
And  now,  in  conclusion,  let  me  exhort 
you  as  a  congregation,  from  this  to- 
pensation  of  Providence,  to  become 
more  and  more  the  followers  of  ^'  them 
who  through  faith  and  patience  now 
inherit  the  promises."  You  are  placed 
under  a  heavy  responsibility,  having 
been  long  imder  the  ministrations  of 
pious  ministers.  It  becomes  you,  there- 
fore, to  remember  that  "  to  whom  much 
is  given,  of  them  much  shall  be  re- 
quired." We  are  ignorant  as  to  whether 
our  days  are  to  be  short,  or  as  to 
whether  we  shall  be  carried  to  the  grave 
in  a  full  age.  No  doubt  we  expect  the 
arrival  of  night  when  the  sun  is  setting 
in  the  west^  sky,  and  we  expect  the 
arrival  of   winter  when   the  grass  is 
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withering  in  the  fLelds,  and  the  leavee  been  reversed,  and  the  sun  has  gone 

are  falling  in  the  forest ;  and  in  like  down  at  noon,  and  the  winter  of  death 

manner  we  expect  the  arrival  of  death  has  arrived  ere  the  spring  of  life  was 

when  the  ^^  keepers  of  the  house  begin  ended.    *^Work,  then,  wlule  it  is  day; 

to  tremble,  and  the  strong  men  to  bow  the  night  cometh  in  which  no  man  can 

themselves."  But  frequently  nature  has  work." ' 


TO-MORROW. 

*  To-day,'  said  Edward  Irving,  *  is  a  day  of  mercy,  to-morrow  may  be  a  day  of 
doom.'  Yet  how  many  trust  it,  and  put  off  the  most  pressing  of  all  concerns,  the 
soul's  eternal  salvation !  It  is  the  devil's  bait  by  which  the  unwary  are  taken, 
the  most  successful  of  all  his  devices  for  filling  hell!  Reader,  have  you  been 
trusting  to  it,  and  for  the  vague  hope  it  holds  out  neglecting  Hie  certainty  that  the 
present  hour  furnishes  ?  Oh  1  then  suffer  the  word  of  eidiortation ;  do  not  trust 
it,  for  it  will  lure  you  on  to  ruin  ! 

Grod  has  given  no  promise  for  it.  The  element  of  time  is  present  in  every  offer 
and  promise,  but  it  is  always  present  time.  Were  a  government  to  offer  paidqn  to 
rebel  subjects  now,  would  they  have  any  right  to  fix  a  distant  day  and  say, 
'  Not  now,  but  then '-?  To-morrow  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  repent.  The  stone 
rolling  down  the  hillside  is  easier  stopped  at  the  beginning  than  midway,  and 
easier  there  than  lower  still.  The  same  holds  good  in  the  moral  world,  the  bad 
habit  is  easiest  broken  off  when  lately  contracted ;  every  day  that  it  is  practised 
strengthens  it.  But  not  only  does  habit  strengthen  the  power  of  sin:  it  also 
weakens  the  influence  of  the  Spirit ;  every  distinct  act  of  sin  is  an  act  of  quenching 
the  Spirit,  and  in  the  end  the  unpardonable  sin  will  be  committed. 

Then  think  of  the  folly  of  the  promise  it  implies,  that  the  moirOw  will  be  yours 
to  repent  in  I  May  not  God  say,  *  This  night  thy  soul  shall  be  required  of  thee '  ? 
Oh,  then,  beware ;  you  may  delav  too  long !  William  m.,  in  order  to  quell  a 
rebellion  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  issued  a  proclamation  to  all  rebel  chiefs  to 
appear  at  a  given  place  on  or  before  the  81st  December  1691,  and  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  king.  Those  that  did  not  appear  were  to  be  treated  as  out- 
laws, and  liable  to  be  put  to  death  as  traitors  to  the  crown.  With  their  few 
followers  it  was  useless  to  rebel,  though  humiliating  to  their  pride.  One  by  one 
gave  way,  and  all  had  affixed  their  names  to  the  paper,  except  one.  Maclan  was 
Sie  leader  of  the  smallest,  yet  haughtiest,  tribe ;  he  did  not  intend  finally  to  resist, 
but  he  hoped  to  be  the  last  of  the  Scottish  chiefs  to  submit  A  day  or  two  before 
the  31st  he  started.  A  severe  snowstorm  came  on  and  impeded  his  way,  and  he 
did  not  arrive  till  nearly  a  week  after  the  king's  messenger  had  returned  to 
London.  A  band  of  soldiers  immediately  sought  the  valley  of  Glencoe,  and 
Maclan  and  his  followers  became  victims  to  their  proud  obstinacy.  Oh,  is  not  this 
terrible  tragedy  being  enacted  daily?  and  all  by  following  Satan's  misleading 
guidance — the  ignis  fatmis,  *  To-morrow ! ' — The  Christian  Review, 

NOTHING  TO  GIVE. 

So  said  a  member  of  the Church  to  one  of  the  appointed  collectors  for  foreign 

missions ;  and  yet  he  professed  to  be  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  be  governed 
by  self-denying  principles  of  His  gospel. — Nothing  to  give  !  And  yet  he  talked  of 
the  preciousness  of  the  gospel  to  Us  own  soid,  of  the  hopes  he  entertained  of  his 
salvation  through  its  blood-purchased  provisions.— -iVb^Atn^  to  give!  And  he 
sometimes  attends  the  prayer  meeting,  and  prays  that  God  will  send  the  gospel  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  If  pounds  were  as  cheap  as  words,  the  treasury  of  bene- 
volence would  be  full. — Nothing  to  give  I  That  means  the  missionaries  may 
starve,  and  the  heathen  may  perish,  before  I  part  with  any  of  my  money  for  their 
relief. — Nothina  to  give !  Aid  he  wears  decent  apparel,  lives  in  a  comfortable 
house,  sets  a  plentiful  table,  and  seems  to  want  for  nothing  necessary  to  the  com** 
fort  of  his  family. — Nothing  to  give  !     And  yet  he  indulges  freely  in  Httle  luxuries, 
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gathen  his  friends  sometiinfiA  around  a  well-atoied  board  in  conTirial  enjoyment, 
and  can  well  offoid  the  expense. — Nothing  to  give  !  And  the  heathen  are  stretching 
forth  their  hands  in  implonng  petition  for  the  Bread  of  Life ;  and  warm-hearted 
Christian  ministers,  and  eTen  Christian  women,  are  standing  upon  the  shores  of 
onr  own  land,  and  looldng  aaross  into  the  darkness,  and  weeping  for  the  means 
to  carry  them  there,  that  they  may  minister  to  the  spiritual  necessitieB  of  those 
perishing  millions. — Nothing  to  give!  Yet  God,  in  His  providence,  is  constant 
and  mnmficent  in  His  benefactions.  God  never  answers  to  the  claims  of  His 
creatures  upon  His  daily  benevolence,  *  I  have  nothing  to  give.' — Selected. 


THE   FLOWER   MISSION. 


You  often  hear  your  ministers  and 
parents  speaking  oi  missions,  and  likely 
asking  yon  to  do  something  for  them, 
which  many  if  not  all  of  you  do,  as  the 
children's  missionary  ships  and  other 
results  of  vour  own  efforts  can  testify, 
and  which,  when  done  from  right 
motives  and  in  a  right  way,  you  have 
great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  doing. 
I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  just  now 
about  these  motives  and  this  way.  I 
daresay  you  all  know  that  the  great 
motive  power  should  be  ^the  bve  of 
Christ  constraimog  us ; '  and  I  daresay 
you  have  all  learnt  that  strange  verse 
about  it,  which  tells  us  that  *  he  that  loseth 
his  life  shall  find  it,'  which  shows  how 
the  great  principle  of  self-denial  for  ike 
sake  of  others  is  the  true  way  of  arriving 
at  a  happiness  that  shaU  be  worth 
having.  It  is  not,  however,  these  missions 
which  you  have  been  accustomed  to  hear 
about  that  I  am  thinking  of  at  present, 
but  another  branch  of  the  family,  and 
one  which  has  come  into  fashion  quite 
lat^— it  is  called  the  ^  Flower  Mission.' 
We  all  know  what  an  indescribably 
delightful  thinff  the  scent  of  flowers  is, 
and  how  refre^ing  and  reviving  it  is  to 
look  on  them.  They  seem  fresh  from 
the  hand  of  God  Himself,  almost  instinct 
with  life,  and  lo<^  as  if,  could  they 
speak,  they  would  tell  us  many  beautiful 
stories — stories  about  the  great  Chemist 
who  mixes  their  wondrous  colours,  and 
endues  them  with  the  subtle  power  to 
charm  by  shedding,  like  a  holy  life,  an 
atmosphere  of  sweetness  aU  around. 
Well,  you  know,  there  are  hospitals  and 
infirmaries,  which  kind  Christian  people 
have  built  and  support  for  the  sake  of 
the  many  sick  and  suffering  who  have 
no  friends  of  their  own  able  and  willing 
to  take  care  of  them;  and  benevolent 
people  go  and  visit  these  afflicted  ones, 
and  listen  to  the  story  of  the  sorrows  of 


those  who  may  wish  to  teU  their  history,, 
speak  a  kindly  word,  ajod  drop  a  hint 
about  the  ^  Man  of  Sorrows,'  who  ^  sym- 
pathizes with  our  grief,  and  to  the 
sufferer  sends  reliei'  Well,  these  bene- 
volent people  have  thought  what  a  boon 
a  few  flowers  would  be  in  such  sanctuaries 
of  sickness,  and  so  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  taking  them  in  regularly 
to  them.  The  rich  contribute  rare 
flowers  from  their  conservataries,  and 


and  even  the  little  children,  who  have 
no  gardens  of  their  own,  gather  stares 
from  the  highways  and  hedges,  'the 
little  wildlings  of  June,'  and  cast  them 
into  the  treasury.  Then  the  flowars  are 
arranged  in  nosegays,  and  in  the  middle 
of  each  a  bit  of  cardboard  shaped  like 
the  leaf  of  a  tree,  with  a  verse  of  Scrip- 
ture printed  on  it,  is  put.  Who  invented 
this  I  don't  know,  but  it  seems  to  me  a 
singularly  pretty  and  pious  device. 

A  little  boy  and  girl,  who  had  a 
pleasant  home  in  the  country,  heard  of 
this  mission.  They  todk  up  ihe  idea 
eagerly.  Th^  knew  what  a  luippy  thing 
it  was  to  wander  a  whole  summer  day 
in  high  health  and  i^irits  among  the 
cool  grass  and  the  bright  flowers;  they 
pitied  with  aU  their  heart  the  poor  little 
children  lying  sick  or  maimed  on  uneasy 
and  restless  beds  in  the  hot  city,  and 
thought  how  nice  it  would  be  to  send 
them  some  of  their  own  beautiful 
flowers.  Mary  at  first  did  not  under- 
stand very  well  how  to  do ;  she  would 
run  off  helter-skelter  and  come  back  in 
a  few  minutes  with  her  basket  full  of 
the  heads  of  gowans,  buttercups  without 
a  bit  of  stalk,  and  hawthorn  m  .the  same 
luckless  condition.  Then  she  would  cry 
when  she  found  these  were  of  no  use 
and  could  not  be  sent.  But  by  and  by 
she  learned  better,  and  watching  how 
carefully  her  brother  plucked  the  stalk. 
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she  soon  gathered  many  beautiful  flowers, 
and  could  even  make  them  up  ioto 
tasteful  bouquets,  adorned  witii  a  pro- 
fusion of  wild  roses,  and  scented  with 
the  wayside  honeysuckle  and  wild  thyme, 
not  forgetting  as  the  kernel  of  the  whole 
the  paper  with  a  yerse  of  the  Bible  like 
a  leaf  plucked  from  the  tree  of  life. 
What  a  tired  little  pair  that  was  when  * 
the^  went  to  bed  that  night!  But  when 
saying  their  ev^iing  prayer,  th^  did 
not  forget  to  ask  their  Heavenly  Father 
to  remember  His  little  suffering  children 
in  the  hospitals,  and  that  they  might 
feel  comforted  hj  the  flowers,  and  blessed 
by  the  leaves  which  were  for  the  healing 
of  Uie  nations. 

Next  day  our  little  friends'  basket  of 
flowers  arrived  along  with  some  others 

at  the  children's  hospital  at  E .    Had 

they  seen  the  eager  delight  on  the  pale 
faces  around  as  the  basket  was  un- 
packed, they  would  have  felt  repaid 
for  their  labour,  and  heard  the  joyful 
exclamations  of  a  little  girl  as  she  re- 
ceived a  nosegay  into  her  thin  wasted 
fingers.  This  girl  had  been  brought  in 
about  a  month  before,  suffering  from 
a  sad  fall  she  had  got  over  the  ban- 
nisters of  a  stair.  How  she  looked  at 
the  flower,  admiring  its  bright  colours  1 
how  she  smelt  it,  imialing  with  dehght 
its  sweet  fragrance,  which  seemed  to 
send  a  thrill  of  life  and  health  through 
her  suffering  frame !  Then  she  came 
on  the  paper  leaf  in  the  middle,  and 
read  these  wonderful  words :  ^  It  is  not 
the  will  of  your  Father  in  heaven  that 
one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish.' 
AH  that  afternoon  these  words  lay 
before  her  eyes,  and  in  the  long  night 
watches  between  her  uneasy  sleeps  they 
came  ever  back  to  her  mind.  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  her  earthly  father  had 
shown  very  little  interest  in  her,  and 
it  seemed  strange  that  another  ^ould 
care  for  her  at  all,  and  that  other  the 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth;  so  strange 
that  she  could  not  understand  it.  But 
God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way  His 
wonders  to  perform,  and  His  Spirit  can 
make  crooked  things  plain,  and  He  did 
not  disdain  to  be  the  Teacher  of  this  litUe 
neglected  child.  We  are  told  that  He 
teacheth  savingly  and  to  profit ;  and  with 
this  great  Teacher,  and  this  wondrous 
lesson  from  His  own  Holy  Book,  is  it 
wonderful  that  this  little  girl  became 
wiser  than  s^  the  ancients,  and  saw 
herself  to  be  indeed  a  King's  daughter. 


and,  amid  all  her  poverty  and  pain,  the 
heir  of  an  immortal  crown?  What 
would  Mary  and  her  brother  have 
thought,  had  they  seen  this  rich  hanrest 
springing  up  from  their  humble  seed? 

Some  children  I  have  heard  of,  too, 
who  got  a  bit  of  their  father's  garden 
given  them  to  grow  flowers  i(x  thi» 
mission;  and,  as  on  the  fine  summer 
evenings  they  are  planting  and  weeding 
among  them,  does  it  not  seem  as  if  a 
new  nobility  and  zest  were  given  to  life 
when  they  think  how  they  are  doing 
something  for  others?  and  do  the  littte 
hoe  and  nike  not  remind  you  of  thepot» 
in  the  prophet's  picture,  on  which  *  Holi- 
ness to  tihe  Lord'  was  inscribed?  I 
have  heard,  too,  of  the  happiness  the 
mothers  of  these  children  have  had  in 
helping  them  to  look  out  suitable  texts 
for  the  labels.  But  lowers  are  also 
sent  by  those  who  are  themselves  fading 
like  the  flowers  they  send,  but  who  thua 
give  evidence  that  they  are  about  to  be 
transplanted  to  the  ga]Dden  above.  Thus^ 
these  violets  *From  a  blind  dying  boy,* 
could  not  be  better  employed  than  in 
cheering'  some  other  suffering  one. 
^From  a  little  child  dying  in  con- 
sumption.' ^From  another  suffering  in 
the  same  way.'  I  could  tell,  too,  of 
an  old  lady  who,  in  writing  out  texts, 
found  a  delightful  employment  for 
many  weary  hours  of  her  life.  People 
speak  of  ^killing  time.'  It  is  a  terrible 
shiughter,  and  I  doubt  there  will  be  a 
fearful  resurrection  of  killed  time  when 
lost  opportunities  rise  up  side  by  side 
with  it  and  stare  us  in  the  face.  Who 
would  not  rather,  like  this  old  lady, 
employ  some  of  their  leisure  time  in 
gleaning  choice  morsdls  from  the  great 
treasury  of  God's  Word  for  fainting 
souls?  And  like  all  other  works  of 
mercy,  it  is  twice  blessed;  it  blesseth 
him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes. 
Fancy  this  old  lady,  feeling  the  feeble- 
ness and  frailties  of  old  age  overtaking 
her,  and  in  her  search  for  texts,  she 
comes  on  that  one,  '  Even  to  old  age  I 
am  He,  and  to  hoar  hairs  I  wUl  carry 
you.'  Is  it  not  like  the  springing  of 
a  well  in  the  thirsty  desert?  I  have 
in  my  eye,  too,  a  young  girl  of  seven- 
teen, dying  of  that  rapid  consumption 
which  snatches  away  so  many  of  the 
brightest  and  most  beautiful  from  us. 
She  was  too  weak  to  write  out  the 
texts  herself,  but  she  chose  them  and 
made  a  list  for  another  to  write.    You 
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eaii  fancy  her  delight  in  such  passages 
as:  ^Eyen  the  yonng  men  shall  faint 
and  grow  weary,  and  the  yontiis  shall 
utterly  f aU ;  but  they  that  wait  on  the 
Lord  shall  renew  their  strength,  they 
ahall  mount  up  on  wings  as  eagles,  they 
shall  run  and  not  be  weary,  they  shall 
walk  and  not  be  faint.'  '  Fear  not,  for  I 
am  with  tiiee.'  And  these  promises 
were  fulfilled  in  her  own  experience, 
for  not  long  after  she  died  veiy  peaoe- 
hUly  and  happily. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  may  think  the 
flick  people  will  not  care  much  for  these 
verses ;  but  do  you  know,  when  people 
are  sick  and  desolate,  they  are  very  glad 
to  hear  of  anything  that  promises  help 
and  comfort?  and  do  you  know  that 
God  is  just  waiting  for  people  to  feel 
the  need  of  Him;  and  whenever  they 
do  feel  that  need,  He  comes  gladly  into 
their  hearts  and  makes  them  know 
the  truth  and  joy  of  what  He  says  in 
His  Word?  And  if  you  saw  how  many 
of  the  hospital  patients  brighten  up  at 
the  sight  and  the  smell  of  the  flowers, 
and  how  disappointed  they  are  if  the 
texts  are  not  read  to  them,  you  would 
feel  yery  glad  to  be  able  to  make  up  a 
few  flowers  and  write  a  few  verses. 
Some  of  the  flowers  are  kept  for  weeks, 
and  the  texts  are  often  fixed  to  the 
walls,  so  that  they  may  read  them  at 
anytime;  and  when  they  leave,  many 
of  them  take  their  own  texts  with  them. 
One  I  heard  of  spoke  of  ^the  good 
text  around  the  flowers,  '^Plenteous  in 
mercy!  '^ '  4  have  learned  something,'  she 
said,  '  of  that  since  I  came  here.'  And 
not  only  are  the  patients  ministered  to, 
but  the  nurses  are  also  benefited.  One 
of  them  told,  how  one  day,  when  fainting 
and  heartsore,  her  eye  fell  on  the  text 
round  a  flower ;  and  that  text  was:  ^  Be 
not  weary  in  well-doing;  for  in  due 


season  ye  shall  reap,  if  ye  faint  not.' 
From  tiiat  precious  promise  she  took 
heart  again,  and  with  renewed  strength 
addressed  herself  to  her  labouns  of 
love.  You  have  seen  the  sun  covered 
and  surrounded  by  clouds.  The  earth 
seems  for  the  time  in  shadow  and 
mourning ;  but  ever  and  again,  through 
rifts  in  these  douds,  golden  sheaves 
of  arrowy  beams  are  showered  with  la^di 
hand  to  east  and  west,  and  these  go 
far  to  make  up  for  the  withdrawal  of 
the  bright  shining  of  the  sun  himself, 
and  even  accomplish  ends  which  could 
not  otherwise  be  reached.  And  so  with 
these  poor  sufferers.  God  has  for  a 
wise  purpose,  though  in  a  mysterious 
way,  domed  their  firmament  in  dark- 
ness ;  but  still,  by  the  tenderministrations 
of  His  servants,  He  opens  the  clouds 
and  rains  blessings  upon  them. 

And  so  this  simple  mission  does  a 
mighty  work,  and  in  its  sweetness  and 
sanctity  reminds  me  of  the  box  of  oint- 
ment with  which  the  saintly  Mary 
anointed  her  Master's  feet,  when  the 
house  was  filled  with  the  odour  of  the 
ointment,  and  brings  to  mind  that  &ial 
scene  when  the  Kmg^  shall  say  imto 
them  on  His  right  hand :  '  Come,  ye 
blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  king- 
dom prepared  for  you  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world.  .  .  .  Inasmuch  as 
ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these, 
ye  did  it  unto  Me.'  On  that  day,  what 
would  not  any  of  us  give  to  have  done 
something  for  Him?  Well,  this  is  one 
way  in  which  many  may  do  a  little 
service ;  and  who  knows  what  may  meet 
them  then,  as  the  result  of  that  little 
service,  if  done  in  a  spirit  of  love  and 
faith?  For  although  Hhegrasswithereth, 
and  the  flower  thereof  fidleth  away,  the 
word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever.' 

L  S. 


STUDENTS'  GRIEVANCE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  MAGAZINE. 


Sir,— Among  the  changes  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  new  arrangements  of 
our  Theological  Hall,  there  is  one  which 
is  worthy  of  more  consideration  than 
it  has  apparently  received,  from  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  seem  to  be  suffi- 
ciently understood  by  the  Church  at 
large,  viz.  the  alteration  of  the  *  Rules 


anent  the  Students  Preaching.'  Hitherto 
it  has  been  the  rule  that  senior  students 
^be  employed  in  preaching  in  cases  of 
necessily,  by  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Distribution,  or  with  their 
sanction.'  Our  students  naturally  ex- 
pected that  the  same  course  would  still 
be  followed,  since  the  new  regulations 
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passed  at  meeting  of  Synod  in  May 
1875,  anent  students  preaching,  do  not 
expressly  set  the  former  rules  aside, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  acknowledge  ^  the 
necessity  of  employing  students  for  the 
supply  of  pulpits  in  such  cases  as 
cannot  be  met  from  the  list  of  licensed 
preachers,'  and  only  demand  that  *no 
student  shall  be  allowed  to  preach 
unless  he  shall  have  previously  obtained 
the  sanction  of  the  professors/  It 
appears,  however,  that  these  rules  are 
so  interpreted  as  to  entirely  exclude 
senior  students  from  preaching  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  Committee,  whether  the 
sanction  of  the  professors  be  obtained 
or  not,  and  even  although  pulpits  should 
remain  unsupplied.  This  mterpretation 
of  the  rules,  being  contrary  to  the . 
expectations  of  our  students,  cannot 
fail  to  inflict  hardship  upon  those  of 


their  number  who,  in  view  of  being 
engaged  in  preaching  as  hitherto,  hare 
resigned  their  former  connections  in 
order  to  obey  the  call  of  the  Church 
to  attend  the  lengthened  session.  No 
doubt  certain  offers  have  been  made 
with  a  view  to  meet  the  case  of  such 
students,  but  they  have  beoi  made  in 
such  a  way  as  to  preclude  their  accept- 
ance. What  is  needed,  in  order  to  meet 
the  di£ELculty  of  any  senior  students,  is 
simply  to  leave  the  way  open  for  their 
own  efforts.  It  is  evident  that,  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  pulpit  supply,  the 
employment  of  senior  students  cannot 
be  rightly  dispensed  with,  and  surely 
it  is  better  that  they  should  be  so 
employed  than  that  pulpits  should 
be  filled,  as  it  is  well  known  they 
frequently  are,  by  those  who  have 
never  entered  our  Divinity  Hall. 

JUSTITIA. 


Jntdli^iitxt.— Stniteir  ^rtslrgtman  ^^mtlg. 


PRESBTTERIAL  FROCBEDIKQS. 

ArbrocUh.  —  This  presbytery  met  at 
Arbroath  on  7th  Korember — ^the  Eev. 
Henry  Angus,  moderator.  Read  letter 
from  the  clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of  Ireland 
intimating  that  the  Bev.  John  La?rrence 
Rintonl  is  no  longer  a  minister  of  this 
Church.  Considered  the  remit  of  Synod 
anent  the  Bepresentation.of  Missionary 
Presbyteries,  when  it  was  agreed  to  express 
approval  of  the  special  rules  suggested  for 
adoption  by  these  presbyteries,  and  also  of 
the  questions  in  the  formula,  with  the 
exception  that  the  last  clause  in  Question 
7  should  be  deleted, — viz.,*  Do  yon  acknow- 
ledge the  Presbyterian  form  of  Church 
government  to  be  founded  on  and  agree- 
able to  the  Word  of  God? '  It  was  also 
agreed  to  suggest  to  the  Committee 
whether  a  question  Implying  renunciation 
of  the  special  forms  of  false  religion  pre- 
valent in  particular  countries,  and  all 
usages  connected  therewith,  might  not, 
with  the  help  of  the  missionaries,  be  framed 
and  beneficially  introduced.  Received 
report  of  the  presbytery's  committee  on 
Augmentation,  and  members  were  in- 
structed to  give  all  due  attention  to  this 
duty  in  their  respective  congregations. 
Received  also  report  on  missionary  and 
evangelistic  work,  and  it  was  remitted  to 
the  committee  to  carry  out  the  suggestions 
contained  in  the  report.  Considered  the 
remit  of  Synod  anent  elders  taking  part  in 
the  ordination  of  ministers  by  imposition 
of  hands,  when  it  was  unanimously  agreed 


to  recommend  that  the  present  practice  be 
adhered  to  for  the  following  reasons :— (1.) 
That  the  change  proposed,  of  confining  the 
act  of  imposition  of  hand!s  to  the  modera- 
tor alone,  would  simply  raise  the  same 
question  in  another  form,— namely,  Why 
may  not  ai^  elder  be  moderator,  and  as 
such  be  competent  to  ordain  by  imposition 
of  hands?  (2.)  That  no  man  can  com- 
petently, consistently,  or  decorously  take 
part  in  consecrating  or  setting  apart 
another  to  a  sacred  office  to  which  he  has 
not  been  set  apart  himself,  or  in  symboli- 
cally investing  another  with  authority  and 
functions  which  he  does  not  himself 
possess.  (3.)  That  the  ordination  of  a 
minister,  though  an  act  performed  in  virtue 
of  the  authority  of  the  presbytery,  is  yet 
not  instrumentally  or  direetly  performed 
by  the  presbytery  itself,  but  only  by  such 
members  thereof  as  are  competent  from 
their  own  ordination  to  the  ministry  to 
take  part  therein.  Further,  the  presbytery 
agreed  to  add  an  expression  of  their  deep 
regret  that  this  question  should  ever  have 
been  raised  or  seriously  entertained.  This 
being  the  last  occasion  of  Dr.  Valentine's 
being  present  at  meetings  of  presbytery 
previous  to  his  departure  for  Jeypore, 
India,  the  moderator  addressed  him  in 
name  of  the  brethren,  expressing  their 
best  wishes  for  the  confirmation  of  his 
health,  and  for  his  future  success  in  the 
sphere  of  his  labours,  assuring  him  of  the 
•deep  interest  they  felt  in  the  special  work 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  the  delight 
with  which  they  would  welcome  any  corn- 
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mnnicftCiont  he  might  sand  them  respect- 
ing the  progress  of  the  cause  of  Christ  in 
the  distant  land  to  which  he  was  abont  to 
proceed.  Prayer  was  then  led  by  Mr. 
M*Kab,  in  wbich  Dr.  Valentine  and  his 
family  were  specially  commended  to  God, 
and  a  blessing  invoked  on  him  and  them, 
and  also  on  the  work  to  which  he  has 
dedicated  himself.  Dr.  Valentine  there- 
after suitobly  replied.  Next  meetinff  of 
presbytery  waa  appointed  to  be  held  in 
Mill  Street  Church,  Montrose,  on  the  9th 
day  of  January. 

^oii^afttre.— This  presbytery  met  at 
Banff  on  Tuesday,  ISth  July— the  Ber. 
Mr.  Macfarlane,  moderator.  The  minute 
expressiye  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
€hurch  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Eadle,  as  re* 
commended  by  the  codimittee  appointed 
to  prepare  it,  was  unanimously  adopted 
and  recorded.  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson, 
student,  read  an  exegesis,  which  was 
sustained.  The  examinators  reported  on 
his  other  exercises,  all  of  which  were 
sustained,  and  the  clerk  was  insbnicted  to 
certify  him  to  the  Theological  HalL  In 
answer  to  a  communication  from  the 
<])ommittee  of  Synod  on  Theological  Edu- 
cation, regarding  a  |>ro  rt  nata  meeting  of 
Synod,  and  the  nomination  of  candidates 
for  the  Chair  of  New  Testament  Litera- 
ture, the  presbytery,  without  expressing 
any  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  call* 
ing  a  special  meeting  of  Synod  in  the 
circumstances,  agreed  unanimously  to 
nominate  the  Bev.  Professor  Duff  to  the 
Chair  of  New  Testament  Literature,  and 
to  suggest  that  the  Ber.  William  Graham, 
Liyerpool,  be  requested  to  conduct  the 
Church  History  class  during  the  ensuing 
eession. — ^This  presbytery  again  met  at 
Huntly  on  Tuesday,  5th  September--4he 
Bev.  George  G.  Green,  moderator  |?ro  tern, 
A  schedule  from  Home  Committee  for 
information  to  assist  in  making  arrange- 
ments with  supplemented  congregations 
for  next  three  years  was  filled  up  and 
transmitted.  Took  up  orerture  by  Mr. 
Donaldson,  elder,  'That  the  Synod  take 
such  steps  as  may  seem  necessary  for  re- 
riring  negotiations  for  union  with  the 
Free  Church.'  Mr.  Donaldson  addressed 
the  presbytery  in  support  of  it.  The  pres- 
bytery agreed,  to  defer  further  considera- 
tion of  it  till  next  meeting,  when  a  fuller 
attendance  is  expected.  Next  meeting  to 
be  held  at  Banff  on  the  5th  of  December. 

Berwick — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
3d  of  October— the  Bey.  Dr.  Bitchie, 
moderator.  It  was  intimated  that  the  con- 
gregation of  Whitby,  with  their  minister, 
the  Rey. .  George  Bobertson,  haye  been 
joined  to  this  presbytery;  and  that  the 
congregation  of  Jarrow,  with  their  minis- 
ter, the  Bey.  John  C.  Weir,  were  disjoined 


from  it,  in  order  to  their  being  incoipor- 
ated  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
England.  Mr.  Bobertson  being  present, 
was  cordially  welcomed  by  the  presbyt^. 
A  report  on  mission  work  in  connection 
with  the  congregation  of  Middlesborough 
was  read,  and  it  was  agreed  to  transmit  it 
to  the  Home  Mission  Board.  A  re- 
arrangement of  the  Presbytery  Pund  hay- 
ing become  necessary  in  consequence  of 
the  Union  fn  England,  the  treasurer  was 
instructed  to  obtain  payment  of  such 
arrears  as  are  owing  by  a  few  congrega- 
tions ;  and,  after  payment  of  all  expenses 
up  to  the  date  of  the  Union,  to  remit  to 
the  separated  congregations  their  propor- 
tion of  what  bdance  may  be  left,  and 
carry  the  remunder  to  a  new  account.  A 
committee  was  appointed,  consistingof  the 
Beys.  J.  Stark  Qconyener),  W.  Wilson, 
and  B.  C.  Inglis,  to  consider  how  the 
Presbytery  Pund  is  to  be  raised  in  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  presbytery, 
and  to  report  to  the  presbyteiy.  It  was 
agreed  to  instruct  the  clerk  to  tender  the 
cordial  thanks  of  this  presbytery  to  the 
session  and  trustees  of  Wallace  Green 
congregation  for  the  use  of  their  yestry 
for  the  long  period  of  years  that  the^  haye 
enjoyed  that  priyilege.  A  commumcation 
was  read  from  the  Berwick  Presbytery  of 
~  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  inyit- 
ing  a  conference  with  this  presbytery  along 
with  the  Free  Church  Presbyteiy  of  Dunse 
and  Chirnside,  and  suggesting  an  eyening 
meeting  for  eyangelistic  addresses.  Bead 
also  a  letter  tiom  the  Bey.  B.  Naismith,  as 
conyener  of  the  committee  of  the  Free 
Church  Presbytery  of  Dunse  and  Chirn- 
side, intimating  that  that  presbyteiy  had 
agreed  to  the  conferenee.  After  some 
consideration  of  the  subject,  it  was  agreed 
to  appoint  a  committee,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  joint-committee  shall 
haye  power  to  fix  the  time  and  place  of 
meeting,  and  make  all  necessary  arrange- 
ments as  to  the  mode  of  conducting  the 
conference — the  committee  to  consist  of 
the  Beys.  W.  Wilson,  B.  C.  Inglis,  and  W. 
Lauder  (convener).  The  Bey.  W.  Wilson 
was  appointed  conyener  of  the  Stip<md 
Augmentation  committee.  Mr.  James 
Halliday  read  a  thesis  on  the  'Plenary 
Inspiration  of  Scripture,'  which  was  sus- 
tained. Messrs.  Mauchlen,  Meams,  and 
Halliday,  students,  haying  passed  all  their 
examinations  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
presbytery,  were  certified  to  the  Hall.  The 
remit  of  Synod  on  Special  Bules  for  Mis- 
sionary Presbyteries  was  considered.  The 
rules  and  ordination  formula  w^e  read 
serkUim,  and  unanimously  approved  of, 
and  the  presbytery  agreed  to  report  ac- 
cordingly. The  joint-committee  on  the 
conference  of  the  three  presbyteries  fixed 
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that  the  conference  be  held  on  the  Slst  of 
October,  in  Berwick.  The  Bey.  P.  Mearns 
-was  i^pointed  to  preside  for  the  first  hour, 
the  Bey.  J.  K.  M^}[>an  {<x  the  second,  and 
the  Bey.  B.  Naismith  for  the  third — each 
president  to  introduce  the  subject  of  the 
hour  by  a  formal  address. 

Bic/ra,  Old  CcUabar,— This  presbytery 
met  on  Tuesday,  15th  Aug.  Inter  alia,  Mr. 
Ross  proposed  and  the  presbytery  cordially 
agreed  to  the  following  minute  referring 
to  the  death  of  the  Bey.  Dr.  Badie :  <The 
Bey.  John  Eadie,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  Scripture  Exegesis,  haying  departed 
this  life  since  last  meeting  of  presbytery, 
it  was  agreed  to  put  the  eyent  on  record, 
and  to  express  on  the  part  of  the  members 
of  presbytery  their  deep  feeling  of  sorrow 
at  the  death  of  the  learned  and  talented 
professor;  and  at  the  same  time  they 
express  gratitude  to  the  great  Head  of  the 
Ohnrch  for  all  that  Dr.  Eadie  has  been 
priyileged  to  do  in  the  pulpit,  by  the 
press,  and  in  the  study,  for  the  adyance- 
ment  of  the  Bedeemer*s  kingdom,  and  for 
the  seryice  he  has  been  enabled  to  giye  to 
and  in  connection  with  our  branch  of  the 
Church  uniyersal.* 

Buclum, — ^This  presbytery  met  at  New 
Maud  on  10th  October — Bey.  John  Smith, 
moderator.  It  was  stated  on  behalf  of  the 
congregation  of  Peterhead,  that  they  had 
agreed  to  increase  Mr.  Dickson's  stipend 
to  £200,  and  the  presbytery  recorded  the 
satisfaction  with  which  they  reeeiyed  the 
announcement.  The  Bev.  James  Henry 
tendered  the  resignation  of  his  charge  at 
Stnartfield,  owing  to  family  affliction,  and 
.  the  medical  adyice  which  he  had  received 
to  emigrate  to  a  warmer  climate.  Messrs. 
^Findlay  and  Brebner,  commissioners,  were 
heard  on  behalf  of  the  congregation,  and 
-the  members  of .  presbytery  haying  ex- 
pressed their  esteem  for  Mr.  H&nry  as  a 
brother  and  able  minister  of  the  gospel, 
their  sympathy  with  him  in  his  present 
^nrcnmstances,  and  their  prayer  that  by 
<jtod's  blessing  the  step  ho  is  taking  should 
result  both  in  the  restoration  of  health  to 
ills  family  and  in  the  extension  of  his  own 
^usefulness  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  it 
^as  agreed  to  accept  his  resignation.  Ap- 
pointed the  Bev.  George  Blair,  Sayoch, 
to  preach  in  Stuartfield  on  the  15th  and 
declare  the  church  yacant,  and  also  to 
moderate  in  the  session  there  during  the 
vacancy.  Instructed  the  clerk  to  see  to 
the  supply  of  the  pulpit  by  communi- 
<;ating  with  the  Committee  for  the  Distri- 
bution of  Preachers.  Bey.  T.  F.  Whillas 
was  appointed  treasurer  in  room  of  Mr. 
Henry.  Bead  extract  minute  of  Presby- 
tery of  Ireland  of  date  4th  October,  intimat- 
ing that  the  ministerial  credentials  of  the 
Bev.  J.  L.Bintou],  who  had  been  admitted 


by  the  Synod,  ISth  June,  to  the  status  of 
a  minister  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  had  been  at  his  own  request 
returned  to  him,  and  that  consequently 
his  connection  with  the  Church  had  ceased. 

DunfermUne^ — ^This  presbytery  met  on 
Tuesday  the  7th  Noyember— the  Bey.  Mr. 
Dunbar,  moderator.  Mr.  Moir,  under  call 
to  Caimeyhill,  gaye  all  his  trials,  which 
were  unanimously  sustained;  and  his 
ordination  #as  appointed  to  take  place  on 
Thursday,  the  80th  Kovember,  at  twelve 
o'clock — ^Mr.  Sdater  to  preach,  and  Mr. 
Dunbar  to  ordain  and  address  the  people. 
Mr.  Brown  was  appointed  to  dispense  the 
Lord's  Supper  to  the  Chalmers  Street  con- 
gregation on  the  last  Sabbath  of  Novem- 
ber. Mr.  Bussell  was  appointed  to  serve 
on  the  Mission  Board  for  the  next  four 
years.  It  was  agreed  to  transmit  the 
names  of  the  following  ministers  for  the 
Chair  of  Practical  Training, — viz.,  Bev. 
Dr.  Young,  Glasgow ;  Bev.  William  Gra- 
ham, Liverpool;  and  Bev.  Dr.  M*Leod, 
Birkenhead. 

Edinburgh, — ^This  presbytery  met  on 
Tuesday,  Slst  October,  in  Palmerston 
Place  Church,  for  the  induction  of  Bev. 
Armstrong  Black,  A.M.,  late  of  Water- 
beck.  ]E&y.  James  Bobertson,  Bread 
Street,  preached;  and  Rev.  David  William- 
son, Qneensferry,  presided,  and  addressed 
the  newly  Inducted  pastor  and  the  congrega- 
tion.— This  presbytery  again  met  on  the  7th 
November,  in  14  St.  Andrew  Square — Bev. 
Mr.  Nicol,  moderator.  For  a  considerable 
time  it  was  engaged  in  hearing  the  dis- 
courses of  students  on  trial  for  licence. 
Mr.  Anderson,  elder,  convener  of  the  com- 
mittee of  elders  for  the  superintendence  of 
xyoung  persons  changing  their  place  of 
residence,  brought  up  a  report  in  view  of 
the  forthcoming  term.  The  committee 
desired  that  young  persons  leaving  home 
and  coming  to  Edinburgh  should  be  cer- 
tified to  the  convener,  and  they  would  at 
once  be  visited  by  the  elder  in  whose  dis- 
trict they  came  to  reside,  and  every 
endeavour  would  bo  used  to  keep  these 
young  persons  in  the  right  path.  A  long 
conversational  conference  ensued  upon  the 
report,  and  it  was  agreed  that  ministers  in 
the  country  should  intimate  to  their  con- 
gregations every  half  year  the  objects  the 
presbyterial  committee  had  in  view,  and 
should  enforce  the  necessity  for  all  persons 
changing  their  residence  taking  with  them 
a  certificate.  Dr.  Peddle  reported  that  he 
had  presided  at  the  moderation  of  a  call  of 
a  colleague  and  successor  to  himself  in 
Bristo  Street  Church,  and  that  the  con- 
gregation had  unanimously  agreed  to  call 
the  Bev.  George  F.  James,  Kilmarnock. 
The  call  was  sustained,  and  the*  presby- 
tery agreed  to  take  all  the  necessary  steps 
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to  accomplish  the  tnaslation  of  Mr.  James. 
Commimionen  appeared  from  Bonnington 
Church  in  support  of  a  petition  praying 
the  presbytery  to  grant  moderation  of  a 
call  to  that  church.  The  congregation 
was  unanimous,  and  offered  a  stipend  of 
£350.  The  presbytery  agreed  to  grant 
moderation  on  the  20th  November.  A 
petition  from  the  Tranent  congregation 
asking  for  moderation  of  a  call  to  a  col-> 
league  and  successor  to  Mr.  Parlane  was 
also  cpranted.  Dr.  Kennedy  (clerk)  read 
a  petition  from  Mr.  Thomas  Pirret  and 
twenty-three  other  members  of  the  Church, 
setting  forth  that,  *  being  desirous  of  hay- 
ing a  preaching  station  commenced  in  a 
central  position  of  the  south  side  of  the 
city,  and  intending  to  connect  themselyes 
with  the  Church  when  steps  were  taken  for 
congregating,  they  asked  the  presbytery 
to  grant  supply  of  sermon,  while  the  peti- 
tioners undertook  all  pecuniary  liability 
in  the  case.'  It  was  agreed,  after  discus- 
sion, that  a  committee  should  be  appointed 
to  consider  the  petition  and  yerify  the 
certificates  of  disjunction  of  the  petitioners. 
At  a  subsequent  stage,  the  committee 
reported  that  only  three  of  the  petitioners 
held  certificates  of  disjunction.  The  peti- 
tion was,  after  considerable  discussion, 
withdrawn.  A  special  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  co-operate  with  Professor  Ker 
in  a  proposal  to  afford  students  attending 
the  Hall  a  practical  knowledge  of  mission 
and  preaching  work. — ^A  meeting  of  this 
presbytery  was  held  on  Thursday,  9th 
Kovember,  in  the  East  Church,  Hadding- 
ton, for  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Dickie,  A.M.,B.D.'  Bey. Thomas M'E wan 
preached;  Bey.  A.  Shennan,  Bathgate, 
presided,  and  addressed  the  newly  ordained 
minister  and  the  congregation. 

Elgin  cmd  Inverness. — ^This  presbytery 
met  at  Forres  on  the  31st  October— -Bey. 
George  Bobson,  moderator  pro  tern.  Mr. 
Baillie,  student,  delivered  a  discourse, 
which  was  approved  of;  and  Mr.  Bobson, 
as  convener  of  committee  for  Examination 
of  Students,  having  reported  favourably 
with  regard  to  examinations  of  Mr.  Baillie 
on  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Theology,  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  and  Church  History,  the 
clerk  was  instructed  to  certify  Mr.  Baillie, 
and  also  Messrs.  Dick  and  Meril,  students, 
to  the  Theological  Hall  at  its  ensuing 
meeting.  The  presbytery  having  taken 
into  consideration  the  remit  of  Synod  with 
reference  to  Dr.  MacGilFs  communication 
to  the  Synod  at  their  last  meeting,  it  was 
agreed  to  intimate  that  in  their  opinion 
the  Mission  Secretaries,  being  ordained, 
should  have  a  vote  as  ordinary  members  of 
Synod.  An  application  was  made  to  the 
presbytery  for  the  moderation  of  a  call  to 
Burghead  congregation.    Messrs.  Ander- 


son and  Mackintosh,  commissioners  from 
the  congregation,  having  stated  the  ap- 
plication was  unanimous,  and  haying 
satisfied  the  presbytery  with  regard  to 
the  provision  to  be  made  by  them  for 
the  support  of  the  person  whom  they 
invite  to  be  their  pastor,  the  moderation 
of  a  call  was  appointed  to  be  held  on  Mon- 
day, the  20th  November,  at  2  p.m. — ^Ber. 
John  Pringle  presiding.  In  connection 
with  this,  a  special  meeting  was  appointed 
to  be  held  at  Elgin  on  Tuesday  after  the 
last  dabbath  of  November,  to  receiye  the 
report  of  the  moderation.  Next  ordinary 
meeting  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Nairn 
on  Tuesday  after  the  second  Sabbath  of 
January  1877. 

OUugow.^Uhe  monthly  meeting  of  thia 
presbytery  was  held  on  Tuesday,  14th 
November — ^Mr.  Imrie,  moderator.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  last  Sunday  of  November 
be  set  apart  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for 
the  harvest.  The  induction  of  Mr.  M'Ewen, 
Stomoway,  as  colleague  and  successor  to 
Mr.  Auld,  Tollcross,  was  fixed  to  take 
place  on  11th  December.  A  call  was 
sustained  from  the  Cathcart  Boad  Church 
in  favour  of  the  Bev.  Andrew  Alston, 
New  Milns.  The  28th  October  was  ^ed  for 
moderating  in  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of 
the  Parliaiientary  Boad  Church,  yacant 
by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Johnstone  to 
ttte  Chair  of  New  Testament  Exegesis. 
The  presbytery  also  agreed  to  grant  a 
moderation  to  Mordaunt  Street  Church  on 
the  4th  December.  A  unanimous  call 
from  Lansdowne  congregation  to  Bev. 
Thomas  Dobbie,  Leitb,  was  sustained. 
The  subject  of  Fast-days  was  then  con- 
sidered. It  appeared  from  the  report  by 
a  committee  that  21  sessions  were  in  favour 
of  retaining  Fast-days,  while  37  recom- 
mended their  abolition.  It  was  moved 
that  the  presbytery  express  an  opinion 
that  it  would  be  for  '  general  edification ' 
were  Fast-day  services  to  be  entirely  dis- 
continued. Against  this  an  amendment 
was  put,  that  steps  should  first  be  taken  to 
ascertain  the  mind  of  other  Presbyterian 
Churches  on  the  subject,  and  this  was 
ultimately  carried  by  25  votes  to  17. 

Hamilton. — This  presbytery  met  on  31  st 
October — the  Bev.  Mr.  Trench,  mode- 
rator. A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Bobert 
Watt,  Nethershields,  acknowledging  re- 
ceipt of  extract  of  minute  expressing 
sympathy  with  his  son,  Mr.  Thomas 
Watt,  under  the  illness  which  had  caused 
him  to  go  to  Jamaica,  and  thanking  the 
presbytery  for  their  kindness  in  the 
matter.  There  was  laid  on  the  table  a 
list  of  the  sums  payable  by  the  different 
congregations  within  the  bounds  for  the 
Synod  fund.  A  letter  was  read  from  the 
clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of  Ireland  inti- 
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mating  that  that  presbytery  had  returned 
to  the  Bey.  J.  L.  Blntool  his  credentials, 
and  that  he  is  no  longer  possessed  of  the 
status  of  a  minister  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church.  Mr.  Donaldson  re- 
ported that  he  had  dispensed  the  saera- 
ment  of  the  Lord's  Supper  at  Newton  on 
Sabbath  last,  and  gave  a  very  favourable 
account  of  the  progress  of  that  station. 
The  presbytery  instructed-their  committee, 
who  hare  the  charge  of  the  station,  to 
make  arrangements  for  opening  the 
church  there.  The  Bey.  Mr.  Morton 
gaye  notice  that  at  next  meeting  he 
would  submit  a  motion  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  an  alteration  of  the  hour  for 
the  meeting  of  the  court,  and  the  Bey. 
Mr.  Anderson  gaye  notice  that  at  that 
meeting  he  would  call  attention  to  Stone- 
field  as  a  field  for  beginning  mission  work. 
Next  meeting  is  to  be  hM  on  the  last 
Tuesday  of  December. 

Kelso, — ^This  presWtery  met  on  17th 
October— Bey.  Wm.  B.  Inglis,  moderator. 
After  the  minutes  had  been  read  and 
confirmed,  the  Bey.  John  Milne  submitted 
s  report  of  the  Byangelistic  Committee, 
of  which  he  is  conyener,  sketching  a 
scheme  for  holding  a  series  of  meetings 
within  the  several  churches  for  the  revival 
of  religion.  After  lengthened  considera- 
tion, the  plan  with  some  modifications 
was  adopted,  and  ministers  were  enjoined 
to  report  their  diligence  thereon  before 
the  month  of  March  next.  Bev.  James 
Bogefs,  as  treasurer,  laid  his  annual  state- 
ment on  the  table,  which  was  quite  satis- 
factory, all  the  congregations  having  paid 
their  fees.  Mr.  Aogers  received  the 
thanks  of  the  presbytery.  The  clerk 
called  attention  to  the  Synod's  General 
Fund,  a  return  to  which  is  required  at 
next  meeting.  He  also]  imported  that  the 
Hall  Committee's  report  showed  that 
twenty^  entrants  for  the  past  year  had 
been  admitted  to  attend  the  coming 
session  of  the  reconstructed  theological 
course  of  study.  The  Presbytery  of  Ire- 
land reported  that,  at  his  own  request, 
they  had  certified  back  to  the  Irish  Pres- 
byterian Assembly  the  Bev.  John  L. 
Kintoul,  Lisbum,  who  had  been  received 
into  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  at 
the  meeting  of  Synod  held  at  Liverpool  in 
June  last.  The  presbytery  then  con- 
fiidered  seriatim  rules  and  a  formula  pre- 
pared by  a  Committee  of  Synod  for  use  in 
the  Missionary  Presbyteries  of  the  Church. 
Being  considerably  amended,  the  same 
was  sent  up  to  the  Committee  with 
approval.  The  question  having  been 
raised  by  a  letter  to  the  moderator  of 
Synod  from  Dr.  MacGill,  Home  Mission 
Secretary,  whether  a  minister  without  an 
ordinary  pastoral  charge,  yet  holding  an 


evangelical  office  under  the  Synod,  could 
be  a  member  of  the  superior  courts  of  the 
Church,  the  presbytery  decided  in  the 
affirmative,  on  the  ground  that  professors 
who  had  demitted  their  churches  were  by 
the  decision  of  the  Synod  nevertheless 
placed  upon  the  roll  of  presbyteries  and 
of  the  Synod.  It  was  aneed  to  consider 
at  next  meeting  the  remit  from  Synod  of 
the  report  on  imposition  of  hands  by 
ruling  elders  in  ordination  of  ministers. 
Next  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  third 
Tuesday  in  December. 

Perth. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the  7th 
November — Mr.  Howieson,  moderator. 
The  North  Church  con^gation,  Perth, 
applied  for  a  moderation,  which  was 
granted;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Miller  was 
appointed  to  moderate  in  a  call  in  the 
North  Church  on  ther  evening  of  Monday, 
20th  November,  at  half-past  seven  o'clock. 
A  circular  from  the  Finance  Committee 
was  read  anent  the  annual  contribution  to 
the  Synod's  General  Fund;  and  due 
inquiry  was  instituted  to  ascertain  whether 
this  contribution  has  been  made  by  all  the 
congregations  of  the  presbyteiy.  A  cir- 
cular was  read  intimating  the  return  of  the 
Bev.  John  L.  Bintoul  to  the  communion 
of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church.  A  let- 
ter was  read  from  the  Home  Secretary, 
bearing  that  his  Committee  has  granted 
£40  in  aid  of  Pitrodie  congregation  for  the 
year  ending  in  October  1877.  Papers 
relative  to  the  examination  of  students 
were  laid  on  the  table.  The  clerk  reported 
Mr.  John  M.  Collins's  acceptance  of  a 
location  for  the  year  at  Pitrodie,  and  that 
he  had  entered  on  his  labours  at  the  begin- 
ning of  October.  Mr.  James  Bayne,  who 
has  been  accepted  for  missionary  service 
in  Jamaica,  gave  part  of  his  trials  for 
licence,  which  were  cordially  sustained. 
Mr.  John  Millar  obtained  leave  of  absence 
for  the  winter  months  on  account  of  the 
state  of  the  health  of  his  family.  Next 
meeting  was  appointed  to  be  held  on  the 
5th  December. 

StirltTig, — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Edin- 
burgh on  the  25th  July,  daring  the 
Synod  —  Bev.  James  Muir,  moderator. 
Mr.  Bobert  D.  Shaw  was  nominated  as  a 
student  for  admission  to  the  Divinity 
Hall.— Met  at  Stirling,  5th  September^ 
Bev.  W.  Thomson,  moderator.  Beceived 
an  application  for  a  moderation  from 
Bannockburn,  stipend  £200  with  a 
manse.  Moderation  granted  for  18th 
September,  Mr.  J.  T.  Gowanlock  to  pre- 
side. Beappointed  the  evangelistic  com- 
mittee— ^Mr.  Whyte,  convener.  Mr.  C. 
S.  Inglis  addressed  the  presbytery  on 
Sabbath-schooli  work. — Sd  October.  Be- 
ceived a  call  from  Bannockburn  to  Mr. 
Andrew  Morrison,  preacher.    Mr.  Morri- 
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son  being  present,  accepted  the  call^  and 
deliyered  his  trials,  which  were  nnani- 
monsly  sustained.  His  ordination  was 
appointed  to  take  place  on  the  Slst 
October.  Messrs.  Qeorge  Arnold  and  J. 
L.  Elder,  stndents,  delivered  two  dis- 
courses each,  which  were  sustained.  Bey. 
W.  M'Laren  reported  on  behalf  of  the 
Students*  Ezanunation  Committee,  and 
receiyed  special  thanks.  The  committee 
was  discharged.  The  thanks  of  the  pres- 
bytery were  conyeyed  to  Mr.  James  Drys- 
dale,  elder  for  Bridge  of  Allan,  for 
generously  defraying  the  charges  of  print- 
ing and  circulatmg  abstract  of  statistics 
of  the  presbytery.  — Slst  October,  Ban- 
nockbnm.  The  presbytery  met  for  the 
ordination  of  Mr.  Morrison.  The  Bey. 
A.  F.  Forrest,  Stirling,  preached  the 
ordination  sermon  from  Galatians  yi.  14. 
Bey.  W.  B.  B.  Wilson  presided,  con- 
ducted the  ordination,  and  charged  the 
young  minister;  and  Bey.  A.  Whyte, 
M.A.,  addressed  the  congregation.  Mr. 
£.  D.  Shaw  was  examined  for  admission 
to  the  Hall. — I7th  Koyember.  The  pres- 
bytery met  pro  re  naia  to  receiye  an 
application  for  a  moderation  from  Alloa 
congregation.  The  presbytery  unani- 
mously granted  the  application,  and  ap- 
pointed Mr.  McLaren  to  preside  in  the 
moderation  on  the  eyening  of  Monday 
the  27th. 


AiicJUemitichty  {South),  —  Mr.  James 
Bell,  A.M.,  B.D.,  called  to  be  colleague 
to  Bey.  James  Wise,  2Sd  October. 

Glasgow  {Lansdomie). — ^Bev..  Thomas 
Dobbie,  Leith,  called  26th  October. 

Glasgow  {Cathcari  Boad), — ^Bey.  And. 
Alston,  Newmills,  called  27th  October. 

Bonnington  (Leith), — Bev.  J.  Hutchi- 
son, D.D.,  Benrrew,  called  20th  Noy. 

Perth  (North),  — 'Rev.  Bobert  Lyon, 
Leith,  called  20th  Noyember. 

Tranent, — Bey.  G.  B.  Carr,  called  to  be 
colleague  to  Rey.  William  Farlane,  21st 
November. 

INDUCTION. 

Edinburgh  {Palmeraton  Place), — ^Bey. 
Armstrong  Black,  A.M.,  late  of  Water- 
beck,  inducted  Slst  October. 

OBDINATION. 

Ifaddingioii  {East),  —  Mr.  Matthew 
Dickie,  A.M.,  B.D.,  ordained  9th  Noy. 

CaimeyhiU, — ^Mr.  John  Moir,  A.M., 
B.D.,  ordained  30th  November. 

DBMIS8I0N. 

StuartJieUl.^ItGY,  James  Henry,  de- 
mitted  10th  October. 


INDUCTION  SBRTICES  AT  BOCKHAMPTON, 
AU8TBALIA. 

Thb  induction  of  the  Bev.  Alexander 
Hay,  M.A.,  late  of  South  Brisbane,  and 
formerly  of  Leitholm  and  of  Boston 
Church,  Cupar-Fife,  to  the  pastorate  of 
the  Fresbyterian  Church  of  Bockhamp- 
ton,  took  place  in  September  last. 
There  was  a  veiy  large  attendance, 
the  church  being  quite  filled ;  and  the 
deepest  interest  was  shown  by  the  con- 
gregation in  the  services,  which  were  very 
solemn  and  impressive  in  character,  and 
had  the  attraction  of  almost  entire 
novelty  in  Bockhampton.  The  officiat- 
ing ministers  were — the  Bev.  A.  A.  Lung, 
MwA.,  of  Gladstone,  clerk  and  commis- 
sioner of  the  presbytery  of  Bockhampton ; 
and  the  Bev.  J.  F.  M'Swaine,  of  Creek 
Street,  Brisbane,  lately  arrived  from  Scot- 
land. It  is  but  right  to  say  that  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Hay  in  Bockhampton  is 
a  matter  of  congratulation,  especially  to 
the  members  of  his  own  denonunation,  as 
he  is  well  known  to  combine  earnestness 
and  zeal  in  his  labours  as  a  minister 
with  his  high -class  attainments  as  a 
scholar. 

OPBNING  OF  THB  THEOLOGICAL  HALL. 

On  Wednesday,  1st  November,  at  noon,  the 
Theological  Hall  of  the  United  Fresby- 
terian Church  was  opened  with  an  address 
by  the  Frincipal,  Dr.  Harper.  This  being 
the  first  of  the  extended  sessions  under  the 
new  system  which  the  Church  has  adopted, 
the  occasion  was  one  of  special  interest. 
There  was  a  large  representation  of  the 
ministry  and  eldership,  not  only  of  Edin- 
burgh, but  of  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Queen  Street  Hall  was,  in  fact,  well  filled. 
On  the  platform,  the  FrincipaJ,  and  Fro- 
fessors  Cairns,  DhfF,  Johnstone,  and  Fater- 
son,  and  the  Moderator  of  Synod,  Mr. 
Bankine,  were  seated.  After  prayer  by 
the  moderator,  the  venerable  Principal 
delivered,  with  much  grace  and  vigour,  an 
exceedingly  appropriate  address,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  with  much  emotion 
referred  to  the  great  loss  they  had  sus- 
tained in  the  unexpected  removal  of  the 
lamented  Frofessor  Eadie. 

At  the  close.  Dr.  Young  said  he  had 
been  requested  by  the  Committee  on  Theo- 
logical Education  to  express,  in  their  name, 
to  the  students,  and  to  their  friends  who 
were  present,  the  feeling  of  satisfaction 
with  which  they  witnessed  the  reopening 
of  their  Divinity  Hall,  under  those  new 
arrangements  which  the  Synod  has  been 
for  some  time  anxiously  maturing,  and 
which  they  confidently  trusted  would  be 
found  conducive  in  a  high  degree  to  the 
more  efficient  training  of  weir  rising 
ministry,  and  so  to  increasing  the  influ- 
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ence  and  prosperitj  of  the  Ghnrch  whose 
interests  all  of  them  had  so  deeply  at 
heart.  Haying  alladed  to  the  reason  for 
the  change  and  the  advantages  of  the 
new  system,  he  said  it  was  matter  of 
mncU  satisfaction  to  the  Committee,  not« 
withstanding  the  losses  which  the  Chnrch 
had  lately  sustained,  that  the  Synod  has 
been  ahle  from  its  own  ranks  so  to  recruit 
the  Hall  that  they  met  with  all  their  chairs, 
save  one,  not  only  filled,  hut  most  com- 
petently filled,  and  that  with  regard  to  the 
Chair  of  Practical  Training,  the  service  so 
kindly  undertaken  hy  such  men  as  Dr. 
John  Ker,  Dr.  Calderwood,  and  Dr. 
Andrew  Thomson  (the  latter  of  whom  is 
to  deliver  a  course  of  12  lectures  on  Homi- 
letics),  secures  that  for  this  session  at  least 
no  want  in  that  department  will  he  felt. 
All  their  teachers  were  men  who  have  the 
entire  confidence  of  the  Synod  and  the 
Church,  and  whose  powers  are  such  as 
entitle  them  to  command  the  utmost 
deference  and  respect.  In  closing,  he  ac- 
knowledged the  liberality  of  those  whose 
contributions  have  relieved  the  Committe,e 
from  anxiety  as  to  the  future  mainten- 
ance of  the  Mall. 

After  a  short  interval,  Professor  Duflf 
proceeded  to  deliver  his  inaugural  lecture 
on  Church  History;  and  on  subsequent  days 
opening  lectures  were  given  by  Professors 
Johnstone,  Paterson,  and  Cairns,  and  Dr. 
Ker. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  students  at- 
tending the  HaU : — 

EiBST  Class. — Messrs.  David  Anderson, 
Glasgow ;  Arthur  Birrell,  Edinburgh ; 
John  F.  Blair,  Melrose ;  Charles  Connor, 
Xtaoark ;  Alexander  H.  Fairly,  Glasgow ; 
Thomas  Gray,  Glasgow;  William  Hen- 
derson, Edinburgh ;  George  Hunter,  M.A., 
Glasgow;  Eobert  Johnston,  M.A.,  Glas- 
gow; Peter  H.  Laird,  Glasgow;  James 
£ambie,  M.A.,  Paisley  and  Greenock; 
David  W.  Lawson,  Dundee ;  Robert 
M*Kenzie,  M.A.,  Perth ;  William  Meril, 
Elgin ;  John  Pollock,  Glasgow ;  John 
Porteous,  M.A.,  Edinburgh;  Robert  D. 
Shaw,  Stirling ;  Robert  Smellie,  Glasgow  ; 
James  Snadden,  Edinburgh ;  Thomas 
Taylor,  Glasgow;  Archibald  Torrance, 
A.M.,  Edinburgh  ;  John  D.  Watson,  Edin- 
burgh ;  William  Watson,  Glasgow— 23. 

Second  Class  (consisting  of  those 
who  were  students  of  first  and  second 
years  in  former  Hall).  —  First  year  in 
former  Hall.  —  Messrs.  John  Cook, 
Dundee  ;  Charles  Dick,  Elgin  and  In- 
verness ;  William  Dunbar,  Edinburgh ; 
James  Goudie,  Glasgow;  J.  R.  Eawat, 
M.A.,  Lancashire;  David  Keir,  M.A., 
Perth;  A.  T.  Landreth,  Cupar;  W.  P. 
Ogilvie,M. A., Edinburgh ;  Francis  Scoone, 
M.A.,  Annandale;  James  K.  Scott,  Lan- 


cashire ;  James  Stark,  M.A„  Edinburgh ; 
John  M.  Watson,  Glasgow ;  John  Yellow- 
lees,  Glasgow ;  Hugh  Young,  Kilmarnock. 
Second  year  informer  HaXl. — Messrs.  J.B. 
Alexander,  M.A.,  Paisley  and  Greenock ;  J. 
Scott  Cockbnrn,  Lancashire;  John  Cooper, 
Glasgow ;  William  W.  Dawson,  Glasgow ; 
Matthew  Dickie,  M.  A.,  Kilmarnock ; 
John  L.  Elder,  M.A.,  Stirling;  John  K. 
Fairlie,  Glasgow ;  James  Gardiner,  M.A., 
Edinburgh ;  A.  L.  Henderson,  D.Sc,  Banff- 
shire ;  D.  S.  Henderson,  Edinburgh ;  John 
Howatson,  M.A.,  Kilmarnock;  Robert 
Ingles,  M. A.,  Edinburgh ;  James  V.  John- 
ston, Aberdeen ;  D.  H.  Lawrence,  M.A., 
Cupar ;  James  Lawson,  Edinburgh ;  Wm. 
Logan,  M.A.,  Glasgow;  John  Mauchlen, 
Berwick;  M.  B.  Meikleham,  Stirling;  J. 
P.  Mitchell,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  Glasgow ;  Robert 
Paterson,  M.A.,  Lanark;  William  Sal- 
mond,  Carlisle ;  John  Scott,  M.A.,  Edin- 
burgh ;  George  Smart,  Annandale ;  George 
Strang,  M.A.,  Falkirk  ;  William  Stuart, 
M.A.,  Glasgow ;  William  T.  Walker,  M.  A. , 
Glasgow;  Peter  Wilson,  M.A.,  Edin- 
burgh— 41. 

Third  Class. — Third  year  in  former 
HalL  —  Messrs.  George  S.  Arnold, 
Stirling ;  Adam  Baillie,  Elgin  and  Inver- 
ness ;  Alexander  Borland,  Glasgow ;  John 
Brown,  A.M.,  Dundee ;  Walter  Brown, 
A.M.,  Edinburgh;  William  S.  Dickie, 
Paisley  and  Greenock ;  Hugh  Glen,  Glas- 
gow ;  James  Gray,  Dundee ;  James  Halli- 
day,  AM.,  Berwick;  William  Lawrie, 
Dundee;  George  M'Callnm,  Glasgow; 
James  Meams,  Berwick ;  Leonard  Miller, 
Carlisle ;  Charles  Mo^es,  Glasgow ;  James 
Primrose,  A.M.,  Edinburgh  ;  Alexander 
A.  Robertson,  Glasgow ;  R.  Pollok  Watt, 
Kilmarnock.  — Fourth  year  in  former 
jyaW. ^Messrs  James  Anderson,  A.M., 
Edinburgh ;  David  Bums,  Melrose ;  James 
Carswell,  A.M.,  Glasgow ;  R.  J.  R.  Cowan, 
Perth;  David B.  Croom,  AM.,  Edinburgh; 
John  Dnndas,  Dundee ;  Thomas  M. 
Fleming,  AM.,  Edinburgh;  William  S.' 
Goodall,  A.M.,  Kinross ;  James  Woodside 
Hay,  Glasgow ;  Richard  Hutchinson,  Glas- 
gow ;  John  Lundie,  Edinburgh ;  Gavin  S. 
Muir,  A.M.,  Edinburgh;  James  K,  Nisbet, 
Kilmarnock ;  John  Orr,  A.M.,  Paisley  and 
Greenock.;  James  Scott,  A. M., Edinburgh ; 
Wm.  Taylor,  A.M.,  Paisley  and  Greenock  ; 
Al^ander  Watt,  A.M.,  Edinburgh ;  John 
Willcock,  A.M.,  B.D.,  Lancashire ;  Robert 
S.  Wilson,  Kilmarnock;  William  H. 
Wilson,  Edinburgh— 37. 

Students  in  Special  Attendance, — Samuel 
M'Naughton,  Nova  Scotia;  Alex.  S. 
Morton,  Calabar ;  Robert Beddie,  Calabar; 
William  Blumenreith,  Edinburgh ;  Alex. 
Yinay,  Waldensian  valleys ;  John  Rochat„ 
Florence— 6. 

Total— 107. 
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Occasional  Essays.  By  SAMtJEL  Smith. 

Edinburgh:  Madaren  &  Macniren. 

Amidst  the  busy  life  of  a  mercliant,  in 
one  of  the  busiest  of  our  cities,  Mr. 
Smith  finds  leisure,  or  makes  it  (where 
there's  a  will  there's  a  way),  to  gratify 
his  taste  for  literary  work.  It  is  well  to 
see  commerce  and  literature  thus  con- 
joined, and  the  advantages  which  result 
from  their  union  so  attractiyely  set 
forth. 

The  essays  contained  in  this  goodly 
volume  are  nine  in  number,  and  range 
oyer  a  wide  and  various  field.  The 
subjects  are :  *  The  Comparative  Utility 
of  Ancient  and  Modem  Civilization;' 
*  American  Institutions ; '  '  British  Rule 
in  India  (1864) ; '  *War  in  Relation  to 
Modem  Civilization  ^  '  Reflections  sug- 
gested by  a  Second  visit  to  the  United 
States  of  America;*  'The  Basis  of 
Political  Right;'  'Reflections  on  the 
Franco-German  tVar ; '  *  Rationalism  and 
the  Bible ; '  '  Rationalism  and  Miracles.' 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Mr.  Smith 
treats  of  a  great  variety  of  subjects — all 
of  them  of  much  importance  and  of 
present  interest  Perhaps  the  reader 
will  turn  in  the  first  place  to  the  two 
papers  on  America,  in  connection  with 
the  great  struggle  for  the  Presidential 
Chair  recently  ended.  In  the.  first  essay 
Mr.  Smi&  takes  a  much  gloomier  view 
of  matters  than  in  the  second,  and 
accounts  for  this  by  saying  that  his  first 
Tiat  to  America  was  in  1860,  his  second 
in  1866 — his  first  was  to  Uie  Southern, 
his  second  to  the  Northern  States,  and 
th^t  after  the  terrible  war  of  emancipa- 
tion had  somewhat  purified  the  moral 
atmosphere.  The  essays,  however,  might 
have  been  written  in  this  year  of  grace 
1876 ;  and  the  views  which  tiiey  contain, 
both  of  a  laudatory  and  condemnatory 
kind,  are  exactly  those  which  are  enter- 
tained by  intelligent  wellwishers  of 
America  in  our  own  country  at  the 
present  day. 

When  the  air  is  filled  with  ominous 
sounds  of  war  on  a  scale  of  tremendous 
magnitude,  bur  author's  views  on  this 
subject  are  worthy  of  all  consideration, 
and  well  would  it  be  if  views  so  just  and 
Christian  were  universally  entertained 
and  acted  on. 

The  two  essays  on  *  Rationalism '  also 
touch  on  topics  of  much  immediate  in- 


terest. Mr.  Smith  is  decidedly  evan- 
gelical in  his  convictions,  but  liberal 
withal,  and  states  his  arguments  in 
support  of  the  truth  with  much  fairness 
as  well  as  force. 

Altogether,  the  work  is  evidently  the 
production  of  an  able  and  thoughtful 
man,  who  takes  a  deep  and  intelligent 
interest  in  the  great  problems  that  are 
so  powerfully  agitating  our  restless  age. 

Life  and  Times  of  Alexander  Peden 
THE  Prophet,  and  Rev.  James  Ren- 
wick.  By  Jeanie  L.  Watson.  With 
Introduction  by  Rev.  John  Ker,  D.D. 

Glasgoir:  Donn  &  Wright  1876. 
No  one,  not  even  Professor  Blackie,  has 
a  warmer  love  for  all  that  is  distinctively 
Scottish,  or  has  done  more  to  reproduce 
and  retain  features  of  Scottish  life,  than 
Miss  Watson.  This  is  the  atmosphere  in 
which  she  lives,  and  in  which  with  her 
whole  heart  she  delights. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that 
the  story  of  the  Covenanters  should  have 
great  charms  for  her,  and  that  she  should 
have  sought  to  chronicle  the  lives  of  two 
such  outstanding  sons  of  the  Covenant 
as  Peden  and  R^wick. 

To  the  story  of  the  lives  of  these 
heroic  men,  Dr.  Ker  gives  an  Introduc- 
tion on  the  appropriate  subject  of  *  Scot- 
tish Nationality.'  The  paper  is  written 
in  a  most  appreciative  spirit,  and  is 
finely  eloquent.  In  reference  to  the 
work  itself,  Dr.  Ker  says :  *  We  are 
glad  to  meet  these  reprints  of  some  of 
the  old  heroes  of  tiiie  Covenant,  and  we 
trust  they  will  assist  in  turning  the 
hearts  of  the  children  to  the  fathers,  and 
in  making  us  feel  how  much  we  owe 
them  for  the  maintenance  of  our  fnyH 
and  religious  liberties,  and  for  the  purity 
and  simplicity  of  New  Testament  truth. 
The  narrative  that  accompanies  them  is 
from  the  pen  of  Miss  J.  L.  Watson,  who 
has  already  done  much  to  preserve  the 
features  of  Scottish  life  in  her  delight- 
ful sketches  of  Bygone  Days  in  our 
ViUage^  and  other  works.  In  the  present 
case  the  story  is  told  by  one  who  is  in 
deepest  sympathy  with  it,  but  with  a 
scrupulous  regard  to  truth ;  and  for  its 
clearness  and  feeling,  it  will  be  read  with 
interest  even  by  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  original  sources.* 

To  this  testimony  we  need  add  nothing, 
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but  only  express  oar  wish  that  the 
Admirable  work  may  be  scattered  oyer 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and 
thus  be  the  means  of  leading  a  rising 
generation  to  venerate  tiie  noble  men  of 
the  past,  and  to  emulate  their  virtues. 


By  Mrs.  Flower, 

nie  '^        ' 


ToH   Allardioe. 

Author  of  *  Wyville  Court,'  etc. 
The  Advisee  :  A  Book  for  Young  People. 

Qlasgow:  Scottish  Temperance  League.    1876. 

The  Scottish  Temperance  League,  in  its 
laudable  efforts  to  eztirpateour  ^  National 
Vice,'  employs  a  considerable  variety  of 
agencies.  It  has  agents  who  travel 
throughout  the  country  and  address 
meetings  on  the  subject  of  temperance. 
It  also  enlista  the  ministers  of  the  gospel 
in  its  service ;  and,  frc«n  time  to  time, 
sermons  by  able  and  earnest  men  are 
delivered  in  our  city  and  also  country 
congr^ations.  It  also  recognises  the 
social  dement  in  our  nature,  and  under 
its  auspices  lectures  and  concerts  of  an 
entertaining  as  well  as  an  improving 
kind  are  frequently  given ;  while  their 
movement  has  been  perhaps  more  tiian 
any  other  aasociatea  with  soirees^ — ^a 
means  of  enjoyment  and  edification 
which  some  affect  to  despise,  but  whidb, 
when  rightly  conducted,  may  do  a  great 
amount  of  good: 

Amidst  its  multifarious  efforts,  the 
League  has  not  been  unmindful  of  the 
inconceivable  and  ubiquitous  power  of 
the  press.  Each  month  it  issues  a  pic- 
torial tract,  in  which,  in  the  form  of 
narrative,  the  claims  of  temperance  are 
advocated ;  and  it  has  its  weekly  journal, 
in  which  intelligence  respecting  the 
various  phases  of  its  work  is  given.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  publishes  at  the  close 
of  the  year  The  Adviser  (issued  monthly 
during  the  year),  in  collected  form,  and 
a  tale  by  some  experienced  writer. 

There  lie  before  us  tiiese  two  last- 
mentioned  publications — Tom  AUardice^ 
by  Mrs.  Flower;  and  The  Adviser  for 
1876. 

Mrs.  Flower  has  already  won  her 
laurels  as  a  writer  of  temperance  tales, 
and  Tom  Allardice  will  advance  her 
reputation.  The  story  opens  with  an 
attractive  description  of  an  old  mansion 
in  XiOndon,  and  thence  leads  on  to  the 
fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  its  inmates 
and  their  connections.  The  evils  of 
drunkenness  are  powerfully  and  faith- 
fully depicted ;  and  whilst  the  claims  of 


total  abstinence  are  enforced,  the  writer 
does  not  advance  these  as  the  grand 
panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  life.  The  poor 
suffering  soul  is  led  to  the  sympathuing 
Saviour,  and  the  blessings  of  religion 
are  shown  to  be  the  crowning  blessings 
of  life. 

As  to  The  Adviser,  we  have  always 
regarded  it  as  a  marvel  of  cheapness. 
Two  copies  of  it  lie  before  us,  one  in 
paper  covers  at  the  astomshingly  low 
price  of  ninepence — ^thus  •  putting  it 
within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  classes 
of  the  conmiunity.  The  writers  of  the 
stories  in  it  have  to  contend  with  the 
disadvantage  of  brevity.  'Brevity,'  it 
has  been  said,  '  is  the  soul  of  wit.'  But 
stiU  even  the  simplest  sbarj  retquires 
some  space  to  unfold,  and  within  the 
small  lunits  of  The  Adviser  much  space 
is  not  available.  The  writers,  however, 
have  contended  with  this  difficulty  not 
imsuccessf ully ,  and  have  produced  stories 
well  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  youthful 
readers,  and  of  a  really  interesting  and 
improving  kind. 

Both  volumes  axe  beautifully  got  up, 
and  have  an  attractive  appearance. 
Their  extensive  circulation  and  perusal 
at  this  time  would  doubtless  greatiy  help 
to  stem  the  torrent  of  drunkenness  which 
sets  in  on  us  so  strongly  with  the  closing 
year. 

Book  of  Medical  Information  and 
Advice.  By  J.  Warburton  Begbie, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  etc.    16mo,  pp.  267. 

Edinborgli :  T.  Nelson  &  Sons.    1876. 

This  small  publication  is,  strictly  speak- 
ing, not  new,  having  passed  through 
several  editions,  which,  however,  were 
anonymous ;  and  it  was>  only  after  the 
author's  death  that  consent  was  given 
to  place  his  name  on  the  title-page. 
Its  appearance  there  will  undoubtedly 
operate  as  a  charm,  and  secure  a  vast 
curculation.  Dr.  Warburton  Begbie  was 
well  known  as  a  remarkably  eminent 
practitioner  of  medicine.  He  had  many 
advantages.  He  received  a  thorough 
education,  both  general  and  profes- 
sional ;  and  from  his  earliest  youth  he 
had  the  great  benefit  of  associating  with 
his  father,  one  of  the  first  physicians 
of  his  day.  But  besides  all  this,  he 
seemed  to  have  a  sort  of  intuitive  know- 
ledge of  diseases,  and  very  assiduously 
and  successfully  devoted  his  life  to  their 
removal.  It  is  seldom  that  medical 
information  and  advice  in  this  popular 
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form  are  to  be  got  from  a  quarter 
carrying  such  authority.  Dr.  B^bie 
is  careful  to  intimate,  that  he  hopes  his 
book  may  enable  intelligent  readers 
to  treat  the  more  common  forms  of 
disease  when  the  services  of  a  physician 
or  surgeon  cannot  be  obtained ;  and  he  is 
anxious  that  it  should  repress  the  eager- 
ness which  so  generally  prevails  to  have 
recourse  to  all  sorts  of  quackery.  He 
assures  us,  we  have  no  doubt  quite 
honestly,  that  he  has  been  actuated  by 
the  single  desire  of  being  useful.  We 
do  not  profess  to  be  quaMed  to  criticise 
it  scientifically;  but  we  make  no 
acknowledgment  of  stepping  out  of 
our  sphere  in  noticing  and  warmly 
recommending  a  medical  work  of  this 
description.      Luke    was   a    'beloved 

giysician;^  and  Jesus  Christ,  though 
e  certainly  did  not  practise  medicine, 
nevertheless  performed  most  of  His 
miracl^  in  curing  disease. 

Mayflower  Stories.  By  Sarah  M.  S. 
Clarke. 

Jeanie  Wilson:  The  Lily  of  Lammer- 
moor. 

An  Enemy's  Friendship  ;  or.  The  Christ- 
mas Gift:  A  Tale  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War.  By  Sarah  M.  S. 
Clarke. 

The  Cold  Shoulder  ;  or,  A  Half  Year 
at  Craiglea.  By  Robert  Richardson, 
B.A. 

The  Story  of  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  By  Rey.  Wm.  Marshall, 
D.D. 

Our  Junior  Mathematical  Master, 
and  A  Perilous  Errand.  By  Robert 
Richardson. 

Little  Madeleine:  A  Story  for  Chil- 
dren.   By  Sarah  M.  S.  Clarke. 

Carry  Morgan  ;  or,  The  Stolen  Purse. 
By  the  Author  of  *  Biddy,  the  Maid  of 
All  Work.' 

Sister  Cora  :  A  Tale  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  By  the  author  of  *  Biddy, 
the  Maid  of  All  Work.' 

Robert's  Birthday  Present  :  A  Story 
for  Young  and  Old. 

Climbing  the  Ladder  ;  or,  Tom  Fair- 
bairn's  Progress.    By  A.  K.  Hope. 

Edinburgh:  William  OliphantA  Co.    1876. 

A  YEAR  or  two  ago,  at  the  gift-bestow- 
ing season  of  Christmas,  a  little  girl  was 
presented  with  a  book  of  very  attractive 
appearance.  It  was  a  story  for  children ; 
it  was  nicely  printed,  profusely  illus- 
trated, and  was  of  a  religious  character, 


bearing  the  name  of  a  respectable  Lon- 
don finn.  The  uncle,  worthy  man,  had 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
book,  and  doubtless  thought  from  its 
appearance  and  purpose,  and  the  name 
of  the  publisher  (author's  name  was  not 
given),  it  was  all  right.  One  day,  while 
perusing  this  pretty  volume,  the  youth- 
ful reader  came  to  her  papa,  saying, 
'  Oh,  papa,  hear  this ; '  and  she  proceeded 
to  read  an  account  of  the  baptism  of  a 
baby,  in  which 'it  was  said  that  before 
baptism  the  little  one  was  an  object  of 
God's  wrath,  but  after  baptism  it  was 
an  object  of  God's  love — the  performance 
of  the  ceremony  having  the  effect  of 
changing  God's  feeling  towards  it,  and 
its  own  state  and  relation  to  God.  In 
short,  baptismal  regeneration  in  its  most 
offensive  form  was  openly  taught,  and 
the  entire  book  was  insidiously  ritual- 
istic. 

This  little  incident  shows  that  much 
care  and  discrimination  should  be  exer- 
cised as  to  the  books  put  into  Hie  hands 
of  the  young.  Poison  may  be  adtaai- 
nistered  where  it  was  imagined  whole- 
some nourishment  was  being  supplied. 

For  many  years  the  firm  of  Oliphant 
&  Co.  have  been  in  the  habit  of  issuing 
books  specially  designed  for  the  young, 
and  we  may  confidently  affirm  that  dur- 
ing all  these  years  not  a  single  volume 
has  passed  under  their  name  that  may 
not  with  the  utmost  safety  be  plaoed  in 
the  hands  of  the  juvenile  reader.  The 
religious  and  moral  teaching  is  always 
evangelical  and  sound,  and  fitted  to  lead 
to  Christ  and  to  ennoble  the  life. 

In  no  former  year  have  the  publica- 
tions of  this  firm  been  more  numerous, 
attractive,  and  excellent.  As  usual,  they 
are  beautifully  got  up,  being  clearly 
printed  and  profusely  and  tastefully 
illustrated.  The  names  of  the  writers 
is  a  guarantee  for  the  excellence  of  the 
worfananship.  In  I'heSioi'y  of  Cranmer^ 
Dr.  Marshall  gives  with  all  his  accus- 
tomed vigour  Sie  life  of  one  of  the  moEt 
interesting  of  his  *  Men  of  Mark.'  The 
author  of  the  delightful  story  of  Biddy 
is  sure  always  to  find  a  willing  audience; 
while  Mr.  Richardson  has  proved  himself 
capable  of  elicitmg  the  sympathies  of 
boys  by  writing  in 'that  natural  and 
forcible  manner  which  boys  instinctively 
appreciate.  Sarah  M.  S.  Clarke  fur- 
nisnes  an  important  instalment,  and  her 
May-flower  Stories,  written  in  her  vivid 
and  picturesque  style,   cannot  fail  to 
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enchain  the  attention,  whilst  they  oom- 
municate  much  useful  infonnation  con- 
cerning men  whose  work  is  still  a  living 
power  of  mighty  influence  in  the  world. 
The  whole  series  has  our  warm  com- 
mendation. They  will  form  a  most 
attractive  and  valuable  addition  to  all 
Sabbath-school  and  juvenile  libraries; 
and  those  who  aid  in  their  circulation 
will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  they  are  not  sowing  tares  in  the 
vouthful  mind,  but  good  seed,  which, 
by  the  Divine  blessing,  will  spring  mp 
and  bring  forth  fruit  unto  eternal  iSe. 


A  Retrospect  of  Thirty  Years  of 
Ministerial  Life  :  A  Sermon.  By 
Rev.  Peter  Mearns,  Coldstream. 

Coldstream:  J.  Nesbltt.    1876. 

From  the  text,  ^One  generation  passeth 
away,  and  another  generation  cometh,^ 
Mr.  Meams  discourses  feelingly  and  ap- 
propriately on  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  his  own  congregation, 
and  in  the  Church  at  large,  during  the 
thirty  years  of  his  ministry. 

The  congregation  of  Coldstream  has 
been  favoured  above  most.  Though  it 
has  been  in  existence  for  upwards  of  a 


hundred  years,  it  has  only  had, three 
ministers, — the  first,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rid- 
dock,  ordained  in  1768 ;  the  second,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Adam  Thomson,  whose  great 
and  devoted  labours  for  the  abolition  of 
the  hateful  Bible  monopoly  have  made 
his  name  a  household  word ;  the  third, 
the  present  respected  minister,  whose 
labours  in  the  pulpit,  the  pastorate,  and 
through  the  press,  have  been  zeiilous 
and  abundant,  and  who,  we  trust,  will 
long  be  spared  to  work  in  a  district 
seemingly  exceptionally  favourable  to 
ministmal  activity  and  longevity. 

School  Worship. 

London:  James Kisbet.  1876. 
This  is  a  collection  of  hymns  designed 
to  be  sung  by  children  at  Sabbath  or 
other  schools.  They  are  206  in  number, 
and  embrace  a  great  variety.  The 
hymns  which  long  have  been  favourites 
with  children  are  retained,  and  there 
are  also  given  not  a  few  of  those  which 
have  found  acceptance  with  older  people. 
In  this  way,  much  that  is  of  real  excel- 
lence is  secured ;  and  the  use  of  the  little 
volume  in  schools  cannot  but  add  both 
to  the  delectation  and  edification  of  the 
scholars. 


OPENING  OF  OUR  NEW  THEOLOGICAL  HALL. 

This  event  is  one  of  great  significance,  and  forms  a  kind  of  landmark  in  tb^ 
history  of  our  Church.  The  interest  which  has  been  taken  in  the  new  arrange- 
ments, and  the  liberality  which  has  been  shown,  betoken  the  importance  which 
the  Church  attaches  to  ^  the  School  of  the  Prophets,^  and  its  desire  to  see  it  placed 
on  a  satisfactory  footing.  On  the  occasion,  there  was  a  very  considerable  gathering 
of  ministers  and  students,  as  well  as  of  the  general  public.  Prmcipal  Harper 
delivered  the  opening  address  with  all  the  vigour  of  his  early  years,  and  was 
cordially  and  reverently  greeted  as  the  Nestor  of  the  seminary.  AH  the 
professors  received  a  warm  welcome  from  the  students ;  and  their  lectures,  begin- 
ning with  the  original  and  suggestive  prelection  of  Dr.  Duff,  and  closing  with  the 
glowing  and  highly  eloquent  discourse  of  Dr.  Ker,  were  listened  to  with  eager 
interest  and  cordially  applauded. 

A  teacher  of  elocution  is  a  novelty  in  our  Hall,  and  some  are  inclined  to 
question  the  utility  of  his  art.  Doubtless  elocution  has  too  often  meant  mere  rant 
and  affectation ;  but,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  simply  the  training,  not  the 
supplanting,  of  nature.  A  class  of  elocution  may  be  greatly  beneficial,  if  rightly 
conducted.  Faults  of  pronunciation  and  manners  may  be  corrected ;  and  the 
speaking,  instead  of  marring,  as  it  often  does,  may  be  made  to  increase  the  effect 
of  the  thought  Many  of  our  ablest  men  are  defective  in  the  graces  of  delivery. 
To  this  department  of  ministerial  training  our  Church  has  given  but  little  atten- 
tion ;  and  if  some  amongst  us  have  displayed  no  small  excellence  in  this  connection, 
it  is,  as  Dr.  Young  said,  because  *  they  were  to  the  manner  bom.' 

Whilst  taking  hopeful  views  of  the  future  of  our  Hall,  equipped  by  so  many  able 
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And  learned  profeflsors,  and  poBBefising  bo  entirely  the  confidence  of  the  Ohnrdi, 
there  is  yet  one  point  in  reference  to  -which  there  is  room  for  improyement ;  and 
that  is,  Uie  nmnoer  of  oar  students  in  attendance.  We  do  not  wish  to  see  an 
increase  in  this  respect  -which  -would  be  simnly  hurtful  to  students  themsdyes. 
There  haye  been  times  in  the  history  of  our  Gnurch  when  l^e  supply  of  preachers 
was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  demand,  there  being  occasionally  tbiee  preachers  to 
every  yacant  chaige ;  but  things  have  changed,  and  recently  we  haye  witnessed 
the  unsatisfactory  fact  of  yacant  charges  being  in  excess  of  the  supply  of 
preachers.  The  churches  haye  been  increasing  numerically,  but  the  supply  of 
students  has  not  been  increasing  in  an  equal  ratio.  Now,  how  is  tiiis  state  of 
things  to  be  remedied?  Many  suggestions  might  be  made ;  but  meanwhile  we 
sin^y  refer  to  an  injimction  of  Syn^  which  has  been  in  existence — ^but,  we  fear, 
not  in  force— during  the  whole  history  of  our  Halls, — ^yiz.,  that  ministers  and  otfaeiB 
[^ould  take  note  of  likely  young  men,  and  help  them  in  the  work  of  prqMuing 
for  the  ministry.  We  Scotch  are  a  yery  cautious  people,  and  we  do  not  like  to 
take  upon  us  serious  responsibility — and  a  serious  responBibility  certainly  it  is  to 
suggest  to  any  one  that  the  ministry  is  his  vocation ;  but  still  this  must  be  more 
largely  undertaken  than  it  has  been,  and  the  way  made  plain  before  gifted  and 
gracious  youths  whose  modesty  or  circumstances  might  prevent  them  from  think- 
ing of  seeking  a  pmiition  for  which  they  possess  the  necessaiT'  qualifications.  It 
wSL  be  well,  also,  if  more  and  more  the  idea  pervades  the  Church,  that  though 
other  callings  may  be  more  lucrative,  none  is  more  honourable  and  fraught  -with 
greater  blessing  than  that  of  tiie  Christian  ministry. 


MR.  FROUDE  AT  THE  EDINBURGH  PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTITUTION. 

The  directors  of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution  always  select  and  obtain 
a  man  of  mark  to  begin  their  winter  course  of  lectures;  tlus  year  Mr.  Fnmde 
discoursed  on  ^  The  Uses  of  a  Landed  Gentry.'  Mr.  Froude  has  made  for  himself 
a  name  in  various  walks  of  literature,  but  chiefly  in  the  historical  If  his  works 
on  history  have  not  the  point  and  brilliancy  of  Macaulay,  they  are  characterized  by 
keener  insight  and  fresher  thought.  His  selection  of  such  a  theme  on  the  occasion  of 
his  visit  to  Edinburgh,  might  to  some  at  first  sight  be  disappointing ;  but  no  one 
would  be  disappointed  who  read  or  listened  to  Im  very  able  discourse. 

At  the  same  time,  there  might  be  occasion  for  remarks  on  this  subject  which 
were  not  made  by  Mr.  Froude.  The  uses  of  a  landed  gentry  may  be  manifold ;  but 
we  have,  with  many  honourable  exceptions,  to  lament  their  want  of  recognising 
these  uses.  They  have  been,  as  a  class,  slow  to  learn  that  property  has  its  duties 
as  well  as  its  privileges,  and  been  more  concerned  about  their  dogs  and  horses  than 
the  tenants  of  their  farms  or  the  labourers  on  their  estates.  If  but  a  tithe  of  the 
means  had  been  expended  on,  and  interest  displayed  in  reference  to,  rational 
creatures  under  their  charge  that  have  been  bestowed  on  tiiie  irrational,  how 
different  would  have  been  the  result ! 

For  some  time  a  movement  has  been  going  on  amongst  the  landed  gentry  of  onr 
own  country,  with  which  we  have  no  sympaSiy.  They  are  forsaking  the  taraditions^ 
of  their  fathers  and  the  form  of  religion  which  is  almost  universal  amongst  us, 
and  betaking  themselves  to  another  form  alien  to  the  sympathies  of  the  people, 
and  associated  in  their  minds  with  evil  memories.  On  this  Dr.  Ker,  in  his 
delightful  essay  on  'Scottish  Nationality,'  speaks  thus  well  and  wisely: — *The 
nobility  of  Scotland  have  ceased  very  much,  with  a  few  honourable  exceptions,  to 
be  the  Scottish  nobility,  and  those  who  follow  them  in  the  fashion  separate  them- 
selves from  a  share  in  ike  most  thrilling  and  invigorating  parts  of  the  national 
history.  Where  this  position  is  adopted  on  the  conscientious  ground  that  apoe- 
tolical  succession  and  sacerdotal  virtue  in  the  sacraments  are  essential  to  a 
Christian  church,  nothing  more  can  be  said ;  where  it  is  taken  from  taste,  it  is  a 
poor  ground  in  tJie  midst  of  considerations  infinitely  more  important ;  but  where, 
as  is  too  often  the  case,  it  is  merely  to  be  in  the  style  and  keep  aloof  from  the 
mi^titude,  it  is  a  hurtful  imbecility,  and  accompanied  with  this  inconvenience,  that 
if  the  multitude  should  follow,  some  other  move  "will  require  to  be  made.    But, 
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after  all,  the  multitude  will  not  follow :  they  will  be  drawn  to  preaching,  if  it  be 
oidy  real  and  livings  more  than  to  ceremonies ;  and  before  it  can  be  otiierwise,  the 
nature  of  the  Scottish  people  must  be  made  oyer  again,  their  most  hallowed  associa- 
tions destroyed,  the  most  heroic  pages  of  their  history  blotted  out,  and  the  lajst 
old  stone  dug  up  that  lifts  its  head  from  the  grey  hillside  to  tell  where  martyred 
dust  is  sleeping.  A  nation's  life  is  a  continuous  growth,  and  has  its  roots  in  the 
past,  that  it  may  have  its  fruit  for  the  future.  For  larger  endd  than  belong  eyen 
to  Scotland,  we  must  hold  fast  "^hat  is  native  to  the  soiL  We  shall  do  more  for 
the  British  empire  as  Scotchmen  than  as  mougrel  Englishmen,  and  more  for 
Christianity  as  good  Presbyterians,  than  if,  from  indifference  or  affectation,  we  let 
iJip  the  stimulating  motives  that  come  from  such  an  ancestry.* 


SPIRITUALISM. 

The  prevalence,  side  by  side,  of  the  grossest  superstition  and  the  most  pronounced 
infidelity  has  often  been  descanted  on,  and  reasons  have  been  assignea  The  age 
in  which  we  live  is  generally  supposed  to  be  pre-eminently  a  sceptical  age,  and  yet 
we  have  amongst  us  a  strange  growth  of  superstition  calling  itself  Spiritualism  I 

Professor  Cidderwood  took  this  as  the  subject  of  his  opening  lecture,  and  seems 
to  have  entertained  as  well  as  edified  his  youthful  hearers  by  the  account  he  gave 
of  recent  spirituidistic  manifestations.  It  has  appeared  in  places  so  widely  diffe- 
rent as  the  British  Scientific  Association  and  the  Police  Court,  asking  in  the  one 
scientific  investigation,  and  requiring  in  the  other,  in  the  person  of  certain  of  its 
adherents,  to  be  punished  under  the  Vagrants  Act. 

It  is  certainly  unfair  to  judge  a  cause  by  the  erratic  or  even  criminal  course  of 
fiome  who  may  have  espoused  it ;  but  still  it  is  true  in  reference  to  all  systems,  that 
they  are  known  by  their  fruits.  And  what  are  some  of  the  fruits  of  spiritualism? 
Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  tells  us  that  in  the  United  States  there  are  at  present  10,000 
persons  in  the  asylum  on  account  of  it.  And  when  one  considers  the  objects  which 
it  seeks  and  the  methods  which  it  employs,  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  We  are 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  and  most  dangerous  it  is  alike  to  physicaJ  and 
moral  health  to  tamper  with  our  mysterious  emotional  nature,  and  seek  to  learn 
secrets  which  it  is  not  given  to  man  to  know,  and  of  which  he  ought  to  remain 
•contentedly  ignorant. 


THE  ARCTIC  EXPEDITION. 

The  British  Arctic  Expedition  has  returned;  the  Alert  and  Discovery  are  now 
in  Portsmouth  Harbour ;  the  Queen  has  conveyed  her  thanks  to  the  commanders, 
officers,  and  men ;  the  Admiralty  has  expressed  its  high  Approval  of  the  wisdom 
and  bravery  displayed  by  all  connected  with  the  enterprise;  officers  have  been 
promoted,  men  have  been  complimented,  and  the  history  of  the  undertaking  fills 
the  columns  of  the  daily  press.  Yet  there  is  an  under-current  of  deep  disappoint- 
ment. The  great  object  for  which  the  Expedition  was  so  thoughtfcQly  and  expen- 
sively fitted  out  has  not  been  gained.  The  road  to  the  Pole  has  been  found 
impracticable.  The  open  Polar  Sea  lying  to  the  north  of  Smith's  Sound  has  been 
found  to  be  a  myth ;  instead,  Smith's  Sound  terminates  abruptly  and  trends  off 
right  east  and  west,  while  the  area  where  the  open  Polar  Ocean  was  supposed  to  be 
is  a  sea  of  very  moderate  depth,  on  whose  surface  ice  has  been  accumulating  for 
unknown  ages,  and  of  such  density  and  thickness  that  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  coin  a  new  word  for  it  and  call  it  the  Palseocrystic  Sea.  More  than  all  this, 
the  ice  was  so  rough  and  ridgy  that  the  sledge  party  sent  northwards  in  spnng  was 
not  able  to  advance  more  than  one  mile  and  a  quarter  a  day ;  and  the  extreme  limit 
which  it  did  reach,  after  incredible  effort  and  endurance,  was  lat.  83®  20',  400  miles 
from  the  Pole,  where  Commander  Markham  planted  the  British  flag,  less  than  one 
degree  farther  north  than  Parry,  the  most  northerly  poiat  tiU  now  reached  by  man. 
All  this  is  very  discouraging  after  the  high  expectations  we  were  led  to  cherish  of 
this  expedition  planting  the  flag  of  England  on  the  northern  end  of  the  axis  of 
the  world.    But  it  settles  for  the  meantime  that  the  North  Pole  is  surrounded  by 
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a  grim  and  dreary  golitade,  guarded  by  thick-ribbed  ice,  -which  man  with  all  his 
m^em  appliances  is  unable  to  pass ;  and  that,  if  it  is  ever  reached,  it  must  be  by 
new  means,  and  perhaps  from  an  opposite  direction.  Althongh  failing  in  the 
great  object  of  their  mission,  the  Expedition  improred  its  opportunities  as  far  as 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation  permitted.  Sledge  parties  followed  the  coast  lines 
east  and  west  for  many  miles,  and  found  that  Greenland  does  not  run  towards  the 
Pole,  as  neither  does  the  American  land.  The  various  inlets  of  Smith's  Sound  were 
examined  and  mapped.  Important  observations  were  made  in  meteorology,  mag- 
netism, natural  history,  etc,  the  particulars  of  all  of  which  we  shall  get  by  and  by. 
In  the  course  of  their  journeys  and  observations,  the  men  are  said  to  have  been 
sorely  tried.  The  cold  was  intense,  and  scurvy  produced  its  usual  baneful  effects. 
Four  men  died  from  exposure  and  its  consequences,  among  whom  was  Hans,  so 
well  known  to  readers  of  Kane's  work  and  the  History  of  the  ^Polaris '  Expedition, 
It  would  be  premature,  in  the  absence  of  the  detailed  account  of  the  Expe<£tion,  to 
do  more  than  take  a  passing  notice  of  its  retiun,  and  to  welcome  back  those  sons- 
of  the  sea  from  tbe  thick-ribbed  ice  which  guards  the  Pole.  There  may  be  much 
disappointment  that  the  men  who  were  sent  out  on  so  important  a  national  mission 
did  not  do  more,  and  in  some  quarters  there  may  be  openly  exj)ressed  disappoint- 
ment ;  but  we  submit  whether  discretion  is  not  sometimes  the  better  part  of  valour, 
and  that  the^accomplished,  skilful,  and  tried  commander  at  the  head  of  the  expe- 
dition, when  he  saw  that  the  struggle  to  advance  northwards  was  a  hopeless  one, 
did  not  do  well  in  at  once  returning  with  his  ships  and  men,  rather  than,  in  the 
presence  of  insurmountable  difficulties,  remain  to  face  the  rigours  of  a  second  Arctic 
winter.  We  hope  that  Arctic  enthusiasts  will  now  be  content  to  let  the  Govern- 
ment alone,  at  least  for  a  long  time,  and  no  fresh  means  be  employed  to  send  men 
to  brave  danger  and  death  in  the  far  frozen  north,  until  some  new  means  have 
been  found  to  pierce  the  present  insoluble  Palseocrystic  barrier  which  guards 
approaches  to  the  Pole. 


THE  EASTERN  QUESTION. 

During  the  past  weeks  this  question  has  been  most  painfully  agitating  the  public 
mind.  It  has  assumed,  however,  a  somewhat  new  phase;  and  in  the  attitude  which 
Russia*  and  the  Prime  Minister,  at  least,  of  this  country  assume  to  each  other,  there 
is  ground  for  the  gravest  apprehension.  Amidst  the  general  tumult  and  din  of  ^ 
seemingly  approaching  war,  two  things  are  to  be  noted, — ^first,  that,  as  between  a 
section  at  least  of  our  country  and  Russia,  there  is  a  wider  and  deeper  question 
than  that  of  Turkish  affairs  merely :  the  whole  question  of  who  is  to  be  dominant 
in  the  East;  and  second,  the  question  of  Turkish  misgovemment  and  cruelty, 'and 
its  consequences,  are  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  the  wider  issue.  But  it  should  never 
be  forgotten  tJiat  Turkey  must  be  placed  on  a  different  footing  as  to  its  Christian 
subjects,  and  that,  meanwhile,  these  subjects  are  suffering  very  severely  on  account 
of  Turkish  misrule,  and  are  in  urgent  need  of  effective  assistance. 

The  writer  of  Occasional  Notes  in  the  Kelso  Chronicle,  while  advocating  in  a 
thoughtful  paner  a  policy  of  non-intervention,  and  the  free  commingling  of  nations, 
according  to  the  course  of  things,  concludes  thus : — *  In  the  meantime,  we  have  a 
fancy  that  the  generous  outcry  of  the  British  people  against  the  Turkish  atrocities 
has  done  a  world  of  good.  It  may  have  threatened  or  discomposed  the  quiet 
diplomacy  of  cabinets  and  conferences,  and  may  still  be  embarrassing  to  those^ 
who  are  conducting  these.  The  risk  and  disadvantages  of  this  we  will  he  far  &om 
undervaluing,  but  that  risk  and  its  responsibilities  must  rest  upon  those  who  render 
it  necessary  by  their  reticence  and  disregard  of  the  swelling  tide  of  public  feeling. 
Such  an  outburst  is  sometimes  needed  in  the  history  of  the  world;  and  when  the 
doubts  and  criticisms  that  may  have  met  and  cooled  it  shall  have  passed  away,  its^ 
moral  effect  for  the  present  and  the  future  among  these  nations  will  continue  to 
abide  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  and  clothe  the  man  who  gave  it  its  best  expres- 
sion with  the  honour  which  is  his  due,  at  present  and  in  history.' 

*  The  publication  of  Lord  A.  Loftus'  despatch  throws  other  light  on  the  attitude  ot 
HusBia  and  Lord  Beaconsfield^s  policy. 
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